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PREFACE. 


Thb  work  now  offered  for  consideration,  will  speak  for 
itself;  but  its  readers  will,  perhaps,  excuse  its  author,  i^ 
for  a  few  moments,  he  asks  their  attention  to  matters  pf 
little  interest  to  any  but  himself. 

Of  the  principles  here  enunciated,  some  now  make  their 
appearance  for  the  first  time ;  whereas,  others  were  first 
published,  twenty  years  ago.*  Since  then,  the  latter  have 
reappeared  in  another  work,  by  a  distinguished  French 
economi8t,t  which — its  circulation  having  been  extensive 

—  has  been  read  by  thousands,  who  have  never  seen  the 
volumes,  in  which  the  same  ideas  had  previously  been 
published.  Finding,  here,  a  repetition  of  what  they  had 
read  elsewhere,  and  given  without  acknowledgment, 
those  persons  would,  most  naturally,  be  disposed  to  suft- 
pect  the  present  author  of  having  wrongfully  appro- 
priated the  property  of  another;  when,  in  point  of  fiwjt, 
he  was,  himself,  the  real  owner.  This  would  be  an  un- 
pleasant state  of  things ;  and,  as  the  only  mode  by  which 
it  can  be  avoided,  he  deems  it  well  to  make,  on  this 
occasion,  a  brief  statement  of  the  order  of  discovery,  of 
the  various  new  ideas  contained  in  the  following  pages. 

The  theory  of  value,  as  now  given,  was  first  published 
in  1837.    Being  very  simple,  it  was  very  comprehensive 

—  embracing  every  commodity,  or  thing,  in  reference  to 
which  the  idea  of  value  could  exist — whether  land,  labor, 
or  their  products.    This  was  one  step  towards  establish- 

*  Cabit:  Pfindple*  of  Political  Economy.    Philad.,  1837-1840. 
f  BiiSTXAT:  Sumainu  £conomifut$.    Paris,  1860. 
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ing  the  universality  of  natural  laws  —  the  value  of  land 
having  been  ascribed,  by  all  previous  economists,  to 
causes  widely  different  from  those  which  gave  value  to 
its  products.* 

Consequent  upon  this,  was  the  discovery  of  a  general 
law  of  distribution  —  embracing  all  the  products  of  labor, 
whether  that  applied  to  cultivation  or  conversion  —  to 
change  of  place  or  form.  According  to  the  theories  then 
most  generally  received,  the  profit  of  one,  was  always 
attended  with  loss  to  another  —  rents  rising,  as  labor 
became  less  productive,  and  profits  advancing,  as  wages 
retrograded  —  a  doctrine  that,  if  true,  tended  to  the  pro- 
duction of  universal  discord;  and  that,  too,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  great  law,  instituted  by  the  Deity  for 
man*s  governraent.f 

*  Carey,  and  after  bim  Bastiat^  hare  introduced  a  formula,  d  potteriori, 
that  I  believe  destined  to  be  unlTersally  adopted ;  and  it  is  greatlj  to  be 
regretted  that  the  latter  should  have  limited  himself  to  occasional  indica- 
tions of  it,  instead  of  giving  to  it  the  importance  so  justly  given  by  the 
fbrmer.  In  estimating  the  eqailibrium  between  the  cost  to  one's  self  and 
the  Qtility  to  others,  a  thousand  circumstances  may  intervene;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  know  if  there  be  not  among  men  a  law,  a  principle  of  universal 
application.  Sopply  and  demand,  rarity,  abundance,  etc.,  aro  all  insuffi- 
cient, and  liable  to  perpetual  exceptions.  Carey  has  remarked,  and  with 
gteat  sagacity,  that  this  law  is  the  labor  saved,  the  cost  of  reproduction  — 
■  an  idea  that  is,  as  I  think,  most  felicitous.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
cannot  arise  a  case,  in  which  a  man  shall  determine  to  make  an  exchange, 
ih  which  this  law  will  not  be  found  to  apply.  I  will  not  give  a  quantity 
«f  labor  or  pains,  unless  offered  in  exchange  an  utility  equivalent;  and  I 
will  not  regard  it  as  equivalent,  unless  I  see  that  it  will  come  to  me  at  leas 
oost  of  labor  than  would  be  necessary  for  its  reproduction.  I  regard  this 
formula  as  most  felicitous ;  because,  while  on  one  side  it  retains  the  idea 
6f  cost,  which  is  constantly  referred  to  iu  the  mind,  on  the  other  it  avoids 
the  absurdity  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  theory,  which  pretends  to  see 
everywhere  a  value  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  production ;  and,  finally,  it 
ehows  more  perfectly  the  essential  justice  that  governs  us  in  our  exchanges." 
—  Ferbaba:  BibUoteca  degV  Eeonomitta,  vol.  xii.  p.  117. 

J'  **  Low  wages,  as  a  consequence  of  competition  for  the  sale  of  labor, 
uce  the  prices  of  the  things  to  the  production  of  which  that  labor  is 
applied ;  and  it  is  the  consumers  of  those  products,  the  whole  society,  that 
r^ap  the  profit.  If,  then,  as  a  consequence  of  low  wages,  the  latter  find 
themselves  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor  workman,  they 
are  indemnified  therefor  by  the  reduced  prices  at  which  they  obtain  his 
products." — J.  B.  Sat:  Traiti  d' £conomie  Politique,  t.  11,  p.  292. 

It  is  here  supposed  that  society  profits  by  a  state  of  things,  that  impove- 
rishes the  workman,  and  sends  bim  to  the  hospital.  The  interests  of  the 
employer  and  hip  workmen  being  the  same,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
exist. 
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Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  was  the  law  that 
was  then  published,  and  now  is  reproduced  —  proving,  as 
it  did,  that  both  capitalist  and  laborer  profited  by  every 
measore  tending  to  render  labor  more,  while  fosing  by 
every  one  that  tended  to  render  it  less,  productive  —  and 
thus  establishing  a  perfect  harmony  of  interests. 

Thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  then 
presented  for  consideration,  the  author  felt  not  less  cer- 
tain, that  the  really  fhndamental  law  remained  yet  to  be 
discovered ;  and  that,  until  it  could  be  brought  to  light, 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  society  must  continue  unex- 
plained. In  what  direction,  however,  to  seek  it,  he  could 
not  tell.  He  had  already  satisfied  himself,  that  the  theory 
presented  for  consideration  by  Mr.  Bicardo  —  not  being 
universally  true  —  had  no  claim  to  be  so  considered ;  but, 
it  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  that  he  was  led  to  remark 
the  fiict,  that  it  was  universally  false.  The  real  law,  as 
be  then  saw,  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  propounded 
by  that  gentleman— -the  work  of  cultivation  having,  and 
tbat  invariably,  been  commenced  on  the  poorer  soils,  and 
having  passed  to  the  richer  ones,  as  wealth  had  grown, 
and  population  had  increased.  Here  was  the  great  fun- 
damental truth,  of  which  he  before  had  thought,  and  the 
one,  too,  that  was  needed  for  the  perfect  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  those  he  previously  bad  published.  Here, 
too,  was  further  proof  of  the  universality  of  natural  laws 
—  the  course  of  man,  in  reference  to  the  earth  itself 
being  thus  found  to  have  been  the  same  that  we  see  it 
to  have  been,  in  reference  to  all  the  instruments  into 
which  he  fashions  parts  of  the  great  machine  itself. 
Always  commencing  with  the  poorest  axes,  he  proceeds 
onward  to  those  of  steel:  always  commencing  with  the 
poorer  soils,  he  proceeds  onward  to  those  richer  ones 
which  yield  the  largest  return  to  labor  —  the  increase  of 
numbers  being,  thus,  proved  to  be  essential  to  in-< 
crease  in  the  supply  of  food.    Here  was  a  harmony  of 
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interests,  directly  opposed  to  the  discords  taught  by  Mr. 
Malthus. 

This  great  law  was  first  announced  now  ten  years 
since.*  While  engaged  in  its  demonstration,  the  author 
found  himself  constantly  impelled  to  the  use  of  physical 
facts,  in  illustration  of  social  phenomena,  and  hence  was 
led  to  remark  the  close  affinity  of  physical  and  social 
laws.  Reflecting  upon  this,  he  soon  was  brought  to  the 
expression  of  the  belief,  that  closer  examination  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  great  fact,  that  there 
existed  but  a  single  system  of  laws  —  those  instituted  for 
the  government  of  matter,  in  the  form  of  clay  and  sand, 
proving  to  be  the  same  by  which  that  matter  was 
governed,  when  it  took  the  form  of  man,  or  of  commu- 
nities of  men. 

In  the  work  then  published,  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  proving  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  were,  for 
the  first  time,  rendered  available  to  social  science  —  the 
difference  between  agriculture  and  all  other  of  the  pur- 
suits of  man,  having  then  been  exhibited  in  the  fact,  that 
the  farmer  was  always  employed  in  making  a  machine, 
whose  powers  increased  from  year  to  year ;  whereas,  the 
shipmaster,  and  the  wagoner,  were  always  tuing  ma- 
chines, whose  powers  as  regularly  diminished.  The  whole 
business  of  the  former,  as  there  was  shown,  consisted  in 
making  and  improving  soils — his  powers  of  improvement 
growing  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population.  To 
fully  develop  the  law  of  the  perpetuity  of  matter,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  law  of  population,  was,  however,  re- 
served for  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
numerous  extracts  from  whose  excellent  little  Manual, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

The  great  and  really  fundamental  law  of  the  science — 
the  one  required  for  the  demonstration  of  the  identity  of 
physical  and  social  laws,  still,  however,  remained  to  bv 

•  Tkt  PomU  iht  Present,  and  the  FiUurg,    Philftd.,  1S4S. 
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diflcovered ;  but,  it  is  now,  as  the  author  thinks,  given  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  In  the  third, 
will  be  found  the  law  developed  by  Mr.  Smith.  The 
fourth  gives  that  of  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  as  pub- 
Ushed  ten  years  since  —  those  of  value  and  distribution, 
published  ten  years  earlier,  following,  in  chapters  five 
and  six.  The  order  here  required  for  their  proper  exhi- 
bition, is  thus,  as  the  reader  sees,  precisely  the  inverse 
one  of  their  discovery  —  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the 
idea,  that  first  principles  are  always  last  to  be  discovered. 

It  remains  now  to  say  a  few  words,  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  investigation  hitherto  pursued  by  the  author, 
and  here  continued.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the 
several  portions  of  the  world,  enables  us  to  see,  that  all 
the  stages  of  civilization  in  the  past,  may  be  found  exist- 
ing in  the  present;  and  that,  if  we  would  understand  the 
former,  we  can  do  so  only  by  studying  the  latter  —  thus 
following  in  the  path  that  has  so  long  been  trodden  by 
the  teachers  of  physical  science.  Doing  this,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  move- 
ments of  various  leading  European  communities,  and 
especially  those  of  France  and  England — the  first  being 
the  one  in  which  originated  the  doctrine  of  over-popula- 
tion, and  the  last,  that  of  the  European  nations  by  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  has  most  frequently  been  disturbed. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  has  been,  that  he  has  been 
charged  with  hostility  to  both  —  his  motives  being  thus 
impugned,  by  those  who  have  found  it  inconvenient  to 
undertake  to  show,  that  his  facts  could  not  be  received 
as  true,  or,  that  his  reasoning  was  not  warranted  by  the 
&cts.  The  charge,  however,  carries  with  itself  its  re- 
futation. Had  he  been  so  injudicious,  as  to  permit 
himself  to  be  led  to  misstate  the  facts,  or  to  draw  from 
them  inferences  they  did  not  warrant,  he  would  thereby 
have  laid  himself  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  re- 
viewers, as  wholly  to  free  the  latter  from  any  necessity 
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for  inquiring  into  the  motives  by  which  he  had  been 
actuated. 

•  If  he  knows  himself  at  all,  he  has  been  prompted  by  a 
single  motive,  the  desire  to  find  the  truth ;  and  that  he 
really  has  been  so,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact^ 
that,  not  only  has  he  never  been  charged  with  any  mis* 
representation  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been 
complimented,  on  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which  they 
have  been  given.  Widely  different,  he  regrets  to  say, 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  those  to  whom  he  has 
been  opposed  —  his  views  having,  most  generally,  been 
first  misstated,  as  preparation  for  their  refutation.  In 
ftiture,  however,  he  hopes  that  a  different  course  will  be 
pursued,  and  that  his  reviewers  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
"notwithstanding  the  pretensions  so  frequently  put  for- 
ward by  politicians  and  economists,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  sciences  they  profess,  are  still 
imperfectly  understood while  "  the  important  art  of  ap* 
plying  them  to  the  affairs  of  mankind,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  permanent  good,  has  made  but  little 
progress,  and  is  hardly,  indeed,  in  its  infancy."  * 

Doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  view  that  is  thus  pre- 
sented, of  the  present  state  of  economical  science,  let  them 
next  turn  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  economists,  to  find  him  asking,  if  it  is  matter 
for  surprise  that,  "amid  such  conflicting  claims,  such 
opposing  exigencies,  such  an  inextricable  mass  of  truth 
and  error,  the  science  has  halted  —  that  it  has  only  felt 
Its  way — that  its  gait  has  been  tottering  and  doubtfol  ?"t 
To  him,  it  was  not.  Seeing  the  mists  in  which  the  science 
was  enveloped,  he  declared  his  determination  to  try  "not 
to  add  darkness"  to  the  exceeding  darkness  that,  as  he 
declared,  so  obviously  existed.    These  are  the  acknow- 

*  McCuLLOCB :  Prineipla.    Preface.    Third  edition, 
t  Rotti :  Court  d'ieonamie  PoUtiqme,  t  ii,  p.  14. 
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kdgments  of  men  who  have  earned  high  positions  among 
tlie  teachers  of  social  science ;  and  yet,  among  their  fol- 
lowers, there  are  men  of  comparatively  small  experience, 
who  treat  with  supreme  contempt  the  suggestion  of  any 
new  ideal^ 

To  all  such  persons,  the  author  would  desire  to  suggest 
eonsideration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  existing  generation  is 
bat  the  heresy  of  that  which  is  past  —  most  of  the  ideas 
now  held  by  themselves,  and  regarded  as  undeniably  true, 
haiHing  been,  and  that  but  recently,  treated  as  mo^ 
abeurd.f  The  disciples  of  Ptolemy  —  seeing  the  sun 
revolve  around  the  earth,  and  finding  in  the  Scriptures 
proof  that  such  was  the  fact  —  had  the  strongest  reason 
for  believing  that  the  accuracy  of  his  doctrines  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  question.  Copernicus  was,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  Oalileo  was  compelled  to 
recantation ;  and  yet,  it  is  now  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  schools,  that  "the  earth  it  is,  that  moves."  Such 
having  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  may  be  so  in  the 
present  —  the  economical  doctrines  now  most  generally 
l>elieved,  passing  into  oblivion,  there  to  take  their  places 
by  the  side  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  an  eminent  writer  of  our  time, 
that  "every  one  must  of  course  think  his  own  opinions 

*  That,  in  this  respect,  the  present  is  bat  a  repetition  of  the  past,  19 
proved  by  Newton's  declaration,  "that  a  man  most  either  resolre  to  put 
out  Bothing  new,  or  to  become  a  shiTe  to  defend  it" 

f  •*  80  strong  has  been  the  belief  that  the  snn  cannot  be  a  habitable 
world,  that  a  scientific  gentleman  was  pronounced  by  his  medical  attendant 
to  be  insane,  because  he  had  sent  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  light  of  the  son  proceeds  fVom  a  dense  and  uniTersal 
amrora,  which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surface 
beneath,  and  yet  be  at  snch  a  distance  aloft  as  not  to  be  among  them; 
thai  there  may  be  water  and  dry  land  there,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair 
weather ;  and  that,  as  the  light  and  seasons  must  be  eternal,  the  sun  may 
easfly  be  conceiTed  to  be  by  far  the  most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole 
tyatem.  In  less  than  ten  years  after  this  apparently  extravagant  notiott 
was  considered  a  proof  of  insanity,  it  was  maintained  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  as  a  rational  and  probable  opinion,  which  might  be  deducible 
from  his  own  obeerrations  on  the  structure  of  the  sun."  —  Sis  Dayip 
Buwrrsm. 
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right;  for,  if  he  thought  them  wrong,  they  would  no 
longer  be  his  opinions :  but"  that  "there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  regarding  ourselves  as  infallible,  and  being 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  creed.  When,"  he 
says,  "a  man  reflects  on  any  particular  doctrine,  he  may 
be  impressed  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  improba- 
bility, or  even  impossibility  of  its  being  false ;  and  so  he 
may  feel  in  regard  to  all  his  other  opinions,  when  he 
makes  them  objects  of  separate  contemplations.  And 
yet,  when  he  views  them  in  the  aggregate;  when  he  re- 
flects that  not  a  single  being  on  the  earth  holds  collect- 
ively the  same ;  when  he  looks  at  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  mankind,  and  observes  the  various  creeds 
of  different  ages  and  nations,  the  peculiar  modes  of  think- 
ing of  sects,  and  bodies,  and  individuals,  the  notions  once 
firmly  held  which  have  been  exploded,  the  prejudices  once 
universally  prevalent  which  have  been  removed,  and  the 
endless  controversies  which  have  distracted  those  who 
have  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  when  he  further  dwells  on  the  consideration, 
that  many  of  these  his  fellow-creatures  have  had  a  con- 
viction of  the  justness  of  their  respective  sentiments  equal 
to  his  own,  he  cannot  help  the  obvious  inference,  that  in 
his  own  opinions  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  there  is  not 
an  admixture  of  error;  that  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
probability  of  his  being  wrong  in  some  than  right  in  all."  * 
All  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  desires,  is,  that 
his  arguments  may  be  fairly  weighed,  and  that,  to  that 
end,  the  reader  will  "strengthen  himself,  by  something 
of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission 
of  any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by 
careful  observation  and  logical  argument,  even  should  it 
prove  of  a  nature  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have  pre- 
viously formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  exami- 
nation, on  the  credit  of  others.    Such  an  effort  is,  in 
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fmct,"  says  Sir  John  Herechel,  "  a  commencement  of  that 
intellectual  discipline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of 
approach  towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone 
can  fit  us  for  a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty 
as  well  as  physical  adaptation.  It  is  the  ^euphrasy  and 
me'  with  which  we  must  Spurge  our  sight,'  before  we 
can  receive  and  contemplate  as  they  are  the  lineaments 
of  truth  and  nature."  * 

In  the  attempt  here  made,  to  demonstrate  the  univer- 
sality of  natural  laws,  the  author  has  profited  much  ot 
suggestions  by  two  of  his  friends — the  one  above  referred 
to,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Elder,  of  this  city;  and  to  both  of  them, 
he  now  desires  to  return  his  thanks. 

Pbiladilphm.  FebroATj  lOtb,  1S58. 
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OF  SCIENCE  AND  ITS  METHODS. 

§  1.  The  first  man,  when  he  had  day  after  day,  eVen  for  a  single 
week,  witnessed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  snn,  and  had  seen 
that  the  former  had  invariably  been  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  light,  while  the  latter  had  as  invariably  been  followed  by  its 
absence,  had  acquired  the  first  mde  elements  of  positive  knowledge, 
or  science.  The  canse — the  snn's  rising — being  given,  it  would 
hare  been  beyond  his  power  to  conceive  that  the  effect  shoald  not 
follow.  With  further  observation  he  learned  to  remark  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  luminary  appeared  to  traverse  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  heavens,  and  that  then  it  was  always 
•  warm,  and  the  trees  put  forth  leaves  to  be  followed  by  fruit ; 
whereas,  at  others,  it  appeared  to  occupy  other  portions  of  the 
heavens,  and  then  the  fruit  disappeared  and  the  leaves  fell,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  winter's  cold.  Here  was  a  further  addition  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  and,  with  it  came  foresight,  and  a  feeling  of 
the  necessity  for  action.  If  he  would  live  during  the  season  of 
cold,  he  could  do  so  only  by  preparing  for  it  during  the  season  of 
heat,  a  principle  as  thoroughly  understood  by  the  wandering  Esqui- 
maux of  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  by  the  most  enlightened 
and  eminent  philosopher  of  Europe  or  America. 

Earliest  among  the  ideas  of  such  a  man  would  be  those  of  space, 
quantity,  and  form.  The  sun  was  obviously  very  remote,  while  of 
the  trees  some  were  distant  and  others  were  close  at  hand.  The 
moon  was  single,  while  the  stars  were  countless.  The  tree  was 
tall,  while  the  shrub  was  short.  The  hills  were  high,  and  tending 
towards  a  point,  while  the  plains  were  low  and  flat.  We  Lave 
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here  tbe  most  abstract,  simple,  and  obvioas  of  all  conceptions. 
The  idea  of  space  is  the  same,  whether  we  regard  the  distance 
between  the  sun  and  the  stars  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  or  that 
between  the  mountains  and  oursel?es.  So,  too,  with  number  and 
form,  which  apply  as  readily  to  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  as  to 
the  gigantic  trees  of  the  forest,  or  to  the  various  bodies  seen  to  be 
moving  through  the  heavens. 

Next  in  order  would  come  the  desire,  or  the  necessity,  for  com- 
paring distances,  numbers,  and  magnitudes,  and  the  means  for  this 
would  be  at  hand  in  machinery  supplied  by  nature,  and  always  at 
his  command.  His  finger,  or  his  arm,  would  supply  a  measure  of 
magnitudes,  while  his  pace  would  do  the  same  by  distance,  and  the 
standard  with  which  he  would  compare  the  weights  would  be  found 
in  some  one  among  the  most  ordinary  commodities  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  In  numerous  cases,  however,  distances,  veloci- 
ties, or  dimensions,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
measurement,  and  thus  is  produced  a  necessity  for  devising  means 
of  comparing  distant  and  unknown  quantities  with  those  that  being 
near  can  be  ascertained,  and  hence  arises  mathematics,  or  The 
Science — so  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  because  to  its  help  was 
due  nearly  all  the  positive  knowledge  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed. 

The  multiplication  table  enables  the  ploughman  to  determine  the 
number  of  days  contained  in  a  given  number  of  weeks,  and  the 
merchant  to  calculate  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  his  cargo 
of  cotton.  By  help  of  his  rule,  the  carpenter  determines  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ends  of  the  plank  on  which  he  works.  The 
sounding-line  enables  the  sailor  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
around  his  ship,  and  by  help  of  tbe  barometer  the  traveller  deter- 
mines the  height  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stands.  All  these 
are  instruments  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
such,  too,  are  the  formulae  of  mathematics,  by  help  of  which  the 
philosopher  is  enabled  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  weight  of 
bodies  distant  from  him  millions  of  millions  of  miles,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  solve  innumerable  questions  of  the  highest  interest  to 
man.  They  are  the  key  to  science,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  science  itself,  although  often  included  in  the  list  of  sciences, 
and  even  so  recently  as  in  M.  Comte's  well-known  work.  That 
such  should  ever  have  been  the  case  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
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SO  mach  of  what  is  really  physics  id  discussed  under  the  head  of 
mathematics;  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  laws  for  whose  discovery 
we  are  indebted  to  Kepler,  Qalileo,  and  Newton.  That  a  body 
impelled  by  a  single  force  will  move  in  a  right  line  and  with  a 
Telocity  that  is  invariable,  and  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,  are  facts,  at  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have 
arrived  in  consequence  of  pursuing  a  certain  mode  of  investigation ; 
bet  when  obtuned,  they  are  purely  physical  facts,  obtained  by 
help  of  the  instrument  to  which  we  apply  the  term  mathematics — 
and  which  is,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Gomte,  simply  ''an  immense 
extension  of  natural  logic  to  a  certain  order  of  deductions.''* 

Logic  is  itself,  however,  but  another  of  the  instruments  devised 
by  man  for  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws. 
To  his  eyes  the  earth  appears  to  be  a  plane,  and  yet  he  sees  the 
sun  rising  daily  in  the  east  and  setting  as  regularly  in  the  west,  from 
which  he  mi^t  infer  that  it  would  always  continue  so  to  do — but  of 
this  he  can  feel  no  certainty  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  why  it  is 
that  it  does  so.  At  one  time,  he  sees  the  sun  to  be  eclipsed,  while 
at  another,  the  moon  ceases  to  give  light,  and  he  desires  to  know 
why  SQch  things  are — what  is  the  law  governing  the  movements  of 
those  bodies ;  having  obtained  which  he  is  enabled  to  predict  when 
they  will  again  cease  to  give  light,  and  to  determine  when  they 
must  have  done  so  in  times  that  are  past.  At  one  moment  ice 
or  salt  melts;  at  another  gas  explodes;  and  at  a  third,  walls  are 
shattered  and  cities  are  hurled  to  the  ground ;  and  he  seeks  to  know 
why  these  things  are — what  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ? 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  answers  to  all  these  questions,  he  observes 
and  records  facts,  and  these  he  arranges  with  a  view  to  deduce 
from  them  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  they  occur — and  he  invents 
barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  instruments  to  aid  him  in  his 
observation — ^but  the  ultimate  object  of  all  is  that  of  obtaining  an 
answer  to  the  questions :  Why  are  all  these  things  ?  Why  is  it 
that  dew  falls  on  one  day  and  not  on  another  ?  Why  is  it  that 
com  grows  abundantly  in  this  field  and  fails  altogether  in  that 
one  t  Why  is  it  that  coal  bums  and  granite  will  not  ?  What,  in 
a  word,  are  the  laws  institdted  by  the  Creator  for  the  government 
of  matter  ?    The  answers  to  these  questions  constitute  science — 

♦  Potitive  Philoiophy,  Martineau's  Translation,  Vol.  i.  33. 
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and  mathematies,  logic,  and  all  other  of  the  machinery  in  nse  are 
bnt  instruments  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  rational  mechanics,  under  the  head 
of  mathematics,  M.  Comte  informs  his  readers  that  we  here  "  en- 
counter a  perpetual  confusion  between  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete points  of  view ;  between  the  logical  and  the  physical ; 
between  the  artificial  conceptions  necessary  to  help  as  to  general 
laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  and  the  natural  facts  furnished  by 
observation,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  the  science."*  This, 
however,  is  only  saying  that  as  the  natural  facts."  furnished  by 
observation,  increase  in  number,  there  arises  a  necessity  for  en- 
deavoring to  perfect  the  machinery  by  the  help  of  which  they  are  to 
be  studied,  and  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
M.  Comte,  is  shown  in  his  admission  that  the  science  of  which  he 
treats  is  **  founded  on  some  general  facts,  furnished  by  observa- 
tion, of  which  we  can  give  no  explanation  whatever,  "f  As  we  pass 
from  gate  to  gate  of  science,  we  pass  from  simple  to  compound 
locks,  requiring  additional  wards  in  the  keys  by  which  they  are  to 
be  opened ;  but  the  key  still  remains  a  key,  and  can  never  become  a 
lock,  even  though  the  wards  should  become  fifty-fold  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  yet  constructed  by  Bramah,  Chubb,  or 
Hobbs,  and  might  require  years  of  study  before  its  proper  man- 
agement could  be  acquired.  There  might  then  arise  what  would 
be  called  the  science  of  the  key,  but  it  would  constitute  no  part  of 
true  science.  When  D'Alembert  made,  to  use  the  words  of  Comte, 

a  discovery,  by  help  of  which  all  investigation  of  the  motion  of 
any  body  or  system  might  be  converted  at  once  into  a  question  of 
equilibrium,"  he  merely  opened  a  new  ward  in  the  key  by  which 
we  were  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of  nature,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  that  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
known  as  physical  science. 

§  2.  The  abstract  mathematics  necessarily  took  preeedence  of 
the  more  concrete  physic9,  because  they  were  the  sole  product  of 
logic,  and  dependent  upon  those  first  principles  which  are  in  their 

*  Positive  Philotophy.  Martineau's  Translation,  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 
t  Ibid. 
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elements  so  nearly  intoitiTe  that  when  the  boy  commences  the 
stody  of  geometry,  he  finds  that  he  had  already  acqnired  a  know- 
ledge of  moch  that  is  now  being  given  to  him  as  science.  Hence, 
too,  it  was  that  moral  science,  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  metaphysics 
were  so  far  advanced  in  Greece,  while  mechanical  science  had 
scarcely  an  existence. 

In  defaalt  of  observation,  men  of  speculative  habits  looked 
inwards  to  their  own  minds  and  invented  theories  that  were  given 
to  the  world  as  laws,  bat,  as  has  well  been  said:  Man  can  invent 
nothing  in  science  or  religion  bat  falsehood,  and  all  the  troths  that 
he  dtscaven  are  bat  facts  or  laws  that  have  emanated  from  the 
Creator.''  The  men  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^the  philosophers  of  the 
schools — ^tanght  the  theories  that  had  been  invented  by  their 
Grecian  predecessors,  and  it  was  left  for  Bacon  to  teach  the  phi- 
losophy that  leads  to  the  search  for  truth  among  the  facts  of  nature 
and  not  among  the  speculations  of  men.  From  his  day  to  the 
present  there  has  been  a  perpetual  tendency  towards  the  substitu- 
Uon  of  careful  observation  and  induction  for  the  dreams  of  theo- 
rists, and  as  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Yortices  gave  way  to  the 
discovery  of  gravitation,  so  the  imaginary  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and 
the  Plutonian  and  Neptunian  cosmogonies  have  yielded  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science.  The  former  was  early  displaced  by 
the  oxygen  of  Lavoisier,  while  the  latter  held  their  ground  until 
disproved  by  the  observations  of  geologists,  whose  branch  of  science 
dates  its  existence  but  little  beyond  the  present  century. 

In  physics,  as  has  everywhere  been  the  case,  the  more  abstract 
and  general  has,  in  its  development,  taken  precedence  of  that 
which  is  concrete  and  special.  Astronomy,  the  science  of  the  laws 
governing  bodies  exterior  to  our  own  planet,  was  studied  at  an 
early  period,  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea  having  carefully  noted  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  Babylonians  having  calcu- 
lated eclipses  thousands  of  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  From  a  well  of  Syene,  Eratosthenes  obtained  the 
observations  required  for  determining  the  terrestrial  meridian ;  and 
many  centuries  before  Copernicus,  Archimedes  taught  the  double 
motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  and  around  the  sun.  The  pre- 
cise length  of  the  solar  year  was  determined  by  Hipparchns,  while 
Mexican  and  Etrurian  observation  led  in  this  respect  so  nearly  to 
the  same  result,  that  the  difference  between  them  was  but  ten 
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The  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  were  tbas  early  studied  and 
comprehended,  yet  was  it  left  to  Newton  to  discover  the  reason 
why  the  apple  falls  to  the  earth ;  to  Franklin  to  discover  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity;  to  Cavendish  to  discover  the 
composition  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  to  Black  to  discover  the 
existence  of  latent  heat ;  and  to  philosophers,  even  of  our  own 
day,  to  discover  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  we  see  and  hear. 
Laplace's  great  work  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  was  the  product  of 
the  same  period  that  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  science,  having 
for  its  object  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  live  and  move,  and  from  which  we  derive  our  daily  bread.  It 
is  thus,  that  as  we  approach  nearer  to  man,  his  uses  and  purposes, 
we  find  the  greatest  retardation  of  that  positive  knowledge  so  early 
attained  in  reference  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  effort  for 
its  attainment.  The  study  of  the  history  of  science  leads  inevitably 
to  an  agreement  with  Buffon  in  the  opinion  that,  *'  however  great 
may  be  our  interest  in  knowing  ourselves,"  we  probably  "  under- 
stand better  all  that  is  not  ourselves" — and  with  Rousseau  in  iht 
belief  that  "  much  philosophy  is  required  for  observing  the  facts 
that  are  very  near  to  us." 

Passing  from  the  more  abstract  and  general  laws  governing  the 
movements  of  distant  bodies  towards  those  determining  the  com- 
position of  the  matter  by  which  we  are  immediately  surrounded, 
we  find  new  laws,  but  all  subordinate  to,  and  in  harmony  with, 
those  first  obtained.  Chemistry,  following  physics,  which  deals 
with  masses,  deals  with  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
all  of  which  are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  laws  by  which  the 
masses  themselves  are  governed.  The  atoms  produced  by  the 
analysis  of  Cavendish,  were  as  obedient  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  were  the  earth,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  himself. 
"  The  distinction  between  physics  and  chemistry,"  says  M.  Comte, 
**  is  much  less  easy  to  establish"  than  between  chemistry  and 
astronomy,  and,  as  he  continues,  it  is  one  more  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce upon  from  day  to  day,  as  new  discoveries  bring  to  light 
closer  relations  between  them."'*'  That  such  is  the  case,  will 
readily  be  seen  by  the  reader  who  reflects  how  much  of  the  present 
great  development  of  physical  knowledge  has  been  due  to  the  labors 


*  Potitivt  Philosophy^  llartineau*B  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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of  CaTendish,  Pri«stley,  Black,  Davy,  LaToisier,  Fourcroj,  Gay- 
Lossac,  and  otker  eminent  chemists. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  admirable  review  of  the 
progress  and  gradoal  development  of  science,  M.  Gomte  thus 
shows  the  intimate  relation  between  physics  on  one  side  of  chemis- 
try, and  physiology  on  the  other  : — 

"  By  the  important  series  of  electro-chemical  phenomena  chemis- 
try becomes,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  physics  :  and  at  its  other 
extremity,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  physiology  by  its  research  into 
organic  combinations.  These  relations  are  so  real  that  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  chemists,  untrained  in  the  philosophy  of 
science,  have  been  uncertain  whether  a  particular  subject  lay  within 
their  department,  or  ought  to  be  referred  either  to  physics  or  to 
physiology.''* 

As  yet,  he  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  direct  dependence  of  chemis- 
try on  astronomy"  is  very  slight,  but  when  the  time  shall  come 
for  the  development  of  concrete  chemistry,  that  is,  the  methodical 
application  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
globe,  astronomical  considerations  will  no  doubt  enter  in  where 
DOW  there  seems  no  point  of  contact  between  the  two  sciences. 
Cleology,  immature  as  it  is,  hints  to  us  such  a  future  necessity, 
some  vague  instinct  of  which  was  probably  in  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers in  the  theological  age,  when  they  were  fancifully  and  yet 
obstinately  bent  on  uniting  astrology  and  alchemy.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  great  intestinal  operations  of  the 
globe  as  radically  independent  of  its  planetary  conditions. "f 

Passing  thus  from  the  masses  of  physics  through  the  atoms  into 
which  they  are  resolved  by  chemistry,  we  next  find  those  atoms 
arranging  themselves  in  organized  and  living  forms,  and  consti- 
tuting the  still  more  special  subjects  of  vegetable,  animal,  and 
hnman  physiology,  whose  connection  with  chemistry  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"Physiology  depends  upon  chemistry  both  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture and  as  a  principal  means  of  investigation.  If  we  separate 
the  phenomena  of  life,  properly  so  called,  from  those  of  animality, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first,  in  the  double  intestinal  movement  which 

♦  Positive  Philosophy^  Martineau's  Translation,  vol.  i.  298. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  299. 
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characterizes  them,  are  essentially  chemical.  The  processes  which 
result  from  organization  have  peculiar  characteristics ;  bnt  apart 
from  such  modifications,  they  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the 
general  laws  of  chemical  effects.  Even  in  studying  living  bodies 
under  a  simply  statical  point  of  view,  chemistry  is  of  indis- 
pensable use  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  with  precision  the 
different  anatomical  elements  of  any  organism."* 

Again,  in  treating  of  biology,  he  says  : — 
It  is  to  chemistry  that  biology  is,  by  its  nature,  most  directly 
and  completely  subordinated.  In  analyzing  the  phenomenon  of 
life,  we  saw  that  the  fundamental  acts  which,  by  their  perpetuity, 
characterize  that  state,  consist  of  a  series  of  compositions  and 
decompositions ;  and  they  are  therefore  of  a  chemical  nature. 
Though  in  the  most  imperfect  organisms,  vital  reactions  arc  widely 
separated  from  common  chemical  effects,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  all  the  functions  of  the  proper  organic  life  are  necessarily 
controlled  by  those  fundamental  laws  of  composition  and  decompo- 
sition which  constitute  the  subject  of  chemical  science.  If  we 
could  conceive  throughout  the  whole  scale  the  same  separation  of 
the  organic  from  the  animal  life  that  we  see  in  vegetables  alone, 
the  vital  motion  would  offer  only  chemical  conceptions,  except  the 
essential  circumstances  which  distinguish  such  an  order  of  molecu- 
lar reactions.  The  general  source  of  these  important  differences 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  result  of  each  chemical 
conflict  not  depending  only  on  the  simple  composition  of  the 
bodies  between  which  it  takes  place,  but  being  modified  by  their 
proper  organization ;  that  is,  by  their  anatomical  structure.  Che- 
mistry must  clearly  furnish  the  starting-point  of  every  rational 
theory  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and,  in  short,  all  the  functions  of  the 
vegetative  life,  considered  separately ;  each  of  which  is  controlled 
by  the  influence  of  chemical  laws,  except  for  the  special  modifica- 
tions belonging  to  organic  conditions,  "f 

It  is  not,  however,  with  chemistry  alone  that  physiology  is  con- 
nected. Remote  from  astronomy  as  that  department  of  knowledge 
appears  to  be,  the  relation  between  them  "  is  more  important," 
says  M.  Comte,  "  than  is  usually  supposed.   I  mean,"  continues  he, 

♦  Positive  Philosophy^  Martineau^s  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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**  something  more  than  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  theory 
of  weight,  and  its  effects  upon  the  organism,  apart  from  the  con- 
sideratioQ  of  general  gravitatioD.  I  mean,  besides,  and  more  spe- 
cially, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  scientific  conception  of  the 
conditions  of  yital  existence  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
aggregate  astronomical  elements  that  characterize  the  planet  which 
is  the  home  of  that  Tital  existence.  We  shall  see  more  fully,  in 
the  next  Tolume,  how  humanity  is  affected  by  these  astronomical 
conditions ;  but  we  must  cursorily  review  these  relations  in  the 
present  connection. 

*•  The  astronomical  data  proper  to  our  planet  are,  of  course, 
statical  and  dynamical.  The  biological  importance  of  the  statical 
conditions  is  immediately  obvious.  No  one  questions  the  import- 
ance to  vital  existence  of  the  mass  of  our  planet  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  sun,  which  determines  the  intensity  of  gravity ; 
or  of  its  form,  which  regulates  the  direction  of  the  force ;  or  of  the 
fundamental  equilibrium  and  the  regular  oscillations  of  the  fluids 
which  cover  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  and  with  which  the 
existence  of  living  beings  is  closely  implicated  ;  or  of  its  dimen- 
sions, which  limit  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  races,  and 
especially  the  human  ;  or  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  our 
system,  which  chiefly  determines  its  temperature.  Any  sudden 
change  in  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  would  largely  modify 
the  phenomena  of  life.  But  the  influence  of  the  dynamical  condi- 
tions of  astronomy  on  biological  study  is  yet  more  important. 
Without  the  two  conditions  of  the  fixity  of  the  poles  as  a  centre  of 
rotation,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth, 
there  would  be  a  continual  perturbation  of  the  organic  media  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  life.  Bichat  pointed  out  that  the 
intermittence  of  the  proper  animal  life  is  subordinate  in  its  periods 
to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our  planet ;  and  we  may  extend  the 
observation  to  all  the  periodical  phenomena  of  any  organisms,  in 
both  the  normal  and  pathological  states,  allowance  being  made  for 
secondary  and  transient  influences.  Moreover,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  every  organism,  the  total  duration  of 
life  and  of  its  chief  natural  phases  depends  on  the  angular  velocity 
proper  to  our  planet ;  for  we  are  authorized  to  admit  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  duration  of  life  must  be  shorter,  especially 
in  the  animal  organism,  in  proportion  as  the  vital  phenomena 
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succeed  each  other  more  rapidly.  If  the  earth  were  to  rotate 
much  faster,  the  coarse  of  physiological  phenomena  would  be 
accelerated  in  proportion ;  and  thence  life  would  be  shorter ;  so 
that  the  duration  of  life  may  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the 
duration  of  the  day.  If  the  duration  of  the  year  were  changed, 
the  life  of  the  organism  would  again  be  affected  :  but  a  yet  more 
striking  consideration  is  that  vital  existence  is  absolutely  impli- 
cated with  the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  has  been  obserred 
before.  If  that  ellipse  were  to  become,  instead  of  nearly  circular, 
as  eccentric  as  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  both  the  medium  and  the 
organism  would  undergo  a  change  fatal  to  vital  existence.  Thus 
the  small  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  one  of  the  main  condi- 
tions of  biological  phenomena,  almost  as  necessary  as  the  stability 
of  the  earth's  rotation :  and  every  other  element  of  the  annual 
motion  exercises  an  influence,  more  or  less  marked,  on  biological 
conditions,  though  not  so  great  as  the  one  we  have  adduced.  The 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  for  instance,  determines  the 
division  of  the  earth  into  climates,  and,  consequently,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  living  species,  animal  and  vegetable. 
And  again,  through  the  alternation  of  seasons,  it  influences  the 
phases  of  individual  existence  in  all  organisms ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  life  would  be  affected  if  the  revolution  of  the  line  of  the 
nodes  were  accelerated;  so  that  its  being  nearly  immovable  has  some 
biological  value.  These  considerations  indicate  how  necessary  it  is 
for  biologists  to  inform  themselves  accurately,  and  without  any  inter- 
vention, of  the  real  elements  proper  to  the  astronomical  constitu- 
tion of  our  planet.  An  inexact  knowledge  will  not  suffice.  The 
laws  of  the  limits  of  variation  of  the  different  elements,  or,  at  least, 
a  scientific  analysis  of  the  chief  grounds  of  their  permanence,  are 
essential  to  biological  investigation ;  and  these  can  be  obtained 
only  through  an  acquaintance  with  astronomical  conceptions,  both 
geometrical  and  mechanical. 

''It  may  at  first  appear  anomalous,  and  a  breach  of  the  encyclo- 
pedical arrangement  of  the  sciences,  that  astronomy  and  biology 
should  be  thus  immediately  and  eminently  connected,  while  two 
other  sciences  lie  between.  But,  indispensable  as  are  physics  and 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  biology  are,  by  their  nature,  the  two 
principal  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  They,  the  complements 
of  each  other,  include  in  their  rational  harmony  the  general  system 
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of  oar  fnadamental  conceptions.  The  solar  system  and  Man  are 
the  extreme  terms  within  which  our  ideas  will  forever  be  included. 
The  system  first,  and  then  Man,  according  to  the  positive  coarse 
of  oar  specalatiTc  reason  :  and  the  reverse  in  the  active  process  : 
the  laws  of  the  system  determining  those  of  Man,  and  remaining 
unaffected  by  them.  Between  these  two  poles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy the  laws  of  physics  interpose,  as  a  kind  of  complement  of  the 
astronomical  laws  ;  and  again,  those  of  chemistry,  as  an  immediate 
preliminary  of  the  biological.  Such  being  the  rational  and  indis- 
Bolable  constitution  of  these  sciences,  it  becomes  apparent  why  I 
insisted  on  the  subordination  of  the  study  of  Man  to  that  of  the 
system,  as  the  primary  philosophical  characteristic  of  positive 
biology." 

Passing  now  towards  the  more  concrete  and  special  department 
of  knowledge  treating  of  the  relation  of  man  with  his  fellow-man 
and  with  the  earth  from  which  he  derives  his  means  of  support, 
we  find  chemistry  laying  the  foundation  for  it  when  "  abolishing 
the  idea  of  destruction  and  creation,"*  and  thus  establishing  the 
facts  that  the  consumption  of  food  is  but  a  necessary  step  towards 
its  reproduction — that  in  all  the  processes  of  agriculture  man  is 
but  making  a  machine  which  supports  him  while  engaged  in 
making  it — that  the  more  time  and  mind  he  devotes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  greater  must  be  his  power  of 
consumption,  and  that  the  more  rapidly  the  consumption  of  food 
follows  its  production  the  greater  will  be  the  reproduction  of  the 
elements  required  for  new  supplies  thereof.  These  views  of  the 
effect  of  the  principle  thus  established  do  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  M.  Comte,  but  he  shows  clearly  the  direct  connection 
of  chemical  and  social  science  when  telling  his  readers  that before 
anything  was  known  of  gaseous  materials  and  products,  many 
striking  appearances  must  inevitably  have  inspired  the  idea  of  the 
real  annihilation  or  production  of  matter  in  the  general  system  of 
nature.  These  ideas  could  not  yield  to  the  true  conception  of 
decomposition  and  composition  till  we  had  decomposed  air  and 
water,  and  then  analyzed  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and 
then  finished  with  the  analysis  of  alkalies  and  earths,  thus  exhibit- 
log  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  indefinite  perpetuity  of  matter. 


Pantive  PkHosophy^  Martineau's  Translation,  p.  305. 
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In  vital  phenomena,  the  chemical  examination  of  not  only  the 
substances  of  living  bodies,  but  their  functions, — imperfect  as  it 
yet  is, — must  cast  a  strong  light  upon  the  economy  of  vital  nature 
by  showing  that  no  organic  matter  radically  heterogeneous  to 
inorganic  matter  can  exist,  and  that  vital  transformations  are 
subject,  like  all  others,  to  the  universal  laws  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  these  facts  without  arriving  at  a 
belief  in  the  universality  of  the  laws  governing  matter,  whatever 
form  that  matter  may  take,  whether  that  of  clay,  coal,  iron,  wheat, 
or  man — whether  aggregated  in  the  form  of  systems  of  mountains, 
or  in  that  of  vast  communities  of  men.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  body  without  weight,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  any 
one  not  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces. 
Chemistry  and  physiology,  more  concrete  and  special  than  physics, 
furnish  additional  laws,  but  always  in  subordination  to  those 
governing  the  masses  from  which  had  been  derived  the  atoms 
treated  of  in  those  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Chemistry 
aids  in  the  development  of  physics,  while  the  researches  of  physio- 
logists are  steadily  making  new  demands  upon,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting the  growth  of,  chemical  science.  Each  helps,  and  is 
helped  by,  the  other. 

The  root,  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  tree  are  obedient  to  the  same  system  of  laws.  Colored 
water  applied  to  the  root  changes  the  color  of  the  blossom,  and 
stoppage  of  nourishment  to  the  root  destroys  the  tree.  It  is  but 
a  single  tree,  and  so  it  is  with  the  tree  of  science,  whose  root  is 
found  in  physics,  while  its  stem  branches  into  those  divisions  which 
are  based  upon  observation  and  experiment,  leaving  us  to  find  the 
leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  in  the  less  demonstrable  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

That  this  is  true  as  regards  the  more  abstract  and  general  portions 
of  science  to  which  reference  has  thus  far  been  made,  can  scarcely 
now  be  doubted.  Wherefore,  then,  should  we  doubt  that  it  would 
be  found  equally  so  in  relation  to  those  more  concrete  and  special 
ones  treating  of  man  in  his  relation  with  the  material  world — 
of  man  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-man — of  man  as  a  being 
capable  of  acquiring  power  over  the  various  natural  forces  pro- 
vided for  his  use,  and  responsible  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his 
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Creator,  for  tbe  proper  use  of  the  facnlties  with  which  he  has  been 
so  woDderfally  endowed  ?  If  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  branches 
obey  the  same  laws,  should  we  not  find  the  blossoms  and  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  science  equally  obedient  to  them,  and  will  not 
the  diagram  opposite  represent  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
relation  of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  and  the  order 
of  their  deyelopment  ? 

§  3.  "  The  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge,"  says  Lord 
Bacon  in  bis  Novum  Organum,  "  are  not  like  several  lines  that 
meet  in  one  angle,  and  touch  hut  in  a  point ;  but  ar^  like  branches 
of  a  tree  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity 
of  entireness  and  continuance  before  it  comes  to  discontinuance 
and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs  ;  therefore,"  as  he  continues, 
"  it  is  good  before  we  enter  into  the  former  distribution,  to  create 
and  constitute  one  universal  science  by  the  name  of  Philosophia 
Prima,  or  Summary  Philosophy,  as  the  main  or  common  way, 
before  we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves." 

Concerned  as  he  was  with  the  order  and  division  of  the  sciences, 
and  pledged  as  he  was  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  to  furnish 
it,  he  failed  to  do  so,  "  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction  which 
comprehends  the  division  of  the  sciences"  being,  says  his  editor, 
"  wanting."  A  study,  so  far  as  the  idea  of  the  text  appeared  to 
the  latter  to  require  elucidation,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  is  submitted  in  its  stead. 

The  several  branches  of  natural  science  are  commonly  spoken  of, 
but  the  figure  has  a  larger  parallelism  with  the  subject,  a  tree  having 
not  only  branches  but  also  roots.  These  latter  are  properly  under- 
ground branches,  constituting  the  structural  support,  and  furnish- 
ing the  vital  subsistence  of  the  tree,  which  grows  from  its  roots 
and  with  them.  Its  stem,  branches,  flowers,  and  fruits,  being  con- 
verted aliment  supplied  by  and  through  the  roots,  the  allusions  of 
the  figure  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  natural  history  of  the  sub- 
ject intended  to  be  illustrated. 

The  central  or  taproot,  as  the  reader  sees,  represents  matter, 
with  its  essential  properties  of  inertia,  impenetrability,  divisibility, 
and  attraction.  The  lateral  ones  stand,  on  one  side,  for  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  forces,  and  on  the  other,  for  vegetable  and  animal 
ones — and  from  these  substantive  roots  of  being  rises  the  stem  man. 
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80  composed  as  to  bis  nataral  constitatioD.  The  soul,  being  the 
occult  life  of  the  stractare,  is  incapable  of  representation,  though 
manifested  by  its  proper  evidence  in  the  flowers  and  fruits,  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  his  faculties. 

We  have  now  the  stem — the  man — "having  dimension  and 
quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance  before  it  came  to  discon* 
tinue  and  break  itself/'  branching  ofif  into  his  diverse  activities. 
These  branches  are  his  functions,  ramifying  into  all  their  speciBc 
differences  of  application.  The  first  branch  on  the  material  side 
is  Physics,  as  represented  in  the  drawing.  Its  ramifications  are 
into  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry — masses  and  atoms — and 
the  shoots  from  these  are  mechanics  and  chemical  dynamics — ^the 
one  being  the  action  of  masses  and  the  other  that  of  atoms. 

The  main  branch  on  the  vital  side  of  the  tree,  rising  a  little 
above  Physics,  must  necessarily  be  Organology,  branching  first  into 
the  science  of  vegetable  beings,  Phytology,  and  sending  off  the 
shoot.  Vegetable  Physiology ;  and  second,  into  that  of  animal 
beings.  Zoology,  leading  to  Biology,  or  the  science  of  life.  ^ 

Following  the  stem  in  the  natural  order  of  rank  and  successive 
development,  it  is  seen  next  giving  off  Social  Science,  which  divides 
itself  into  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  while  on  the  cor- 
responding side  the  main  branch.  Psychology,  ramifies  itself  into 
Ethics  and  Theology — and  the  tree  finally  tops  out  with  Intuition 
as  the  material  branch  and  Inspiration  as  the  vital  one.  These 
highest  and  last  named,  are  rightly  the  source  of  the  other  science 
or  sciences  to  which  Bacon  alludes  as  standing  above  Metaphysics, 
when  he  says  that,  ''as  for  the  vertical  point,  the  summary  law 
of  nature,  we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  can  attain  unto  it" 
— that  is,  so  as  to  order  and  methodize  its  teachings. 

In  this  scheme  of  the  sciences  of  things,  there  is  no  place  for 
either  Logic  or  Mathematics,  the  respective  regulative  sciences  of 
mind  and  matter.  Neither  of  these  belongs  to  Natural  History, 
being  both  alike  mere  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
nature. 

Historically,  the  top  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  of  all 
other  trees,  are  first  produced,  and  the  branches  next  below  are 
soon  put  forth,  but  mature  later,  the  instincts  of  religion  and 
reason  appearing  in  their  vigor  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  So- 
cial science,  necessarily,  and  metaphysics,  spontaneously,  extend 
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themseWea  as  early  as  societies  take  form,  and  speculation  is 
awakened — and  they  bring  forth  quickly  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
music,  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  logic,  mathematics,  and  those  generali- 
ties of  speculative  truth  which  are  the  products  of  imagination  and 
reflection.  The  correspondence  between  the  figure  chosen  and  the 
facts  to  be  illustrated  would'seem  to  be  complete. 

In  time,  the  branches  nearer  to  the  earth,  more  material  in  their 
substance  and  more  dependent  upon  observation,  obtain  develop- 
ment in  their  larger  diversity  of  use.  The  sciences  of  substance,  of 
aataral  objects,  grow  and  ramify  themselves  almost  indefinitely — 
physical  philosophy  and  organology,  in  their  dependencies,  shoot- 
ing out  in  every  direction  of  observation  and  experiment,  at  first 
overshadowed  by  the  speculative  branches  above  them,  but  always 
vivified  by  them ;  while  in  their  turn  repaying  this  service  by  afford- 
ing substantive  strength  and  corrective  modification  as  they  grow 
into  matority. 

Such  is  the  history  of  science,  and  such  the  illustration  of  its 
orderly  divisions,  succession,  and  co-ordination ;  it  represents  the 
compoiind  nature  of  man,  the  sources  of  his  powers,  and  the  order 
of  their  development. 

§  4.  Man  seeks  to  obtain  power  over  matter,  and  therefore  is  it 
that  he  desires  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  have  been 
instituted  for  its  government.  To  become  the  subject  of  law  it  is 
required  that  there  should  be  a  regular  and  uniform  succession  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  several 
propositions — so  that  when  we  observe  the  former  we  may  be 
enabled  to  predict  the  latter,  or  when  the  latter  are  observed  we 
may  safely  assume  the  former  to  have  pre-existed. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  theories  abound,  and  they  do  so 
because,  in  default  of  knowledge,  almost  every  occurrence  is  ''re- 
garded as  accidental,  or  is  attributed  to  the  direct  interposition  of 
mythological  powers,  whose  qualities  are  so  vaguely  conceived  as 
to  make  the  idea  of  the  events  depending  upon  their  action  scarcely 
one  remove  from  that  of  its  being  absolutely  fortuitous  and  irre- 
ducible to  order  and  rule" — and  thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
days  of  Homer  were  seen  soliciting  the  aid  of  imaginary  deities, 
who  were  moved  to  action  by  the  same  feelings  and  passions  that 
influenced  their  worshippers;  precisely  as  does  now  the  poor  Afri- 
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can  who  makes  his  oblations  of  palm- wine  or  mm,  corn  or  oil,  to 
the  stock  or  stone,  the  alligator,  or  the  bnndle  of  rags,  he  has 
chosen  for  his  idol. — With  time,  however,  the  regular  succession 
of  effects  and  causes  comes  to  be  understood,  and  with  every 
stage  of  the  progress,  theory  tends  to  pass  away,  yielding  place, 
to  knowledge — and  with  the  latter  ct>mes  the  power  of  man  to 
direct  the  forces  of  nature  to  his  service.  With  each  such 
stage  he  obtains  new  evidence  of  the  universality  of  natural  laws — 
new  proof  that  where  exceptions  appear  to  exist  they  are  but  ap- 
pearances and  will,  when  carefully  analyzed  and  fully  understood, 
but  prove  the  rule ;  as  does  the  smoke  when  rising  in  apparent 
opposition  to  the  great  law  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  matter  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed  tends  towards  its  centre.'*' 

To  prove  the  universality  of  law,  and  thereby  to  establish  the 
unity  of  science,  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  intention  of  M.  Comte, 
from  whose  work  preliminary  to,  and  intended  as  the  basis  of,  the  one 
that  was  to  be  specially  devoted  to  social  science,  the  above  extracts 
have  been  made.  The  promised  work  has  since  appeared,  but  in 
it,  as  well  as  in  all  the  parts  of  his  previous  one  treating  of  man 
and  his  operations,  he  has  intentionally  ignored  the  mathematical 
method  to  which  the  earlier  and  more  developed  departments  of 
science  had  so  largely  been  indebted.  That  he  should  so  have 
done  would  seem  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  regarding  mathe- 
matics as  a  science,  and  not  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge.  Thus,  in  treating  of  chemistry,  he 
tells  us  that every  attempt  to  refer  chemical  questions  to  mathe- 
matical doctrines  must  be  considered,  now  and  always,  profoundly 
irrational,  as  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena."! 
What,  however,  are  those  doctrines  ?  Are  they  anything  beyond 
simple  formulae  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
under  consideration  ?  Certainly  not.  The  geometer  tells  us  that 
every  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  that  things  which  are 

*  We  onght  to  conceive  the  study  of  nature  as  destined  to  furnish 
the  true  rational  basis  of  the  action  of  man  upon  nature  ;  because  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  of  which  the  invariable  result  is 
foresiglit,  and  tliat  alone,  can  conduct  us  in  active  life  to  modify  the  one 
by  the  other  to  our  advantage.  In  short,  Sciexcb  whence  Foresight,  Forb- 
BioHT  WHEXCB  AcTiox,  such  is  tho  simple  formula  which  expresses  the  gene- 
ral relation  of  Science  and  Art." — Comte, 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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aires  of  the  same  thing  are  equal,  axioms  of  aniTersal  application, 
nd  eqnallj  trae  in  relation  to  all  bodies,  whether  those  treated  by 
tie  chemist,  the  sociologist,  or  the  measarer  of  land,  bat  involying 
o  question  of  doctrine  whatsoever. 

Occasionally,  M.  Comte  speaks  of  mathematics  as  what  it  clearly 
I,  an  "  instrament  of  admirable  efficacy,"  but  being  an  instmment 
;  can  no  more  be  a  science  than  can  a  key  become  a  lock.  That 
istmment,  the  mathematical  method,  is  always  applicable,  what- 
Ter  may  be  the  snbject  of  investigation.  That  method  is  analysis 
-the  stady  of  each  separate  cause  tending  to  produce  a  given 
Sect.  To  that  method  we  owe  all  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus, 
Lcpler,  Newton,  and  their  successors — ^but  such  too  is  the  method 
f  the  chemist,  who  commences  by  ascertaining  the  separate  force 
f  each  of  his  various  ingredients,  and  ends  by  deducing  the 
iw  of  the  effect  The  physiologist  analyzes  what  is  known,  in 
topes  to  be  able  to  deduce  that  which  remains  as  yet  unknown, 
nd  uses  always  the  formul®  belonging  to  the  particular  class 
f  sobjects  of  which  he  treats.  When  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
keleton,  he  uses  those  of  the  physicist ;  but  when  studying  the 
omposition  of  the  blood,  he  resorts  necessarily  to  those  of  the 
hemist,  in  which  is  embodied  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
bservation  of  the  philosophers  by  whom  he  has  been  preceded, 
liis  method,  however,  is  discarded  by  M.  Comte  in  treating  of 
ocial  science,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  scientific  study  of  society,  either  in  its  condi- 
ions  or  its  movements,  if  it  is  separated  into  portions,  and  its 
livisions  are  studied  apart.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  this, 
a  regard  to  what  is  called  political  economy.  Materials  may  be 
omished  by  the  observation  of  different  departments ;  and  such 
bservation  may  be  necessary  for  that  object :  but  it  cannot  be 
ailed  science.  The  methodical  division  of  studies  which  takes 
lace  in  the  simple  inorganic  sciences  is  thoroughly  irrational  in 
be  recent  and  complex  science  of  society,  and  can  produce  no 
esnlts.  The  day  may  come  when  some  sort  of  subdivision  may  be 
•racticable  and  desirable ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
nticipate  what  the  principle  of  distribution  may  be  ;  for  the  prin- 
iple  itself  must  arise  from  the  development  of  the  science ;  and 
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that  development  can  take  place  no  otherwise  than  by  oar  forma* 
tion  of  the  science  as  a  whole."* 

In  the  organic  sciences,  the  elements  are  mnch  better  known 
to  OS  than  the  whole  which  they  constitute  :  so  that  in  that  case  we 
must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound.  But  the  rererse 
method  is  necessary  in  the  study  of  man  and  of  society ;  man  and 
society  as  a  whole  being  better  known  to  ns,  and  mor^  accessible 
subjects  of  study,  than  the  parts  which  constitute  them.  In 
exploring  the  universe,  it  is  as  a  whole  that  it  is  inaccessible  to  us; 
whereas,  in  investigating  man  or  society,  our  difficulty  is  in  pene- 
trating the  details.  We  have  seen,  in  our  survey  of  biology,  that 
the  general  idea  of  animal  nature  is  more  distinct  to  our  minds 
than  the  simpler  notion  of  vegetable  nature  ;  and  that  man  is  tbs 
biological  unity ;  the  idea  of  man  being  at  once  the  most  com- 
pound,  and  the  starting-point  of  speculation  in  regard  to  vital 
existence.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  halves  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, we  shall  find  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  last  degree  of  com- 
position, and,  in  the  other,  the  last  degree  of  simplicity,  that  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  research,  "f 

This  would  seem  to  be  going  back  to  what  M.  Comte  is  accos- 
tomed  to  denominate  the  metaphysical  stage  of  science.  The  phi- 
losopher of  old  would,  in  like  manner,  have  said  :  "  These  masses 
of  granite  are  better  known  to  us  than  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  therefore  we  will  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  qnestioi 
as  to  how  they  came  to  have  their  existing  form  and  occupj  ' 
their  present  position."  Without  the  analysis  of  the  chemist  it 
woulil  have  been  as  impossible  that  we  should  be  enabled  to 

penetrate  into  the  details"  of  the  piece  of  stone,  and  thus  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  distant  mquntaiB 
from  which  it  had  been  taken,  as  it  would  now  be  for  us  to  pene- 
trate into  those  of  the  communities  that  have  passed  away,  were 
we  not  in  the  midst  of  living  ones,  composed  of  men  endowed  with 
the  same  gifts  and  animated  by  the  same  feelings  and  passions 
observed  to  have  existed  among  the  men  of  ancient  times ;  and  were 
we  not,  too,  possessors  of  the  numerous  facts  accumulated  during 
the  many  centuries  that  since  have  intervened.    It  is  the  details  of 


♦  Positive  Philosophy^  Martineau'fl  TranslatioD,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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life  aroaod  ns  tbat  we  need  to  stadj,  commenciDg  bj  analysis  and 
proceeding  to  synthesis,  as  does  the  chemist  when  he  resolves  the 
piece  of  granite  into  atoms,  and  thus  acquires  the  secret  of  the  com- 
position of  the  mass.  Having  ascertained  that  it  is  composed  of 
qnartx,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  having  fnllj  satisfied  himself  of  the 
circamstances  irader  which  it  appears  in  the  conntry  around  him, 
he  feels  entire  confidence  that  wherever  else  it  may  be  found,  its 
composition,  and  its  position  in  the  order  of  formation,  will  be  the 
same.  He  is  constantly  going  from  the  near  and  the  known, 
which  he  can  analyze  and  examine,  to  the  distant  and  the  unknown, 
which  he  cannot ;  studying  the  latter  by  means  of  formulae  obtained 
by  analysis  of  the  former.  Thus  it  was  that  by  study  of  the 
deposiu  of  Siberia  and  California,  the  geologist  was  enabled  to 
predict  that  gold  would  be  found  among  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

If  we  desire  to  understand  the  history  of  man  in  past  ages,  or  in 
distant  lands,  we  must  commence  by  studying  him  in  the  present, 
and  having  mastered  him  in  the  past  and  present,  we  may  then  be 
enabled  to  predict  the  future.  To  do  this,  it  is  required  that  we 
should  do  with  society  as  the  chemist  does  with  the  piece  of  gra- 
nite, resolve  it  into  its  several  parts  and  study  each  part  separately, 
ascertaining  how  it  would  act  were  it  left  to  itself,  and  comparing 
what  trould  be  its  independent  action  with  that  we  see  to  be  its 
action  in  society  ;  and  then  by  help  of  the  same  law  of  which  the 
mathematician,  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  and  the  physiologist, 
avail  themselves — ^that  of  the  composition  of  forces — we  may 
arrive  at  the  law  of  the  effect.  To  do  this  would  not,  however,  be 
to  adopt  the  course  of  M.  Comte,  who  gives  us  the  distant  and 
the  unknown — the  societies  of  past  ages — as  a  means  of  under- 
standing the  movements  of  the  men  by  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
and  of  predicting  what  will  be  those  of  future  men.  With  great 
respect  for  M.  Comte,  we  must  say  that  to  pursue  this  coarse 
appears  to  us  to  be  equivalent  to  furnishing  his  readers  with  a  tele- 
scope by  which  to  study  the  mountains  of  the  moon  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  movements  of  the  laboratory. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  inverse  and  erroneous  method 
is  that  he  is  led  to  arrive  at  conclusions  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  to  which  men's  natural  instincts  lead  them ;  and  directly 
opposed,  too,  to  the  tendencies  of  thought  and  action  in  all  the 
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times  of  advancing  civilization,  whether  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
world;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  leaves  his  readers  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  causes  of  disturbance  that  now 
exist,  or  the  remedy  required  to  be  applied,  as  would  a  physician 
who  should  limit  the  study  of  his  patient  to  an  examination  of  the 
body  in  a  mass,  omitting  all  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  the  brain.  His  system  of  sociology  does  not  explain 
the  past,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  to  direct  the  future ;  and 
the  reason  why  it  does  not  and  cannot  is,  that  he  has  declined  to 
use  the  method  of  physics,  the  philosophy  which  studies  the  near  and 
the  known  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power  to  comprehend  the 
distant  and  the  unknown — which  studies  the  present  to  obtain 
knowledge  by  help  of  which  to  understand  the  causes  of  events  in 
the  past,  and  predict  those  which  are  bound  to  flow  from  similar 
causes  in  the  future. 

§  5.  Turning  from  France  to  Britain,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
home  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  most  essential  doctrines  have,  how- 
ever, been  wholly  repudiated  by  his  successors  of  the  modern 
school,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of  Messrs.  Malthos 
and  Ricardo.  "  Social  science,"  as  we  are  there  taught  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Comte,  "  is  a  deductive  science ;  not  indeed,"  as  he  con- 
tinues, "  after  the  model  of  geometry,  but  after  that  of  the  highest 
physical  sciences.  It  infers  the  law  of  each  effect  from  the  laws  of 
causation  upon  which  the  effect  depends ;  not,  however,  from  the 
law  merely  of  one  cause,  as  in  the  geometrical  method,  but  by  con- 
sidering all  the  causes  which  conjointly  influence  the  effect,  and 
compounding  those  laws  with  one  another."  * 

Such  is  the  theory.  What  is  the  practice  under  it,  we  may  now 
examine.  "Political  economy,"  says  the  same  author,  ''considers 
mankind  as  occupied  solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming  wealth, 
and  aims  at  showing  what  is  the  course  of  action  into  which  man- 
kind, living  in  a  state  of  society,  would  be  impelled,  if  that  motive, 
except  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  checked  by  the  two  perpetual 
counter  motives  above  adverted  to — aversion  to  labor  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences — were  abso- 
lute ruler  of  all  their  actions.    Under  the  influence  of  this  desire, 
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it  shows  mankind  accomalating  wealth,  and  employing  this  wealth 
in  the  prodnction  of  other  wealth ;  sanctioning  by  mutoal  agree- 
ment the  institution  of  property;  establishing  laws  to  prevent  indi- 
ridnals  from  encroaching  on  the  property  of  others  by  force  or 
fraod ;  adopting  yarions  contrivances  for  increasing  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  labor;  settling  the  division  of  the  produce  by 
agreement,  under  the  influence  of  competition,  *  *  and  employ- 
ing certain  expedients  *  *  to  facilitate  the  distribution.  All 
these  operations,  though  many  of  them  are  really  the  result  of  a 
plurality  of  motives,  are  considered  by  political  economy  as  flow- 
ing solely  from  a  desire  of  wealth.  *  *  *  *  Xot  that  any 
political  economist  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  man- 
kind are  really  thus  constituted,  but  because  this  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  science  must  necessarily  be  studied."* 

'*  For  the  sake  of  practical  utility,"  however,  the  principle  of 
population  is  required  to  be  "  interpolated  into  the  exposition,"  and 
this  is  done,  although  to  do  so  involves,  as  we  are  told,  a  depar- 
tare  from  "the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  arrangement. "f 

That  having  been  done,  we  have  the  politico-economical  man, 
on  one  hand  influenced  solely  by  the  thirst  for  wealth,  and  on  the 
other  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  sexual  passion  as  to  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  indulge  it,  however  greatly  such  indulgence 
may  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  wealth. 

What,  however,  is  this  thing  in  the  quest  for  which  he  is  so  assi- 
duously engaged  ?  What  is  wealth  ?  To  this  question  political 
economy  furnishes  no  reply,  it  having  never  yet  been  settled  in 
what  it  is  that  wealth  consists.  Were  it  suggested  that  land  con- 
stituted any  part  thereof,  the  answer  would  at  once  be  made  that 
by  reason  of  a  great  law  of  nature,  the  more  of  it  that  was  brought 
into  use,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  labor  given  to  its  improve- 
ment, the  less  must  be  the  return  to  human  effort,  the  poorer  must 
the  community  become,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency 
towards  poverty  and  death — and  that  such  must  certainly  be  the 
ease  could  readily  be  proved  by  passages  from  writers  of  high 
tothority.  Were  it  next  assumed  that  wealth  might  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  faculties,  proof  sufficient  could 
be  furnished  that  not  only  would  any  search  in  that  direction  be 
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vaiD,  bat  that  it  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact  thai 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  must  be  attended  with  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  wealth  at  the  command  of  the  community. 
Foiled  thus  in  all  his  efforts,  the  inquirer,  after  haying  studied 
carefully  all  the  books,  would  still  be  found  repeating  the  question 
— What  is  wealth  ? 

Turning  next  to  the  being  so  sedulously  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  undefined  something  that  seems  to  embrace  so  much,  and  that 
yet  excludes  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  things  usually  regarded  as 
wealth,  he  would  desire  to  satisfy  himself  if  the  subject  of  politi- 
cal economy  was  really  the  being  known  as  man.  He  might  per- 
haps ask  himself,  has  man  no  other  qualities  than  those  here 
attributed  to  him  ?  Is  he,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  solely  given 
to  the  search  for  food  and  shelter  for  his  body  ?  Does  be,  like 
them,  beget  children  for  the  sole  gratification  of  his  passions,  and 
does  he,  like  them,  leave  his  offspriug  to  feed  and  shelter  themselves 
as  they  may  ?  Has  he  no  feelings  or  affections  to  be  influenced  by 
the  care  of  wife  and  children  ?  Has  he  no  judgment  to  aid  him  in 
the  decision  as  to  what  is  likely  to  benefit  or  to  injure  him  ?  That 
he  did  possess  these  qualities  he  would  find  admitted,  but  the  econ- 
omist would  assure  him  that  his  science  was  that  of  material  wealth 
alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  wealth  of  affection  and  of  intel- 
lect held  by  Adam  Smith  in  such  high  esteem — and  thus  would 
he,  at  the  close  of  all  his  search,  discover  that  the  subject  of 
political  economy  was  not  really  a  man,  but  an  imaginary  being 
moved  to  action  by  the  blindest  passion,  and  giving  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  pursuit  of  a  thing  in  its  nature  so  undefinable  that  all 
the  books  in  use  might  be  searched  for  a  definition  that  would  be 
admitted  by  a  jury  of  economists  as  embracing  all  that  should  be 
included,  and  excluding  all  that  should  not. 

The  law  of  the  composition  of  forces  requires  that  we  should 
study  all  the  causes  tending  to  produce  a  given  effect.  That  effect 
is  Man — the  man  of  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the  social  phi- 
losopher who  excludes  from  consideration  his  feelings  and  affections, 
and  the  intellect  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  makes  precisely 
the  same  mistake  that  would  be  made  by  the  physical  one  who 
should  look  exclusively  to  gravitation,  forgetting  heat ;  and  should 
thence  conclude  that  at  no  distant  day  the  whole  material  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  would  become  a  solid  mass,  plants,  ani- 
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mals  and  men  haying  disappeared.  Socb  is  the  error  of  modem 
political  economy,  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
lenta  for  onr  consideration  a  mere  bmte  animal,  to  find  a  name  for 
which  it  desecrates  the  word  "man,"  recognized  bj  Adam  Smith 
■8  expressing  the  idea  of  a  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  its  Creator. 

It  was  well  asked  by  Goethe — "  What  is  all  intercourse  with 
maiure,  if  hy  the  analytical  method^  we  merdy  occupy  ourselves  with 
individual  material  parts,  and  do  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
which  prescribes  to  erery  part  its  direction,. and  orders  or  sanc- 
tions every  deviation  by  means  of  an  inherent  law  ?"  And  what, 
we  may  ask,  is  the  yaloe  of  an  analytical  process  that  selects  only 
the ''material  parts*' of  man — those  which  are  common  to  him- 
self and  the  beast — and  excludes  those  common  to  the  angels  and 
himself?  Such  is  the  course  of  modem  political  economy,  which 
not  only  does  not  "  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit,"  but  eyen  ignores 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  is  therefore  found  defining 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  natural  rate  of  wages,  as  being  "that 
price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborers,  one  with  another, 
to  snbsist  and  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or 
diminution'^ — that  is  to  say,  such  price  as  will  enable  some  to 
grow  rich  and  increase  their  race,  while  others  perish  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  exposure.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  a  system  that  has 
fairly  eamed  the  title  of  the  *'  dismal  science" — ^that  one  the  study 
of  which  led  M.  Sismondi  to  the  inquiry — "What,  then,  is  wealth 
everything,  and  is  man  absolutely  nothing?"  In  the  eyes  of 
modem  political  economy  he  is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing, 
because  it  takes  no  note  of  the  qualities  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  bmte,  and  is  therefore  led  to  regard  him  as  being  a  mere 
ittstmment  to  be  used  by  capital  to  enable  its  owner  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  its  use.  "  Some  economists,"  said  a  distinguished 
French  economist,  shocked  at  the  material  character  of  the  so- 
caDed  science,  "  speak  as  if  they  believed  that  men  were  made 
for  products,  not  products  for  men  ;"f  and  at  that  conclusion  must 
an  arrive  who  commence  by  the  method  of  analysis,  and  close 
with  exclusion  of  all  the  higher  and  distinctive  qualities  of  man. 

I  6.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge  we  find  ourselves  gradually 
passing  from  the  compound  to  the  simple  'f  from  that  which  is 
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abstrase  and  difficult  to  that  which  is  plain  and  easily  learned 
That  ''all  simple  ideas  are  true/'  we  have  been  assured  by  Des- 
cartes, and  evidence  of  the  fact  may  everywhere  be  found  in  the 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  wonderful  breadth  of  propositions  in 
science,  themselves  the  result  of  a  long  induction,  leading  to  the 
knowledge  of  great  truths  not  at  first  perceptible,  but  when  an- 
nounced so  conclusive  as  to  close,  almost  at  once  and  forever,  all 
discussion  in  reference  to  them.  The  falling  of  the  apple  led  New- 
ton to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  to  the  discovery  of  that  law  we 
owe  the  astonishing  perfection  of  modern  astronomy.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  science,  by  help  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
command  the  services  of  a  great  power  in  nature,  that  has  super- 
seded all  the  contrivances  of  man.  Kepler  and  Galileo,  Newton 
and  Franklin,  would  have  failed  in  all  their  efforts  to  extend  the 
domain  of  science,  had  they  pursued  the  method  of  M.  Comte  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  social  science. 

Does  this  method,  however,  supersede  entirely  the  d  priori  one  ? 
Because  we  pursue  the  method  of  analysis,  are  we  necessarily  pre- 
cluded from  that  of  synthesis  ?  By  no  means.  The  one,  however, 
is  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  other.  It  was  by  the 
careful  observation  of  particular  facts  that  Le  Terrier  was  led  to 
the  grand  generalization  that  a  new  and  unobserved  planet  was 
bound  to  exist,  and  in  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  and  there  it 
was  almost  at  once  discovered.  To  careful  analysis  of  various 
earths  it  was  due  that  Davy  was  led  to  the  announcement  of  the 
great  fact  that  all  earths  have  metallic  bases — one  of  the  grandest 
generalizations  on  record,  and  one  whose  truth  is  being  every  day 
more  and  more  established.  The  two  methods  were  well  described 
by  Goethe,  when  he  said  that  synthesis  and  analysis  were  ''  the  sys- 
tole and  diastole  of  human  thought,''  and  that  they  were  to  him 
'Mike  a  second  breathing  process — never  separated,  ever  pulsat- 
ing." "  The  vice  <^  the  d  priori  method,"  says  the  writer  from 
whom  this  passage  is  taken,  "when  it  wanders  from  the  right 
path,  is  not  that  it  goes  before  the  facts,  and  anticipates  the  tardy 
conclusions  of  experience,  but  that  it  rests  contented  with  its  own 
verdicts,  or  seeking  only  a  partial,  hasty  confrontation  with  facts — 
what  Bacon  calls  '  notiones  temer6  h,  rebus  abstractas.'  "^ 
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If  science  be  one  and  indivisible,  then  mast  the  method  of  stadj 
be  one.  That  this  is  so,  with  regard  to  all  the  departments  of* 
knowledge  that  underlie  social  science — physics,  chemistry,  and 
physiology — cannot  now  be  doubted,  yet  it  is  but  recently  that 
there  has  been  reason  to  believe  in  any  such  connection.  With 
each  new  discovery  the  approximation  becomes  more  close,  and  \iith 
each  we  see  how  intimately  are  the  facts  of  all  the  earlier  and  more 
abstract  departments  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  progress  of 
man  toward  that  state  of  high  development  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  intended.  From  hour  to  hour,  as  he  acquires  farther 
control  over  the  various  forces  existing  in  nature,  he  is  enabled  to 
live  in  closer  connection  with  his  fellow  man — to  obtain  larger 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing — to  improve  his  own  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  furnish  better  instruction  to  the  gene- 
ration destined  to  succeed  him.  The  knowledge  that  leads  to  such 
results  is  but  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  required  to  build, 
when  undertaking  to  construct  that  higher  department  denominated 
social  science,  and  the  instrument  that  has  been  so  successfully 
used  in  laying  the  foundation  cannot  but  be  found  equally  useful 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  itself. 

Mathematics  must  be  used  in  social  science,  as  it  is  now  in  every 
other  branch  of  inquiry,  and  the  more  the  former  is  used,  the  more 
the  latter  takes  the  form  of  real  science,  and  the  more  intimate  are 
shown  to  be  its  relations  with  other  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
Malthusian  law  was  the  first  instance  of  its  application,  and  had  it 
proved  a  true  one,  it  would  have  given  a  precision  to  political 
economy,  of  which  before  it  had  been  utterly  incapable,  making 
the  progress  of  man.  directly  dependent  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  powers  in  the  soil  on  which  he  lived.  So,  too, 
with  Mr.  Ricardo's  celebrated  theory  of  rent,  by  which  was  esta- 
blished what  he  deemed  to  be  the  natural  division  of  the  products 
of  labor  among  the  men  who  labored,  and  those  who  superintended 
the  work,  or  those  who  owned  the  land  by  which  they  were  yielded. 
The  method  of  both  these  great  laws  was  right,  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  adopted  that  method  has  properly  placed  their  authors 
in  the  front  rank  of  economists,  and  has  given  to  their  works  an 
amount  of  inflnence  never  before  exercised  by  any  writers  on 
economical  science.  That  they  fell  into  the  error  above  described, 
of  "  seeking  only  a  partial,  hasty  confrontation  with  facts,"  and, 
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therefore,  famished  the  world  with  theories  directly  the  reverse  of 
•truth,  does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  of  what  in6nite  advantage 
to  the  progress  of  science  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  the  facta 
brought  under  these  relatioils,  if  true,  nor  of  how  great  importance 
it  must  be  to  have  the  real  facts  brought  under  such  relations 
whenever  possible. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  following  proposition : — 
In  the  early  period  of  society,  when  land  is  abundant  and  people 
are  few  in  number,  labor  is  unproductive,  and  of  the  small  product^ 
the  land-owner  or  other  capitalist  takes  a  large  proportion^  leaving 
to  the  laborer  a  small  one.  The  larger  proportion  yields,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  amount,  and  both  laborer  and  capitalist  are 
poor — the  former  so  poor  that  he  is  everywhere  seen  to  have 
been  a  slave  to  the  latter.  Population  and  wealth,  however,  in- 
creasing, and  labor  becoming  more  productive,  the  land-owner's 
share  diminishes  in  its  proportion,  but  increases  in  its  amount. 
The  laborer's  share  increases  not  only  in  its  amount,  but  also  in 
its  proportion,  and  the  more  rapid  the  increase  in  the  productive- 
ness of  his  labor,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  augmented 
quantity  retained  by  him ;  and  thus,  while  the  interests  of  both  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  condition — the  slave  of 
the  early  period  becoming  the  free  man  of  the  later  one. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true — and  if  so,  it  establishes  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  was  propounded  by  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Ricardo 
— we  have  here  the  distinct  expression  of  a  mathematical  relation 
between  the  concomitant  variations  of  power  of  man  and  matter — 
of  the  man  representing  only  his  own  faculties,  and  of  the  man 
representing  the  accumulated  results  of  human  faculties  upon  mat- 
ter and  its  forces.  The  problem  of  social  science,  and  the  one 
attempted  to  be  solved  by  those  writers,  is,  what  are  the  relations 
of  man  and  the  outside  material  world.  They  change,  as  we  see, 
men  becoming,  in  some  countries,  from  year  to  year  more  and 
more  the  masters,  and  in  others,  the  slaves  of  nature.  In  what 
manner  is  it  that  changes  in  one  tend  to  produce  further  changes 
in  itself,  or  to  effect  changes  in  the  other  ?  To  this  question  we 
need  a  mathematical  answer,  and  until  it  shall  be  furnished — as  it  is 
believed  to  be  in  the  above  very  simple  proposition — political 
economy  can  bear  only  the  same  relation  to  social  science  that 
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tbe  obserrations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds  bear  to  modem  asiro- 
fiomj. 

Social  science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hare  an  existence.  That 
it  might  exist,  it  was  required  that  we  should  first  possess  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  knowledge  enabling  ns  to 
observe  how  it  is  that  man  is  enabled  to  obtain  command  over  the 
varioas  forces  provided  for  his  use,  and  to  pass  from  being  the 
slave,  to  becoming  the  master  of  nature.    "  Man,"  says  Goethe, 

only  knows  himself  in  as  far  as  he  knows  external  nature,"  and  it 
was  needed  that  the  more  abstract  and  general  departments  of 
knowledge  should  acquire  a  state  of  high  development,  before  we 
could  advantageously  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  highly  concrete 
and  special,  and  infinitely  variable  science  of  the  laws  by  which 
man  is  governed  in  his  relations  with  the  external  world,  and  with 
his  fellow-man.  Chemistry  and  physiology  are  both,  however,  of 
recent  date.  A  century  since,  men  knew  nothing  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  air  they  breathed,  and  it  is  within  that  period  that 
Haller  laid  the  foundation  of  the  physiological  science  that  now 
exists.  In  physics,  even,  tbe  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  four 
elements  had  yet  possession  of  many  of  the  schools,  and  still  pro- 
bably remains  in  some  of  those  on  the  outer  borders  of  civilization. 
In  this  state  of  things  there  could  be  but  little  progress  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  how  far  it  was  in  the  power  of 
man  to  compel  the  earth  to  yield  tbe  supplies  required  for  a  stea- 
dily increasing  population ;  and  without  that  knowledge  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  social  science. 

Science  requires  laws,  and  laws  are  but  universal  truths — ^truths 
to  which  no  exceptions  can  be  found.  Those  obtained,  harmony 
and  order  take  the  place  of  chaos,  and  we  are  led  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  as  much  to  recognize  effects  as  having 
been  the  natural  results  of  certain  definite  causes,  and  to  look 
for  the  reappearance  of  similar  effects  when  like  causes  shall 
again  occur,  as  did  the  first  man  when  he  had  definitely  con- 
nected the  presence  and  absence  of  light  with  the  rising  and 
letting  of  the  sun. 

Where,  however,  is  there  in  social  science  a  proposition  whose 
truth  is  universally  admitted  ?  There  is  not  even  a  single  one. 
A  century  since,  tha  strength  of  a  nation  was  regarded  as  tending 
to  Increase  with  augmentation  of  its  numbers,  but  now  we  are 
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tangbt  that  increase  of  numbers  brings  with  it  weakness  instead 
of  strength.  From  year  to  year  we  have  new  theories  of  the  laws 
of  population,  and  new  modifications  of  the  old  one — and  the 
question  of  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
labor  between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land,  is  now  discussed 
as  vigorously  as  it  was  fifty  years  since.  Of  the  disciples  of  Mes- 
sieurs Mai  thus  and  Ricardo,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreed  as  to  what 
it  was  that  their  masters  really  meant  to  teach.  On  one  day  we 
are  told  that  the  Ricardo-Malthusian  doctrine  is  dead,  and  on  the 
next  we  learn  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  want  of  knowledge  to  doubt 
its  truth  ;  and  yet  the  parties  to  whom  W3  are  indebted  for  all  this 
knowledge,  belong  to  the  same  politico-economical  school.*  The 
strongest  advocates  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  in 
cloth  are  found  among  the  fiercest  opponents  of  freedom  in  the 
trade  in  money ;  and  among  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  com- 
petition for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  are  to  be  found  the  most  de- 
cided opponents  of  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the  laborer's 
time  and  talents.  Teachers  who  rejoice  in  everything  tending  to 
increase  the  prices  of  cloth  and  iron,  as  leading  to  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  man,  are  found  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  deprecate  advance  in  the  price  of  the  laborer's  services,  as 
tending  to  diminution  of  power  for  the  maintenance  of  trade. 
Others  who  teach  non-interference  by  government  when  it  looks  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  are  among  the  most 
decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  interference  when  it  looks  to 
measures  leading  to  war  and  waste.  All  is  therefore  confusion, 
and  nothing  is  settled ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  the 
world  looks  quietly  on,  waiting  the  time  when  the  teachers  shall 

♦  "  We  believe  it  (the  Ricardo  principle  of  rent),  dominates  in  the  long 
run,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  nations.  ♦  ♦  We 
believe  the  law  of  population  to  which  Malthus  first  directed  public  att^^n- 
tion,  to  be  founded  in  fact." — London  Spectator^  Nov.  18, 1854. 

**  Nobody,  except  a  few  mere  writers,  now  troubles  himself  about  Malthas 
on  poimlation,  or  Ricardo  on  rent.  Their  error  may  yet  indeed  linger  in 
the  universities,  the  appropriate  depositories  for  what  is  obsolete." — London 
Economist f  same  date. 

"  In  fact,  this  phenomenon,  the  announcement  of  which  caused  so  much 
clamor  against  Malthus,  appears  to  me  incontestable." — Bastiat.  IJarmonies 
Economiques, 

"  The  theory  of  rent,  given  by  Ricardo,  appears  to  me  to  remain  un- 
touched."— Chevalier.    De  la  Monnaie, 

"  The  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  was  really,  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge it,  a  revelation." — Journal  des  Economistesj  Oct.  1854. 
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airiTc  at  some  nnderstanding  among  themselyes  as  to  what  it  is 
that  is  to  be  belieyed. 

That  thej  may  do  so,  it  is  essential  that  thej  arrive  at  some 
SQch  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  yarioas  terms  in 
common  nse,  no  approach  towards  which  has  yet  been  made. 
"  The  great  defect  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  onr  economists 
in  general,"  sajrs  Archbishop  Whateley,  "  is  the  want  of  defini- 
tions," and  in  proof  of  this  he  gives  his  readers  the  nomeroos  and 
widely  different  ones  furnished  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  highly  important  terms,  Yalne,  Wealth,  Labor, 
Capital,  Rents,  Wages,  and  Profits,  and  shows  that,  for  want  of 
clear  conceptions,  the  same  word  is  used  by  the  same  writer  at  one 
time  in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  that  in  which  he  uses  it 
at  another.  To  that  list,  he  might,  as  he  most  truly  says,  add 
'  many  others  "  which  are  often  used  without  any  more  explanation, 
or  any  more  suspicion  of  their  requiring  it,  than  the  words  "  tri- 
angle," or  "twenty""*" — and  as  a  consequence  of  this  it  is  that,  as 
will  be  hereafter  shown,  words  of  the  highest  importance  are  used 
by  distinguished  writers  as  being  entirely  synonymous,  when  really 
expressing  not  only  diffierent,  but  directly  opposite  ideas. 

§  7.  The  causes  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  are  readily 
explained.  Of  all  others,  social  science  is  the  most  concrete  and 
special — the  most  dependent  on  the  earlier  and  more  abstract 
departments  of  science — ^the  one  in  which  the  facts  are  most  difficult 
of  collection  and  analysis — and  therefore  the  last  that  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Of  all,  too,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
affects  the  interests  of  men,  their  feelings,  passions,  prejudices, 
and  therefore  the  one  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  men  col- 
lating facts  with  the  sole  view  to  deduce  from  them  the  knowledge 
they  are  calculated  to  afford.  Treating,  as  it  does,  of  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,  it  has  everywhere  to  meet  the  objection  of 
those  who  seek  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  privHege  at  the  cost 
of  their  fellow-men.  The  sovereign  holds  in  small  respect  the 
science  that  would  teach  his  subjects  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his 
exercise  of  poWer  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  soldier  cannot 
believe  in  one  that  looks  to  the  annihilation  of  his  trade,  nor  can 
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the  monopolist  readily  be  made  to  belieye  in  the  advantages  of 
competition.  The  politician  lives  by  managing  the  affairs  of 
others,  and  he  has  small  desire  to  see  the  people  tanght  the  proper 
management  of  their  own  concerns.  All  these  men  profit  by 
teaching  falsehood,  and  therefore  frown  npon  those  who  woald 
desire  to  teach  the  trnth.  The  landlord  believes  in  one  doctrine  and 
his  tenant  in  another,  while  the  payer  of  wages  looks  at  all  ques- 
tions from  a  point  of  sight  directly  the  opposite  of  the  one  occupied 
by  him  to  whom  the  wages  are  paid. 

We  here  meet  a  difficulty  with  which,  as  has  been  already  said, 
no  other  science  has  had  to  contend.  Astronomy  has  wrought  its 
way  to  its  present  prodigious  height  with  but  temporary  opposition 
from  the  schools,  because  no  one  was  personally  interested  in  con- 
tinuing to  teach  the  revolution  of  the  sun  around  the  earth.  For 
a  time  the  teachers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  disposed  to  deny 
the  movement  of  the  latter,  but  the  fact  was  proved,  and  opposi- 
tion ceased.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  when  geol<|gy  began  to  teach 
that  the  earth  had  had  a  longer  existence  than  previously  had 
been  believed.  The  schools  that  represented  by-gone  days  did 
then  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Copemicns  and  Galileo, 
denouncing  as  heretics  all  who  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ceived chronology,  but  short  as  is  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed, 
the  opposition  has  already  disappeared.  Franklin,  Dal  ton,  Wol- 
laston,  and  Berzelius  prosecuted  their  inquiries  without  fear  of 
opposition,  for  their  discoveries  were  unlikely  to  affect  injuriously 
the  pockets  of  land-owners,  merchants,  or  politicians.  Social 
science  is,  however,  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
schoolmen,  backed  everywhere  by  those  who  profit  by  the  ignorance 
and  the  weakness  of  the  people. 

The  occupants  of  academic  chairs  in  Austria  or  Russia  may  not 
teach  what  is  unfavorable  to  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  or  favor- 
able to  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  people.  The  doctrines  of 
the  schools  of  France  vary  from  time  to  time  as  despotism  yields 
to  the  people,  or  the  people  yield  to  it.  The  landed  aristocracy 
of  England  was  gratified  when  Mr.  Malthns  satisfied  it  that  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  people  resulted  necessarily  from  a  great 
law  emanating  from  an  all-wise  and  all-benevolent  Creator ;  and 
the  manufacturing  one  is  equally  so  when  it  sees,  as  it  thinks,  the 
fact  established  that  the  general  interests  of  the  country  are  to  be 
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promoted  bj  measares  looking  to  the  production  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap,  or  badlj  paid,  labor. 

The  system  of  this  country  being  based  upon  the  idea  of  entire 
political  equality,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  looking  to 
our  teachers  for  something  different,  eyen  if  not  better,  but  if  we 
riiould  do  so  we  should,  in  general,  be  disappointed.  With  few  and 
slight  exceptions,  our  professors  teach  the  same  social  science  that 
is  taught  abroad  by  men  who  live  by  inculcating  the  divine  rights 
of  kings ;  and  they  teach  self-government  by  aid  of  books  from 
which  their  pupils  learn  that  the  greater  the  tendency  towards 
equality  the  greater  is  the  hatred  among  the  several  classes  of 
which  society  is  composed.  Social  science,  as  taught  in  some  of 
the  colleges  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  is  now  on  a  level  with 
the  chemical  science  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  there 
it  will  remain  so  long  as  its  teachers  shall  continue  to  look  inwards 
to  their  own  miads  and  invent  theories,  instead  of  looking  out- 
wards to  the  greats  laboratory  of  the  world  for  the  collection  of 
facts  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  laws.  In  default  of  such  laws, 
they  are  constantly  repeating  phrases  that  have  no  real  meaning,, 
and  that  tend,  as  Goethe  most  truly  says,  to  "  ossify  the  organs  of 
intelligence,"  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  their  hearers.* 

The  state  in  which  it  now  exists  is  what  M.  Comte  is  accustomed 
to  denominate  the  metaphysical  one,  and  there  it  must  continue  to 
remain  until  its  teachers  shall  waken  to  this  fact,  that  there  is  but 
one  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  all  matter,  whether 
existing  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  coal,  a  tree,  a  horse,  or  a  man — and 
but  one  mode  of  study  for  all  departments  of  it.  "  The  leaf,"  says 
a  recent  writer,  "is  to  the  plant  what  the  microcosm  is  to  the  macro- 
cosm— it  is  the  plant  in  miniature — a  common  law  governs  the 
two,  and  therefore  whatever  disposition  we  find  in  the  parts  of  the 

♦  "  The  pagan,  the  idolater,  the  ignorant  even  of  the  Catholic  church, 
worship  their  stocks  and  stones ;  and  instead  of  regarding  these  as  signs 
cmlj  shadowing  forth  what  in  its  intellectual  state,  the  human  mind  can- 
not otherwise  express  of  its  religious  sentiments,  takes  the  signs  for  the 
things  thej  represent,  and  worships  them  as  facts.  We,  too,  worship  our 
signs — our  words.  Let  any  man  set  himself  to  the  task  of  examining  the 
state  of  his  knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjects,  divine  or  human, 
and  he  will  find  himself  a  mere  word-worshipper ;  he  will  find  words  with- 
out ideas  or  meaning  in  his  mind  venerated,  made  idols  of — idols  difl^erent 
from  those  carved  in  wood  or  stone  only  by  being  stamped  with  printer's 
ink  on  white  paper." — Laing,  Chronicle  of  the  Sea  Kingsy  Introd.  IHtserta- 
ticMj  chap.  ii. 
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leaf,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  parts  of  the  plants  and  vice 
versa.^^  So  is  it  with  the  tree  of  science,  with  its  many  branches, 
what  is  trne  of  its  root  cannot  be  otherwise  than  true  of  the  leaves 
and  the  fruit.  The  laws  of  physical  science  are  equally  those  of 
social  science,  and  in  erery  effort  to  discover  the  former  we  are 
but  paving  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  latter.  "  The  entire 
succession  of  men,"  said  Pascal,  "through  the  whole  course  of 
ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one  man,  always  living,  and  incessantly 
learning;"  and  among  the  men  who  have  most  largely  contributed 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  true  social  science  are  to  be  ranked 
the  eminent  teachers  to  whose  labors  we  have  been  so  largely 
indebted  for  the  wonderful  development  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
physiological  science  in  the  last  and  present  centuries. 

The  later  man  is,  therefore,  the  one  possessing  the  most  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  society  required  for  comprehending 
the  causes  of  the  various  effects  recorded  in  the  .pages  of  history, 
and  for  predicting  those  which  must  result  in  future  from  causes 
now  existing.  The  early  man  possessed  little  of  science  but  the 
instrument  required  for  its  acquisition,  and  what  of  it  he  did  acquire 
was  purely  physical  in  its  character  and  most  limited  in  its  extent 
The  existing  one  is  in  possession  not  only  of  physical  science  to 
an  extent  that  is  wonderful  compared  with  what  existed  a  century 
since,  but  to  this  he  has  added  the  chemical  and  physiological 
sciences  then  scarcely  known,  and  has  proved  that  the  laws  of  the 
former  and  more  abstract  are  equally  those  of  the  latter  more  con- 
Crete  and  special  ones.  If,  then,  there  is  truth  in  the  suggestion 
of  Pascal  that  we  are  to  consider  the  endless  succession  of  men  as 
one  mau)  may  it  not  be  that  the  laws  of  all  the  earlier  and  more 
abstract  departments  of  science  will  be  found  to  be  equally  true  in 
reference  to  the  highly  concrete  and  special  one  which  embraces  the 
relations  of  man  in  society — and  that,  therefore,  all  science  will 
prove  to  be  but  one,  its  parts  differing  as  do  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  but  producing,  as  does  the  sun's  ray,  undecomposed, 
one  white  and  bright  light  ?  To  show  that  such  is  the  case  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OP  MAN — ^THE  BIJBJECT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

§  I.  Man,  the  molecale  of  society,  is  the  subject  of  social  science. 
In  common  with  all  other  animals  he  requires  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  bnt  his  greatest  need  is  that  of  association  with  his  fel- 
low-men.   Born  the  weakest  and  most  dependent  of  animals,  he 
leqoires  the  largest  care  in  infancy,  and  must  be  clothed  by  others, 
whereas  to  birds  and  beasts  clothing  is  supplied  by  nature.  Ca- 
pable of  acquiring  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  he  appears  in 
the  world  destitute  even  of  that  instinct  which  teaches  the  bee  and 
the  spider,  the  bird  and  the  beaver,  to  construct  their  habitations, 
and  to  supply  themselves  with  food.    Dependent  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  himself  and  others  for  all  his  knowledge,  he  requires  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  either  to  record  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, or  to  profit  by  those  of  others ;  and  of  language  there  can  be 
none  without  association.    Created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  he 
should  participate  in  his  intelligence ;  but  it  is  only  by  means  of 
ideas  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  and  without  language  there  can  be  no  ideas — no 
power  of  thought.    Without  language,  therefore,  he  must  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  powers  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of 
the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the  horse,  the  speed  of  the  hare,  and 
the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  and  must  remain  below  the  level  of 
the  brute  creation.    To  have  language  there  must  be  association 
and  combination  of  men  with  their  fellow  men,  and  it  is  on  this 
condition  only  that  man  can  be  man ;  on  this  alone  that  we  can 
conceive  of  the  being  to  which  we  attach  the  idea  of  man.    "  It 
is  not  good,"  said  God,  "  that  man  should  live  alone,"  nor  do  we 
CTcr  find  him  doing  so;  the  earliest  records  of  the  world  exhibiting 
to  OS  beings  living  together  in  society,  and  using  words  for  the 
expression  of  their  ideas.    Whence  came  those  words  ?  Whence 
came  language  ?  With  the  same  propriety  might  we  ask — ^Why  does 
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born  ?   Why  does  man  see,  feel,  bear,  or  walk  f  Lai|pigi 

escapes  from  him  at  the  touch  of  oatare  herself,  and  the  power  of 
aBing  words  Is  his  essential  faculty,  enabling  him  to  maiatam  com- 
merce with  his  fellow  men,  and  Gttmg  him  for  that  association  with- 
out which  language  cannot  exist  The  words  society  and  lan- 
guage convey  to  the  mind  separate  and  distinct  ideas,  and  yet  by 
BO  efibrt  of  the  mind  can  we  conceiTe  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  Other. 

The  snbject  of  social  science  then  is  man — the  being  to  whom 
have  been  given  reason  and  the  facnitj  of  individualizing  sounds  so 
as  to  give  expression  to  every  variety  of  idea — and  who  hmB  been 
pkcod  in  a  position  to  exercise  that  faculty.  Isolate  him,  tad 
with  the  loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  he  loses  the  power  to  rea- 
son, and  with  it  the  distinctiTe  quality  of  man.  Restore  him  to 
Bociety,  and  with  the  return  of  the  power  of  speech  he  becomes 
again  the  reasoning  man. 

We  have  here  the  great  law  of  molecular  gravitation  as  thfi 
tndispensahle  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  being  known  as  min. 
The  particles  of  matter  having  each  an  independent  existence,  the 
fttotn  of  oxygen  or  of  hydrogen  is  as  perfect  and  complete  m  it 
could  be  were  it  in  connection  with  millions  of  others  like  itself* 
The  grain  of  sand  is  perfect  whether  flying  alone  before  the  wind 
or  resting  with  its  fellows  on  the  shores  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 
The  tree  and  the  shrub,  brought  from  distant  lands  and  standing 
alone  in  the  conservatory,  produce  the  same  frnits  and  yield  the 
same  odors  as  when  they  stood  in  the  groves  from  which  they  Iltd 
been  transplanted.  The  individual  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit  possess  all 
their  powers  in  a  state  of  entire  isolation.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  man.  The  wild  man,  wherever  found,  has  always 
proved  to  be  not  only  destitute  of  the  reasoning  facuUy,  but  dm^ 
titnte  also  of  the  instinct  that  in  other  animals  takes  the  place  of 
reason — and  therefore  the  most  helpless  of  beings. 

Man  t^nds  of  necessity  to  gravitate  towards  bis  fellow-man.  Of 
all  animals  he  is  the  most  gregarious,  and  the  greater  ihe  number 
collected  in  &  given  space  the  greater  ia  the  attractive  force  thm 
exerted,  as  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  eltiei  of 
the  ancient  world,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Athens  and  Hamei 
as  Is  now  seen  in  regard  to  Faris  and  London,  Vienna  and  Naplti, 
Fhlladelphift,  New  York^  and  Boston.    Gravitation  fa  here,  li 
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ererjwhere  else  in  the  material  worid,  \n  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
Bsass,  and  in  the  inverse  one  of  the  distance. 

Snch  being  the  case,  why  is  it  that  all  the  members  of  the 
human  familj  do  not  tend  to  come  together  on  a  single  spot  of 
earth  f  Because  of  the  existence  of  the  same  simple  and  nuiversal 
law  by  means  of  which  is  maintained  the  beantifol  order  of  the 
fjstem  of  which  our  planet  forms  a  part.  We  are  snrronnded 
bj  bodies  of  varions  sizes,  and  some  of  these  are  themselves  pro- 
vided with  satellites,  each  having  its  local  centre  of  attraction,  by 
means  of  which  its  parts  are  held  together.  Were  it  possible  that 
tliat  attractive  power  conid  be  annihilated,  the  rings  of  Satnrn,  the 
moons  of  onr  earth  and  of  Jnpiter,  woald  crumble  to  pieces  and 
fkll  inward  npon  the  bodies  they  now  attend,  a  mass  of  rains.  So, 
too,  with  the  planets  themselves.  Small  as  are  the  asteroids,  each 
has  within  itself  a  local  centre  of  attraction  enabling  it  to  preserve 
its  form  and  substance,  despite  the  superior  attraction  of  the  larger 
bodies  by  which  it  is  everywhere  surrounded. 

80  it  is  throughout  our  world.  Look  where  we  may  we  see 
local  centres  of  attraction  towards  which  men  gravitate,  some  exer- 
dsing  less  influence,  and  others  more.  London  and  Paris  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rival  suns  of  our  system,  each  exercising  a  strong 
attractive  force,  and  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  counter 
attraction  of  local  centres  like  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Florence  and 
Naples,  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  Europe  would  present  to  view  one 
great  centralized  system,  the  population  of  which  was  always  tend- 
ing towards  those  two  cities,  there  to  make  all  their  exchanges, 
and  thence  to  receive  their  laws.  So,  too,  in  this  country.  It  is 
seen  by  all  how  strong  is  even  now  the  tendency  towards  New 
Tork,  and  that,  too,  in  despite  of  the  existence  of  local  centres  of 
attraction  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Augusta^ 
Savannah,  and  Charleston,  and  in  the  numerous  capitals  of  the 
States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed.  Were  we  to  obliterate 
tkese  centres  of  attraction  and  place  a  centralized  government  like 
tksi  of  Engkind,  France,  or  Russia,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
■oi  only  would  it  grow  to  the  size  of  London,  but  soon  would  far 
exceed  it,  and  the  elTect  would  be  the  same  as  would  be  produced 
m  the  astronomical  world  by  a  similar  course  of  operation.  Ths 
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local  governments  woald  fall  to  pieces,  and  all  the  atoms  of  which 
thej  had  been  composed  wonld  tend  at  once  towards  the  new 
centre  of  gravity  that  had  been  thus  produced.  Local  and  volun- 
tary association  for  the  various  purposes  of  life,  throughout  what 
would  then  be  the  provinces  of  a  great  centralized  State,  woald  be 
at  an  end,  but  in  its  place  would  be  found  the  forced  association  of 
dependents  on  one  hand  and  masters  on  the  other.  Every  neigh- 
borhood' that  required  to  have  a  road  or  a  bridge,  to  establish  a 
bank,  or  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  would  be  required  to 
make  its  application  therefor  at  the  great  city,  distant  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  to  pay  innumerable  officers  before  it  could 
obtain  the  desired  permission,  as  is  now  the  case  in  France.  Every 
community  that  found  itself  suffering  from  heavy  taxes,  or  from  other 
oppressions  from  which  it  desired  to  be  relieved,  would  be  found 
seeking  to  make  itself  heard,  but  its  voice  would  be  drowned  by 
those  of  the  men  who  profited  by  such  abuses,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  complaints  to  Parliament  of  Ireland  and  of  India.  Instead 
of  going,  as  now,  to  the  little  capital  of  the  State,  close  at  hand, 
and  obtaining  without  cost  the  required  laws,  they  would  find 
themselves  compelled  to  employ  agents  for  the  negotiation  of  their 
business,  and  those  agents  would  then,  as  now  in  England,  accu- 
mulate enormous  fortunes  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  and  distant 
suitors.  Much  of  this  is  already  seen  at  Washington,  and  yet  how 
trivial  is  it  compared  with  what  it  would  be  were  all  the  varioos 
business  transacted  by  State  Legislatures  and  by  County  Boards 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  Congress,  as  it  now  is  within  that  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

The  centralizing  tendency  of  the  State  capital  is,  in  its  turn, 
greatly  neutralized  by  the  existence  of  opposing  centres  of  attrac- 
tion at  the  various  county  seats,  and  in  the  numerous  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Union,  each  managing  its  own  affairs,  and  each  pre- 
senting places  at  which  the  people  of  the  various  districts,  and  of 
the  whole  country  itself,  are  brought  into  connection  with  each 
other,  for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  physical  or  mental 
effort.  Obliterate  these — centralize  the  powers  of  towns  and 
counties  in  the  State  Legislatures — and  the  power  of  local  associa- 
tion throughout  the  States  would  be  in  a  great  degree  annihilated. 
The  State  capital,  or  that  of  the  Union,  would  grow  rapidly,  as 
would  the  sun  were  the  local  attraction  of  the  planets  destroyed. 
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The  splendor  of  both  might  be  greatly  increased,  bat  in  the  space 
now  traversed  by  the  planets  motion  wonld  cease  to  exist,  as  woald 
be  the  case  throughout  this  country,  were  it  made  dependent  on  a 
single  centre — and  without  motion  there  can  be  neither  association 
nor  force,  nor  consequently  progress. 

Further,  with  the  growth  of  centralization  there  would  be  seen 
a  diminution  in  the  counteracting  force  by  which  families  are  held 
together,  despite  the  attractions  of  the  capital.  Whatever  tends 
to  the  establishment  of  decentralization,  and  to  the  production  of 
local  employment  for  time  and  talent,  tends  to  give  value  to  land, 
to  promote  its  division,  and  to  enable  parents  and  children  to 
remain  in  closer  connection  with  each  other — and  the  stronger  the 
ties  that  bind  together  the  members  of  the  various  families  of  which 
the  conlmunity  is  composed,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  revolution 
on  their  own  axes,  and  the  greater  the  attraction  within  the  bosom 
of  the  communities  which  constitute  the  State.  Whatever  tends, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  diminution  of  local  employment,  tends  to  the 
consolidation  of  land,  the  breaking  up  of  families,  and  the  building 
op  of  great  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  as  we  see  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Italy,  Ireland,  India,  and  Britain,  and  as  is  at  this 
moment  seen  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  own  cities,  accompanied, 
as  it  always  is,  by  the  expulsion  of  our  people  to  distant  lands, 
with  constant  diminution  of  the  power  of  association  and  combina- 
tion. 

The  pages  of  history  furnish  throughout  evidence  that  the 
tendency  towards  association — without  which  the  human  animal 
cannot  become  the  being  to  which  we  apply  the  denomination  of 
man — ^has  everywhere  grown  with  increase  in  the  number  and 
strength  of  local  centres  of  attraction,  and  has  declined  with  their 
diminution.  Such  centres  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  Grecian 
Islands,  while  Laconia  and  Attica,  Boeotia  and  Argos,  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  Megara  and  Corinth,  were  enabled  each  to  rejoice  in  its 
own.  Local  association  existed  there  to  an  extent  that  had  until 
then  been  unequalled  in  the  world,  yet  the  tendency  towards  general 
association  was  exhibited  in  the  foundation  of  the  Isthmian  and 
Nemean,  and  the  yet  more  celebrated  Olympic  games,  which  drew 
together  all  that  were  distinguished  for  physical  or  intellectual 
power,  not  only  in  the  States  and  cities  of  Greece  itself,  but  in  the 
distant  Italy  and  Asia.    In  the  Amphictyonic  league  we  find 
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further  evidepce  of  the  tendency  to  general  as  a  consequence  of 
local  association ;  bnt  here,  unhappily,  the  idea  was  not  fully  car- 
ried out.  The  attractive  power  of  this  sun  of  the  system  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  which  frequently,  therefore,  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
and  jostled  against  each  other. 

To  the  equal  action  of  opposing  forces  it  is  due,  that  the  celes- 
tial world  is  enabled  to  exhibit  such  wonderful  harmony  and  such 
unceasing  motion — and  to  the  same  principle,  here  carried  out  to 
a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  is  due  that  the 
history  of  the  Union  has  presented  no  case  of  civil  war,  while 
exhibiting  an  amount  of  peaceful  motion  far  exceeding,  what  has 
elsewhere  been  exhibited.  Destroy  the  State  governments  and 
centralize  power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
result  would  be  found  in  a  steady  diminution  of  the  power  of  vo- 
luntary association  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  and  increase  in  the 
tendency  towards  involuntary  association  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
Destroy  the  central  government,  and  conflicts  among  the  States 
would  become  inevitable.  Th^  people  of  Greece  had  all  this  yet 
to  learn,  and  the  consequences  were  found  in  frequent  war  among 
the  states  and  cities,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  highly 
centralized  government,  controlling  the  disbursements  of  a  treasury 
filled  by  the  contributions  of  a  thousand  subject  cities.  Thence- 
forward, the  people  of  those  cities  lost  the  power  of  association  for 
the  determination  of  their  respective  rights,  and  had  to  seek  for 
justice  among  themselves  in  the  courts  of  Athens.  To  that  city 
resorted  all  who  had  money  to  pay  to,  or  to  receive  from,  the 
State — all  who  had  causes  to  try — all  who  sought  places  of  power 
or  profit — all  who  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  a  living  i^t 
home — and  all  who  preferred  the  work  of  plunder  to  that  of  labor ; 
and  with  every  step  in  this  direction,  decentralization  gave  way  to 
centralization,  until  at  length  Athens  and  Sparta,  Samos  and  Mi- 
tylene,  and  all  the  other  states  and  cities  of  Greece  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin — Attica  herself  becoming,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  property  of  a  single  individual,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  slaves, 
the  disposition  for  voluntary  association,  and  the  power  to  exercise 
it,  having  wholly  passed  away. 

Looking  to  Italy,  we  see  a  similar  course  of  things.  In  its  early 
days,  Etruria  and  the  Campagna,  Magna  Grsecia  and  the  Samnita 
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Hills,  presented  to  view  numerous  cities,  each  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict throughout  which  existed  in  a  high  degree  the  habit  of  local 
and  Tolnntary  association.  With  time,  however,  we  see  that  habit 
gradually  disappearing,  and  first  amoni^  the  people  of  Rome  itself, 
perpetually  engaged  in  disturbing  their  peaceful  neighbors.  The 
central  city  growing  by  help  of  plunder,  with  every  step  in  that 
direction  the  local  centres  of  attraction  diminished  in  importance, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  resort  to  the  arbitration 
of  Rome  itself.  As  power  became  more  and  more  centralized 
within  her  walls,  her  people  became  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  association  gradu- 
ally disappeared — while  Italy  throughout  presented  the  spectacle 
of  great  landlords  occupying  palaces,  and  surrounded  by  troops  of 
slaves.  So  long  as  the  opposing  forces  were  in  equal  balance, 
Italy  furnished  the  world  with  men,  but  with  her  decline  she  is  seen 
more  and  more  to  have  presented  it  with  slaves,  sometimes  attired 
in  the  beggar's  rags,  and  at  others  in  the  imperial  purple. 

Studying  the  history  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  we  see 
that  their  long  duration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  to  so 
great  an  extent  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  left  to  govern 
themselves,  subject  only  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties  to  the 
central  power.  Local  association  for  almost  every  purpose  was 
for  centuries  left  untouched,  and  the  towns  and  cities  imposed  their 
own  taxes,  determined  their  own  laws,  and  selected  the  magistrates 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Modem  Italy,  from  the  days  of  the  Lombards,  presented  during 
many  centuries  the  most  remarkable  case  of  the  connection  between 
local  attraction  and  the  power  of  voluntary  association.  Milan, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Padua,  and 
Verona,  were  each  centres  of  attraction  such  as  had  existed  once 
in  Greece,  but  in  default  of  a  sun  with  attractive  force  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  harmony  of  the  system,  they  were  perpetually  at  war 
with  each  other,  until  at  length  Austria  and  France  centralized 
within  themselves  the  government  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  habit 
of  voluntary  association  entirely  disappeared. 

India  had  numerous  centres  of  attraction.  In  addition  to  its 
various  capitals,  each  little  village  presented  a  self-governing  com- 
munity in  which  existed  the  power  of  association  to  an  extent 
scarcely  elsewhere  equalled — but  with  the  growth  of  central  power 
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in  Calcntta,  the  habit  and  the  power  of  exercising  it  have  almost 
altogether  disappeared. 

Spain  had  numerous  local  centres.  Association  there  existed 
to  a  great  extent,  not  only  among  the  enlightened  Moors,  but 
among  the  people  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Biscay. and  Leon.  The 
discovery  of  this  continent,  of  which  the  government  became  the 
absentee  landlord,  greatly  increased  the  central  power,  with  cor- 
responding decline  in  local  activity  and  local  association,  and  the 
consequences  are  visible  in  the  depopulation  and  weakness  that 
have  since  ensued. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  home  of  the  decentralization  of  Europe 
— of  jealousy  of  central  power — and  of  the  maintenance  of  local 
rights — as  a  consequence  of  which  the  tendency  towards  associa- 
tion has  always  been  strong  among  her  people,  and  has  now  been 
followed  up  by  the  union  of  her  communities  in  the  ZoU-  Verein, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Like  Greece,  Germany  has  always  been  deficient  as  regards  the 
sun  around  which  the  numerous  planets  might  peacefully  rcTolve, 
and  as  in  Greece,  powers  exterior  to  her  system  have  been 
enabled  to  use  one  community  against  another  to  an  extent  that 
has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization  at  home,  althongh 
as  a  rule,  she  has  interfered  little  with  its  progress  abroad. Strong 
for  defence,  she  has,  therefore,  been  weak  for  offence,  and  has 
exhibited  no  tendency  towards  wars  for  conquest,  or  towards  the 
levying  of  contributions  upon  her  poorer  neighbors,  as  has  been 
so  much  the  case  with  her  highly  centralized  neighbor,  France. 
Abounding  always  in  local  centres  of  attraction,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  create  a  great  central  city  to  direct  the  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  that  it  is  due  that  Germany  is  now  so 
rapidly  taking  the  position  of  the  great  intellectual  centre,  not  only 
of  Europe,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 

-^mong  the  states  of  Germany  there  is  none  whose  policy  has  so 
much  tended  to  the  maintenance  of  local  centres  of  action,  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  state,  as 
Prussia.  All  the  ancient  divisions,  from  the  communes  to  the  pro- 
vinces, have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  their  constitutions  as 

*  Austria  is  a  compound  of  numerous  bodies,  a  largo  portion  of  which  is 
entirely  exterior  to  Germany.  Her  wars  in  Italy  have  mostly  been  Aus- 
trian and  not  Germanic. 
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carefallj  respected,  as  a  coDseqaence  of  which  it  is  that  here  we 
find  the  people  advaDclDg  towards  freedom  with  great  rapidity 
while  the  state  is  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  power.  The 
peaceful  effects  of  decentralization  are  here  fully  exhibited  in  the 
fact  that,  ander  the  lead  of  Prussia,  Northern  Germany  has  been 
broaght  under  a  great  federal  system,  by  help  of  which  internal 
commerce  has  been  placed  on  a  footing  almost  precisely  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  these  United  States. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  had  decentralization  more  existed,  and  no- 
where had  the  tendency  to  peaceful  association,  or  the  strength  of 
resistance  to  attacks  from  without  consequent  npon  union,  been 
more  fully  exhibited  than  in  Switzerland,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  widest  religious  differences.  The  wars  and  revo- 
Intions  of  the  period  ending  in  1815,  and  the  constant  revolutions 
and  growing  centralization  of  France,  have  here,  however,  pro- 
duced their  usual  effect  in  the  establishment  of  increased  centraliza- 
tion, under  which  the  weaker  cantons  have  been  deprived  of  rights 
they  had  for  ages  enjoyed,  and  tyranny  and  oppression  are  gradu- 
ally taking  the  place  of  the  freedom  and  exemption  from  taxation 
that  before  existed. 

The  French  Revolution  annihilated,  when  it  should  have  strength- 
ened the  local  governments — and  thus  was  centralization  increased 
when  it  should  have  been -diminished,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  seen  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  wars  and  revolutions.  Much 
was  done  towards  decentralization  when  the  lands  of  absentee 
nobles  and  of  the  church  were  divided  among  the  people,  and  to 
the  counteracting  effect  of  this  measure  it  is  due  that  France  has 
grown  in  strength  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  centralization 
of  her  system. 

Belgium  and  Holland  present  remarkable  instances  of  the  power 
of  local  action  to  produce  habits  of  association.  In  .both,  the 
towns  and  cities  were  numerous,  and  the  effect  of  combined  action 
is  seen  in  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  what  was  originally  one 
of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  division  of  land  so  complete,  or  its 
possession  so  secure,  as  in  Norway,  at  and  before  the  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England;  and  in  none,  consequently,  was  the 
power  of  local  attraction  so  fully  exhibited.    The  habit  of  asso- 
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ciation,  therefore,  existed  to  an  extent  then  unknown  in  France 
and  Germany,  developing  itself  in  the  establishment  of  "  a  litera- 
tare  in  their  own  language,  and  Hying  in  the  common  tongue  and 
minds  of  the  people."*  Elsewhere,  the  languages  of  the  educated 
and  uneducated  classes  have  differed  so  widely  as  to  render  the 
literature  used  by  the  former  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  latter; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  has  been  "a  want  of  that 
circulation  of  the  same  mind  and  intelligence  through  all  classes 
of  the  social  body,  differing  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  in  the 
most  educated  and  most  ignorant,  and  of  that  circulation  and  in- 
terchange of  impressions,  through  a  language  and  literature  com- 
mon to  all,  which  alone  can  animate  a  population  into  a  nation."f 
They  were  in  advance  of  other  nations,  too,  in  the  fact  thdt  em- 
ployments were  diversified,  affording  further  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habit  of  association  and  combination.  "Iron,"  continues 
Mr.  Laing,  "is  the  mother  of  all  the  useful  arts;  and  a  people 
who  could  smelt  it  from  the  ore,  and  work  it  into  all  that  is 
required  for  ships  of  considerable  size,  from  a  nail  to  an  anchor, 
could  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  such  utter  barbarism  as  they 
have  been  represented  to  us.  They  had  a  literature  of  their  own, 
and  laws,  institutions,  social  arrangements,  a  spirit  and  character, 
very  analogous  to  the  English,  if  not  the  source  from  which  the 
English  flowed ;  and  were  in  advance  of  all  Christian  nations  in 
one  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  in  which  great  combinations  of 
them  are  required — the  building,  fitting  out,  and  navigating  large 
vessels."! 

The  same  habit  of  local  association  has  ever  since  existed,  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  to  union  whose  effects  were  fully  exhibited 
in  the  establishment,  forty  years  since,  of  a  system  of  government, 
in  whicl)  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing  forces  are  balanced  to 
an  extent. not  exceeded  in  the  world;  and,  as  a  consequence,  this 
little  people  has  exhibited  a  force  of  resistance  to  centralization, 
sought  to  be  introduced  from  abroad,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  history.  § 

*  Chronicle  of  the  Sea-Kings  of  Norway.  Introductory  chapter  hy  S. 
Laing,  p.  33. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  30.  t  Ihid.,  p.  146. 

§  Tlie  reader  who  may  desire  fully  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  resist- 
ance of  free  governments,  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  Mr. 
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The  attractioQ  of  local  centres,  throaghout  the  British  islands, 
formerly  so  great,  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  tended  steadily  to  dimi- 
nish— Edinburgh,  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  having  become 
a  mere  provincial  city;  and  Dablin,  once  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent Parliament,  having  so  much  declined,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  place  at  which  the  representative  of  majesty  holds 
his  occasional  levees,  it  would  scarcely  at  all  be  heard  of.  London 
and  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  have  grown  rapidly; 
bnt  with  those  exceptions,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  stationary  in  the  period  from  1841  to  1851.  Everywhere, 
there  is  exhibited  an  increasing  tendency  towards  centralization, 
accompanied  by  diminution  in  the  strength  of  local  attraction, 
increase  6f  absenteeism,  and  decline  in  the  power  of  voluntary 
association — ^the  diminution  of  the  latter  wonderfully  exhibited,  in 
the  few  past  years,  in  the  emigration  from  its  shores.  With  every 
step  in  that  direction,  there  is  witnessed  a  steady  increase  in  the 
necessity  for  involuntary  association,  manifested  by  an  increase  of 
fleets  and  armies,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  contributions 
required  for  their  support. 

The  Northern  States  of  the  Union  present,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  a  combination  of  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing  forces 
to  an  extent  that  has  never  elsewhere  been  equalled;  and  there,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  existing  in  a  high  degree,  the  tendency  to  local 
action  for  the  creation  of  schools  and  school-houses,  the  making  of 
roads,  and  the  formation  of  associations  for  almost  every  imagin- 
able pnrpose.  The  system  of  laws  that  maintains  harmony 
thronghout  the  Universe  is  here  exactly  imitated — each  State  con- 
stitoting  a  body  perfect  in  itself,  with  local  attraction  tending 
to  maintain  its  form,  despite  the  gravitating  tendency  towards 
the  centre,  around  which  it,  and  its  sister  States,  are  required  to 
revolve. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  it  is,  that  the  course  of  the  North 
has  been  always  peaceful — there  having  been,  at  no  period,  the 
smallest  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
or  for  interference  with  the  rights  of  neighboring  States.  Annex- 

Laing^s  accoont  of  his  residence  in  Norway  during  the  period  of  the  several 
conflicts  between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  governments,  in  the  period 
from  1830  to  1840. 
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ation  of  the  British  provinces,  with  their  millions  of  free  inhabit- 
ants, would  add  largely  to  the  northern  strength ;  and  yet,  while 
co-operating  with  the  South  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  and  Lod- 
isiana,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  the  question  of  incorpo- 
rating Canada  into  the  Union,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  haying 
ever,  seriously,  been  considered. 

Looking  to  the  Southern  States,  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is 
presented  to  our  view.  Masters,  there,  own  men  who  are  denied 
all  power  of  voluntary  association,  and  may  not  even  sell  their 
own  labor,  or  exchange  its  product  for  that  of  the  labor  of 
others.  This  is  centralization,  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  through- 
out the  South,  so  strong  a  tendency  towards  disturbance  of  the 
power  of  association  elsewhere.  All  the  wars  of  the  Union  have 
here  had  their  origin.  War  tends  to  increase  the  number  ^f  hu- 
man machines  that  carry  muskets,  and  require  for  their  support 
large  contributions,  that  might  be  better  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  or  mills,  by  help  of  which  association  would  be 
promoted. 

Barbarism  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  absence  of  associa- 
tion. Deprived  of  this,  man — losing  his  distinctive  qualities — 
ceases  to  be  the  subject  of  social  science. 

§  2.  The  next  distinctive  quality  of  man  is  individuality. 
Each  rat  or  robin,  fox  or  wolf,  is  the  type  of  his  species  wherever 
found,  possessing  habits  and  instincts  in  common  with  all  his  race. 
Not  such  is  the  case  with  man,  in  whom  we  find  differences  of 
tastes,  feelings,  and  capacities,  almost  as  numerous  as  those  ob- 
served in  the  human  countenance.  In  order,  however,  that  these 
differences  may  be  developed,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be  brought 
into  association  with  his  fellow  man;  and  where  that  has  been 
denied,  the  individuality  can  no  more  be  found,  than  it  would  be, 
were  we  searching  for  it  among  the  foxes,  or  the  wolves.  The  wild 
men  of  Germany,  and  those  of  India,  differ  so  little,  that  in  read- 
ing the  description  of  the  one,  we  might  readily  suppose  we  were 
reading  that  of  the  other.  Passing  from  these,  to  the  lower  forms 
of  association,  such  as  exist  among  savage  tribes,  we  find  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  the  development  of  the  varieties  of  individual  cha- 
racter; but,  desiring  to  find  their  highest  development,  we  must 
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8eek  it  in  those  places  in  which  there  exists  the  greatest  demand 
for  intellectual  effort — those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  variety 
of  employment — those  in  which,  therefore,  the  power  of  association 
most  perfectly  exists,  in  towns  and  cities.  That  this  should  be 
the  case,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  is  everywhere  else 
observed. 

"  The  more  imperfect  a  being  is,"  says  Goethe,  the  more  do  its 
individual  parts  resemble  each  other,  and  the  more  do  these  parts 
resemble  the  whole.  The  more  perfect  a  being,  the  more  dissimilar 
are  the  parts.  In  the  former  case,  the  parts  are  more  or  less  a 
repetition  of  the  whole ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  totally  unlike 
the  whole.  The  more  the  parts  resemble  each  other,  the  less  sub- 
ordination is  there  of  one  to  the  other;  subordination  of  parts 
indicates  a  high  grade  of  organization."^ 

This  is  as  true  of  societies  as  it  is  of  the  plants  and  animals  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  written.  The  more  imperfect  they  are — 
the  less  the  variety  of  employments,  and  the  less,  consequently,  the 
development  of  intellect— the  more  do  the  parts  resemble  each  other, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  study  man  in  the  purely 
agricultural  countries  of  the  earth.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
employments — the  greater  the  demand  for  intellectual  effort — ^the 
more  dissimilar  become  the  parts,  and  the  more  perfect  becomes 
the  whole,  as  may  readily  be  seen  on  comparing  any  purely  agri- 
cultural district  with  another  in  which  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  are  happily  combined.  Difference  is  essential  to 
association.  The  farmer  does  not  need  to  associate  with  his  brother 
farmer,  but  he  does  need  to  do  so  with  the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, and  the  miller.  The  mill  operative  has  little  occasion  to 
exchange  with  his  brother  operative,  but  he  docs  require  to  ex- 
change with  the  builder  of  houses,  or  the  seller  of  food ;  and  the 

♦  The  same  idea  is  thus  given  in  a  recent  work  of  great  ability :  "  The 
differences  are  the  condition  of  development ;  the  mutual  exchanges,  which 
are  the  consequences  of  these  diflferences,  waken  and  manifest  life.  The 
greater  the  diversity  of  organs,  the  more  active  and  superior  is  the  life  of 
the  individual.  The  greater  the  variety  of  individualities  and  relations  in 
a  society  of  individuals,  the  greater  also  is  the  sum  of  life,  the  more  uni- 
versal iiJ  the  development  of  life,  the  more  complete,  and  of  a  more  elevated 
order.  But  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  life  should  unfold  itself  in  all  its 
richness  hy  diversity,  but  that  it  exhibits  itself  in  its  utility,  in  its  beauty, 
in  its  goodness,  by  harmony.  Thus  we  recognize  the  proof  of  the  old  pro- 
rerb,  *  Variety  in  unity  is  perfection.'  " — Guyot's  Earth  and  Man,  p.  80. 
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more  nomeroas  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  the  greater  will  be  the  facility  for,  and  the  tendency  to^ 
that  combination  of  effort  required  for  developing  the  pecaliit 
qnalities  of  its  individaal  members.  It  is  frequently  remarked  to 
what  an  extraordinary  extent,  when  a  demand  arises,  pecaliar 
qualities  are  found  whose  existence  had  before  been  unsuspected. 
Thus,  in  our  own  revolution,  blacksmiths  and  lawyers  proved  them- 
selves distinguished  soldiers,  and  the  French  revolution  brought  to 
light  the  military  abilities  of  thousands  of  men  that  otherwise  might 
have  passed  their  lives  at  the  tail  of  the  plough.  It  is  the  occasion 
that  makes  the  man.  In  every  society  there  exists  a  vast  amoont 
of  latent  capacity  waiting  but  the  opportunity  to  show  itself,  and 
thus  it  is  that  in  communities  in  which  there  is  no  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, the  intellectual  power  is  to  so  great  an  extent  wasted, 
producing  no  result.  Life  has  been  defined  as  being  a  "  mutual 
exchange  of  relations,"  and  where  difference  does  not  exist,  ex- 
changes cannot  take  place. 

So  is  it  everywhere  throughout  nature.  To  excite  electricity, 
two  metals  are  required  to  be  brought  together ;  but  in  order  thai 
they  may  combine,  they  must  first  be  reduced  to  t^eir  original  ele- 
ments, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  help  of  a  third  body  differing 
totally  from  both.  That  done,  what  was  before  dull  and  inert  be- 
comes active  and  full  of  life,  and  capable  at  once  of  entering  into 
new  combinations.  So,  too,  with  the  lump  of  coal.  Break  It  np 
Into  pieces,  however  small,  and  scatter  them  in  the  ground,  and 
there  they  will  remain,  still  pieces  of  coal.  Let  them,  however,  be 
*  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  heat — let  the  several  parts  be  wmK- 
vidualized — and  at  once  they  become  capable  of  entering  into  iie# 
combinations,  forming  parts  of  the  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  or 
blossoms  of  trees,  or  of  the  bones,  muscles,  or  brain  of  man.  The 
wheat  yielded  to  the  labors  of  man,  might  remain,  as  we  know  It 
to  have  remained  for  numerous  centuries,  undecoroposed  and  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  combination  with  any  other  matter;  but  let 
it  pass  through  the  stomach,  and  at  once  it  is  resolved  Into  Its 
original  element,  part  of  which  becomes  bones,  blood,  or  fat,  and 
then  again  passes  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration — while  another  is 
ejected  in  the  form  of  excrement,  and  ready  to  enter  instantly  Into 
the  composition  of  new  vegetable  forms.   The  power  of  association 
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Ann  exists  everywhere  throagboat  the  material  world  in  the  ratio  of 
IndiTidoallzation.  So,  too,  has  it  everywhere  been  with  man — and 
the  development  of  individnality  has,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conn- 
tries,  been  in  the  ratio  of  his  power  to  act  in  obedience  to  that  prime 
law  of  his  nature  which  imposes  npon  him  a  necessity  for  association 
with  his  fellow-men. 

That  power,  as  has  already  been  seen,  has  always  existed  in 
the  ratio  of  the  eqnal  action  of  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing 
forces,  and  where  that  action  has  most  been  found  we  should  most 
find  individuality,  and  that  such  has  been  the  case  can  readily  be 
^owD.  In  no  country  of  the  world  has  it  ever  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Oreece  in  the  period  immediately 
anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  then  and  there  it  is  that  we 
find  the  highest  development.  To  the  men  produced  in  that  period 
it  is  that  the  age  of  Pericles  owes  its  illustration.  The  destruction 
of  Athens  by  Persian  armies  brought  with  it  the  conversion  of 
citizens  into  soldiers,  with  steady  tendency  to  increase  of  central- 
ization and  decline  of  the  power  of  voluntary  association  and  of 
individuality,  until  the  slave  alone  is  found  cultivating  the  lands  of 
Attics,  the  free  citizens  of  the  earlier  period  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared.— So,  likewise,  was  it  in  Italy,  where  the  highest  indi- 
vidnality was  found  when  the  Campagna  was  filled  with  cities. 
Following  their  decline  the  great  city  grows,  filled  with  paupers, 
tiie  capital  of  a  land  cnltiyated  by  slaves. — So  it  is  now  throughout 
Hie  East,  where  society  is  dirided  into  two  great  parts — the  men 
who  toil  and  slave  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who 
live  by  the  labors  of  the  slave.  Between  two  such  masses  there  can 
be  no  association,  and  among  the  members  there  can  be  bnt  little, 
becanse  there  is  wanting  among  them  that  difference  of  pursuits 
which  is  required  for  producing  an  exchange  of  relations.  The  chain 
of  society  being  there  deficient  in  the  connecting  links,  there  is  no 
motion  among  the  parts,  and  where  motion  does  not  exist  there 
can  be  no  more  development  of  individuality  of  character  than 
conld  be  found  in  the  pebble-stone  before  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  numerous  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
remarkable  for  their  motion,  and  for  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality.   So,  likewise,  was  it  in  Belgium,  and  in  Spain  prior  to 
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the  centralization  which  followed  close  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  this 
continent. — Sach  was  the  case,  too,  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  now 
composing  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If 
we  take  Ireland  separately,  we  find  her  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury giving  to  the  world  such  men  as  Burke,  Flood,  Grattan, 
Sheridan,  and  Wellington ;  but  since  then  centralizatioa  has 
greatly  grown,  and  individuality  has  passed  away.  So,  likewise, 
has  it  been  in  Scotland  since  the  union.  A  century  since  that  coun- 
try presented  to  view  a  body  of  men  occupying  positions  as  dis- 
tinguished as  any  that  could  be  found  in  Europe,  but  her  local 
institutions  have  decayed,  and  there  are  now,  as  we  are  told,  "fewer 
individual  thinkers''  in  that  country  than  at  any  period  ''since  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century."*  The  mind  of  the  whole  youth  of 
that  country  is  now,  as  the  same  journal  tells  us,  required  to  be 
''cast  in  the  mould  of  English  universities,"  which  exercise  upon 
it  "  an  influence  unfavorable  to  originality  and  power  of  thought" 

In  England  herself,  centralization  has  made  great  progress,  and 
the  consequence  among  her  people  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
steady  increase  of  pauperism,  a  condition  of  things  adverse  to  the 
development  of  individuality.  The  little  landed  proprietors  have 
gradually  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  farmer  and  his  hired 
laborers,  and  the  great  manufacturer,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  opera- 
tives, of  whose  names  even  he  is  ignorant — and  with  every  step  in 
this  direction  there  is  diminished  power  of  voluntary  association. 
London  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  at  the  cost  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  thus  does  centralization  produce  the  disease  of  over 
population,  to  be  cured  by  a  colonization  tending  at  every  step 
further  to  diminish  the  power  of  association. 

Looking  to  France,  we  may  see  the  steady  decline  of  indivi- 
duality attending  the  growth  of  centralization.  In  the  highly  cen- 
tralized days  of  Louis  XIV.,  almost  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors  and  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church — nearly  all  of  whom  were  mere  courtiers  whose  faces  but 
reflected  the  expression  apparent  on  that  of  the  sovereign  they 
were  bound  to  worship.  The  right  to  labor  was  then  held  to  be  a 
privilege  to  be  exercised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch,  and  men 
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were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  consciences,  or  even  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

Passing  to  this  country,  we  find  in  the  Northern  States  indi- 
vidnaiity  developed  to  an  extent  elsewhere  entirely  unknown,  and  for 
the  reason  that  centralization  exists  in  a  very  limited  degree,  while 
decentralization  facilitates  the  rapid  growth  of  the  associative 
power.  All  the  links  of  the  chain  are  here  to  be  found,  and  as 
every  man  feels  that  he  can  rise  if  he  will,  there  is  the  strongest 
indncement  to  strive  for  intellectual  development.  In  the  Southern 
States  power  centralizes  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  associa- 
tion among  the  slaves  can  take  place  only  through  the  master,  as 
a  consequence  of  which  there  is  little  individuality. 

It  is  in  variety  there  is  unity,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the 
social  as  it  is  of  the  material  world.  Let  the  reader  watch  the 
movements  of  a  city  and  study  the  facility  with  which  men,  so 
various  in  their  qualities,  combine  their  movements — and  the  num- 
ber required  to  work  in  combination  for  the  production  of  a  penny 
newspaper,  a  ship,  a  house,  or  an  opera — andthen  compare  it  with 
the  dilBcolty  experienced  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  purely  agricultural  portions  of  it,  of  combining  for  even  the 
most  simple  purposes,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  difference  that  leads 
to  association.  The  more  perfect  the  organization  of  society — 
the  greater  the  variety  of  demands  for  the  exercise  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  powers — the  higher  will  be  the  elevation  of  man 
as  a  whole,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  contrasts  among  men. 

IncHviduality  thus  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, and  prepares  the  way  for  further  and  more  perfect  combi- 
nation of  action. 

The  more  perfectly  the  local  attraction  tends  to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  centre — ^the  more  society  tends  to  conform  itself  to  the 
laws  we  see  to  govern  our  system  of  worlds — ^the  more  harmonious^ 
will  be  the  action-  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
tendency  towards  voluntary  association,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  abroad  and  at  home. 

§  3.  Next  among  the  qualities  by  which  man  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  animals,  is  that  of  responsibility  before  his  fellow- 
man,  and  before  his  Creator,  for  his  actions. 

The  slave  is  not  a  responsible  being,  for  he  but  obeys  bis  master. 
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The  soldier  is  not  responsible  for  the  mnrders  he  commits,  for  he 
is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  superior  officer,  and  he  in 
turn  but  obeys  the  irresponsible  chief  of  the  State.  The  pauper  is 
an  irresponsible  being,  though  often  held  by  man  to  be  responsi- 
ble. Responsibility  grows  with  the  growth  of  individuality,  and 
the  latter  grows,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
association. 

The  savage  slays  and  robs  his  fellow-men,  and  proudly  exhibits 
their  scalps,  or  the  plunder  he  has  acquired,  as  evidence  of  his 
cunning  or  his  courage.  The  soldier  boasts  of  his  prowess  in  the 
field,  and  gladly  enumerates  the  men  who  have  fallen  by  his  arm, 
and  this  he  does  in  a  community  whose  laws  award  fine  and  im- 
prisonment as  the  punishment  for  even  the  smallest  violation  of 
personal  rights.  The  warlike  nation  prides  itself  upon  the  glory 
acquired  in  the  field,  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  decorates  its  galleries  with  pictures  plundered  from  their  right- 
ful owners,  while  generals  and  admirals  live  in  affluence  upon  their 
respective  shares  of  the  spoils  of  war.  With  growing  individu- 
ality men  learn  to  denominate  such  acts  by  their  true  and  only 
legitimate  titles — robbery  and  murder. 

The  savage  is  not  responsible  for  his  children,  nor  is  the  slave, 
who  regards  them  as  only  his  master^s  property.  With  every  step 
towards  perfect  individuality — always  the  result  of  increase  in  the 
power  of  voluntary  association — men  learn  more  and  more  to  appre- 
ciate their  severe  responsibility  towards  society  at  large,  and  towards 
their  Creator,  for  the  careful  preparation  of  their  children  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  both.  To  that  feeling,  more  than  to 
any  other,  are  due  the  vigorous  efforts  made  for  acquiring  the 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  by  which  the  associated  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  isolated  one — and  thus  it  is  that  each  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man  aids,  and  is  aided  by,  each 
and  every  of  the  others.  The  savage  is  indolent,  and  he  destroys 
his  female  children.  The  farmer  extends  his  cultivation  that  he 
may  provide  more  fully  for  the  moral  and  physical  training  of 
his  sons,  and  so  fit  them  better  than  he  himself  had  been  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men.  The  artisan  im- 
proves his  machinery,  that  he  may  call  to  his  aid  the  power  of 
•electricity  or  of  steam,  and  every  step  in  this  direction  develops  more 
fully  his  own  peculiar  powers.    He  thus  becomes  more  individual* 
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ized  with  great  increase  in  the  feeling  of  responsihih'tj  both  for 
himself  and  his  children,  and  in  the  disposition  for  combination  of 
his  efforts  with  those  of  his  fellow-men — ^whether  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  productiyeness  of  their  common  labor,  or  for 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  Is  a  part. 

Here  again  we  find  the  correspondence  between  tlje  development 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  man  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  equal  ac- 
tion of  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing  forces.  The  Spartans 
permitted  no  responsibility  for  their  children,  and  they  endeayored 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wealth,  while  surrounding  themselves  with 
slaves,  to  whom  all  individuality  was  denied.  The  helot  had  no 
will  of  his  own.  In  Attica,  on  the  contrary,  although  slaves  were 
numerous,  labor  was  held  in  much  higher  respect,  and  diversity  of 
employment  caused  great  demand  for  intellectual  effort.  There, 
consequently,  the  rights  of  parents  were  respected,  while  those  of 
the  child  were  fully  cared  for  under  the  laws  of  Solon. 

In  the  East,  and  in  Africa,  where  individuality  has  no  existence, 
parents  kill  their  children,  and  childfen  expose  their  parents  when 
unable  to  support  themselves.  In  the  highly  centralized  France, 
foundling  hospitals  abound,  and  it  is  but  quite  recently  that  any 
effort  has  been  made  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  growth  of  centralization  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  children,  and  child-murder  now  occupies  the  place 
that  in  France  is  filled  by  the  foundling  hospital.  No  provision 
exists  for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  declines  with  the  decline  of  individuality  that  has 
attended  the  consolidation  of  the  land,  and  the  substitution  of  day 
laborers  for  small  proprietors. 

In  decentralized  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  provision  for  education.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highly 
decentralized  Northern  States  of  the  Union  that  we  see  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  growing  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this 
regard.  The  system  of  universal  education  commenced  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  her  earlier  settlers  has  made  its  way  gradually  through 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  Western 
States,  aided  in  all  these  latter  by  grants  of  land  from  the  general 
government  expressly  devoted  to  this  object.  New  York,  unaided, 
exhibits,  in  her  public  schools  900,000  students,  with  school  libra- 
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ries  containing. 1,600,000  Tolames.  The  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania contain  600,000  students,  while  Wisconsin,  youngest  of 
the  States,  manifests  a  disposition  to  place  herself,  in  this  respect, 
in  advance  of  her  elder  sisters. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  education  studied  with 
so  much  care  as  throughout  the  Northern  States,  whereas  the 
highly  centralized  ones  of  the  South  stand  alone  in  the  fact  that 
all  instruction  of  the  laboring  population  is  by  law  prohibited.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this,  schools  of  any  kind  are  few,  and  the 
proportion  of  uninstructed  among  the  white  population  is  extremely 
great. 

Responsibility,  individaality,  and  association  grow  thus  together, 
each  helping  and  helped  by  the  other,  and  everywhere  they  are 
seen  to  grow  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  approach  of  social  govern- 
ment to  the  system  under  which  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the 
heavens  is  maintained. 

§  4.  Lastly,  man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  by  his 
CAPACITY  FOB  PROGRESS.  The  hare,  the  wolf,  the  ox,  and  the 
camel  are  the  same  as  those  that  existed  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or 
in  those  of  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  who  left  behind  them,  in  the 
pyramids,  evidence  of  the  absence  of  individuality  among  their 
subjects.  Man  alone  records  what  he  has  seen  and  learned,  and 
man  alone  profits  by  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  To  do  this, 
he  requires  language,  and  that  he  may  have  that  he  must  have 
association. 

That  there  may  be  progress,  their  must  be  motion.  Motion  is 
itself  a  result  of  the  incessant  decomposition  and  recomposition  of 
matter,  and  the  work  of  association  is  but  the  incessant  decomposi- 
tion and  recomposition  of  the  various  forces  of  man.  In  a  heap 
of  penny  newspapers  we  find  portions  of  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
persons,  from  the  miner  of  iron  and  lead  ores  and  of  coal,  and 
the  collector  of  rags,  to  the  makers  of  the  types  and  paper,  the 
engine-makers  and  engineer,  the  compositor,  the  pressman,  the 
writer,  editor,  and  proprietor,  and  finally  to  the  boys  by  whom 
they  are  distributed  ;  and  this  exchange  of  services  goes  on  from 
day  to  day,  without  intermission,  throughout  the  year,  each  con- 
tributor to  the  work  receiving  his  share  of  the  pay,  and  each 
reader  of  the  paper  receiving  his  share  of  the  work. 
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To  have  motion  there  must  be  heat,  and  the  greater  the  latter 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  former,  as  is  seen  in  the  rapidity  with 
which,  in  the  tropical  regions,  water  is  decomposed  and  retnmed 
again  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  their  vegetable  products.  Yital  heat  is  the  result  of  chemi- 
cal artion,  the  fnel  being  food,  and  the  solvent  some  of  those  juices 
which  result  from  its  consumption.  The  more  rapid  the  process 
of  digestion,  the  more  healthful  and  perfect  is  the  motion  of  the 
machine.  Social  heat  results  from  combination,  and  that  the 
latter  may  be  produced  there  must  be  difference,  "Everywhere," 
says  a  writer  already  referred  to,  "  a  simple  difference,  be  it  of  mat- 
ter, be  it  of  condition,  be  it  of  position,  excites  a  manifestation  of 
vital  forces,  a  mutual  exchange  of  relations  between  the  bodies, 
each  giving  to  the  other  what  the  other  does  not  possess"* — and 
the  picture  thus  presented  of  the  movements  of  the  inorganic  world 
is  just  as  true  in  reference  to  the  social  one. 

The  more  rapid  the  consumption  of  either  material  or  intellectual 
food,  the  greater  will  be  the  heat  that  must  result,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  increase  of  power  to  replace  the  quantity  consumed. 
That  consumption  may  follow  closely  on  production  there  mnst  be 
association,  and  that  there  cannot  be  without  variety  in  the  modes 
of  employment.  That  such  is  the  fact  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
see  how  rapid  is  the  spread  of  ideas  in  those  countries  in  which 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  combined,  compared 
with  that  observed  in  those  which  are  purely  agricultnral — Ireland, 
India,  the  West  Indies,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  others. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  the  difference  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  as  compared  with  the  Southern 
ones.  In  the  one  there  is  great  heat  and  corresponding  motion, 
and  the  more  motion  the  greater  is  the  force.  In  the  other  there 
is  little  heat,  but  little  motion,  and  very  little  force. 

Progress  requires  motion.  Motion  comes  with  heat,  and  heat 
results  from  association.  Association  brings  with  it  individnality 
and  responsibility,  and  each  aids  in  the  development  of  the  other 
while  profiting  by  the  help  received  from  them. 


♦  Guyot.    Earth  and  Man,  p.  74. 
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I  5*  The  laws  bere  giren  are  those  whicli  govern  matter  in  al! 
its  form«,  whether  that  of  coal,  clay,  iron,  pebble  a  tones,  tpees, 
oxen,  horses,  or  men.  If  trae  of  communities  they  must  be  equalljr 
wo  of  each  and  eveTj  individual  af  which  they  are  composed — aa 
are  those  relating  to  the  atmosphere  at  large  in  reference  lo  all 
the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed.  That  they  are  so  will  be  ohrl- 
om  to  every  reader  who  reflects  to  how  great  an  extent  he  proSts, 
physically  and  intellectaally,  by  association  with  bis  fellow-men — 
and  that  the  severest  of  all  punishments  is  universally  recognized 
as  being  deprivation  of  the  intercourse  he  is  accustomed  to  obtain 
by  means  of  that  association.  Further  reflection  will  satisfy  him 
that  the  more  perfect  bis  individuality — the  greater  his  material  or 
intellectual  wealth — ^the  more  perfect  is  his  power  to  determtne  for 
himself  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  hig  association  with  his  neigh- 
bor men.  Again,  he  will  see  that  his  responsibiJityfor  his  actions 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  bis  power  to  determine  for 
himself  what  shall  be  his  coarse  iu  life — that  if  he  be  poor  and 
perishing  for  want  of  food,  he  cannot  be  held  to  the  same  rigid 
responsibility  that  might  with  propriety  be  exacted  were  he  in 
affluent  circumstances.  Lastly,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  hia  power  of 
progress  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  his  ability  to  combine  his  efiforU 
with  those  of  hh  fellow-man^  and  that,  materially  and  i u tell eetn ally, 
the  power  of  production  tends  to  increase  with  every  increase  in  the 
demand  for  either  commodities  or  ideas  resulting  from  the  increased 
ability  of  others  lo  furnish  commodities  or  ideas  in  exchange  for 
them. 

Were  the  reader  now  to  ask  himself  to  what  it  was  that  be  bad 
been  indebted  for  being  the  man  he  is,  his  answer  would  be  that  it 
had  been  to  his  power  of  association  with  his  fellow-men  of  the 
present,  and  with  those  of  the  past  who  have  left  behind  the  record* 
of  their  experience.  Were  he  to  extend  his  inquiry  with  a  view 
to  determine  what  it  was  of  which  he  would  least  desire  to  he  de- 
prived, he  would  6nd  that  it  was  tlie  power  of  association.  Ne^i, 
and  only  second  to  thatj  he  would  desire  perfect  volition — the 
right  to  determine  when,  how,  and  with  whom  he  would  labor  and 
what  disposition  he  should  make  of  the  product.  Deprived  of 
volition  he  would  feel  himself  an  irresponsible  being.  Witb  it, 
knowing  that  it  dependi^  upon  himself  what  should  be  his  future,  be 
would  feel  responsible  for  the  proper  nse  of  the  advantages  that  U« 
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possessed — and  would  hvLve  every  indacentent  so  to  strengthen  his 
facnlties  as  to  qualify  himself  for  rising  in  the  world  himself,  and 
for  providing  for  his  wife  and  children — and  every  step  in  this 
direction  would  be  but  the  preparation  for  further  progress. 

Social  science  treats  of  man  in  his  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  his  condition,  and  may  now  be  defined  to  be 
the  science  of  the  laws  which  govern  man  in  his  efforts  to  secure  for 
hitnself  the  highest  individuality ^  and  the  greatest  power  of  cusodO" 
tion  with  his  feUow-men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBERS  OP  MANKIND. 

§  1.  That  the  power  of  association  may  increase,  and  that 
there  may  be  increased  motion  among  men,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  ability  to  command  the  forces  of  nature,  there  mast  be 
increase  in  the  numbers  occupying  a  given  space — or  in  other 
words,  population  must  increase  in  density.  That  it  has  done  so, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  France  has  doubled 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century — ^that  that  of  Great 
Britain  has  doubled  in  the  present  one — and  that  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  which  sixty  years  since  had  but  700,000  inhabitants, 
now  contain  more  than  four  millions. 

The  quantity  of  matter  has  not,  however,  grown,  nor  is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  increase.  Man  can  make  no  addition  to  it,  his  power 
over  it  being  limited  to  effecting  changes  of  place  and  of  form. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  that  which  had 
previously  existed,  has  taken  upon  itself  new  and  higher  forms, 
passing  from  the  simple  ones  of  granite,  shale,  clay,  or  sand,  to  the 
complex  and  heterogeneous  ones  exhibited  in  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  brains  of  men. 

With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  requiring  to  be  fed, 
there  has  been  required  a  corresponding  one  in  the  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food — and,  that  it  might  be  furnished,  it  has 
been  necessary  that  other  portions  of  the  rocks,  or  of  the  clays  and 
sands  resulting  from  their  decomposition,  should  take  upon  them- 
selves the  forms  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  oats  and  grass,  while  others 
still  have  passed  into  the  forms  of  sheep  and  calves,  hogs  and  oxen. 
That  this  change  must  have  taken  ]^ace  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  large  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  to  be  fed,  the 
facility  of  obtaining  food  is  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period. 
What,  however,  we  may  now  inquire,  has  been  the  agency  of  man 
in  bringing  about  these  results  ? 
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"  The  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe  ^are  resolvable  into 
Matter  and  Motion.  These  in  conjanction  make  Force ;  and 
Matter  itself  has  been  regarded,  in  a  metaphysical  analysis,  as  the 
result  and  the  evidence  of  an  eqnilibriom  of  forces.  They  are  in 
'^rpetnal  flax  and  circulation.  Man  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
a  particle  of  matter,  nor  can  he  affect  the  quantity  of  force  in  the 
world.  His  power  is  limited  to  altering  the  mode  of  its  manifes- 
tation, its  direction  and  distribution.  It  is  latent  in  matter,  and 
he  can  set  it  free  by  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  other  forces  that 
hold  it  bound  in  quiescence.  He  may  do  this  by  giving  the  appro- 
priate direction  to  some  independent  force  existing  in  the  store- 
house of  Nature,  which,  after  accomplishing  its  mission,  enters 
into  a  new  equilibrium  with  one  or  more  of  the  liberated  forces,  to 
remain  at  rest  until  again  evoked  {or  fresh  labor.  Every  develop- 
ment of  force,  however,  involves  a  consumption  of  matter — not  its 
destruction,  but  its  change  of  form.  To  generate  in  the  battery  a 
given  amount  of  light  or  heat,  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
electro-magnetic  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  a  message 
np9n  the  telegraph  wires  from  New  Tork  to  Buffalo,  a  certain 
quantity  of  zinc  must  be  burned  by  an  acid  and  converted  into  an 
oxide.  To  propel  a  steamboat  a  hundred  miles,  a  given  quantity 
of  coal  must  be  decomposed  into  gas  and  cinders,  and  a  given 
quantity  of  water  turned  into  steam.  To  effect  a  muscular  action 
of  the  human  body,  the  brain — ^the  galvanic  battery  of  man's  frame 
— must  send  its  message  along  the  animal  telegraph  wires,  the 
nerves,  and  in  doing  so  part  with  a  portion  of  its  own  substance ; 
and  the  muscle,  in  obeying  the  command,  undergoes  a  change  by 
which  a  portion  of  its  substance  loses  its  vital  properties  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  living  part,  uniting  with  oxygen  and  being  trans- 
formed into  unorganized  matter,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system. 
The  gymnoti,  or  electrical  eels  of  South  America,  by  being  stimu- 
lated to  give  repeated  shocks,  become  exhausted,  so  that  they  may 
be  safely  handled.  Long  repose  and  abundant  food  are  required  to 
replace  the  galvanic  force  which  they  have  exhausted.  It  is  no 
otherwise,  except  in  degree,  with  man. 

"  The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  has  made  the  action  of  its 
battery  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  A  number  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper  are  arranged  alternately  in  a  vessel  containing  an 
acid.    When  the  extremities  of  the  apparatus  are  joined  by  means 
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of  a  wire,  bDwever  ^ong^  a  chemical  action  begins  upon  the  surface 
of  the  zinc,  and  a  force  is  propagated  along  the  wire,  bj  which  we 
can  ruiKe  weights,  get  wheels  m  motion^  and  decompose  compounds 
the  elements  of  which  have  the  strongest  affinity  for  each  other. 
The  moment  the  continuity  of  the  wire  is  interrupted  and  the  cir* 
cnit  broken,  the  force  disappears,  and  the  action  between  the  acid 
and  the  zinc  immediately  stops.  When  the  eommnni cation  h 
restored,  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc  is  renewed,  and  the 
force  which  had  vanished  reappears  irith  atl  its  original  eilifgj^ 
The  iubstance  of  the  wire,  however^  is  merely  the  conductor  of 
force,  and  does  wot  coutribnte  the  slightest  share  to  its  manifesU- 
tions.  Something  analogous  to  this  is  the  office  of  man  in  n^gird 
to  matter  and  the  forces  of  nature.  He  serves  merely  to  give  tUeai 
circulation,  withont  adding  to  or  detracting  from  their  quantity. 
His  person  isbnt  a  scene  in  the  theatre  of  their  action,  in  which 
they  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances,  and  each  one  in  his  tima 
plays  many  parts,  Bustaining  transmutations  of  force,  and  causli^ 
them  ;  but  they  are  immortal  in  their  esgence,  and  run  in  an  end- 
less vicissitnde  tbrongh  a  round  of  various  atilitieS|  for  the  mmln* 
tenance  of  life,  and  the  means  of  !ife.^'* 

We  have  here  perpetual  circniation,  and  the  more  rapid  the  mo- 
tion the  greater  is  the  force  produced.  That  circulation  baa 
endured  from  all  time,  but  with  every  step  in  the  progress  of  tbt 
earth  towards  its  present  condition ^  there  has  been  seen  an  increase 
of  the  machinery  of  decomposition  and  recomposiUon,  with  steadily 
increasing  tendency  towards  the  development  of  those  forces  alvrajB 
latent  in  matter,  and  waiting  until  man  shall  come  to  set  them 
Geologists  inform  us  that  in  the  Silurian  period,  the  present  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  represented  by  little  more  than  a  few  islauds, 
marking  the  places  now  occupied  by  England,  Ireland,  Fraoeti 
and  Itdy*  Russia  and  Sweden  were  then  somewhat  more  deBned, 
bat  neither  Spain  nor  Turkey  yet  existed,  and  what  there  wag  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life  was  uniform  of  character,  and  lowest  in 
development.  Later,  w^e  reach  the  period  of  the  coal  formation, 
when  vegetable  life  abounded,  but  still  of  the  most  monotonous 
eharaeter.  The  English  coat  measures,  and  those  of  Belginm  and 
iif  this  country,  presented  then  everywhere  the  same  description  of 
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plants,  all  exhibiting  a  total  absence  of  true  flowers,  always  the 
characteristic  of  a  state  of  low  development. 

What  now,  we  may  inquire,  was  the  object  of  all  this  vegetation  ? 
To  produce  decomposition,  and  thus  set  free  the  latent  forces  of 
matter.  "  It  is  in  the  stomach  of  plants,"  says  Goethe,  "  that 
development  begins."  Without  that  stomach — without  that  pro- 
cess of  digestion — the  process  of  change  from  the  angular  forms  of 
the  inorganic  world  to  the  oval  and  beautiful  ones  of  the  highly 
developed  organism  could  never  have  even  been  begun,  nor  could 
the  earth  have  ever  become  the  residence  of  man,  who  requires  for 
his  support  both  animal  and  vegetable  food."*" 

"  The  animals  he  consumes  are,"  to  quote  again  from  the  same 
writer,  "  themselves  nourished  by  vegetable  aliment.  The  vegeta- 
bles, in  their  turn,  digest  the  inorganic  elements  supplied  by  the 
soil  and  the  air.  Modem  chemistry  has  proved  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  all  are  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
the  four  principal  elements  of  the  organic  creation,  and  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  lime,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  and  a  few 
other  inorganic  substances.  These  must  be  introduced  into  the 
Tegetable  or  animal  body,  in  order  that  it  may  live  and  grow. 
From  these  few  elements,  combined  in  different  numbers  and  pro- 
portions, are  formed  air  and  water,  the  rocks  and  the  earths,  which 
are  the  result  of  their  decomposition. 

"  That  the  elements  incorporated  into  the  frame  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  are  derived  from  air,  water,  earth,  and  rock,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the 
precise  quantities  of  the  identical  elements  gained  by  the  former 
bad  disappeared  from  the  latter,  under  circumstances  artificially 
arranged  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  drawn  from 
other  contributories  than  those  whose  loss  was  to  be  examined. 
For  detailed  accounts  of  the  experiments  and  reasoning  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  demonstrated,  we  refer  the  student  to  the 
works  of  Liebig,  and  other  writers  on  organic  chemistry,  who  have 
pursued  the  path  of  inquiry  which  he  opened  and  so  successfully 
wrought. 

*  "  In  erery  giyen  moment  is  the  plant  the  rnin  of  the  past,  and  jet  at 
the  same  time  the  potentially  and  actually  developing  germ  of  the  future  ; 
still  more,  it  also  ai^pears  a  perfect,  complete,  and  finished  product  for  the 
present."— Schleiden.    The  Plant,  p.  90. 
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"  The  fundamental  property  of  vitality,  common  to  all  organized 
bodies,  consists  in  their  constant  material  renovation ;  an  attribute 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  inert  or  unorganized  bodies, 
whose  composition  is  always  fixed.  The  latter  may  be  artificially 
constructed  by  putting  together  their  constituent  parts  ;  while  no 
chemical  skill  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  wood,  sugar,  starch, 
fat,  gelatine,  flesh,  <fec.,  whose  elements,  though  equally  simple  and 
equally  well  known,  refuse  to  combine  in  organized  compounds, 
otherwise  than  under  the  operations  of  that  mysterious  power  which 
we  call  vital  force.  The  growth  of  a  crystal — ^the  highest  inor- 
ganic process  we  are  acquainted  with,  involving  but  one  action, 
that  of  accretion — ^may  be  conducted  artificially  by  the  chemist ; 
while  the  growth  of  a  simple  cell,  such  as  compose  the  yeast  fungus, 
and  the  minute  alg<B  which  color  the  waters  of  stagnant  pools, 
though  the  lowest  organic  process,  involves  the  double  action  of 
accretion  and  disintegration,  and  defies  the  power  of  science  to 
produce.  The  meanest  and  least  complex  form  of  life  it  is  beyond 
man's  reach  to  fashion. 

"  While  the  ultimate  elements  of  vitality  are  profusely  furnished 
in  the  natural  world,  vegetables  alone  have  sufficient  assimUative 
power  to  compose  their  tissues  directly  from  inorganic  matter,  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  materials,  and  the  earthy  particles,  which  are 
minerals  decomposed.  Not  only  so,  but  no  part  of  an  organized 
being  can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  until,  by  the  process  of 
putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. It  is  this  capacity  which  renders  vegetable  organization 
the  essential  base  of  all  other.  In  the  absence  of  vegetation  all 
animals  must  be  carnivorous,  and  subsist  by  mutual  destruction, 
which  would  soon  exterminate  their  species.  For  this  reason  it 
must  necessarily  precede  animal  life.  That  such  has  been  the  fact 
is  abundantly  proved  by  geological  research,  which,  reading  the 
history  of  buried  ages  in  the  rocks,  shows  us  that  a  period  of  long 
duration  intervened,  after  the  growth  of  lichens  and  ferns  in  the 
primitive  world,  before  the  lowest  order  of  animals  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  earth. 

"  Animal  organism,  on  the  contrary,  requires  for  its  support  and 
development  highly  organized  atoms.  The  food  of  animals,  in  all 
circumstances,  consists  of  parts  of  organisms.  While  some  of  tbem 
feed  directly  upon  vegetation,  others,  requiring  that  matter  sbonld 
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have  taken  on  a  higher  order  of  life  before  it  can  support  their 
oim,  prej  upon  other  and  inferior  animals.  Having  a  lower 
assimilative  capacity,  it  is  necessary  that  their  food  should  have 
been  brought  by  intermediate  agents,  into  combinations  agreeing 
more  nearly  with  those  of  their  own  tissues  than  even  vegetable 
organization.  Without  some  arrangement  and  gradation  of  this 
character,  the  higher  natures  must  either  perish  for  lack  of  food,  or 
consume  all  their  activity  in  chemical  transformations,  without 
reserving  any  for  locomotion  or  other  muscular  effort.  We  may 
remark  here,  that  with  this  necessity  of  overcoming  and  capturing 
prey,  arises  a  degree  of  mental  power,  enabling  the  carnivorous 
animals  to  devise  plans,  and  to  compass  by  association  with  their  fel- 
lows, ends  beyond  their  unassisted  power.  The  spider  spins  an  art- 
ful web  to  catch  flies,  and  wolves  hunt  t^eir  game  in  packs.  The 
superior  functions  are  everywhere  united  with  less  energy  in  the 
inferior.  Those  beings  in  whom  the  latter  prevail  are  self-sufficing 
and  independent,  but  have  little  reach  and  power  beyond  the  satis- 
fiurtion  of  the  low  primary  wants.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  up  to  man, 
the  crown  and  roof  of  things,  we  find  him,  of  all,  the  most  depend- 
ent, the  most  'prone  to  association,  for  which,  by  the  faculty  of 
speech,  he  is  most  adapted ;  and  by  means  of  association,  though 
alone  the  least  self-sufficing  of  all  beings,  he  wins  the  dominion 
over  nature  and  her  forces,  whether  animate  or  inanimate. 

Another  distinction  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  this  : 
The  growth  and  development  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the 
diminaium  of  oxygen  from  the  other  component  parts  of  their 
nourishment.  They  are  perpetually  exhaling  this  gas  from  the 
gorlaces  of  their  leaves  into  the  air.  The  life  of  animals  exhibits 
itself  in  the  continual  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  its 
combination  with  certain  component  parts  of  the  body.  Its  office 
is  to  generate  animal  heat  by  burning  the  combustible  substances 
of  the  frame.  It  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  in  so 
doing  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  disengaged  as  if  it  had 
been  directly  burned  in  the  air.  The  result  is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  and  the  skin  ;  this  is  absorbed  by 
the  leaves  of  plants,  the  carbon  separated  and  incorporated  into 
their  substance,  and  the  oxygen  again  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere, 
to  resume  its  round  of  circulation. 

'*  To  trace  the  cycle  a  little  further — the  carbon  uniting  with 
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water  in  the  plant,  forms,  among  other  things,  starch,  which  the 
sap  conreys  to  the  part  requiring  it.  It  is  found  largely  in  the 
seeds.  Starch  exists  in  wheat  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  grain,  and  it  consists  of  carbon  and  water  only.  Man  eats 
the  wheat,  but  we  find  no  starch  in  the  human  body.  When  it 
enters  our  frames  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  a  slow  burning, 
in  fact,  in  which  the  carbon  of  the  starch  combines  with  oxygen, 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  together  with  the  liberated  water 
in  the  shape  of  vapor,  is  thrown  out  of  the  human  system  into  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  again  converted  in  the  laboratory  of  the  plant 
into  the  starch  from  which  they  were  derived.  Having  seired  our 
purpose  in  keeping  up  the  internal  warmth  upon  which  animal  life 
depends,  the  disengaged  ^elements  are  recomposed  by  the  plants 
into  part  of  their  substance,  which  when  completed  again  serve  as 
fuel  in  the  animal  economy. 

'*  The  instances  we  have  given,  will,  so  far  as  relates  to  their 
organic  constituents,  suffice  to  exemplify  the  law  that  animals  and 
vegetables  are  mutually  convertible  one  into  the  other,  and  depend 
on  each  other  for  existence.  The  interchange  of  their  elements  Is 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  from  which 
plants  derive  far  the  greatest  portion  of  their  nutriment.  It  is 
found  by  burning  any  form  of  vegetable  matter,  in  a  dry  state,  that 
the  organic  part,  which  is  combustible  and  disappears  in  the  air, 
is  by  far  the  largest.  It  ordinarily  constitutes  from  ninety  to, 
ninety-seven  pounds  in  every  hundred.  This  part  of  the  plant  can 
only  have  been  formed  from  air  at  first,  if  not  directly,  yet  from 
compounds  whose  elements  were  themselves  derived  from  air,  exist- 
ing in  the  soil,  and  taken  up  by  the  roots.  In  the  langnage  of 
Professor  Draper,  in  his  Chemistry  of  Plants,  *  Atmospheric  air  is 
the  grand  receptacle  from  which  all  things  spring  and  to  which 
they  all  return.  It  is  the  cradle  of  vegetable,  and  the  coffin  of 
animal  life.' 

"  About  one  pound  in  ten,  upon  an  average,  of  the  dry  weight 
of  cultivated  plants,  including  their  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  seeds, 
is  formed  of  matter  which  existed  as  a  part  of  the  solid  substance 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grew.  Every  organ  in  the  stalk, 
stems,  and  leaves  of  the  plant  has  a  reticulated  framework  of  in- 
organic matter,  the  base  of  which  is  either  silex  or  lime.  Silex, 
familiar  to  us  in  the  various  shapes  of  white  sand,  flint,  and  crystal 
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of  qnarlz,  constitates  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  the 
Boil,  sometimes  forming  as  much  as  ninety-five  per  cent.'*'  It 
gives  porosity  to  the  soil,  in  order  that  water  and  air  may  be 
admitted  into  its  texture.  Alumina,  the  base  of  clay,  on  the  con- 
trary, renders  it  compact  and  retentive.  The  office  of  silex  in 
plants  is  to  give  strength — to  the  straw  of  wheat  for  example  ;  it 
serves  as  the  bane  of  all  the  grass  family.  From  ninety-three  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  soluble  flint  are  required  to  form 
an  acre  of  wheat,  "f 

§  2.  Development  thus  beginning  in  the  stomach  of  vegetables 
is  continued  in  that  of  animals,  until  the  earth  is,  by  degrees,  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  purpose  of  man — and  with  his  coming  we  find 
the  important  difference  that  whereas  all  other  animals  were  bound 
to  continue  forever  the  slaves  of  nature,  he  alone  was  gifted  with 
the  faculties  required  for  enabling  him  to  become  her  master,  and 
to  make  her  do  his  work. 

Casting  our  eyes  at  the  present  moment  over  the  earth,  we  see 
the  same  forces  everywhere  in  action,  producing  new  combinations 
for  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  as  a  preparation  of  land  as  a  resi- 
dence at  first  of  the  lower  animals,  but  ultimately  for  that  of  man. 
The  amount  of  heat  by  which  the  sea  water  is  raised  in  the  form  of 
vapor  is  estimated  as  being  equal  to  the  power  of  16  billions  of 
horses.    Condensed  again,  that  vapor  reassumes  the  form  of  water, 

*  ^*Two  hundred  poniids  weight  of  earth  was  dried  in  an  oven,  and  after- 
wards pnt  into  an  earthen  vessel.  The  earth  was  then  moistened  with 
rain  water,  and  a  willow-tree,  weighing  five  pounds,  was  placed  therein. 
Dnrixig  the  8i>ace  of  five  years  the  earth  was  carefullj  watered  with  rain 
water,  or  pure  water ;  the  willow  grew  and  flourished,  and  to  prevent  the 
earth  being  mixed  with  fresh  earth  or  dust  blown  to  it  by  the  winds,  it  was 
oorered  with  a  metal  plate  perforsrted  with  a  great  number  of  small  holes 
suitable  for  the  free  admission  of  air  only.  After  growing  in  the  air  for 
five  Tears,  the  tree  was  removed  and  found  to  weigh  169  pounds  and  about 
three  ounces  ;  the  leaves  which  fell  from  the  tree  every  autumn  not  being 
included  in  this  weight.  The  earth  was  then  removed  from  the  vessel, 
again  dried  in  the  oven  and  afterwards  weighed  when  it  was  discovered 
to  have  lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight :  thus  164  pounds 
ci  woody  fibre,  bark  and  roots,  were  certainly  produced,  but  from  what 
source  ?  The  air  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  source  of  solid  element  at 
last.  This  statement  may  at  first  appear  incredible,  but  on  slight  reflec- 
tion its  truth  is  proved,  because  the  atmosphere  contains  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  the  compound  of  714  parts  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  338  parts  by 
weight,  of  carbon.'* 

f  :?mith.    Manucd  of  Political  Economy ,  p.  25. 
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which  descending  in  rain,  has  again  to  seek  the  ocean,  and  in 
its  passage  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  soil,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth  is  formed — 
and  that  decomposition  is  in  its  turn  a  consequence  of  the  ever- 
varying  temperatures,  themselves  consequences  of  motion  among 
the  particles  of  which  the  water  and  the  air  are  composed.  "  The 
frost,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  God's  plow  which  he  drives  through 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  opening  each  clod,  and  pulverizing  the 
whole,"  and  fitting  all  the  parts  for  readily  entering  into  new 
combinations. 

The  particles  of  earth  thus  yielded  are,  by  means  of  the  moving 
waters,  brought  into  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  here 
again  we  find  difference  leading  to  combination  and  producing 
motion.  The  greater  the  variety  of  the  particles,  the  greater  will 
be  the  ability  of  the  compound  to  yield  support  to  vegetable  life, 
as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  Ganges,  all  furnishing  trees  of  gigantic  size,  sur- 
rounded  by  shrubs  of  every  description,  growing  in  the  rankest 
luxuriance.  Here  we  find  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  but  the 
impurity  of  the  air  forbids  that  they  should,  during  a  long  period 
of  time,  become  the  residence  of  man,  or  even  of  the  higher  order 
of  brute  animals. 

Vast  quantities  of  this  earth  pass  into  the  ocean,  and  here  it  is 
taken  up  and  passed  through  the  stomach  of  myriads  of  animated 
beings,  of  which  the  ocean  is  the  residence.  The  recent  deep  sea 
soundings  of  the  Atlantic  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  no 
earth  is  found  to  attach  itself  to  the  lead,  while  hosts  of  microsco- 
pic animals  are  brought  by  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep. 

Within  its  bosom,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "tiny  insects  are  at 
work,  upon  which  nature  has  imposed,  in  addition  to  the  quest  for 
food  and  the  care  for  their  offspring,  the  perpetual  labor  of  building 
new  houses.  For  defence  as  well  as  for  shelter,  the  shell-fish  toils 
continually,  repairing,  enlarging,  and  renewing  his  own  dwelling- 
place  ;  and  dying  at  last,  he  leaves  it  as  a  contribution  to  the 
growing  thickness  of  shelly  limestone.  For  thousands  of  miles,  in 
more  southern  seas,  still  humbler  insects  erect  their  massive  coral 
walls,  which,  now  skirting  long  coastlines,  and  now  encircling 
solitary  islands,  bid  defiance  to  the  angriest  waters ;  and,  as  they 
die,  generation  after  generation,  they  leave,  in  rocky  beds  of  coral- 
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line  limestone,  an  imperishable  memorial  of  their  exhanstless 
labors.  These  rocks  contain,  chained  down  in  a  seemingly  ever- 
lasting imprisonment,  two-fifths  of  their  weight  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  has  been  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  the  sea  must  ever  be  drinking  in  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  The  labors  of  marine  animals,  therefore,  like  the 
burying  of  vegetable  matter,  should  cause  a  yearly  diminution  of 
the  absolute  quantity  of  this  gas  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
were  no  other  natural  operation  to  compensate  for  the  constant 
removal. 

'*  But  the  earth  herself  breathes  for  this  purpose.  From  cracks 
and  fissures,  in  the  crust,  which  occur  in  vast  numbers  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  carbonic  acid  gas  issues  in  large  quantities,  and 
daily  mingles  itself  with  the  ambient  air.  It  sparkles  in  the  springs 
of  Carlsbad ;  rushes  as  from  subterranean  bellows  on  the  table 
land  of  Paderbom  ;  chinks  in  the  pockets  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau  ; 
astonishes  innocent  travellers  in  the  Orotto  del  Cane ;  interests 
the  chemical  geologist  in  the  caves  of  Pyrmont ;  and  is  terrible 
to  man  and  beast  in  the  fatal '  Valley  of  Death,'  the  most  wonder- 
fnl  of  the  wonders  of  Java.  And,  besides,  it  doubtless  issues  still 
more  abundantly  from  the  unknown  bottom  of  the  expanded  waters 
which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
From  these  many  sources,  continually  flowing  into  the  air,  or  rising 
into  the  sea,  carbonic  acid  is  daily  supplied  in  place  of  that  which 
is  daily  withdrawn,  to  be  buried  in  the  solid  crust.  Did  we  know 
after  what  lapse  of  time  the  earth  would  again  breathe  out  what  is 
thus  daily  entombed,  we  should  be  able  to  express  in  words  how 
long  this  slowly  revolving  secular  wheel  requires  fully  to  perform 
one  of  its  immense  gyrations. 

"  Thus,  like  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  its  carbonic  acid 
also  is  continually  circulating.  While  that  which  floats  in  the  air, 
daring  one  generation,  circles  many  times,  it  may  be,  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  plant,  from  the  plant  to  the  animal,  and  from 
the  animal  to  the  air  again — never  really  the  property  of  any,  and 
never  lingering  long  in  one  stay — the  whole  created  carbon  is 
slowly  moving  in  a  greater  circle  between  earth  and  air.  It  rises 
from  the  earth  at  one  end  of  the  curve  in  the  state  of  an  elastic 
gas;  it  amuses  itself  by  the  way  in  assuming  for  brief  intevrai^many 
successive  varieties  of  plant-form  and  animal-form,  till  it  is  finally 
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bnried  in  the  ^earth  again,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cnrre,  in  the 
state  of  solid  limestone  and  fossil  plants."* 

The  beds  of  limestone  resnlting  from  the  labor  of  these  little 
beings,  who  thus  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  become 
in  their  tarn  nuclei  of  islands,  destined  to  furnish  places  of  abode 
for  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  ultimately  for  man.  What  is 
the  process  bj  which  the  work  of  preparation  is  accomplished,  is 
well  described  in  the  following  passage  : — 

The  coral  islands  of  the  tropical  seas  present  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  the  rapid  clothing  of  a  naked  rock  with  vegetable 
life,  and  its  preparation  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings.  The 
creatures  which  build  up  these  islands  from  unknown  depths  in  the 
ocean  partake,  as  is  indicated  bj  the  name  of  their  species,  zoo- 
phyte, or  animal  plant,  in  the  characteristics  of  both  orders  of 
vitality.  They  fulfil  their  functions  without  a  heart  or  system  of 
circulation — ^the  several  polypi  in  a  group  have  separate  months 
and  tentacles,  and  separate  stomachs  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
individual  property — and  form  a  living  sheet  of  animals,  fed  and 
nourished  by  numerous  mouths  and  stomachs,  but  coalescing  by 
intervening  tissues.  They  possess  no  more  power  of  motion  than 
is  sufficient  to  thrust  out  their  arms  to  seize  the  food  that  drifts 
past  them,  and  they  prop^tgate  by  buds,  the  bud  commencing  as  a 
slight  prominence  on  the  side  of  the  parent ;  the  bud  enlarges,  a 
circle  of  tentacles  grows  out,  with  a  mouth  in  the  centre,  and  the 
enlargement  goes  on  till  the  young  equals  the  parent  in  size,  when 
it  begins  to  protrude  buds  itself — and  the  group  thus  continnes  to 
grow.  They  secrete  the  coral  as  the  quadruped  secretes  its  bones, 
until  single  reefs  are  formed  and  attain  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  it  is  essential  to  the  life  of  these  submarine  builders  that  they 
should  be  covered  by  the  waves,  and  when  they  have  reached  low 
water  mark  they  die.  A  new  process  now  begins,  in  the  accnma- 
lation  of  loose  materials  upon  its  summit,  from  coral  boulder — 
broken  off  from  the  reef  by  the  waves,  thrown  up  from  below,  and 
gradually  ground  into  fragments — coral  gravel  and  sand.  Agassiz 
states  that  all  that  portion  of  Florida  known  as  the  Everglades  is 
only  a  vast  coral  bank,  composed  of  a  series  of  more  or  less 
parallel  reefs,  which  have  successively  grown  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  up  to  the  surface,  and  have  been  added  to  the  main  land, 

♦  Dr.  Johnston,  in  Blackwood' 9  Magazine^  May,  1853. 
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hj  the  gradaal  fillihg  of  the  iDterrals  which  separate  them  with 
deposits  of  the  coralline  sand,  and  debris  brought  thither  by  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  the  corrents. 

"  The  cocoanut,  with  its  husk,  being  well  adapted  to  be  wafted 
by  the  wares,  it  takes  root  upon  the  naked  sand  of  the  coral  island, 
just  lifted  aboTe  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and,  washed  by  the  spray, 
grows  laxuriantly.  Nourished  at  first  by  only  so  much  of  organic 
aliment  as  the  remains  of  the  zoophytes,  who  build  the  island,  sup- 
ply, the  decay  of  its  leaves  soon  fomishes  a  mould  which  suffices  for 
other  vegetable  growth.  Its  uses  are  manifold :  the  inhabitants, 
when  they  come,  find  in  it  material  for  the  scanty  dresses  which 
the  climate  requires,  drinking-vessels  from  the  shell  of  its  nut,  and 
other  utensils,  mats,  cordage,  fishing-lines,  and  oil,  besides  food, 
drink,  and  building  materials.  In  every  stage,  from  its  first  forma- 
tion after  the  fall  of  the  blossom,  to  the  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut, 
that  has  almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be  seen  at  the 
same  time,  an  the  $ame  tree.  The  pandanus,  or  screw-pine,  another 
tree  which  soon  roots  itself  in  the  scanty  soil,  throwing  out  props 
from  the  trunk,  which  plant  themselves  in  the  ground,  and  widen 
the  supporting  base  as  it  grows,  furnishes  a  sweetish,  husky  fruit, 
'which,  though  a  little  bitter,'  says  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  Geology  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition,  from  which  these  facts  are  drawn, 
'admits  of  being  stored  away  for  food  when  other  things  fail.' 
Fish  and  crabs  from  the  reefs,  and  the  large  fish  caught  with 
wooden  hooks  from  the  deep  waters,  eke  out  the  subsistence  of 
the  natives.  '  From  such  scanty  resources,'  says  Mr.  Dana,  '  a 
population  of  10,000  persons  is  supported  on  the  single  island  of 
Taputeouea,  whose  habitable  area  does  not  exceed  six  square  miles.' 

"  The  process  in  this  case,  by  which  the  emerging  peak  of  the 
submarine  mountain  is  fitted  by  the  germination  of  vegetation  for 
a  human  abode,  is  rapid.  That  by  which  the  peaks  of  the  land 
mountain  have  crumbled  into  soil  involves  more  intermediate 
stages,  and  a  much  greater  variety  of  results.  Some  of  the  rocks, 
such  as  slates  and  shales,  decompose  with  such  facility,  that  the 
whole  process  may  be  observed  within  a  brief  period,  and  we  have 
constant  opportunities  of  watching  its  progress.  The  granitic 
rocks,  however,  which,  constituting  in  the  view  of  geologists  the 
lower  and  earlier  strata,  have  been  made,  upon  the  disruption  and 
upheaving  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  occupy  the  highest  place, 
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are  of  a  less  frangible  character.  But  their  chemical  composition 
is  such  as  to  favor  their  speedy  disintegration  under  the  action  of 
the  elements.  The  presence  of  alkalies  in  the  feldspar  and  mica, 
which  are  combined  with  silex  in  granite,  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  this  change.  Carbonic  acid,  the  great  solvent  for  the 
hardest  materials,  decomposes  the  potash  with  which  silica  is  com- 
bined in  the  feldspar,  and  it  is  made  soluble.  The  intensity  of  the 
frost,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  rocks  on  the  mountain 
tops  are  exposed  to  it,  the  suddenness  of  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  which,  from  their  being  poor 
conductors  of  heat,  involve  an  inequality  in  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  surface  and  the  interior,  which  induces  flaking 
and  cracking, 'the  dampness  of  the  air  during  the  summer,  when 
watery  vapors  condense  upon  their  summits,  are  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  hasten  the  destruction  of  rocks  in  these  places. 
As  disintegration  is  accomplished  by  the  process  of  weathering, 
the  decomposed  particles  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  are  washed 
by  the  rains  into  the  valleys  beneath,  which  receive  in  the  same 
manner  the  contributions  of  the  intermediate  rocks.  During  this 
process,  the  rocks  are  not  merely  mechanically  broken  into  small 
fragments,  but  from  their  insoluble  constituents,  soluble  salts,  as 
those  of  lime,  soda,  4&c.,  are  generated,  which  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  root  of  plants.  In  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  the  silicate 
of  potassa  is  gradually  removed  by  the  water,  and  while  the  sand 
remains  upon  the  sloping  surfaces,  the  fine  alumina  or  clay  accu- 
mulates in  the  valleys,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  which 
is  more  favorable  to  the  support  of  grass  and  grain.  Thus  every 
gradation  is  presented,  from  the  naked  granite  of  the  hill-tops 
through  the  thin,  porous  soils  of  the  slopes,  to  the  rich  meadow 
lands  of  the  valleys. 

"  Vegetation  of  some  kind,  however,  can  find  nourishment  even 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock.*    Lichens  and  algae  grow  high  above 

*  "  Look  at  a  recently  exposed  surface  of  a  block  of  granite  for  instance,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Brockon  ;  there  we  find  that  vegetation  is  soon  developed, 
in  the  form  of  a  little  delicate  plant,  which  requires  the  microscope  for  its 
recognition  ;  and  this  is  nourished  by  the  small  quantity  of  atm.ospheric 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Tliis,  the  so-called 
violet-stone,  a  scarlet,  pulverulent  coating  over  the  bare  stone,  which  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  violets  which  it  emits  when  rubbed,  has 
become  a  curiosity,  industriously  sought  by  the  thoughtful  wanderer  on 
the  Brocken.    By  the  gradual  decay  and  decomposition  of  this  little  plant, 
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the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  in  bleak  northern  climes,  upon 
the  bare  face  of  the  gi^nite  rock,  a  species  of  lichens  flourishes, 
which  the  hunger-pinched  Canadian  voyageur  seeks  for  food,  and 
gives  the  appetizing  name  of  '  trtpe  de  roche.^  Decaying  vegetable 
matter  of  such  kinds  is  swept  by  every  shower  down  hill,  to  accu- 
mulate at  the  base  with  the  deposits  of  mineral  origin.  After  a 
sufficient  period,  a  soil  is  thus  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes, 
which  is  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  timber.  The  first,  tree  sheds 
its  leaves  and  branches  to  feed  the  fattening  soil,  in  a  circle  around 
its  trunk,  whose  area  is  measured  by  the  spread  of  its  branches. 
The  probable  process  from  this  starting-point  is  this :  Upon  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  first  circle  thus  nourished,  and  that  edge 
of  it,  which,  lying  between  the  trunk  and  the  hill-top,  upon  the 
ascending  slope,  is  inferior  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  collected 
elements  of  vegetable  nutrition,  it  becomes  possible  for  another 
tree  to  grow.  This,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
fertilized  ground,  upon  whose  upper  exterior  the  material  to  sup- 
port a  new  growth  is  accumulated,  by  the  droppings  of  its  stem 
and  branches.  Each  new  plant  thus  manures  the  ground  for  its 
successor,  and  vegetation  creeps  up  the  hill-side,  along  a  soil  of 
constantly  diminishing  richness,  and  which,  though  made  more  fat 
and  tenacious  by  its  growth,  is  always  parting  with  some  portion 
of  its  mineral  and  vegetable  elements  to  fatten  the  valley  beneath 
it.  The  process,  like  so  many  others  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
is  one  of  action  and  reaction,  of  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which 
sets  at  work  the  machinery  for  its  own  restoration.  The  elemental 
forces,  gravitation,  and  the  wash  of  running  water,  carry  to  the 

a  very  thin  layer  of  hamns  is  by  degrees  produced,  which  now  suffices  to  pro- 
cure from  the  atmosphere  food  sufficient  for  a  couple  of  great  blackisli-brown 
lichens.  These  lichens,  which  densely  clothe  the  heaps  of  earth  round  the 
shafts  of  the  mines  of  Fahlun  and  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  and  tlirough  their 
gloomy  color,  which  they  impress  on  all  around,  make  those  pits  and  shafts 
look  like  the  gloomy  abysses  of  death,  liave  been  appropriately  called  by  the 
botanists  the  Stygian  and  Fahlun  lichens.  But  they  are  no  messengers  of 
death  here :  their  decay  prepares  the  soil  for  the  elegant  little  Alpine  moss, 
the  destruction  of  which  is  speedily  followed  by  the  appearance  of  greener 
and  more  luxuriant  mosses,  until  sufficient  soil  has  been  formed  for  the 
whortleberry,  the  juniper,  and  finally  for  the  pine.  Thus,  from  an  insignifi- 
cant beginning,  an  ever-increasing  coating  of  humus  grows  up  over  the 
naked  rock,  and  a  vegetation,  continually  stronger  and  more  luxuriant, 
takes  up  its  position,  not  to  be  nourished  on  that  humus,  which  increases 
inxtead  of  decreasing  with  every  decaying  generation,  but  by  its  means  to 
be  supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere."— Schleiden,  The  Plant, 
p.  162. 
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lowest  levels  the  mineral  and  organic  nutriment  for  vegetation ; 
and  vegetation,  thas  originated,  carries  them  back  again  np  the 
slopes,  preparing  a  soil  for  its  own  progress  as  it  goes.  The 
slimmest  and  scantiest  vegetation  is  always  in  the  advance,  like 
the  pioneers  and  light  troops  who  clear  the  ground  for  the  heavy 
columns  of  an  army."* 

The  plant  is  thus,  as  we  see,  a  manufacturer  of  soil,  and  what,  in 
this  respect,  is  true  of  it;  is  equally  so  of  all  the  living  and  moving 
beings  that  walk  the  face  of  earth.  The  development  commenced 
in  the  stomach  of  the  plant  is  continued  and  carried  out  in 
that  of  the  man,  who  has  been  well  compared  to  a  locomotive  engine. 
Into  the  stomach  of  the  latter  we  introduce  fuel  under  circumstances 
tending  to  promote  its  decomposition,  or  motion  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed — and  this  motion  gives  force.  The  man 
takes  into  his  stomach,  as  fuel,  the  various  products  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdom,  and  there  they  are  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition,  whence  result  vital  heat  and  force.  The 
manner  in  which  plants  and  animals  combine  to  produce  this  in- 
creasing motion,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Man  himself,  and  other  animals,  assist  in  the  same  conversion. 
They  consume  vegetable  food  with  the  same  final  result  as  when  it 
perishes  by  actual  decay,  or  is  destroyed  by  the  agency  of  fire.  It 
is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  in  the  form  in  which  the  plant  yields 
it ;  it  is  breathed  out  again  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  We  can  follow  out  this  opera- 
tion, however,  more  closely,  and  it  will  be  both  interestiog  and 
instructive  to  do  so. 

The  leaf  of  the  living  plant  sucks  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
and  gives  off  the  oxygen  contained  in  this  gas.  It  retains  only  the 
carbon.  The  roots  drink  in  water  from  the  soil,  and  out  of  this 
carbon  and  water  the  plant  forms  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  other 
substance.  The  animal  introduces  this  starch,  sugar  or  fat,  into 
its  stomach,  and  draws  in  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  by  its  lungs ; 
and  with  these  materials  it  undoes  the  previous  labors  of  the  living 
plant,  delivering  back  again  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  both  the 
starch  and  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  process  is  clearly  represented  in  the  following  scheme  : — 


*  Smith.    Manual  of  Pol.  Econ,  p.  38. 
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Takes  in  Prodaoes 

To.  P,  /  C<"ft<»">       by  its  leaFos ;    /  ^f^'P  ■f™".  it?  leaves ; 

The  Plast,     |  j^^^      .^^  ^^^^  '      S/arcA,  ^c,  m  its  solid  sub- 

TheAximal,  |o:ryi^«.intotheliings,  |  skin  and  the 

"  The  circle  begins  with  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  ends  with 
the  same  sabstances.  The  same  material — the  same  carbon,  for 
example^-<:ircnlates  over  and  over  again,  now  floating  in  the 
invisible  air,  now  forming  the  substance  of  the  growing  plant,  now 
of  the  moving  animal,  and  now  again  dissolving  into  the  air,  ready 
to  begin  anew  the  same  endless  revolution.  It  forms  part  of  a 
vegetable  to-day — it  may  be  built  into  the  body  of  a  man  to-mor- 
row ;  and,  a  week  hence,  it  may  have  passed  through  another  plant 
into  another  animal.  What  is  mine  this  week  is  yours  the  next. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  private  property  in  ever-moving  matter."* 

§  3.  In  the  early  periods  of  society  the  changes  of  form  are  very 
slow,  and  thus  we  see  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
for  centuries  afterwards,  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  land  was  but  six 
or  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  Small  as  it  was,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
attended  with  constant  improvement  in  the  form  of  matter  result- 
ing from  the  motion  that  thus  far  had  been  obtained.  The  rocks 
had  been  decomposed,  and  the  clays  and  the  sands  had  taken  upon 
themselves  a  higher  form — and  the  beautiful  green  of  the  wheat 
had  replaced  the  sombre  brown  of  the  earth.  Step  by  step,  how- 
ever, man  is  seen  obtaining  higher  command  of  the  various  forces 
provided  for  his  use,  and  passing  onward  until  at  a  later  period  he 
obtains  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  while  of  other 
commodities  they  count  by  hundreds. 

Without  vital  heat  this  command  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
without  fuel  there  could  be  no  heat.  That  fuel,  as  we  see,  is  food, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  vital  action — and  thus  it  is  that  we 
reach  the  point  at  which  man  and  other  animals  stand  upon  a  level 
with  each  other.  In  common  with  them  all,  he  eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps,  and  in  common  with  them  he  must  obtain  supplies  of  food. 

Looking  around,  he  sees  vast  bodies  of  matter  held  in  a  quies- 


♦  Blackwood's  Magazine j  May,  1853. 
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cent  state,  by  reason  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  therefore 
unproductive.  It  is  a  magazine  of  power,  latent,  waiting  help  to 
set  it  free.  The  hard  soil  yields  scanty  herbage,  but  he  now 
loosens  it  so  as  to  expose  its  particles  to  the  action  of  the  son  and 
the  rain,  and,  that  done,  he  places  therein  a  seed  ready  to  receive 
into  its  stomach  the  food  required  for  its  nourishment.  It  sprouts, 
and  the  plant  grows  by  aid  of  earth  and  atmosphere,  yielding  the 
oats,  the  rye,  or  the  corn  required  for  his  support,  or  that  of  the 
animals  on  which  he  feeds.  In  all  this,  however,  he  has  done  no 
more  than  is  done  by  the  man  who  feeds  the  locomotive,  placing 
matter  in  a  situation  to  become  decomposed,  and  thus  giving  indi- 
viduality to  its  atoms,  by  help  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  com- 
bine with  other  atoms.  The  act  of  combination  is  one  of  motion, 
and  that  motion  gives  force. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  has  ploughed  deeper,  and  has  enabled  a 
larger  quantity  of  soil  to  become  presented  to  the  action  of  the 
rain  and  the  sun.  He  has  dug  drains,  and  has  thus  enabled  the 
water  to  run  off,  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  stagnant  and 
would  have  destroyed  his  seed ;  and  precisely  as  he  has  thus  facili- 
tated the  motion  of  matter  he  has  found  himself  rewarded  by  a 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  that  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
form  required  for  his  purposes. 

The  greater  the  motion,  the  more  rapid  is  the  improvement  in 
the  form.  The  stiff  pine  gives  way  to  the  graceful  barley,  while 
beautiful  fields  of  clover  replace  the  rank  weeds  of  the  swamp,  and 
the  gaunt  wolf  disappears  from  the  land  that  now  maintains  the 
high-bred  horse  and  well-formed  man. 

With  increased  control  over  the  natural  forces,  he  is  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  a  constant  increase  of  food  from  any  given  surface,  with 
steady  increase  in  the  power  to  live  in  connection  with  his  fellow 
man.  Association  grows,  giving  in  its  turn  power  to  bring  into 
activity  other  forces  that  thus  far  have  remained  dormant  and 
waiting  the  help  of  man.  He  turns  up  the  limestone  and  subjects 
it  to  the  process  of  decomposition,  furnishing  carbonic  acid  to  the 
air,  and  giving  quicklime  to  the  earth.  He  digs  the  coal,  and  that 
in  its  turn  is  decomposed,  furnishing  to  the  atmosphere  new  sup- 
plies of  the  material  that  is  to  be  recomposed  in  the  form  of  vege- 
tables for  his  nourishment.  He  mines  the  iron  ore,  to  be  decomposed 
by  help  of  coal,  and  here  again  are  new  supplies  of  the  materials 
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required  for  the  support  of  organic  life ;  and  famished,  too,  bj  the 
very  process  required  for  giving  him  instruments  needed  for  the 
work  of  cultivation.  The  matter  thus  decomposed  continues  in 
motion,  and  must  so  continue  while  men  increase  in  the  power  of 
association.  The  various  ores  never  again  return  to  their  original 
form,  nor  does  the  lime  become  again  limestone,  after  it  has  entered 
into  the  composition  of  food.  Eaten,  it  returns  again  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  the  earth,  and  the  man  himself  at  length  dies  and  is 
buried,  and  thus  repays  the  debt  he  owes  to  nature.  Even,  how- 
ever, while  still  living,  he  is  constantly  absorbing  and  giving  out 
again  to  the  earth  and  atmosphere  the  atoms  of  which  his  system 
is  composed,  as  is  well  explained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  natural  forests,  where  the  leaves  are  annually  shed  and  the 
trees  periodically  die,  the  mineral  matter  quits  the  soil  for  the 
plant,  and  again,  in  the  decaying  plant,  returns  to  the  soil,  thus 
making  but  a  short  stage  up  and  down  from  earth  to  plant,  and 
from  plant  back  to  the  earth  again.  And  it  is  so  also  in  natural 
meadows,  where  yearly  in  autumn  the  grass  ripens,  withers,  and 
returns  its  mineral  matter  to  the  soil,  and  yearly  again  in  spring 
the  young  herbage  springs  up  and  feeds  on  the  relics  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  it  is  different  when  the  vegetable  produce  is  con- 
sumed by  animals.  It  then  enters  into  their  stomachs,  is  dissolved 
or  digested,  and  its  several  parts  taken  up  by  vessels  provided  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  parts  of  the  body  where  their 
services  are  required.  The  saline  matter  we  need  not  at  present 
follow  further  than  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  The  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  lime — ^in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime — are  chiefly 
deposited  in  the  bones. 

"  The  importance  of  this  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  animal 
economy  will  be  apparent,  when  we  mention  that  ordinarily  dry 
bones  leave,  on  burning,  half  their  weight  of  a  white  ash,  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

"  But,  as  we  have  already  explained,  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
even  the  most  solid,  are  in  a  constant  course  of  renewal.  To  this 
law  of  change  the  bones  are  subject  equally  with  the  soft  parts, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  carried  in  to-day  is  in  a  few  days  carried 
out  again,  mixed  up  with  the  other  refuse  and  excretions  of  the 
body  ;  and  finally  the  body  itself  dies,  and  all  its  material  parts 
are  at  once  returned  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came.    There  they 
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undergo,  through  the  agency  of  the  air,  a  complete  breaking-up 
or  decomposition,  by  which  their  mineral  matter  itself  is  brought 
into  a  condition  in  which  it  can  enter  usefully  into  the  roots  of 
'  new  plants.  There  are  other  minutiae  in  reference  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  this  mineral  matter  which  are  full  of  interest,  but  we  will 
not  try  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  insisting  upon  them  in  this 
place.  The  general  changes  we  have  indicated  are  represented 
briefly  as  follows : — 


*'  It  may  be  that  a  careful  hunter  after  human  earth  might  scrape 
together  as  much  as  would  '  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.' 
But  our  science  teaches  us  that  the  earth  is  not  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  clay  is  made  of,  and  such  vile  uses  arc,  after  all,  only  imagi- 
nary slights  to  which  our  cherished  ashes  can  never  be  subjected. 
They  have  another  appointed  use,  from  which,  treat  them  as  they 
may,  they  cannot  long  be  kept.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  framed,  so 
as  not  to  grow  without  the  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  which  it  is  bound 
to  gather  up  and  supply  to  the  growing  animal.  And  the  soil  is  so 
poorly  provided  with  these  and  other  necessary  substances,  that 
plant  and  animal  are  both  ordained  to  return  without  fail  their  bor- 
rowed material  to  mother  earth  when  the  terra  of  life  has  come.  Thus 
a  constant  circulation  of  the  same  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
mineral  matter  is  secured,  and  a  duty  is  laid  upon  each  particle 
zealously  to  prepare  for  a  new  service,  as  soon  as  each  earlier  com- 
mission is  performed.  As  we  have  no  property  in,  so  we  ought  to 
have  no  foolish  affection  or  reverence  for  dead  ashes  ;  and  certainly 
we  ought  to  have  no  fear  that  they  can  ever  long  be  withheld  from 
connecting  themselves,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  new  phases  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life."* 

"  riunt  and  animal  are  both,"  as  we  here  see,  ordained  to  return 
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their  borrowed  materials  to  mother  earth/'  and  it  is  upon  this  con* 
dition  only  thcU  motion  can  he  increased^  or  even  maintained.  Oor 
great  mother,  Earth,  gives  nothing,  but  she  is  willing  to  lend  every- 
thing, and  the  larger  the  demand  made  upon  her  the  larger  will  be 
the  supply,  provided,  that  man  always  recollects  that  he  is  but  a 
borrower  from  a  great  bank,  in  which  punctuality  is  as  much 
required  as  it  is  in  the  banks  of  America,  France,  or  England. 

That  this  condition  may  be  complied  with,  there  must  be  asso- 
ciation, and  difference  is  in  the  social,  as  well  as  in  the  material 
world,  indispensable  to  association.  The  man  whose  land  yields 
com  does  not  require  to  associate  with  his  brother  com  grower ; 
the  sugar  planter  docs  not  need  to  exchange  with  his  neighbor 
planter — nor  does  the  wool  grower  require  to  meet  his  brother 
fiu-mer  who  also  has  wool  to  sell — but  they,  each  and  all,  find  it 
advantageous  to  exchange  labor  and  its  products  with  the  carpen- 
ter, the  blacksmith,  the  mason,  the  sawmiller,  the  miner,  the  fumace 
man,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  and  the  printer,  as  all  of  these  require 
to  purchase  food,  and  to  give  in  pay  for  it  their  services,  or  the  vari- 
ous commodities  with  which  they  have  to  part.  Where  there  is 
diversity  of  employment,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  take  their 
places  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  there  is  rapid  motion  among 
the  products  of  labor,  with  constant  increase  in  the  power  to  repay 
to  mother  earth  her  loans,  and  to  establish  with  her  a  credit  for 
larger  ones  in  future.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  none  but 
Sinners  or  planters,  and  where  consequently  there  is  no  motion 
in  society,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  so  widely  separated 
that  the  power  to  repay  the  loans  from  the  great  bank  dies  away, 
and  motion  gradually  ceases  among  the  particles  of  the  earth  itself 
— as  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  purely  agricultural  countries. 
Tirginia  and  the  Carolinas  have  been  steadily  engaged  in  exhaust- 
ing the  elements  of  fertility  originally  contained  in  the  soil,  because 
of  the  absence  of  consumers,  and  the  necessity  for  dependence  on 
distant  markets ;  and  such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  case  through- 
oot  this  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
farmer  who  commences  on  rich  prairie  land,  obtains  at  first  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  but  the  quantity  declines  from 
year  to  year,  and  finally  falls  to  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels.  A 
century  since,  the  farmers  of  New  York  were  accustomed  to  obtain 
twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat,  but  the  average  now  is  but  little 
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more  than  half  that  quantity,  while  the  rich  State  of  Ohio  has 
fallen  to  an  average  of  only  eleven  bushels,  and  with  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  decline  there  is  a  diminution  of  ability  to  associate; 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  yield  support  being  always  the  measure  of 
the  power  of  men  to  live  together.  That  this  state  of  things  most 
certainly  arise  when  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  widely 
separated,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  remarkable  emigration  at  this 
moment  going  on  from  Ohio,  whose  settlement  commenced  but 
little  more  than  half  a  century  since ;  from  Georgia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  900,000,  and  with  a  territory  capable  of  supporting  half  the 
people  of  the  Union  ;  and  from  Alabama,  that  but  forty  years  since 
was  a  wilderness  occupied  chiefly  by  a  few  bands  of  straggling 
Indians.* 

"  The  plant,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  in  the  article  already  so 
largely  quoted  from,  "  is  the  servant  of  the  animal."  "  Man,"  as  he 
continues,  "placed  upon  the  earth,  without  the  previous  existence  of 
the  plant,  were  utterly  helpless.  He  could  not  live  either  upon 
earth  or  upon  air,  and  yet  his  body  requires  a  constant  supply  of 
the  elements  contained  in  each.  It  is  the  plant  which  selects,  col- 
lects, and  binds  together  these  indigestible  materials,  and  manu- 
factures them  into  food  for  man  and  other  animals.  And  these 
appear  only  to  throw  hack  again  to  their  toiling  slaves  the  waste 
materials  which  they  cannot  further  use,  to  be  again  worked  up  into 
palatable  food.  In  this  aspect,  the  plant  appears  only  the  ap- 
pointed bond-servant  of  the  animal ;  and  yet,  how  willing,  how 

*  "  True  it  is  that  thorns  and  thistles,  ill-favored  and  poisonous  plants, 
well  named  by  botanists  rubbish  plants,  mark  the  track  which  man  has 
proudly  traversed  through  the  earth.  Before  him  lay  original  Nature 
in  her  wild  but  sublime  beauty.  Behind  him  he  leaves  the  desert,  ft 
deformed  and  ruined  land  ;  for  childish  desire  of  destruction,  or  thought- 
less squandering  of  vegetable  treasures,  has  destroyed  the  character  <rf 
nature,  and,  terrified,  flies  man  himself  from  the  arena  of  his  actions,  leav- 
ing the  impoverished  earth  to  barbarous  races  or  to  animals,  so  long  as  yet 
another  spot  in  virgin  beauty  smiles  before  him.  Here  again  in  selfish 
pursuit  of  profit,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  following  the  abomina- 
ble ])rinciple  of  the  great  moral  vileness  which  one  man  has  expressed, 
*  apr^s  nous  le  deluge,''  he  begins  anew  the  work  of  destruction.  Thus  did 
cultivation,  driven  out,  leave  the  East,  and  perhaps  the  deserts  formerly 
robbed  of  their  coverings  ;  like  the  wild  hordes  of  old  over  beautiful  Greece, 
thus  rolls  this  conquest  with  fearful  rapidity  from  oast  to  west  through 
America,  and  the  planter  now  leaves  the  already  exhausted  land,  the  east- 
em  climate  become  infertile  through  the  demolition  of  the  forests,  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  revolution  into  the  far  West."— Schleiden,  The  Plant,  p.  306.  ^ 
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beantiful,  how  interesting  a  slave  it  is.  It  works  for  ever,  yet  it 
is  self-tasked.  It  toils  itself  to  death,  yet,  punctoallj  as  spring 
comes  round,  it  rises,  young,  beautiful,  and  willing  as  ever,  rejoic- 
ing to  resume  its  destined  work."*  It  can  do  so,  however,  only  on 
the  condition  that  "the  waste  materials"  which  man  can  no  further 
use  be  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  been  drawn. 

Those  materials,  as  we  have  seen,  come  chiefly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but,  in  order  that  they  may  be  drawn  from  thence,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  earth  itself  should  contain  the  ingredients 
required  for  combination  with  them.f  The  atmosphere  that  now 
rests  upon  the  worn-out  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia  contains  the 
same  elements  with  that  which  rests  upon  the  finest  farms  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  Belgium,  or  of  England  ;  yet  the  power  of  combina- 
tion has  no  existence,  because  certain  other  elements  have  been 
withdrawn  and  sent  abroad,  in  the  absence  of  which  there  can  be 
no  motion  in  the  soil.  While  they  existed  there,  men  could  live 
together  on  the  land ;  but  with  impoverishment  of  the  latter  the 
former  have  disappeared.  That  the  power  of  association  among 
men  may  increase,  there  must  be  a  constantly  increasing  inter- 
change— motion — ^between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
there  cannot  be  in  any  country  where  there  is  no  diversity  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  place  of  consumption 
being  remote  from  that  of  production,  the  farmer  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  commodities  only  as  will  bear  transportation  to 
distant  countries.   Hence  it  is  that  we  should  see  a  great  decline  in 

♦  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

t  "  All  the  nitrogenous  components  of  plants,  which  we  use  as  food,  consist, 
it  ii  true,  of  merely  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  these  substances  alone  does  not  help  the  plant  in  the  least ;  it 
cannot  form  from  them  a  granule  of  albumen  or  gluten,  unless  it  contains, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  proper  relative  condition,  salts  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  useful  starch,  the  sweet  sugar,  the  cooling  citric  acid,  the  aro- 
matic oil  of  oranges,  are  indeed  composed  solely  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  but  the  plant  cannot  prepare  those  gifts  for  us,  out  of  ever  so 
great  an  abundance  of  these  elements,  if  it  does  not  possess  also  alkaline 
salts.  The  slender  stalk  of  the  wheat  could  not  lift  itself  to  riiH?n  its  grain 
in  the  sun's  rays,  unless  the  soil  furnished  it  with  silex,  through  which  it 
gires  its  cells  that  solidity  necessary  to  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erect 
position. ''—Schleiden,  The  Plant,  p.  206. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  simple :  that  we  must  in  future  never  culti- 
vate the  potato  as  the  first  crop,  as  has  generally  been  hitherto  done  through- 
oat  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  we  must  begin  with  rye,  and  allow  the 
potato  to  follow  it,  or  perhaps  still  better,  to  come  two  years  later,  after 
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the  productive  powers  of  the  land  in  those  conntries  of  the  eastern 
continent  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  manufactures — Ireland, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  India,  and  others.  Hence,  too,  it  is  that  with 
declining  population  and  diminished  motion  in  society,  we  see 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  increasing  with  diminution  of  the 
numbers  requiring  to  be  fed.  Famines  are  now  more  frequent  ii 
India  than  they  were  a  century  since  when  the  population  was  far 
more  numerous,  and  when  combination  of  action  existed  through- 
out that  country.  Looking  to  past  ages,  we  see  everywhere  facts 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  once  exhibited 
millions  of  well-fed  men  ;  but  as  they  passed  away  motion  ceased, 
and  its  few  straggling  occupants  now  obtain  with  difficulty  the 
means  of  supporting  life.  When  the  African  province  was  well 
peopled,  its  people  were  well  fed,  but  the  few  who  now  remain 
perish  for  want  of  food.  So  has  it  been  in  Attica  and  in  Greece 
generally,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  everywhere  in  fact.  Associa- 
tion, combination  of  action,  is  required  to  enable  man  to  obtain 
control  over  the  various  forces  existing  in  nature — and  that  com- 
bination can  never  take  place  except  when  the  loom  and  the  spindle 
take  their  natural  places  by  the  side  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 
The  consumer  must  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  producer,  to 
enable  man  to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  he  obtains 
loans  from  the  great  bank  of  mother  Earth — the  simple  condition 
that  when  he  has  done  with  the  capital  furnished  to  him  he  will 
return  it  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

In  all  those  countries  in  which  this  condition  is  complied  with, 
we  see  a  steady  increase  in  the  motion  of  the  matter  destined  to 
furnish  man  with  food,  and  equally  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  requiring  to  be  supplied,  with  constant  improvement  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  be  divided  among  an  increasing 
population.  In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Lancasters, 
when  the  population  of  England  but  little  exceeded  two  millions, 
an  acre  of  land  yielded  but  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  small  as 

clover,  if  we  would  raise  a  healthy  produce,  and  in  future  be  rid  of  the 
plague  to  which  we  have  recently  been  subject.  The  fundamental  propo- 
sition will  henceforward  stand  firmly  established,  that  the  nutrient  matter 
which  the  plant  itself  takes  up  from  the  soil  consists  essentially  only  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  same,  and  that  these,  and  not  the  organic 
substances,  constitute  the  peculiar  richness  of  a  soil." — Ibid,,  p.  181. 
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were  the  nnmbers  to  be  fed,  famines  were  frequent  and  severe.  In 
oar  day,  we  see  eighteen  millions  occupying  the  same  sarface,  and 
obtaining  gpreatly  increased  supplies  of  rery  superior  food. 

Looking  to  France,  we  meet  precisely  similar  facts.  In  1760, 
the  population  was  21,000,000,  and  the  total  produce  of  grain  was 
94,500,000  hectolitres;  whereas,  in  1840,  the  former  had  risen  to 
34,000,000,  and  the  latter  to  182,516,000  hectolitres,  giving  to 
each  person  twenty  per  cent,  more  in  quantity  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  earlier  period,  with  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
grain  itself ;  and  yet  the  surface  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cereals  has  scarcely  at  all  increased.  In  the  same  time  the 
potato  culture  has  been  introduced,  and  green  crops  of  various 
kinds  now  furnish  supplies  of  food  that  themselves  alone  are  two^ 
thirds  as  great  as  the  whole  quantity  produced  but  eighty  years 
before.*  The  total  product  has  been  trebled  in  that  time,  while 
the  numbers  to  be  fed  have  increased  but  60  per  cent.  The 
French  peasant  now  pays  his  debts  to  mother  earth,  returning 
to  her  the  manure  yielded  by  his  crops,  and  he  is  enabled  so 
to  do,  because  of  the  growing  diversity  of  employment ;  whereas, 
at  an  earlier  period,  when  manufactures  had  scarcely  an  existence 
in  that  country,  famines  were  so  numerous  and  sometimes  so 
flevere  as  to  sweep  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  scattered 
population. 

So  it  is  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  in  every  other  country  in 
which  diversity  of  employment — difference — facilitates  the  work  of 
association ;  while  precisely  the  reverse  is  observed  in  all  those 
purely  agricultural  countries  that  are  steadily  employed  in  exhanst- 
iog  the  soil,  and  diminishing  the  power  of  association,  as  we  see 
to  have  been  so  uniformly  the  case  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  on 
thk  side  of  the  ocean,  and  Portugal  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 

With  every  step  in  the  progress  towards  increased  power  to 
associate  resulting  from  increased  motion  among  the  elements  of 

*  The  facts  are  thus  stated  by  M,  de  Jonn/s,  in  his  Statistique  de  VAgri- 
cmliure  de  Franct. 

1760.  1840. 

Wheat  .  .  .        150     208  litres. 

Inferior  grains  .         .        300  333 

Potatoes  and  green  crops       .  291 

Total  per  head       ...        450  832 
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which  food  is  composed,  man  is  enabled  to  call  to  his  help  other 
forces  to  be  employed  in  grinding  his  grain  and  transporting  its 
product  to  market — in  converting  his  trees  into  planks  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  construction  of  houses — in  converting  his  wool 
into  cloth — and  finally,  in  carrying  his  messages  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  time  and  space  seem  almost  annihilated.  With  each, 
he  is  enabled  more  and  more  to  economize  his  own  labors,  and  to 
devote  his  time  and  mind  with  increased  force  to  the  production  of 
the  grain  that  is  to  be  ground,  the  trees  that  are  to  be  sawed,  or  the 
wool  that  is  to  be  converted,  and  thus  to  make  provision  for 
increased  association  with  his  fellow-man,  and  increased  corre- 
spondence with  the  distant  ones,  each  step  being  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  and  greater  one. 

With  the  development  of  the  latent  powers  of  the  earth  there  is 
thus  a  daily  increasing  tendency  towards  increase  in  the  movement 
of  matter,  and  improvement  of  the  form  in  which  it  exists,  passing 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  and  terminating  in  its  highest 
one — that  of  man.  The  more  that  matter  tends  to  take  opon 
itself  this  highest  form,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation grow,  with  constantly  increasing  power  on  the  part  of 
man  to  direct  the  great  forces  of  nature,  accompanied  by  an  equally 
rapid  growth  of  individuality,  or  power  of  self-government — war- 
ranting us  in  holding  him  to  a  constant  increase  of  responsibility. 

§  4.  The  law  of  the  relative  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  supply  of  food  and  other  commodities  required  for  their 
support,  will  now  be  found  in  the  following  propositions  : — 

Motion  gives  force,  and  the  more  rapid  the  motion  the  greater 
is  the  force  obtained. 

With  motion  matter  takes  upon  itself  new  and  higher  forms, 
passing  from  the  simple  ones  of  the  inorganic  world  and  through 
the  complex  ones  of  the  vegetable  world  to  yet  more  complex  ones 
of  the  animal  one,  and  ending  in  man. 

Tiic  more  rapid  the  motion  the  greater  the  tendency  to  changes 
of  form,  to  increase  of  force,  and  increase  of  power  at  the  command 
of  man. 

The  more  simple  the  forms  in  which  matter  exists  the  less  is  the 
power  of  resistance  to  gravitation  ;  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
centralization,  the  less  the  motion,  and  the  less  the  force. 
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The  more  complex  the  form,  the  greater  becomes  the  power  of 
resistance  to  gravitation — the  greater  the  tendency  to  decentraliza- 
tion— the  greater  the  motion — and  the  greater  the  force. 

With  every  increase  of  power  on  one  side,  there  is  diminished 
resistance  on  the  other.  The  more  the  motion  produced,  the 
greater  mast,  therefore,  be  the  tendency  to  farther  increase  of  mo- 
tion and  of  force. 

The  most  complex  and  highly  organized  form  in  which  matter 
exists,  is  that  of  man,  and  here,  alone,  do  we  find  that  capacity  for 
direction  required  for  producing  increase  of  motion  and  of  force. 

Wherever  man  most  exists  we  should,  therefore,  find  the  greatest 
tendency  to  the  decentralization  of  matter — to  increase  of  motion — 
to  further  changes  of  form — and  to  that  higher  development  which 
commences  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  ends  in  the  production  of 
farther  supplies  of  men. 

With  every  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  matter  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  form  of  man,  there  should  consequently  be  found  an 
increase  of  his  power  to  guide  and  direct  the  forces  provided  for 
his  use — with  constantly  accelerating  motion,  and  constantly  accele- 
rating changes  of  form — and  constant  increase  in  his  power  to 
command  the  food  and  clothing  required  for  his  support. 

That,  in  the  material  world,  the  resistance  to  gravitation  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  organization,  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  on  a 
moment's  reflection.  Inorganic  matter  rising  in  obedience  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  with  the  slightest  reduction  of  temperature  it 
is  again  condensed,  and  falls  as  rain.  In  the  organic  world,  the 
lower  forms  of  vegetable  life  are  found  in  the  little  plants  that 
return  annually  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  came ;  whereas,  the 
higher  ones  are  found  in  the  oak,  that,  for  centuries,  spreads  its 
arms  to  the  wind — furnishing,  year  after  year,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  despite  the  force  of  gravitation.  In  the  animal  one,  the 
mollosca,  the  coral  insects,  and  the  polypes — standing  lowest  in 
organization — are  most  obedient  to  the  control  of  forces  by  which 
they  are  chained  to  earth ;  but  the  obedience  diminishes,  as  we  pass 
upward  to  the  horse,  the  bee,  and  the  bird.  Coming  next  to  man, 
we  find  him  making  his  home  upon  the  living  waters,  or,  at  his 
pleasure,  diving  into  the  recesses  of  the  ocean — at  one  time  circum- 
navigating the  globe,  and  at  another  providing  himself  with  ma- 
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chinery,  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  descend  within  the 
bosom  of  the  great  deep,  and  not  only  to  return  from  thence  him- 
self, but  to  bring  back  with  him,  in  opposition  to  gravitation,  soch 
inorganic  matter  as  suits  his  purposes. 

So  is  it  with  the  races  of  men.  The  lower  they  stand  in  moral 
and  physical  condition,  the  greater  is  their  subjection  to  the  cen- 
tralizing forces — and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society, 
when  they  have  little  power  over  nature,  we  see  it  to  have  been  so 
easy  for  the  Attilas  and  Alarics  to  collect  together  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  and  murdering  those 
who  chanced  to  be  better  provided  than  themselves  with  worldly 
goods.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  we  see  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
exercising  such  strong  attractive  force  upon  those  who  are  disso- 
lutely disposed,  and  those  who  would  live  by  plunder  rather  than 
by  honest  industry. 

The  direct  ratio  between  motion,  force,  and  function,  above 
affirmed  in  regard  to  all  organized  beings,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
individual  life  of  man.  From  birth  to  manhood  his  vital  func- 
tions— digestion,  circulation,  and  assimilation — being  rapid  and 
vigorous,  greatly  overmatch  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  which 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  vitality — and  thus  do  they  "make 
increase  of  the  body"  until  the  terra  of  development  is  reached. 
The  circulation — the  commerce  of  his  system — which  represents 
all  the  activities  of  assimilation,  ranges  from  130  pulsations  in  a 
minute  to  60,  in  the  ages  of  decline.  The  history  of  his  yooth  is 
a  series  of  triumphs  over  the  resistance  of  surrounding  agencies, 
until  his  grand  climacteric  is  attained ;  and  in  all  the  process  of 
emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  the  opposing  forces  of  nature, 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  within  his  structure  is  the  measure,  and 
the  exponent,  of  his  proper  power,  life,  and  liberty.  When,  however, 
the  scale  begins  to  turn — when  motion  and  its  attendant  sensibility 
begin  to  decline — when  the  conversion  of  digestion,  the  commerce 
of  circulation,  and  the  appropriation  of  nutrition,  begin  to  abate 
in  celerity  and  force — he  is  beginning  to  die.  Thenceforth,  the 
balance  of  power  against  him  grows  steadily,  while  the  resistance 
of  his  vital  organism  as  steadily  loses  motion  and  force,  until  at 
length  his  frame  is  forced  to  obey  the  laws  of  decomposition  and 
gravitation. 

In  the  material  world,  motion  among  the  atoms  of  matter  is  a 
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conseqneDce  of  physical  heat.  It  is  therefore  greatest  at  the 
eqaator,  and  it  diminishes  until,  as  we  approach  thq  poles,  wa 
reach  the  region  of  centralization  and  physical  death. 

In  the  moral  world,  motion  is  a  consequence  of  social  heat — 
motion,  as  has  been  already  shown,  consisting  in  "an  exchange 
of  relations"  resulting  from  the  existence  of  those  differences  that 
develop  social  life.  Motion  is  greatest  in  those  communities  in 
which  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  happily  com- 
bined, and  in  which,  consequently,  society  has  the  highest  organiza- 
tion. It  diminishes,  as  we  approach  the  declining  despotisms  of 
the  East,  the  regions  of  centralization  and  social  death.  It  in- 
creases, as  we  pass  from  the  purely  agricultural  States  of  the  South, 
towards  the  regions  of  more  diversified  industry  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  ones,  and  there,  accordingly,  we  find  decentralization 
and  life. 

Centralization,  slavery,  and  death,  travel  hand  in  hand  together 
in  both  the  material  and  the  moral  world. 

§  6.  The  view  thus  presented,  differs  totally  from  that  now  most 
commonly  received,  and  known  as  the  Malthusian  law  of  popula- 
tion, which  may  be  briefly  given  in  the  following  words: — 

Population  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the 
supplies  of  food  can  increase  in  an  arithmetical  one  only.  The 
former  is,  therefore,  perpetually  outstripping  the  latter,  and  hence 
it  is,  that  there  is  everywhere  seen  to  arise  the  disease  of  over- 
population, with  its  accompaniments,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
death — a  disease  requiring  for  its  remedy  wars,  pestilences,  and 
famines  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  the  exercise  of  that 
"moral  restraint,"  which  shall  induce  men  and  women  to  refrain 
from  matrimony,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  resulting  ffpm  further 
addition  to  the  numbers  requiring  to  be  fed.  Reduced  to  distinct 
propositions,  the  theory  may  now  be  given  as  follows : — 

1.  Matter  tends  to  take  upon  itself  higher  forms,  passing  from 
the  simple  ones  of  inorganic  life  to  the  complex  and  beautiful 
ones  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  finally  terminating  in  man. 

2.  This  tendency  exists  in  a  small  degree  as  relates  to  the  lower 
forms  of  life — matter  tending  to  take  upon  itself  the  forms  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  and  cabbages,  herrings,  and  oysters,  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio  only. 
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3.  When,  however,  we  reach  the  highest  of  all  the  forms  of 
which  matter  is  capable,  we  find  the  tendency  to  assume  that  form 
augmenting  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  as  a  consequence  of  which, 
while  man  tends  to  increase  as  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  and  32 — the  potatoes 
and  cabbages,  the  peas  and  turnips,  the  herrings  and  the  oysters, 
increase  as  1,  2,  3  and  4  only — prodrffcing  the  result  that  the  high- 
est form  is  perpetually  outstripping  the  lower  ones,  and  causing  the 
disease  of  over-population. 

Were  such  things  asserted  in  regard  to  anything  else  than  man, 
they  would  be  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  asserted,  would  be  required  to  explain  why  it  was, 
that  an  universal  law  had  here  been  set  aside.  Everywhere  else, 
the  increase  in  number  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  development.  The 
little  coral  insects  are  required,  in  quantity  innumerable,  to  build 
up  islands,  for  animals  and  men  that  count  by  thousands,  or  by 
millions.  Of  the  clio  borealis^  thousands  are  required  to  furnish  a 
mouthful  for  the  mighty  whale.  The  progeny  of  a  pair  of  carp 
would,  in  a  single  decade,  as  we  are  told,  amount  to  millions.  The 
countless  ferns  prepare  the  soil  for  the  single  oak;  and  the  progeny 
of  a  pair  of  rabbits  would,  in  twenty  years,  count  by  millions — 
%vhereas,  that  of  a  pair  of  elephants,  would  not  amount  to  dozens. 
When,  however,  we  reach  the  highest  condition  of  which  matter  is 
capable,  we  learn  the  existence  of  a  new  and  greater  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  man  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the  increase 
of  herrings,  rabbits,  oysters,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  other  com- 
modities required  for  his  use,  is  limited  to  the  arithmetical  one! 
Such  is  the  extraordinary  law  propounded  by  Mr.  Malthus,  as  ex- 
isting in  reference  to  the  only  being  on  whom  has  been  impressed 
the  desire  for  association,  as  necessary  for  compliance  with  the  sole 
condition  ^f  his  existence ;  the  only  one,  to  whom  has  been  given 
an  infinite  variety  of  capacities  fitting  him  for  association  with  his 
fellow  men,  and  requiring  it  for  their  development;  and  the  only 
one,  too,  that — having  been  gifted  with  the  power  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  and  thus  been  made  responsible  for  his  actions — 
might  with  reason  have  required,  that  he  should  be  exempt  from 
any  law  requiring  him  to  make  his  election  between  abstinence  from 
that  association  which,  of  all  others,  tends  most  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  head  and  heart,  on  one  hand,  and  starvation  on  the 
other.  Such,  however,  according  to  the  generally  received  doctrines 
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of  modern  political  economy,  is  the  law  of  population  instituted  hj 
an  all-wise,  all-powerfal,  and  all-ben evolent  Creator,  in  reference 
to  the  being  made  in  his  own  likeness,  and  gifted  with  power  to 
control  and  direct  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  his  use — and,  strange 
as  it  appears,  no  proposition  ever  offered  for  consideration  has  ex- 
ercised, or  is  now  exercising,  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race 
a  greater  amount  of  influence.  That  such  should  have  been  the 
case  has,  in  part,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  buttressed 
up  by  another  one,  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  supposed  everywhere 
to  have  commenced  the  work  of  cultivation  on  rich  soils — neces- 
sarily those  of  swamps  and  river  bottoms — with  large  retuni  to 
labor ;  and  to  have  found  himself  compelled,  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  wealth,  to  have  recourse  to  poorer  ones,  with 
constant  decline  in  the  return  to  all  his  efforts — a  theory  that,  if 
true,  would  folly  establish  the  correctness  of  that  of  Mr  Malthus. 
What  are  its  claims  to  being  received  as  true,  will  now  be  shown. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  OCCUPATION  OP  THE  EARTH. 

§  1.  Look  where  we  may,  we  see  man  to  have  commenced  his 
career  as  a  hanter,  subsisting  upon  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  earth ; 
and  thus  to  have  everywhere  been  the  slave  of  nature.  Later,  we 
find  him  in  the  shepherd  state,  surrounded  by  animals  that  be  has 
tamed,  and  upon  whom  he  is  dependent  for  supplies  of  food,  while 
deriving  from  them  the  skins  by  which  he  is  protected  from  the 
winter's  cold. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  can  exist  but  little  power  of  asso* 
ciation,  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  being  estimated  to  be  required 
for  enabling  a  hunter  to  obtain  as  much  food  as  could  be  obtained 
from  half  an  acre  under  cultivation.  Why  this  is  so  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Liebig  : — 

A  nation  of  hunters  on  a  limited  space  is  utterly  incapable  of  in- 
creasing its  numbers  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is  soon  attained. 
The  carbon  necessary  for  respiration  must  be  obtained  from  the 
animals,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  can  live  on  the  space 
supposed.  These  animals  collect  from  plants  the  constituents  of 
their  organs  and  their  blood,  and  yield  them  in  turn  to  the  savages 
who  live  by  the  chase  alone.  They  again  receive  this  food,  unac- 
companied by  those  compounds  destitute  of  nitrogen,  which,  during 
the  life  of  the  animals,  served  to  support  the  respiratory  process. 
In  such  men,  confined  to  an  animal  diet,  it  is  the  carbon  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  blood  which  must  take  the  place  of  starch  and 
sugar.  But  fifteen  pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon  than 
four  pounds  of  starch  ;  and  while  the  savage,  with  one  animal  and 
an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  maintain  life  and  health  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if  confined  to  flesh, 
in  order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration  during  the 
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same  time,  to  consume  five  soch  animals." — Animal  Chemistry, 
Part  I,  §  U. 

That  the  power  of  association  may  increase,  it  is,  then,  indis- 
pensable that  man  shoald  be  enabled  to  obtain  increased  supplies 
of  vegetable  food,  and  they  can  be  obtained  onlj  by  the  help  of 
cultiTation.  That,  however,  implies  an  approach  to  individuality 
which,  in  such  cases,  can  have  no  existence.  The  lands  are  common 
stock,  and  so  are  the  flocks ;  and  when,  by  reason  of  any  failure  of 
supplies,  it  becomes  necessary  to  eflFect  a  change  of  place,  the  tribe 
moves  bodily,  as  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  those  of 
Asia  and  of  the  north  of  Europe — and  as  it  is  now  with  those  of 
the  Western  Continent.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  approach  to  that  individuality  which  consists  in  the  power  of 
determining  for  themselves,  whether  they  will  go  or  remain  where 
they  are.  If  the  majority  determine  to  remove,  all  must  do  so,  for 
the  few  who  might  remain  would  be  butchered  by  other  tribes, 
greedy  for  additions  to  the  territory  over  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  roam,  and  from  which  they  had  derived  but  a  mise- 
rable subsistence.  In  this  stage  of  society,  man  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  slave  of  nature,  but  also  of  his  neighbor  men,  bound  to 
yield  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Absence  of  power  in  the  individual  man,  to  determine  his  own 
course  of  action — or,  in  that  of  a  minority  to  judge  and  act 
for  themselves — is  thus  a  necessary  consequence  of  inability  to  call 
to  their  aid  the  natural  forces  by  which  they  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded, and  by  whose  aid  larger  supplies  of  food  might  be  ob- 
tained from  diminished  surfaces — enabling  them  to  live  in  closer 
connection  with  each  other.  In  what  manner,  however,  can  the 
hunter  or  the  shepherd  compel  nature  to  work  for  him  ?  "  His 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  description,  such  as  nature  offers 
ready-made  to  his  hand,  like  the  shell  th^  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
use  for  a  hoe.  All  the  arms  and  tools  that  his  forefathers  had  used, 
while  the  tribe  was  passing  through  its  stages  of  hunter  and  shep- 
herd life,  were  of  this  description.  A  flint  had  served  for  an  arrow- 
head, and  its  sharp  edge  gave  the  only  cutting  instrument  they  had 
been  able  to  construct.  A  bow  fashioned  by  such  a  knife,  the  string 
of  which  was  a  thong  cut  from  a  deer-skin,  was  his  chief  weapon 
for  the  chase,  or  for  combat  at  a  distance — a  club  hardened  by  the 
fire,  armed  sometimes  with  a  sharp  stone,  fastened  to  it  by  thongs. 
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was  the  weapon  for  close  strife.  A  pointed  bone,  from  the  leg  of 
the  deer,  furnished  his  wife  with  a  needle,  and  its  sinews  with  the 
thread,  by  which  she  sewed  together  the  skins  that  clothed  her 
honsehold.  It  is  with  such  tools  only  that  experience  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  tribe  have  made  him  acquainted.  One  has  bat  to 
walk  into  the  nearest  museum  that  contains  a  collection  of  savage 
implements,  to  see  how  imperfect  they  are,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  observe  with  some  astonishment  how  fully  they  meet  the  limited 
wants  of  those  who  use  them,  and  through  what  a  long  tract  of 
time  generations  of  men  made  no  sensible  improvement  upon  their 
primitive  stock."* 

What,  under  such  circumstance,  is  his  course  of  operation,  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  sketch  of  that  of  a  single  supposed  indi- 
vidual and  his  descendants,  during  a  period  of  time  that  the  reader 
may,  if  he  will,  extend  from  years  to  centuries.  By  thus  taking  a 
supposititious  case,  and  placing  the  settler  on  an  island,  we  are 
enabled  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  disturbance  that  have,  every- 
where in  real  life,  resulted  from  the  vicinity  of  other  individuals 
equally  deficient  in  the  machinery  required  for  the  subjugation  of 
nature — and  therefore  driven,  by  fear  of  starvation,  to  robbery  and 
murder  of  their  fellow-men.  Having  thus,  by  aid  of  the  system 
pursued  by  the  mathematician,  studied  what  would  he  the  coarse  of 
man  left  undisturbed,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  disturbing  causes  to  wliich  it  is  due  that  his 
course  has  been,  in  many  countries,  so  widely  different. 

The  first  cultivator,  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  his  day,  provided, 
however,  with  a  wife,  has  neither  axe  nor  spade.  He  works  alone. 
Population  being  small,  land  is,  of  course,  abundant,  and  he  may 
select  for  himself,  fearless  of  any  question  of  his  title.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  soils  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  qualities  fitting 
them  for  yielding  large  returns  to  labor;  but  they  are  covered  with 
immense  trees  that  he  cannot  fell,  or  they  are  swamps  that  he  can- 
not drain.  To  pass  through  them,  even,  is  a  work  of  serious  labor, 
the  first  being  a  mass  of  roots,  stumps,  decaying  logs,  and  shrubs, 
while,  into  the  other,  he  sinks  knee  deep  at  every  step.  The  atmo- 
sphere, too,  is  impure,  as  fogs  settle  upon  the  lowlands,  and  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  wood  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air.  He 


*  Smithes  ManuAl  of  Political  Econemy,  p.  43. 
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has  no  axe,  bat  had  he  one  he  woald  not  ventare  there,  for,  to^do 
so,  would  be  attended  with  risk  of  health,  and  almost  certain  loss 
of  life.  Vegetation,  too,  is  so  luxuriant,  that  before  he  could, 
with  the  imperfect  machinery  at  his  command,  clear  a  single  acre, 
a  portion  of  it  would  be  again  so  overgrown  that  he  would  have 
to  recommence  his  Sisyphean  labor.  The  higher  lands,  compara- 
tively bare  of  timber,  are  little  fitted  for  yielding  a  return  to  his 
exertions.  There  are,  however,  places  on  the  hill,  where  the  thin- 
ness of  the  soil  has  prevented  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs — or 
there  are  spaces  among  the  trees  that  can  be  cultivated  while  they 
still  remain ;  and,  when  pulling  up  by  the  roots  the  few  shrubs  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  he  is  alarmed  by  no  apprehension  of  their 
speedy  reproduction.  With  his  hands  he  may  even  succeed  in 
barking  the  trees,  or,  by  the  aid  of  fire  he  may  so  far  destroy  them 
that  time  alone  will  be  required  for  giving  him  a  few  cleared  acres, 
upon  which  to  sow  his  seed,  with  little  fear  of  weeds.  To  attempt 
these  things  upon  the  richer  lands  would  be  loss  of  labor.  In  some 
places  the  ground  is  always  wet,  while  in  others,  the  trees  are  too 
large  to  be  seriously  injured  by  fire,  and  its  only  effect  would  be  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  weeds  and  brush.  He  therefore  commences 
the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  higher  grounds,  where,  making  with 
his  stick  holes  in  the  light  soil  that  drains  itself,  he  drops  the  grain 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface,  and  in  due  season  obtains  a  return 
of  twice  his  seed.  Pounding  this  between  stones,  he  obtains  bread, 
and  his  condition  is  improved.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
earth  labor  for  him,  while  himself  engaged  in  trapping  birds  or 
rabbits,  or  in  gathering  fruits. 

Later,  he  succeeds  in  sharpening  a  stone,  and  thus  obtains  a 
hatchet,  by  aid  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
in  girdling  the  trees,  and  in  removing  the  sprouts  and  their  roots, 
a  very  slow  and  laborious  operation,  nevertheless.  In  process  of 
time,  he  is  seen  bringing  into  activity  a  new  soil — one  whose  food- 
producing  powers  were  less  obvious  to  sight  than  those  at  first  at- 
tempted. Finding  an  ore  of  copper,  he  succeeds  in  burning  it,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  better  axe,  with  far  less  labor  than  had 
been  required  for  the  inferior  one  he  has  thus  far  used.  He  obtains, 
also,  something  like  a  spade,  and  can  now  make  holes  four  inches 
deep,  with  less  labor  than,  with  his  stick,  he  could  make  those  of  two. 
Penetrating  to  a  lower  soil,  and  being  enabled  to  stir  the  earth  and 
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loosen  it,  the  rain  is  now  absorbed  where  before  it  had  ran  off  from 
the  hard  surface,  and  the  new  soil  thas  obtained  proves  to  be  far 
better,  and  more  easily  wrought,  than  that  upon  which  his  labor 
has  heretofore  been  wasted.  His  seed,  better  protected,  is  less 
liable  to  be  frozen  out  in  winter,  or  parched  in  summer,  and  he 
now  gathers  thrice  the  quantity  sown.  At  the  next  step,  we  find 
him  bringing  into  action  another  new  soil.  He  has  found  that 
which,  on  burning,  yields  him  tin,  and,  by  combining  this  with  his 
copper,  he  has  brass,  giving  him  better  machinery,  and  enabling 
him  to  proceed  more  rapidly.  While  sinking  deeper  into  the  land 
first  occupied,  he  is  enabled  to  clear  other  lands  upon  which  vege- 
tation grows  more  luxuriantly,  because  he  can  now  exterminate 
the  shrubs  with  some  hope  of  occupying  the  land  before  they  are 
replaced  with  others  equally  useless  for  his  purposes.  His  children, 
too,  have  grown,  and  they  can  weed  the  ground,  and  otherwise 
assist  him  in  removing  the  obstacles  by  which  his  progress  is  im* 
peded.  He  now  profits  by  association  and  combination  of  action, 
as  before  he  had  profited  by  the  power  he  had  obtained  over  the 
various  natural  forces  he  had  reduced  into  his  service.  Next>  we 
find  him  burning  a  piece  of  the  iron  soil  which  surrounds  bim  ia 
all  directions,  and  now  he  obtains  a  real  axe  and  spade,  inferior  in 
quality,  but  still  much  superior  to  those  by  which  his  labor  has 
been  thus  far  aided.  With  the  help  of  his. sons,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  he  now  removes  the  light  pine  of  the  hill-side  leaving  still 
untouched,  however,  the  heavy  timber  of  the  river  bottom,  ffia 
cultivable  ground  is  increased  in  ejctent,  while  he  is  enabled,  with 
his  spade,  to  penetrate  still  deeper  than  before,  thus  bringing  into 
action  the  powers  of  the  soils  more  distant  from  the  surface.  He 
finds,  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  light  sand  is  underlaid  with  clay, 
and  that,  by  combining  the  two,  he  obtains  a  new  one  far  more 
productive  than  that  he  first  had  used.  He  remarks,  too,  that  by 
turning  the  surface  down,  the  process  of  decomposition  is  facilitated, 
and  each  addition  to  his  knowledge  increases  the  return  to  hit 
exertions. — With  further  increase  of  his  family,  he  has  obtained 
the  important  advantage  of  increased  combination  of  action. 
Things  that  were  needed  to  be  done  to  render  his  land  more 
rapidly  productive,  but  which  were  to  himself  impracticable, 
become  simple  and  easy  when  now  attempted  by  his  numeroas 
sons  and  grandsons,  each  of  whom  obtains  far  more  food  than  he 
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alone  coald  at  first  command,  and  in  return  for  far  less  severe  ex- 
ertion. They  next  extend  their  operations  downwards,  towards 
the  low  grounds  of  the  stream,  girdling  the  large  trees,  and  burn- 
ing the  brush — and  thus  facilitating  the  passage  of  air  so  as  to  fit 
the  land,  by  degrees,  for  occupation. 

With  increase  of  numbers  there  is  now  increased  power  of  asso- 
ciation, manifested  by  increased  division  of  employments,  and 
attended  with  augmented  power  to  command  the  service  of  the 
great  natural  agents  provided  for  their  use.  One  portion  of  the 
little  community  now  performs  all  the  labors  of  the  field,  while 
another  gives  itself  to  the  further  development  of  the  mineral  wealth 
by  which  it  is  everywhere  surrounded.  They  invent  a  hoe,  by  means 
of  which  the  children  are  enabled  to  free  the  ground  from  weeds, 
and  to  tear  up  some  of  the  roots  by  which  the  best  lands — those  last 
brooght  into  cultivation — are  yet  infested.  They  have  succeeded 
in  taming  the  ox,  but,  as  yet,  have  had  little  occasion  for  his  services. 
They  now  invent  the  plough,  and,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twisted  hide, 
ar^  enabled  to  attach  the  ox,  by  whose  help  they  turn  up  a  deeper 
■oil,  while  extending  cultivation  over  more  distant  land.  The  commu- 
Bity  grows,  and  with  it  grows  the  wealth  of  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed,  enabling  them,  from  year  to  year,  to  obtain  better 
machinery,  and  to  reduce  to  cultivation  more  and  better  lands. 
Food  and  clothing  become  more  abundant,  while  the  air  on  the 
lower  lands  is  improved  by  the  clearing  of  the  timber.  The  dwell- 
ing, too,  is  better.  In  the  outset,  it  was  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Sabseqnently,  it  was  composed  of  such  decayed  logs  as  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  the  first  settler  could  succeed  in  rolling  and  placing 
one  opon  the  other.  As  yet,  the  chimney  was  unknown,  and  he 
most  live  in  perpetual  smoke,  if  he  would  not  perish  of  cold,  as  a 
window  was  a  luxury  then  unthought  of.  If  the  severity  of  the 
weather  required  him  to  close  his  doors,  he  was  not  only  stifled, 
but  passed  his  days  in  darkness.  His  time,  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  was  therefore  totally  unproductive,  while  his  life  was 
liable  to  be  shortened  by  disease  produced  by  foul  air  within,  or 
severe  cold  without,  his  miserable  hut.  With  increase  of  popula- 
tion all  have  acquired  wealth,  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  new 
and  better  soils,  and  from  a  growing  power  to  command  the  ser- 
Tlces  of  nature.  With  this  increase  of  power  there  has  been  a 
fortber  increase  in  the  power  of  association,  with  steady  tendency 
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to  the  development  of  indiyidaality,  as  the  modes  of  employment 
have  become  more  and  more  diversified.  They  now  fell  the  heavy 
oak  and  the  enormons  pine,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  constmct 
additional  dwellings,  each  in  regular  succession  better  than  the 
first.  Health  improves,  and  population  increases  more  rapidly. 
A  part  of  it  is  now  employed  in  the  field,  while  another  prepares 
the  skins,  and  renders  them  more  fit  for  clothing — and  a  third  set 
makes  axes,  spades,  hoes,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  calculated 
to  aid  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  in  those  of  construction.  The 
supply  of  food  increases  rapidly,  and  with  it  the  power  of  accumu- 
lation. In  the  first  years,  there  was  perpetual  danger  of  famine, 
but  now  there  being  a  surplus,  a  part  is  stored  to  provide  against 
failure  of  the  crops. 

Cultivation  extends  itself  along  the  hill-side,  where  deeper  soils, 
now  laid  open  by  the  plough,  yield  larger  returns — while  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  each  successive  year  is  marked  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  great  trees  by  which  the  richer  lands  have  heretofore 
been  occupied — the  intermediate  spaces  becoming  meanwhile  en- 
riched by  the  decomposition  of  the  enormous  roots,  and  more 
readily  ploughed  because  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  stumps.  A 
single  ox  to  the  plough  can  now  turn  up  a  greater  space  than  in 
the  outset  could  be  done  by  two.  A  single  ploughman  can  now 
do  more  than  on  the  ground  first  cultivated  could  havQ  been  done 
by  hundreds  of  men  armed  with  pointed  sticks.  The  community 
being  next  enabled  to  drain  some  of  the  lower  lands,  copioos  har- 
vests of  grain  are  obtained  from  the  better  soil  now  first  cultivated. 
Thus  far  the  oxen  have  roamed  the  woods,  gathering  what  they 
could,  but  the  meadow  is  now  granted  to  their  use,  the  axe  and 
the  saw  enabling  the  family  to  enclose  them,  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  labor  attendant  upon  obtaining  supplies  of  meat,  milk,  butter, 
and  hides.  Heretofore  their  chief  domestic  animal  has  been  the 
hog,  which  could  live  on  mast,  but  now  they  add  beef,  and  perhaps 
mutton,  the  lands  first  cultivated  being  abandoned  to  the  sheep. 
They  obtain  far  more  meat  and  grain,  and  with  less  labor  than  at 
any  former  period ;  a  consequence  of  their  increase  in  numbers  and 
in  the  power  of  association.  Numerous  generations  having  already 
passed  away,  the  younger  ones  now  profit  by  the  wealth  they 
had  accumulated,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  apply  their  own  labor 
with  daily  increasing  advantage — obtaining  a  constantly  increas* 
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ing  retorn,  with  increasing  power  of  accnmnlation,  and  decreasing 
Bcverity  of  exertion.  They  now  bring  new  powers  to  their  aid, 
and  the  water  no  longer  is  allowed  to  mn  to  waste.  Even  the 
air  itself  is  made  to  work,  windmills  grinding  the  grain,  and  saw- 
mills catting  the  timber,  which  disappears  more  rapidly ;  while  the 
work  of  drainage  is  in  course  of  being  improved  by  help  of  more 
efficient  spades  and  ploughs.  The  little  famace  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  charcoal  being  now  applied  to  the  redaction  of  the 
iron  yielding  soil,  it  is  foand  that  the  labor  of  a  single  day 
becomes  more  prodactive  than  before  had  been  that  of  many  weeks. 
Popnlation  spreads  itself  along  the  faces  of  the  hills  and  down  into 
the  lower  lands,  becoming  more  and  more  dense  at  the  seat  of  the 
original  settlement;  and  with  every  step  we  find  increasing  tendency 
to  combination  of  action  for  the  production  of  food,  the  manafac- 
tore  of  clothing  and  of  household  utensils,  the  construction  of 
houses,  and  the  preparation  of  machinery  for  aiding  in  all  these 
operations.  The  heaviest  timber — that  growing  on  the  most  fer- 
tile land — ^now  disappears,  and  deep  marshes  are  now  drained. 
Roads  are  next  made  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  old 
settlement  and  the  newer  ones  that  have  been  formed  around  it,  and 
to  enable  the  grower  of  com  to  exchange  for  wool,  or  perhaps  for 
improved  spades  or  ploughs,  for  clothing  or  for  furniture. 

Popnlation  again  increases,  with  still  further  development  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  therewith  is  acquired  leisure  for  reflection 
on  the  results  furnished  by  the  experience  of  themselves  and  their 
predecessors.  From  day  to  day,  mind  becomes  more  stimulated 
into  action.  The  sand  in  the  neighborhood  being  found  to  be 
underlaid  vnth  marl,  the  two  are,  by  aid  of  the  improved  ma- 
chinery now  in  use,  brought  into  combination  ;  thereby  produc- 
ing a  soil  of  power  far  exceeding  that  of  those  heretofore  in  culti- 
ration.  With  increased  returns  to  labor  all  are  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed,  and  all  are  incited  to  new  exertions,  while  with  im- 
proved health  and  with  the  power  of  working  in-doors  and  out-of- 
doors,  according  to  the  season,  they  are  enabled  to  apply  their 
labor  with  greater  steadiness  and  regularity.  Thus  far,  however, 
they  have  found  it  difficult  to  gather  their  crops  in  season.  The 
harvest  time  being  short,  the  whole  strength  of  the  community  has 
been  found  insufficient  to  prevent  much  of  the  grain  remaining  on 
the  ground  until,  over  ripe,  it  was  shaken  out  by  the  wind,  or  in 
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the  attempt  to  gather  it.  Not  nnfreqaently,  indeed,  it  has  been 
totally  rained  by  changes  of  weather  after  it  had  been  fit  for  har- 
vesting. Labor  has  been  superabundant  daring  the  year,  while 
harvest  produced  a  demand  for  it  that  could  not  be  snpplied.  The 
reaping-hook,  however,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  hand,  while  the 
scythe  enables  the  farmer  to  cut  his  hay.  The  cradle  and  the 
horse-rake  follow,  all  tending  to  increase  the  facility  of  accumula- 
tion, and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  applying  labor  to  new  soils, 
deeper  or  more  distant,  more  heavily  burdened  with  timber,  or 
more  liable  to  be  flooded — and  thus  requiring  embankment  as  well 
as  drainage.  New  combinations,  too,  are  formed.  The  clay  is 
found  to  be  underlaid  with  the  soil  called  lime,  which  latter,  like 
the  iron  yielding  soil,  requires  decomposition  to  fit  it  for  the  task 
of  combination.  The  road,  the  wagon,  and  the  horse  &cilitate 
the  work  by  enabling  the  farmer  readily  to  obtain  supplies  of  the 
carbon-yielding  soil,  called  coal,  and  he  now  obtains,  by  burning 
the  lime  and  combining  it  with  the  clay,  a  better  soil  than  at  any 
former  period — one  yielding  more  com,  and  requiring  less  severe 
labor  from  himself.  Population  and  wealth  again  increase,  and 
the  steam-engine  assists  the  work  of  drainage,  while  the  railroad 
and  the  engine  facilitate  the  transportation  to  market  of  his  pro- 
ducts. His  cattle  being  now  fattened  at  home,  a  large  portion 
of  the  produce  of  his  rich  meadow-land  is  converted  into  manure, 
to  be  applied  to  the  poorer  soils  that  had  at  first  been  cultivated. 
Instead  of  sending  food  to  fatten  them  at  market,  he  now  obtains 
from  market  their  refuse  in  the  form  of  bones,  by  help  of  which  to 
maintain  the  powers  of  his  land. — Passing  thus,  at.  every  step, 
from  the  poor  to  the  better  soils,  there  is  obtained  a  constantly 
increasing  supply  of  food,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  consumption  and  accnmn- 
lation.  The  danger  of  famine  and  disease  now  passes  away. 
Increased  returns  to  labor  and  daily  improving  condition  render- 
ing labor  pleasant,  he  is  seen  everywhere  applying  himself  more 
steadily  as  his  work  becomes  less  severe.  Population  further 
increases,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  is  seen  to  be  greater 
with  each  successive  generation — while  with  each  is  seen  an  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  living  in  connection  with  each  other,  by 
reason  of  the  power  of  obtaining  constantly  increasing  supplies 
from  the  same  surface.    With  every  step  in  this  direction  the 
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dtsirt  for  association  and  for  combination  of  action  is  seen  to 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  power  to  satisfy  it,  and  thns  are  their 
labors  rendered  more  prodnctive  and  the  facilities  of  commerce 
augmented — with  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of  har- 
mony, peace,  and  security  of  person  and  property,  among  them- 
selTes,  and  with  the  world — accompanied  by  constant  increase  of 
numbers,  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Such  has  been  eyerywhere,  where  population  and  wealth  have 
been  permitted  to  increase,  the  history  of  man.  With  growth  of 
numbers  there  has  been  increased  power  of  combination  among 
men  for  obtaining  control  OTer  the  great  forces  existing  in  nature — 
setting  them  free  and  then  compelling  them  to  aid  him  in  the  work 
of  producing  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  shelter  required  for 
his  purposes,  and  to  facilitate  him  in  obtaining  power  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  associations.  Everywhere  he  is  seen  to  have 
commenced  poor  and  helpless  in  himself,  and  unable  to  combine 
his  efforts  with  those  of  his  fellow-men — and  everywhere,  conse- 
quently, the  slave  of  nature.  Everywhere,  as  numbers  have  in- 
creased, he  is  seen  to  have  become,  from  year  to  year,  aud  from 
century  to  century,  more  and  more  her  master — and  every  step  in 
that  direction  has  been  marked  by  rapid  development  of  individu- 
ality, attended  by  increased  power  of  association,  increased  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  increased  power  of  progress. 

That  such  has  been  the  case  with  all  nations  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  almost  uDnecessary  to 
offer  any  proof  of  the  fact,  nor  could  it  be  so  but  that  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  course  of  things  has  been  directly  the  reverse- 
that  man  has  always  commenced  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the 
rich  soils  of  the  earth,  and  that  then  food  has  been  abundant — ^but 
that,  as  population  has  increased,  his  successors  have  found  them- 
selves forced  to  resort  to  inferior  ones,  yielding  steadily  less  and 
less  in  return  to  labor ;  with  constant  tendency  to  over-popnlation, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  death.  Were  this  so,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  universality  in  the  natural  laws  to  which  man  is 
subjected,  for  in  regard  to  all  other  descriptions  of  matter,  we  see 
him  uniformly  commencing  with  the  inferior,  and  passing,  as  wealth 
and  population  grow,  to  the  superior — with  constantly  increasing 
return  to  labor.  He  is  seen  to  have  commenced  with  the  axe  of 
stone,  and  to  have  passed  through  those  of  copper,  bronze,  and 
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iron,  until  he  has  finally  arrived  at  those  of  steel — to  have  passed 
from  the  spindle  and  distaff  to  the  spinning-jennj  and  the  power- 
loom — from  the  canoe  to  the  ship — from  transportation  on  the 
backs  of  men  to  that  in  railroad  cars — from  rnde  hieroglyphics 
painted  on  skins  to  the  printed  book — and  from  the  wild  society 
of  the  savage  tribe,  where  might  makes  right,  to  the  organized 
community  in  which  the  rights  of  those  who  are  weak  in  nombers, 
or  in  mascnlar  power,  are  respected.  Having  studied  these  facts, 
and  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  such  has  been  his  course  in  re- 
ference to  all  things  other  than  the  land  required  for  cultivation, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it  must  there  also  prove  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  that  the  theory  referred  to — by  virtue  of 
which  man  is  rendered  more  and  more  the  slave  of  nature  as  wealth 
and  population  grow — must  be  untrue. 

§  2.  Forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Kicardo  communi- 
cated to  the  world  his  discovery  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent, 
and  of  the  laws  of  its  progress,"^  and  during  nearly  all  that  time  it 

*  The  theory  is  thus  stated  by  its  author : — 
On  the  first  settling  of  a  couutry  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of 
rich  and  fertile  land,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  required  to  be  culti- 
vated for  the  support  of  the  actual  population,  or,  indeed,  can  be  cultivated 
with  the  capital  which  the  population  can  command,  there  will  be  no  rent ; 
for  no  one  would  pay  for  the  use  of  land  when  there  was  an  abundant 
quantity  not  yet  appropriated,  and,  therefore,  at  the  disposal  of  whom- 
soever might  choose  to  cultivate  it.  *****  If  all  land  had  the 
same  properties,  if  it  were  boundless  in  quantity  and  uniform  in  quality, 
no  charge  could  be  made  for  its  use,  unless  where  it  possessed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  situation.  It  is  only,  then,  because  land  Is  not  unlimited  in 
quantity  and  uniform  in  quality,  and  because,  in  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion land  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  less  advantageously  situated,  is  called 
into  cultivation,  that  rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  When,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  land  of  the  second  degree  of  fertility  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  rent  immediately  commences  on  that  of  the  first  quality;  and 
the  amount  of  that  rent  will  depend  on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
these  two  portions  of  land.  *  *  ♦  When  land  of  the  third  quality  it 
taken  into  cultivation,  rent  immediately  commences  on  the  second ;  and  it 
is  regulated  as  before  by  the  difference  in  their  productive  powers.  At  the 
same  time  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  will  rise,  for  that  must  always  be 
above  the  rent  of  the  second,  by  the  difference  between  the  produce  which 
they  yield  with  a  given  quantity  of  capital  and  labor.  » 

"  The  most  fertile  and  most  favorably  situated  land  will  be  first  culti- 
vated, and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  produce  will  be  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  other  commodities,  by  the 
total  quantity  of  labor  necessary  in  various  forms,  from  first  to  last,  to  pro- 
duce it  and  briug  it  to  market.    When  land  of  inferior  quality  is  taken 
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has  been  receired  bj  a  large  portion  of  tfae  economists  of  Europe 
and  America,  as  being  so  nnqnesti'onablj  tme,  that  donbt  of  its 
troth  conld  be  regarded  only  as  eyidence  of  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend it  Famishing,  as  it  did,  a  simple  and  easy  explanation 
of  the  poverty  ezistiDg  in  the  world — and  by  help  of  a  law  ema- 
nating from  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-beneficent  Creator — 
it  relieved  the  govemiog  classes  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
wretchedness  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  was  therefore 
at  once  adopted.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  the 
established  doctrine  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  schools  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe ;  and  yet  no  two  of  its  teachers  have 
ever  quite  agreed  as  to  what  it  was  that  their  master  had 
really  meant  to  teach.  Having  studied  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them,  and  haviog  found  an  almost  universal  dis- 
agreement, the  student  turns,  in  despair,  to  Mr.  Ricardo  himself, 
and  there  he  finds  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on  rent,  contradictions 
that  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  a  series  of  complications  such  as 
scarcely  ever  before  was  found  in  the  same  number  of  lines.  The 
more  he  studies  the  greater  is  his  difficulty,  and  the  more  readily 
does  he  account  for  the  variety  of  doctrines  taught  by  men  who 
profees  to  belong  to  the  same  school;  and  who  all  agree,  if  in  little 
else,  in  regarding  the  new  theory  of  rent  as  the  great  discovery  of 
the  age. 

Looking  w)und,  he  sees  that  all  the  recognized  laws  of  nature 
are  characterized  by  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  greatest 
breadth — that  they  are  of  universal  application — and  that  those  by 
whom  they  are  taught  are  freed  from  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
narrow  exceptions  to  account  for  particular  facts.  The  simplicity 
of  Keller's  law  of  "  equal  areas  in  equal  times"  is  perfect.  Its 
troth  is,  consequently,  universal,  and  all  to  whom  it  is  explained 
feel  assured  not  only  that  it  is  true,  but  that  it  must  continue  to 
be  so  in  relation  to  all  the  planets  that  may  be  discovered,  numerous 
thongh  they  may  be,  and  however  distant  from  the  sun  and  from 
US.  A  child  may  comprehend  it,  and  the  merest  novice  may  so 
folly  master  it  as  to  fit  himself  for  teaching  it  to  others.    It  needs 

iato  cnltiTitioii,  the  ezcluiiige&ble  vi^ae  of  raw  produce  will  rise,  becaase 
man  Ubor  is  required  to  produce  it." — Ricardo^s  Political  Economy, 
chap.  ii. 
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no  commentary,  no  modification,  and  therein  it  differs  greatly  from 
that  to  which  the  reader's  attention  now  is  called.  Whatever  else 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  either 
simplicity  or  uniYersality. 

At  first  sight  it  looks,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  Rent 
is  said  to  be  paid  for  land  of  the  first  quality,  yielding  a  hundred 
quarters  in  return  to  a  given  quantity  of  labor,  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  with  the  increase  of  population,  to  cultivate  land  of  the 
second  quality,  capable  6f  yielding  but  ninety  quarters  in  return  to 
the  same  quantity  of  labor ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  then  paid  for 
No.  1  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  respective  products. 
No  proposition  could  be  calculated  to  command  more  universal 
assent.  Every  man  who  hears  it  sees  around  him  land  thai  pays  rent^ 
and  sees,  too,  that  that  which  yields  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  pays 
more  rent  than  that  which  yields  but  thirty ;  and  that  the  difference 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  of  product.  He  becomes  at  once 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Kicardo,  admitting  that  the  reason  why  prices  are 
paid  for  the  use  of  land  is  that  soils  are  different  in  their  qualities; 
when  he  would  certainly  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
if  any  one  were  to  undertake  to  prove  that  prices  are  paid  for  oxen 
because  one  ox  is  heavier  than  another — that  rents  are  paid  for 
houses  because  some  will  accommodate  twenty  persons  and  others 
only  ten — or  that  all  ships  command  freights  because  some  ships 
differ  from  others  in  their  capacity. 

The  whole  system  is  based,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  upon  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  commencement 
of  cultivation,  when  population  is  small  and  land  consequently 
abundant,  the  richest  soils — those  whose  qualities  fit  them  for 
yielding  the  largest  return  to  any  given  quantity  of  labor — aloo^ 
are  cultivated.  This  fact  exists  or  it  does  not.  If  it  has  no  exist- 
ence, the  system  falls  to  the  ground.  That  it  has  none,  and  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  have  had,  or 
can  ever  have  it,  it  is  proposed  now  to  show. 

The  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Kicardo  differs  totally  from  that 
which  has  above  been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 
The  former,  placing  the  settler  on  the  lands  of  highest  fertility, 
requires  that  his  children  and  his  children's  children  should,  each 
in  regular  succession  to  the  others,  find  themselves  driven,  by  sad 
necessity,  to  the  occupation  of  those  capable  of  yielding  smaller 
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retarns  to  labor — and  that  they  should  thus  become,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  nature.  The  latter, 
placing  the  early  settler  on  the  poorer  soils,  exhibits  his  snccessors 
exercising  constantly  increasing  power  to  pass  to  the  cnltivation  of 
the  richer  soils — and  becoming,  from  generation  to  generation,  more 
and  more  the  masters  of  natnre,  compelling  her  to  do  their  work, 
and  pressing  steadily  onward  from  trinmph  to  triumph,  with  con- 
stant increase  in  the  power  of  association,  in  the  development  of 
individuality,  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  in  the  power  of 
further  progress.  Which  of  these  pictures  is  the  true  one,  is  to 
be  settled  by  the  determination  of  the  fact,  what  it  is  that  men  in 
times  past  have  done,  and  what  it  is  they  are  now  doing,  in  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  the  earth.  If  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  every 
country  and  at  every  age,  the  order  of  events  has  been  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  have  been,  then 
must  his  theory  be  abandoned  as  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
That  it  has  been  so,  and  that  everywhere,  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  cultivation  has  commenced  on  the  poorer  soils — and 
that  it  has  heen  with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  alone 
that  man  has  been  enabled  to  subdue  to  cultivation  the  richer 
ones,  will  now  be  shown  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  examination  will  bt  commenced  with  the  United  States ; 
and  for  the  reason  that,  their  settlement  having  been  recent,  and 
being,  indeed,  still  in  progress,  the  course  to  which  the  settler  has 
been  and  is  prompted,  can  readily  be  traced.  If  we  find  him  in- 
variably commencing  on  the  high  and  thin  lands,  requiring  little 
clearing  and  no  drainage — those  capable  of  yielding  but  small 
rcftam  to  labor — and  as  invariably  passing  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  ones,  requiring  both  clearing  and  drainage,  then  will  the  view 
presented  to  the  reader  as  the  true  one  be  confirmed  by  practice^ — 
at  least  by  the  practice  of  America.  If,  however,  we  can  then  fol- 
low the  settler  into  Mexico,  and  through  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili — 
into  Britain,  and  through  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  into  Asia  and  Australia — and  show  that  such  has  been  his 
invariable  course  of  action,  then  may  it  be  believed  that  when 
population  is  small,  and  land  consequently  abundant,  the  work  of 
cnltivation  is,  and  always  must  be,  commenced  upon  the  poorer 
soils — ^that  with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  the  richer 
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ones  are  always  brought  into  activity,  with  constantly  increasing 
return  to  the  efforts  of  the  laborer — and  that,  with  the  progress  of 
population  aud  wealth,  there  is  a  steady  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  those  efforts  required  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life, 
with  constant  increase  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  applied  to 
adding  to  its  comforts;  conveniences,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments. 

§  3.  The  first  settlers  of  the  English  race  are  seen  to  have  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  barren  soil  of  Massachusetts — ^found- 
ing the  colony  of  Plymouth.  The  whole  continent  w^s  before 
them,  but,  like  all  other  colonists,  they  had  to  take  what,  with 
their  means,  they  could  obtain.  Other  settlements  were  formed  at 
Newport  and  New  Haven,  and  thence  they  may  be  traced,  follow- 
ing the  courses  of  the  rivers,  but  occupying  in  all  cases  the  higher 
lands,  leaving  the  clearing  of  timber  and  the  draining  of  swamps 
to  their  more  wealthy  successors.  Were  the  reader  desired  to 
designate  the  soils  of  the  Union  least  calculated  for  the  production 
of  food,  his  choice  would  fall  upon  the  rocky  lands  first  occupied 
by  the  hardy  Puritans ;  and  were  he  now  to  place  himself  on  Dor- 
chester heights,  near  Boston,  and  look  around  him,  he  would  find 
himself  surrounded  everywhere  by  evidences  that  poor  as  was  in 
general  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  the  richest  portions  of  it  remain 
even  yet  uncultivated ;  while  of  those  in  cultivation  the  most  pro- 
ductive are  those  that  have  been  subdued  to  the  uses  of  man  in  the 
last  half  century. 

Looking  now  to  New  York  we  see  that  the  process  has  been 
the  same.  The  unproductive  soil  of  Manhattan  island  and  the 
higher  lands  of  the  opposite  shores,  claimed  early  attention,  while 
the  lower  and  richer  ones  close  at  hand  remain,  even  to  the  present 
mommit  undrained  and  uncultivated.  Following  the  population, 
we  find  them  passing  along  the  course  of  the  Hudson  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  there  establishing  themselves  near  the  head  of 
the  stream  on  lands  requiring  but  little  of  either  clearing  or  drain- 
age. Passing  further  west,  we  see  the  early  railroad  following  the 
course  of  the  higher  lands  upon  which  are  found  the  villages  and 
towns  of  the  earlier  settlers ;  but  if  we  follow  the  new  and  straight 
road  we  find  it  passing  through  the  richest  lands  of  the  State,  as 
jet  undrained  and  uncultivated. 
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Locking  next  into  the  history  of  even  those  towns  and  villages 
we  find  that  they  themselves  came  late  in  the  order  of  settlement. 
Sixty  years  since  Geneva  had  scarcely  an  existence,  and  the  road 
thence  to  Canandaigna  was  bnt  an  Indian  path,  npon  which  bat  two 
families  as  yet  had  settled — bat  looking  thence  south,  towards  the 
high  lands  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  we  meet  everywhere  with 
evidence  of  occapation.  The  great  purchase  of  Mr.  Palteney  was 
there  made,  and  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  Coshocton  creek,  the 
lands  aroand  being  described  as  very  valuable  because  of  their  "total 
exemption  from  all  periodical  disorders,  particularly  the  fever  and 
ague" — ^from  which,  as  is  so  well  known,  the  later  settlers  on  the 
rich  lands  of  the  lower  Genesee  country  so  severely  suffered.* 

In  New  Jersey,  we  find  them  occupying  the  higher  lands  towards 
the  heads  of  the  rivers,  while  neglecting  the  lower  grounds  that 
cannot  drain  themselves.f  ThaiState  still  abounds  in  fine  timber, 
covering  rich  lands  requiring  only  to  be  cleared  to  yield  larger 
returns  to  labor  than  any  of  those  cultivated  a  century  since,  when 
land  was  more  abundant,  and  population  small.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  we  find  the  Quakers  selecting  the  lighter  soils  which 
produce  the  pine,  while  avoiding  the  richer  and  heavier  ones  of  the 
opposite  shore  of  Pennsylvania.  Every  settler  selects,  too,  the 
higher  and  drier  parts  of  his  farm,  leaving  the  meadows,  many  of 
which  remain  even  now  in  a  state  of  nature,  while  others  have  been 
drained  within  the  last  few  years.  The  best  portions  of  every  farm 
are,  invariably,  those  which  have  been  most  recently  brought  into 
coltivation,  while  the  poorest  lands  of  the  various  neighborhoods 
are  those  on  which  are  seen  the  oldest  farm-houses.  Passing 
forther  through  the  sandy  lands  of  the  State,  we  find  hundreds 
of  little  clearings,  long  since  abandoned  by  their  owners,  attest- 
ing the  c|iaracter  of  the  soil  that  men  cultivate  when  population 
is  small,  and  fertile  land  most  abundant.  Having  cleared  the  lands 
that  produce  the  oak,  or  drained  those  which  yield  the  white  cedar, 

*  On  th«  map  of  the  Oenesee  tract  published  in  1790,  the  settled  town- 
ships are  marked,  and  they  are  found  at  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
Canisteo,  Cahoctin,  and  Tioga  rivers,  where  Coming  is  now  situated — 
aroand  UomellsTille  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Canisteo— &c.,  &c. — 
See  Documtntarji  History  of  New  lorifc,  vol.  ii.  (octavo  edition),  p.  1111, 
&c. 

t  The  reader  may  see  this  by  reference  to  the  map  of  East  Jersey  in  1682, 
recently  repablished. 
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they  abandon  those  which  produce  the  pine  of  that  State,  the 
poorest  of  all  the  pines. 

The  Swedes  settled  Lewistown  and  Christiana,  on  the  sandy  soil 
of  Delaware.  Crossing  the  State  towards  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  we  find,  in  the  little  and  decaying  towns  of  Elkton  and  Charles- 
town,  once  the  centres  of  a  somewhat  active  population,  further 
eTidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  soils  first  occupied,  when  fine  meadow* 
land,  on  which  are  now  the  richest  farms  in  that  State,  was  abundant, 
but  held  as  worthless.  Penii  follows  the  Swedes,  and,  profiting  by 
their  expenditure  and  experience,  selects  the  high  lands  on  the 
Delaware,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  site  which  he  afterwards 
chooses  for  his  city,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Schuylkill.  Starting  from  this  latter  point,  and  tracing  the  course 
of  settlement,  we  find  it  not  at  first  extending  downwards  towards 
the  rich  meadow-lands,  but  upwards  along  the  ridge  between  the 
two  rivers,  where  many  miles  of  early  settlements  remain  to 
mark  the  tendencies  of  early  colonists.  Passing,  right  or  left,  to 
the  river  banks,  we  see,  in  the  character  of  the  buildings,  evi- 
dences of  later  occupation  and  cultivation.  On  the  maps  of  that 
early  day,  the  fertile  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  from 
New  Castle  almost  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles,  are  marked  as  held  in  large  tracts,  and  dotted 
over  with  trees,  to  show  that  they  are  still  uncleared — while  all  the 
upper  lands  are  divided  into  little  farms.*  Passing  northward 
and  westward,  we  see  the  oldest  habitations  always  most  distant 
from  the  river ;  but  later  times,  and  increase  of  population  and 
wealth,  have  carried  cultivation  to  the  water's  edge.  With  every 
additional  mile,  we  find  increasing  evidence  of  the  recent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  soils.  Everywhere  we  now  meet  farms  on  the 
hill-sides,  while  the  lower  lands  become  more  wild  and  rough. 
Further  on,  cultivation  almost  leaves  the  river  bank,  and  if  we 
would  seek  it  we  must  pass  outward,  where,  at  a  distance,  we  may 
find  farms  that  have  been  cultivated  for  half  a  century  or  more.  If 
now,  following  the  old  road,  winding  about,  and  seeking,  appa- 
rently, hills  to  cross,  we  inquire  the  cause  of  thus  lengthening  the 
distance,  we  learn  that  it  was  made  to  suit  the  early  settlers  ;  but, 
if  we  follow  the  new  roads,  they  are  found  keeping  near  the  stream, 

*  See  Holmes *8  Map,  published  in  1G81,  and  recently  repablished. 
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on  the  low  and  rich  lands  last  broaght  into  cnltivation.*  Return- 
ing  to  the  river,  and  passing  on  onr  course,  the  trees  become  more 
and  more  nnmerons,  and  the  meadow-land  less  and  less  drained  or 
occupied ;  until,  at  length,  as  we  pass  up  the  little  branches  of  the 
river,  cultivation  disappears,  and  the  original  woods  remain  un- 
touched, except  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  recently  established  coal 
trade  have  tended  to  their  extermination.  If  we  d^ire  to  see  the 
land  chosen  by  the  eariy  settlers,  we  have  but  to  ascend  the  hill- 
side, and  on  the  flat  above  will  be  found  houses  and  farms,  some  of 
them  half  a  century  old,  many  of  which  are  now  abandoned. 
Crossing  the  mountains,  we  see,  near  their  tops,  the  habitations  of 
early  settlers,  who  selected  the  land  of  the  pine,  easily  cleared ; 
and  whose  pine-knots  afforded  at  one  time  tar,  and,  at  another, 
substitutes  for  candles  that  they  were  too  poor  to  buy.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, on  meadow-lands  whose  character  is  proved  by  the  great 
size  of  the  timber  by  which  they  are  covered ;  but  upon  which 
neither  the  spade  nor  the  plough  has  yet  made  its  mark.  Rich 
lands  thus  abound,  but  the  settler  prefers  the  poorer  ones,  as  the 

*  "In  the  regions  sniBciently  advanced  to  admit  the  construction  of 
canals  and  railroads,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  rerify  the  fact,  by 
observing  the  contrast  in  the  aspect  of  the  lands  bordering  their  coarse, 
and  those  which  line  the  old  highways.  The  latter  will  generally  be  found 
ascending  every  hill-top  which  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  general 
direction,  even  when  nothing  is  saved,  in  point  of  distance,  by  going  over 
the  hill  instead  of  going  round  it.  It  is  usually  found,  indeed,  that  the 
length  of  a  railroad  connecting  two  towns  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  is  less  than  that  of  the  old  roads  which  formed  the  route  of  travel 
before  it  was  built ;  although  the  former  is  necessarily  under  restrictions 
which  prevent  attempts  to  save  distance  at  the  expense  of  elevations  in 
the  grade,  much  more  than  the  ordinary  carriage-roiad.  But  the  highway 
is  lined  with  cultivated  fields,  and  with  houses.  It  was  made  to  facilitate 
commonication  between  them,  its  track  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  men  before 
it  was  run  out  by  the  surveyor,  and  its  purposes  compelled  it  to  go  wher«  - 
population  went,  with  small  regard  to  the  labor  which  its  steep  grades  would 
impose  upon  the  beasts  of  draught  that  were  to  toil  over  it.  The  railroad, 
on  the  contrary,  is  constructed  by  engineers,  whose  problem  it  is  to  reduce 
the  power  to  be  expended  in  drawing  heavy  loads  to  a  minimum,  regard 
being  had  both  to  distance  and  to  elevation.  It  plunges  through  swamps 
and  forests,  as  if  to  hide  itself  from  the  habitations  of  men.  They  will 
grow  up  upon  its  edge  in  due  season,  for  the  road  has  drained  the  swamps, 
and  let  in  the  sunlight  to  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  woods  ;  but,  upon  the 
first  opening  of  a  railroad,  we  ordinarily  are  struck  with  the  juxtaposition 
of  this  work  of  highest  art  with  those  of  rudest  nature. — (Smith,  Manual 
of  Political  Economy  J  p.  52.) 
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cost  of  clearing  the  former  would  be  more  than  they  were  worth 
when  cleared.  Descending  the  little  stream,  we  reach  the  Sosqae- 
hanna;  and,  with  every  step  of  onr  progress,  coltiTation  is  seen 
descending  the  hills,  the  yallejs  becoming  more  cleared  of  timber, 
and  meadows  and  cattle  appearing — ^the  most  certain  signs  of 
increasing  wealth  and  population. 

Passing  west  up  the  Sasqaehanna,  the  order  is  again  inyerted. 
Popalation  diminishes,  and  cultivation  tends  to  leave  the  river  bot- 
tom, and  to  ascend  the  hill-sides.  If,  leaving  the  river  and  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  we  pass  to  the  foot  of  the  Muncj  hills,  onr  road  will 
cross  fine  limestone  land  whose  food-producing  qualities  being  less 
obvious  to  the  early  settlers,  whole  tracts  of  it,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  exchange  for  a  dollar, 
or  even  for  a  jug  of  whiskey.  They  preferred  the  oak-producing 
soils,  whose  trees  they  could  girdle,  and  afterwards  destroy  by  fire. 
With  increasing  population  and  wealth,  they  are  seen  returning  to 
the  lands  at  first  despised,  combining  the  inferior  and  soperior 
soils,  and  obtaining  greatly  increased  returns  to  labor.  Could  we 
now  take  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  country,  we  might  trace  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  course  of  every  little  stream,  by  the  timber 
still  standing  on  its  banks,  conspicuous  among  the  higher  and 
cleared  lands  of  the  neighborhood.  Attaining  the  head  of  the 
stream,  we  are  again  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  and  see  that, 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  settlers  have  selected  the  high  and 
dry  lands  upon  which  they  might  commence  with  the  plough,  in 
preference  to  the  more  fertile  soils  that  required  the  axe.  If, 
instead  of  turning  southward  towards  the  older  counties,  we  look 
northward  to  the  newly  settled  ones,  we  shall  find  the  centre  of 
population  always  occupying  the  highest  lands,  near  the  head  of 
the  several  little  streams  which  there  originate.  Passing  west- 
ward, and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Ohio,  the  order  of  things  is  again  inverted.  Population  at 
first  being  scattered,  occupies  the  higher  lands,  but  as  we  descend 
the  river,  the  lower  ones  become  more  and  more  cleared ;  until  at 
length  we  find  ourselves  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  actively  employed  in  bringing  into  connection  the  coal, 
the  limestone,  and  the  iron  ore  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 
machinery  for  enabling  the  farmer  of  the  west  to  sink  deeply  into 
the  land  of  which  heretofore  he  has  but  scratched  the  superficial 
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soil ;  and  to  clear  and  drain  tbe  fertile  lands  of  the  river  bottoms, 
instead  of  the  higher  and  drier  ones  from  which  he  has  heretofore 
derived  his  supplies  of  food. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  West  nniformly  selected  the  higher 
lands,  leaving  the  lower  and  richer  ones  for  their  successors.  The 
immediate  valleys  of  streams,  fertile  as  were  the  soils,  were  and 
still  are  avoided  on  account  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
fevers  which  even  now  sweep  off  so  many  of  the  emigrants  to  the 
newer  States.  The  facility  of  getting  some  small  crop,  always 
prompted  to  the  selection  of  the  land  most  readily  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  none  so  well  answered  the  purpose  as  that  which 
was  slightly  clothed  with  timber,  and  clear  of  undergrowth.  The 
constant  fall  of  leaves  had  by  their  decay  kept  the  ground  covered 
with  a  light  mould,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  grass ;  and  by 
deadening  the  trees  to  let  in  the  sun,  they  could  obtain  a  small 
return  to  labor.  The  first  great  object  was  to  have  a  dry  place 
for  the  dwelling,  and  therefore  the  settler  was  always  found  select- 
ing the  ridges — the  same  reason  which  prevented  him  from  com- 
mencing the  work  of  artificial  drainage  to  secure  a  place  for  his 
dwelling,  operating  with  equal  force  in  regard  to  land  required  for 
cultivation.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  MerchanV$  Magazine  far- 
nishes  so  many  &cts  illnstrative  of  the  course  of  operation  throaghoat  this 
conntry  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  read  with  interest : — 

^  The  proposition  proclaimed  hy  Carey  in  opposition  to  the  long  received 
theories  of  Ricardo  and  Bfalthos,  and  recently  sustained  hy  Mr.  Smith  in 
his  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  that  the  inferior  lands  are  first  occupied 
by  the  pioneers,  is  a  fact  that  strikes  one  throughout  the  whole  West — at 
the  South  and  the  North.  The  oldest  settlements  are  always  found  upon 
the  thinly-wooded  and  comparatively  barren  hill  lands,  upon  the  dry  and 
upland  prairies.  The  sandy  plains  and  pine  barrens  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi,  received  the  first  emigrants.  The  first  homes  of 
Texas  were  built  on  the  upland  prairies — studded  with  their  islands  of 
timber,  that  gave  illimitable  ranges  to  stock,  and  sustained  here  and  there 
tmall  patches  of  com.  The  smoke  from  the  first  log  cabins  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Rhrer  ascended  from  the  high  clay  and  rocky  bluffs  on  its  shores, 
around  which  are  now  the  poorest  soils.  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the 
first  settlers  are  found  among  the  pine  lands  and  hills,  still  in  the  hunter 
state,  their  civilization  and  their  lands  but  a  little  more,  if  any,  advanced 
or  improved  than  they  were  the  day  they  became  squatters  thereon.  On 
the  Ohio,  the  truth  of  the  position  is  more  apparent.  The  original  pioneers 
selected  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Limestone,  North  Bend,  and  Vevay,  as  the 
first  town  sites,  in  the  poorest  agricultural  regions  on  the  river ;  and  the 
first  population  along  the  whole  river  spread  itself  over  the  hills,  and 
cleared  their  first  fields  and  patches  on  the  oak  knobs  and  thin  soil  of  the 
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Passing  into  WiscoDsiB,  the  traveller  finds  the  first  wbite  setUer 
of  the  State  placed  on  its  highest  land,  known  bj  the  title  of  **  Tbe 
Big  Mound -^--^nd  he  follows  the  early  roads  along  the  nd^m 
npon  wbicb  are  found  the  little  towns  aad  Tillages  created  bj  tbe 
men  who  have  had  there  to  coramence  tbe  work  of  cultivatkiti. 
Occasionally  he  crossea  a  wet  prairie/'  in  wbich  may  be  fotrnd 
the  richest  land  of  the  State,  aitd  the  terror  of  the  early  emi- 
grant.'** 

uplArtds,  whcro  twenty  aexeB  are  nat  worth  one  acre  of  the  rii?h  boiloma 
whk'h  the  first  settlers  rejected  at  a  price  a  Utile  more  than  the  fiunrevor'* 
feed  for  locating.  Attd  now  along  the  wliole  extent  <f{  the  Lower  Ohio,  Ihi 
dttiierti^il  ^nd  faUlng  log  cabin  of  the  firet  settler  is  found  bj  lU«  sride  vfi 
some  gushing  spring  among  the  hWU — his  little  patch  grown  up  to  hri«ft 
and  bttflheSf  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  a  a  desolate  and  Ejlent  as  wl^eu  It 
mm  ftrtl  disturbed  with  the  etroks  of  the  woodman- a  aie*  Or,  if  ii  he 
fitill  inhabited,  it  is  enconipasj^ed  bj  a  slickly  patch  of  com,  the  soil  of 
which  is  too  poor  to  tempt  the  epeculator^  to  enter  it  over  the  ^quAtt«*r*s 
head,  which  ifl  still  eoyered  with  a  oooa-ikin  cap,  and  his  feci  with  moo^ 
e&Hona. 

This  connCry  hai  on  ita  rngged  hill-Bides  hnndn^dB  of  these  cmmbting 
and  deaerted  memorials  of  the  earlj  pioneers*  George  Ewing,  brother  m 
the  Hon.  Thoa.  Kwing,  ef  Ohio,  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  thia  re^on, 
&nd  lmaif*d  himself  on  a  traet  of  land — when  he  had  the  selection  of  all 
the  rieheiit  bottom  lands  in  the  oountry^whichT  at  thiB  day,  is  wortfa  bol 
little  more  than  he  paid  the  government  for  it^  forty  years  ago ;  a^d  111* 
field  where  he  buried  the  father  and  mother  of  one  of  the  most  emixieail 
mun  of  his  conntrj,  is  Cast  returning  to  Ha  wilderness  state.  And  ytl 
Ueorge  Ewing  was  a  man  of  intelligence^  and  of  sound  judgment  and  sa- 
gacity ^  and  though  less  cultiTated,  was  in  native  powers  not  inferior  to  hif 
brother*  He  with  his  father  ent  the  first  wagon  path  into  Whi^^dine.  and 
was  among  the  first  white  men  that  cro^iaed  the  Ohio.  He  Uved  !'  'he 
rich  valley  of  the  Miisiikingumf  then  in  eight  of  the  teeming  he 
Scioto,  and  removed  sueeessiTely  throngh  the  richest  regions  v\  ^  i.i.  .  koii- 
tQcky,  and  ludiaua,  always  in  advanee  of  the  tide  of  emigration,  havijig 
tlie  finit  choice  of  all  tbe  lands  on  the  river^  and  yet^  at  hi&  death,  ih«r« 
was  not  an  acre  of  any  of  the  lands  he  bad  possessed  worth  double  Xhe 
pric«  he  had  paid  the  government  for  it.  Tliese  are  remarkable  facts  m 
the  history  of  the  first  settlers,  and  dtlEenlt  to  be  acconnted  for  exeept  on 
the  groundu  assigned  by  Carey  and  Smith.'* 

*  **  Many  small  tracts,  known  as  *  wet  pmJrie'  fifteen  years  ago,  and  r*- 
}*cted  hif  the  Jitgt  §€ttlef$f  have  become  dry  by  being  annually  resown,  and 
Ced  down  by  domestic  animals,  withoat  any  other  than  its  natural  d  rain- 
age,  and  evpoBtire  to  the  sun  and  air,  by  the  destruction  of  the  imperrions 
iemen  of  tali  *  slongh  grass^' 

"The  *dry  prairies'  are  generally  very  iiroilar  In  appearance,  ao  fur  at 
anrfnce  is  concerned.  Small  portions  of  *  level  prairie"  aro  fonnd  ev*tfy» 
where,  but  to  constitute  dry  prairie  it  must  be  ^rolling.-  Between  Iht 
waves  on  this  great  ocean  of  God's  own  benntifal  sod  are  the  *slninrh«.'  tht 
itrr^  0/  iht  eari^  f  migrant^  and  thf  mo»t  ralmd  pmscsiftQn  of  Aui  ij 
often  alfording  water,  and  always  an  unfailing  and  most  inxm  nd 
laeaduw*    These  slough*  aro  tbe  draiiw  of  the  dry  prairie,    iii^^  .ji- in 
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Descending  the  Ohio,  and  arriving  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Mississippi,  we  lose  sight  of  all  signs  of  population, 
except  that  of  the  poor  wood-cntter,  who  risks  his  health  while 
engaged  in  providing  wood  for  the  numerous  steamboats.  Here, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  we  pass  through  the  most  fertile  land, 
covered  with  timber  of  gigantic  size ;  but,  with  all  its  powers  of 
production,  it  is  valueless  for  all  purposes  of  cultivation.  IJnem- 
banked,  it  is  liable  to  overflow  from  the  river,  and  its  neighborhood 
is  destructive  of  life  and  hesilth ;  and  millions  of  acres  possessed  of 
qualities  fitting  them  to  yield  the  largest  return  to  labor,  remain 
uncleared  and  nndrained,  while  the  higher  and  poorer  lands  are 
under  cultivation.* 

Descending  further,  we  meet  population  and  wealth  in  the  act 
of  ascending  the  Mississippi,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

general  nearlj  parallel,  and  oftenest  at  about  a  right  angle  with  the  coorae 
of  the  rivers ;  they  are  from  140  to  160  rods  asunder,  and  sometimes  of 
many  miles  in  length.  The  soil  of  the  dry  prairie  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
deep  in  this  region ;  the  wet  prairie  in  general  much  deeper :  and  the 
alluvion  (of  the  river  bottoms),  as  in  all  countries,  of  irregular  and  often 
astonishing  depth." — Proceedings  of  Pomologiccd  Convention,  Syracuse, 
1S49. 

*  "  The  Lower  Mississippi  is  bordered  Txpon  each  side  by  a  broad  belt  of 
low  land,  known  as  "the  Swamp."  At  Memphis,  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  Tennessee,  the  bluff  touches  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and 
then,  bearing  away  to  the  eastward,  approaches  the  river  no  more  until  it 
reaches  a  point  near  Natchez. 

**  Wliile  the  hill  country  has  become  cleared  and  settled  with  that  rapidity 
which  characterizes  the  advance  of  the  Western  States,  "  the  Swamp," 
notwithstanding  its  boundless  fertility,  has  remained  almost  a  wilderness. 
The  enterprising  planter,  who,  leaving  the  worn-out  lands  of  Virginia  or 
the  Carolinas,  seeks  a  location  where  the  soil  may  repay  more  liberally  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  shrinks  from  exposing  his  slaves  to  the  deadly 
miasma  of  its  stagnant  lagoons,  and  to  the  toil  of  clearing  its  tangled  and 
wiry  brakes.  In  some  places,  indeed,  wealthy  farmers  who  have  boldly 
and  patiently  met  these  dangers  and  obstacles,  have  succeeded  in  opening 
magnificent  farms  on  which  a  bale  to  the  acre  is  but  an  ordinary  crop. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  rise  of  water  occasionally  overflows  the  whole 
farm,  covering  the  fields  with  driftwood,  sweeping  away  stock,  and  leaving 
the  work  of  years  a  ruin. — But  the  swamp  has  other  denizens,  who,  fortu- 
nately for  themselves,  are  in  more  independent  circumstances,  since  they 
owe  nothing  to  fortune,  and  cansot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  pay  her  any- 
thing. These  are  the  wood-cutters,  the  lumbermen,  the  trappers,  bee  and 
bear  hunters,  and  fishermen,  who  have  made  their  cabins  by  the  side  of 
some  lake  or  bayou,  and  who,  secure  of  a  subsistence  while  the  dug-out 
will  float,  and  their  hands  can  wield  axe  and  rifle,  pay  a  very  literal 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  scripture,  and  "take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow." — Correspondence  of  New  York  Tribune, 
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Embankments,  or  levies,  keep  ont  the  river,  and  the  finest  planta- 
tions are  seen  on  land,  corresponding,  in  every  respect,  with  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  region  left  behind.  If,  now,  the  traveller 
desires  to  seek  the  habitations  of  the  early  settlers,  he  must  leave 
the  river  bank  and  ascend  the  hills ;  and,  with  every  step,  he  will 
find  new  proof  that  cultivation  invariably  commences  on  the  poorer 
soils.  Interrogating  the  pioneer  settlers  why  they  waste  their  labor 
on  the  poor  soil  of  the  hill-tops,  while  fertile  soils  abound,  their 
answer  is  invariably  found  to  be,  that  the  one  they  can  cultivate  as 
it  stands,  while  the  other  they  cannot  The  pine  of  the  hills  is 
small,  and  easily  cleared,  and  it  affords  him  fuel,  while  its  knots 
furnish  artificial  light.  To  attempt  to  clear  the  land  that  bears  the 
heavy  timber  would  ruin  him.  If,  instead  of  descending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  ascend  the  Missouri,  the  Kentucky,  the  Tennessee,  or 
the  Red  River,  we  find,  invariably,  that  the  more  dense  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  greater  the  mass  of  wealth,  the  more  are  the  good 
soils  cultivated — that  as  population  diminishes  with  our  approach 
to  their  head-waters  and  land  becomes  more  abundant,  cultivation 
recedes  from  the  river  banks,  the  timber  and  the  undrained  meadow- 
lands  increase  in  quantity — and  that  the  scattered  inhabitants 
obtain  from  the  superficial  soils  a  diminishing  return  to  their  labor, 
accompanied  with  diminished  power  to  command  the  necessaries, 
conveniences,  and  comforts  of  life.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  into 
Texas,  we  find  the  town  of  Austin,  the  centre  of  the  first  American 
settlement,  placed  high  up  on  the  Colorado,  while  millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  timber  and  meadow-lands  in  the  world,  totally  unoccu- 
pied, were  passed  over,  as  incapable  of  paying  the  cost  of  simple 
appropriation.  Looking  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Bexar,  we  find 
further  illustration  of  the  same  universal  fact,  the  whole  tendency 
of  colonization  being  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  streams. 

Turning  towards  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  we  meet  everywhere 
evidence  of  the  same  great  fact.  The  richest  lands  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  acres,  remain,  to  this  time, 
uncleared  and  undrained — while  men  are  everywhere  wasting  their 
labor  on  poor  ones  yielding  three,  four,  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
South  Carolina  has  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  meadow  and  other 
lands,  capable  of  yielding  immense  returns  to  labor,  and  waiting 
only  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population — and  so  is  it  in  Georgia^ 
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Florida,  and  Alabama.  So  entirely  yalneless  are  the  richest  lands 
of  the  West,  South,  and  Southwest,  that  Congress  has  recently 
granted  them,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  acres,  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie,  and  the  latter  have  accepted  them. 

The  facts  are  eyerywhere  the  same,  and,  were  it  possible  to  iSnd 
an  apparent  exception,  it  would  but  prore  the  rule.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  settler  builds  himself  a  log-house,  to  proTide  shelter 
while  waiting  until  he  can  have  one  of  stone,  he  begins  cultivation 
where  he  can  use  his  plough,  and  thus  avoid  the  starvation  that 
would  result  from  endeavoring  to  do  so  where  he  cannot;  and  where 
fevers,  followed  by  death,  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  at- 
tempt. In  every  case  on  record,  in  which  settlements  have  been 
attempted  on  rich  lands,  they  have  either  failed  totally,  or  their 
progress  has  been  slow ;  and  it  has  been  only  after  repeated  efforts 
that  they  have  thriven.  The  reader  who  desires  evidence  of  this 
fiEbct,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  commencing  with  the  poorer 
soils,  may  obtain  it  by  studying  the  history  of  the  French  colonies 
in  Louisiana  and  Cayenne— -and  comparing  their  repeated  failures 
with  the  steady  growth  of  those  formed  in  the  region  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  numerous  and  somewhat  prosperous  settlements 
were  fbrmed  at  places  where  the  land  is  now  held  to  be  almost 
utterly  yalneless,  because  better  soils  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  at 
so  little  cost  of  labor.  He  may  obtain  additional  evidence  by  com- 
paring the  gentle,  but  steady,  growth  of  the  colonies  planted  on 
the  sterile  soils  of  New  England,  with  the  repeated  failares  of 
colonization  upon  the  richer  lands  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
latter  could  not  be  reduced  to  cultivation  by  men  working  for  them- 
selves ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  richer  colonists  purchasing 
negroes,  and  compelling  them  to  perform  the  work,  while  the  free 
laborer  seeks  the  light,  sandy  lands  of  North  Carolina.  No  man, 
left  to  himself,  will  commence  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  rich 
soils,  because  it  is  from  them  that  the  return  is  then  the  least ;  and 
it  is  upon  them,  throughout  all  the  new  countries  of  the  world,  that 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  the  worst,  where  the  work  is  under- 
taken in  advance  of  the  habit  of  association  that  comes  with  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  population.  The  settler  who  sought  the 
high,  light  lands  obtained  food,  although  the  return  to  his  labor 
was  very  small.    Had  he  undertaken  to  drain  the  rich  soils  of  the 
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Dismal  Swamp,*  be  would  have  perished  for  want  of  food,  as  did 
those  who  settled  the  fertile  island  of  Roanoke. 

§  4.  Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  into  Mexico,  the  reader  will  find 
farther  illustration  of  the  universality  of  this  law.  At  his  left,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  at  some  distance  from  its  bank,  he  will 
see  the  city  of  Matamoras,  of  recent  date.  Starting  from  that 
point,  he  may  follow  the  river  through  vast  bodies  of  the  richest 
lands  in  a  state  of  nature — with  here  and  there  a  scattered  settle- 
ment occupying  the  higher  ones — to  the  mouth  of  San  Juan,  follow- 
ing which  to  its  source,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  somewhat  popu- 
lous country,  having  Monterey  for  its  capital.  Standing  here,  and 
looking  towards  the  north,  he  sees  cultivation  advancing  among 
the  high  lands  of  Chihuahua,  but  keeping,  invariably,  away  from 
the  river  banks.  The  city  of  that  name  is  distant  twenty  miles 
even  from  the  tributary  of  the  great  river,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream.  Passing  west  from  Monterey, 
through  Saltillo,  and  thence  south,  his  road  will  lie  over  sandy 
plains  whose  existence  is  evidence  of  the  general  character  of  the 
region.    Arriving  in  Potosi,  he  finds  himself  in  a  country  without 

♦  There  is,  probably  not  in  the  world,  a  richer  body  of  land  than  that  of 
Lower  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  which  the  Dismal  Swamp  forms  a 
part,  but,  for  that  reason,  it  cannot,  at  present,  be  cultivated.  It  is  thus 
described  in  a  recent  article  of  the  New  York  Tribune : — 

Between  Norfolk  and  the  sea  on  the  east  is  the  County  of  Princess  Ann, 
without  a  single  elevation  which  can  be  callpd  a  hill,  but  full  of  swamps 
and  lagoons.  Norfolk  County  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  embraces 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  extends  into  North  Carolina  ;  and  beyond  that, 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  lies  the  county  around  Elizabeth  City,  on  the 
Albemarle  Sound,  all  low,  and  cut  up  with  creeks,  lagoons,  and  salt-water 
marshes.  West  of  Norfolk  County  is  that  of  Nansemond,  so  low  and  level, 
that  steamboats  run  up  the  Nansemond  River,  and,  by  slight  cuts  through 
the  land,  might  run  all  through  the  county.  Northwest  of  this,  Isle  of 
Wight  County  extends  from  James  River  to  ^lack  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Chowan  ;  and  that,  as  well  as  Southampton  County,  the  next  west,  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  flat,  sandy  land  and  swamps,  and  sluggish  streams. 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  sandy,  and  just  below  is  a  bed  of  fetid  mod, 
affording  well-water  that  it  is  not  well  to  drink.  This  whole  county  is  full 
of  marl.  Across  the  bay  north  of  Norfolk,  Elizal)eth  City  County  overlies 
the  ]X)intof  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  Hampton  Roads 
and  Back  Bay,  and  is  almost  as  level  as  the  water.  Ascending  tlie  James 
River,  which  is  in  places  several  miles  wide,  the  water  is  very  shoal  on  the 
shores,  which  are  occasionally  a  little  elevated.  The  timber  is  mostly  pine 
and  oak  on  the  upland,  with  maple,  ash,  elm,  cypress,  and  other  swamp  woods 
on  the  lowlands,  with  a  dense  growth  of  swamp  bushes." 
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rirers,  and  almost  without  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  and  where 
an  J  failure  of  the  periodical  rains  is  followed  by  famine  and  death ; 
yet,  if  he  cast  his  eyes  downwards  towards  the  coast,  he  sees  a 
magnificent  country,  watered  by  namerons  rivers,  and  in  which  the 
cotton  and  the  indigo  plant  grow  spontaneously — a  country  in 
which  the  maize  grows  with  a  luxuriance  elsewhere  unknown — one 
that  might  supply  the  world  with  sugar,  and  in  which  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  that 
the  crops  might  be  smothered  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
plants  springing  up  in  the  rich  earth,  without  aid,  or  even  permis- 
sion, from  the  man  who  might  undertake  to  cultivate  it;  but  there 
he  sees  no  population.  The  land  is  uncleared  and  nndrained,  and 
likely  so  to  remain,  because  those  who  should  undertake  the  work, 
with  the  present  means  of  the  country,  would  starve,  if  they  did 
not  perish  by  the  fevers  that  there,  as  everywhere,  prevail  among 
the  richest  soils  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  cultivation.* 

Passing  on,  he  sees  Zacatecas,  high  and  dry  like  Potosi,  yet  cul- 
tivated. Keeping  the  ridge,  he  has  on  his  left  Tlascala,  once  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  far  removed  from  any  stream 
whatsoever,  and  occupying  the  high  lands  from  which  descend  little 
streams  seeking  the  waters  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
On  his  right  is  the  valley  of  Mexico,  a  land  capable  of  yielding  the 
largest  returns  to  labor — one  that  in  the  time  of  Cortes,  produced 
food  in  abundance  for  forty  cities.  Population  and  wealth  having, 
however,  declined,  the  remaining  people  have  retired  to  the  high 
lands  bordering  the  valley,  to  cultivate  the  poorer  soils  from  which 
the  single  city  that  still  remains  draws  its  supplies  of  food  ;  as  a 

•  •*  The  lUUTOW  plain  along  the  sea-coast" — sncli  are  the  words  of  Mur- 
raj*s  Encjflopctdia  of  Geography,  in  describing  Mexico—"  is  a  tract  in  which 
the  richest  tropical  productions  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled.  Yet,  while  the  clinoate  is  thus  prolific  of  vegetation,  in  the 
finest  and  moat  gigantic  forms,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  animal  life  :  two  conse- 
quences which,  according  to  Humboldt,  are  in  this  climate  almost  insepa- 
rable. The  Spaniards,  terrified  bjr  this  pestilential  air,  have  made  this 
plAin  onlj  a  passage  to  the  higher  dUtricts,  where  even  the  native  Indians  cho$€ 
ratker  to  support  themselves  hy  laborious  cultivation,  than  to  descend  into  the 
plains^  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  ample  and  spontaneous 
profusion,^* 

^  Throughout  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  traces  of  a  great  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion  are  confined  to  the  elevated  plateaux.  We  have  seen,  on  the  Andes, 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  baths,  at  heights  between  ICOO  and  1800  toises 
(10,230  and  11,510  English  {eeL'')—BumMdt. 
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consequence  of  which  com  is  higher  in  price  than  in  either  London 
or  Paris,  while  wages  are  very  low.  Fertile  land  is  here  soper- 
abandant,  bat  the  people  fly  from  it ;  whereas,  according  to  Mr. 
Bicardo,  it  is  that  which  would  be  first  appropriated. 

Passing  southward,  Tabasco  is  seen  almost  unoccupied,  although 
possessing  highly  fertile  lands.  Arriving  in  Yucatan,  a  land  in 
which  water  is  a  luxury,  we  meet  a  large  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion, near  neighbors  to  the  better  soils  of  Honduras  that,  when 
population  and  wealth  shall  have  sufficiently  increased,  will  yield 
returns  to  labor  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  any  hitherto  known — 
yet  now  they  are  a  wilderness,  affording  subsistence  bat  to  a  few 
miserable  logwood  and  mahogany  cutters. 

Standing  here,  and  looking  northward,  towards  the  Caribbean 
sea,  we  see  the  little  dry  and  rocky  islands  of  Montserrat,  Neris, 
St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  others,  cultiyated  through- 
out— while  Trinidad,  with  the  richest  of  soils,  remains  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  Porto  Rico,  a  land  excelled  by  none  in  fer- 
tility, is  but  now  beginning  to  be  subjected  to  cultiTation. 

Turning  next  southward,  we  mark  the  line  of  the  Panama  rail- 
road, pierced  through  thick  jungles  which  reproduced  themseWes 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  cleared.  Left  to  itself  it  would 
be  overgrown  again  in  a  single  year,  the  destruction  of  dead 
material  being  there  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  growth  of  that  which 
is  living.  On  the  side  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  are  seen 
lands  of  incomparable  fertility  totally  unoccupied,  while  Indian 
Tillages  may  everywhere  be  seen  midway  up  the  mountains,  on 
lands  that  drain  themselves.'*' 

Looking  further  south,  and  marking  the  position  of  Santa  Fe 

♦  "  The  whole  of  the  immense  territory  of  Costa  Rica,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  valleys  I  have  mentioned,  is  an  impervious  forest,  known  only 
to  the  beasts  of  prej  which  rove  through  its  sunless  depths,  and  to  a  few 
independent  Indian  tribes ;  but  this  forest  covers  riches  which  will  be 
found,  when  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  shall  have  been  developed 
by  a  large  immigration  of  a  stronger  race  of  men,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
soil  is  of  a  marvellous  fertility,  and  within  its  bosom  contains  some  of  the 
richest  mines.  But  the  immigrants  must  remember  that  if  this  fertility  is 
an  earnest  of  the  wealth  they  may  attain,  it  is  also  one  of  the  great  obsta- 
cles against  which  they  will  have  to  contend,  for  it  is  produced  by  the 
extreme  dampness  of  the  air  and  by  the  continuous  rains  which  last  seven 
months  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  be  said  to  last  the 
whole  of  the  year  in  the  districts  they  would  have  to  redeem  from  the 
wilderness." — Corretpondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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de  Bogota,  and  the  city  of  Quito,  centres  of  population,  where 
men  cluster  together  on  the  high  and  dry  lands  while  the  valley  of 
Oroonoko*  remains  unoccupied,  the  reader  will  see  exhibited  on  a 
great  scale  the  same  fact  which,  on  a  small  one,  has  been  shown 
to  exist  on  the  banks  of  rivers  of  Pennsylvania.  That  done, 
taking  his  station  on  the  peaks  of  Chimborazo  and  looking  around, 
he  will  see  the  only  civilized  people  of  the  days  of  Pizarro, 
occupying  high  and  dry  Peru,  drained  by  little  streams  whose  rapid 
course  forbade  the  possibility  that  marshes  should  be  formed  in 
which  Tegetable  matter  might  decay;  to  give  richness  to  the  soil 
for  the  production  of  timber  before  the  period  of  cultivation,  or  of 
food  afterwards.  Being  poor  it  was  easily  cleared.  Requiring  no 
artificial  drainage,  it  was  early  occupied.f 

Turning  now  towards  the  East  he  sees  before  him  Brazil,  a  land 
watered  by  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world,  to  this  day  a  wil- 
derness; yet  capable  of  yielding  in  the  greatest  abundance  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  all  other  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics.  Its 
fields  are  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle;  and  the  most 
precious  metals  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  being 
"  destitute  of  those  elevated  table  lands  which  cover  so  much  of 
Spanish  America,  it  affords  no  eligible  situation  for  European 
colonists. "  The  largest  rivers"  says  another  writer,  "  are 
those  which  bear  least  upon  their  bosoms  ;"§  and  for  the  reason 
that  such  rivers  constitute  the  drains  of  the  great  basins  of  the 
world,  the  soil  of  which  is  only  to  be  subjected  to  cultivation  when 

*  Floods  of  fortj  feet  rise  and  upwards  are  frequent  at  this  season  in  the 
great  rirers  of  South  America  ;  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  are  changed  into 
an  inland  sea.  The  Amazon  inundates  the  plains  through  which  it  flows, 
to  a  vast  distance.  The  Paraguay  forms  lagoons,  which  like  those  of 
Xarajres,  are  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ooze  awaj 
during  the  dry  season.*^ — GuyoVs  Earth  and  Man,  p.  136. 

t  On  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  all  is  changed.  Neither  the  trade- 
wind  nor  its  vapors  arrive  at  the  western  coasts.  Scarcely  do  the  table 
lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  receive  from  the  latter  benefits,  by  the  storms 
which  burst  out  at  the  limits  of  the  two  atmospheres.  The  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  Punta  Parina  and  Amatope  to  far  beyond  the  tropic, 
from  the  Equator  to  Chili,  is  scarcely  ever  refreshed  by  the  rains  of  the 
ooean.  *  *  Drought  and  desert  are  their  portion,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  seas,  in  sight  of  the  waves,  they  are  reduced  to  envy  the 
neighboring  countries  of  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  the  gifts  which  the 
ocean  refuses  to  themselves,  while  lavishing  them  on  others." — Ibid,  p.  151- 

X  McCulloch's  Gazetteer, 

§  Gan  Eden.    A  picture  of  Cuba,  p.  234. 
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popnlatioQ  and  wealth,  and  the  consequent  power  of  association, 
shall  have  greatly  grown.  With  that  growth  will  come  the  deve- 
lopment  of  indlTidualitj,  and  then  men  will  become  free  ;  but  the 
strong  man  is  everywhere  seen  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  rich 
lands  in  advance  of  both  population  and  wealth — and  therefore 
seizing  upon  the  poor  African,  and  compelling  him  to  work 
for  loif  wages,  and  under  conditions  destructive  to  human  life. 
The  most  useful  rivers  of  Brazil,  those  which  bear  most  upon  their 
bosoms,  are  not  the  Amazon,  the  Topayos,  the  Xingu,  or  the 
Xegro,  "  flowing  through  regions  which  will  one  day"*  says  Mur- 
ray, be  the  finest  in  the  world  but  ''those  between  the  coast 
chain  and  the  sea,  none  of  which  can  attain  any  long  coarse" — 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  on  a  comparison  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  country,  the  same  great  fact  that  is  exhibited  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the  continent. 
The  short  steep  slope  of  Peru  furnished  the  earliest  civilization  of 
that  portion  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  look  now  to  the  similar  slope 
of  Chili  we  see  a  people  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and 
wealth — while  the  great  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  a  land  capable  of 
yielding  the  largest  return  to  labor,  remains  to  this  hour  steeped 
in  barbarism.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  have  evidence  that  cultiva- 
tion begins  on  the  poorer  soils. 

§  5.  Crossing  the  ocean  and  landing  in  the  south  of  England, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  country  in  which  the  streams  are 
short  and  the  valleys  limited;  and,  as  a  consequence,  well  fitted  for 
early  cultivation.  There  it  was  that  Caesar  found  the  only  people 
of  the  island  who  had  made  any  progress  in  the  art  of  tillage — ^the 
habits  of  life  among  the  natives  becoming  more  rude  and  barbarous 
as  they  receded  from  the  coast.  The  distant  tribes,  as  he  tells  us, 
never  sowed  their  land,  but  followed  the  chase  or  tended  their 
flocks,  living  upon  the  spoils  of  the  one  or  the  milk  of  the  other, 
and  having  skins  for  their  only  raiment. — Turning  next  his  steps 
toward  Cornwall,  he  finds  a  land  noted  for  its  barrenness,  exhibit- 
ing everywhere  jnarks  of  cultivation  ''of  great  and  unknown 
.antiquity" — and  on  the  outer  edge  of  this  barren  land,  in  a  part  of 

♦  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,    Article  Brazil. 
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the  coontry  now  so  remote  from  all  the  thoroughfares  as  scarcely 
eren  to  be  yisited,  he  meets  with  the  mins  of  Tintagel,  the  castle 
in  which  King  Arthur  held  his  court.'*'  On  his  route  he  sees 
scarcely  a  hill-top  not  CTen  now  exhibiting  evidences  of  early  occn- 
pation.t  Inquiring  next,  for  the  seats  of  early  cultivation,  he  will 
be  referred  to  the  sites  of  rotten  boroughs — to  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  vrrite,  still  live 
in  mad-boilt  cottages,  and  receive  eight  shillings  a  week  for  their 
labor — and  to  those  commons  upon  which,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
coltivation  has  recommenced.^  Seeking  the  palace  of  the  Norman 
Kings,  he  will  find  it  at  Winchester,  and  not  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  Inquiring  for  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  he  will  everywhere  be  shown  cultivated  lands  of  the 
highest  fertility.!  Should  curiosity  lead  him  to  desire  to  see  the 
country  whose  morasses  had  nearly  swallowed  up  the  army  of  the 
conquering  Norman,  on  his  return  from  the  devastation  of  the 
north — that  which  daunted  the  antiquary,  Camden,  even  so  late  as 
the  age  of  James  I. — he  would  be  shown  South  Lancashire,  with  its 
rich  fields  covered  with  waving  grain,  and  meadows  on  which  pas- 
tore  the  finest  cattle.  Asking  for  the  land  most  recently  reduced 
to  cultivation,  he  will  be  taken  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln — to  the  late 

*  Edinburgh  Review ^  Jan.  1851.    Article,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
t  The  Celt,  the  Romany  and  the  Saxon,  p.  87. 

t  Such  are  the  lands  described  bj  Eden,  less  than  sixty  years  since,  as 

the  sorry  pastures  of  geese,  hogs,  asses,  half-grown  horses  and  half-starved 
cattle,"  and  existing  by  thousands  of  acres,  but  which  wanted  only  "  to  be 
enekised  and  taken  care  of,  to  be  as  rich  and  as  valuable  as  any  lands  now 
in  tillage."  In  many  cases,  however,  cultivation  is  shown  to  have  been 
extended  over  lands  so  entirely  worthless,  that  even  now,  with  all  the  im- 
provements of  modem  times  they  cannot  be  rendered  productive,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  work  above  referred  to : — 

"  In  many  parts  of  Britain  we  find  distinct  marks  of  former  cultivation 
on  land  which  is  now  common,  and  has  certainly  lain  fallow  for  ages,  and 
it  ia  not  impossible  but  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  Roman  plough- 
share. •  •  ♦  Bruce  observed  similar  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion on  the  waste  lands  in  Northumberland,  and  he  is  probably  right  in 
attributing  them  to  the  Romans."— /6t(2.,  p.  206. 

§  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map  of  Roman  Britain,  we  perceive 
eensiderable  tracts  of  land  which  the  great  roads  avoided,  and  in  which 
'tliere  were  apparently  no  towns.  These  were  forest  districts,  represented 
by  the  medieval  forests  of  Chamwood,  Sherwood,  and  others,  which 
abonnded  in  beasts  of  the  chase.  Some  of  the  more  extensive  forests  were 
inhabited  by  wild  boars,  and  some  even  by  wolves."— /6t(f.,  p.  207. 
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eandj  wastes  of  Norfolk — and  to  Cambridgeshire* — all  of  them 
yielding  now  the  largest  and  best  crops  of  England;  bat  which  jet 
were  almost  wholly  valaeless  until  the  steam-engine,  with  its  won- 
derful power,  was  brought  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  agricnltnrist 
**  The  expenditure  of  a  few  bushels  of  coal,"  says  Porter,  "  places 
it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  drain  his  fields  of  soperfluoas  moisture, 
at  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  expense. "f 

Should  the  traveller  next  desire  to  study  the  order  of  the  occo- 
patioQ  of  the  land  in  towns  and  villages,  he  would  find,  on  inquir- 
ing, that  those  who  performed  the  work  of  cultivation  had  sought 
the  bill-sides — leaving  the  lower  situations  for  those  who  required 
to  use  the  water  that  drained  from  off  their  lands. {  Further, 
should  he  wish  to  compare  the  present  value  of  what  was  so 
recently  regarded  as  poor  land,  he  would  learn  that  it  had  changed 
places  with  what  was  formerly  considered  rich  land,  and  now  paid 
a  higher  rent;  thus  furnishing  additional  proof  that  not  only  are 
the  best  soils  last  taken  into  cultivation,  but  that  the  command  of 
them  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  far  less  labor — wages  having  steadily 
risen  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  rent.§ 

Passing  north  into  Scotland,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  seats  of 
earliest  cultivation,  it  will  be  required  to  visit  remote  districts, 
now  either  wholly  abandoned,  or  in  which  "  the  grazing  of  a 
few  black  cattle  alone  tempts  to  the  claim  of  property  in  the 
soil;"{|  and,  if  we  seek  the  earliest  dwellings,  they  will  be  found 

*  "  The  fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  is  now  so  well  drained  that  almoit 
the  whole  of  it  has  become  highlj  valuable  land,  bearing  heavj  crope  of 
wheat.  *  *  When  contemplating  it  we  cannot  SYoid  being 
struck  with  the  sucx^ess  which  has  attended  the  application  ci  great  skill 
and  consummate  energy  and  perseverance  to  the  work  of  rendering  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  this  extensive  and  once  nearij  worthless 
tract." — Encyclopctdia  Britannica\  new  edition. 

t  Progress  of  the  Nation ^  p.  155. 

i  In  the  said  manner  are  two  towns,  one  called  Over  Combe,  in  which 
reside  the  yeomen,  who  are  occupied  in  the  culture  and  working  of  the 
land  which  lies  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  called  Nether  Combe,  in  which 
dwell  the  men  who  are  to  make  cloth,  such  as  weavers,  fullers,  dyert,  and 
other  tradesmen." — William  of  Worcester,  between  1430  and  1465,  quoted 
in  Scrope's  History  of  Ctistle  Combe, 

§  "  Looking  to  the  rent-rolls  (land  tax  and  other  documents)  of  former 
times,  it  will  be  found  that,  whilst  stiff  (wheat  and  bean)  land  has  stood 
still,  or  is  rather  deteriorated  in  value,  the  light,  or  what  is  called  poor 
land,  from  an  improved  system  of  cropping,  has  risen  most  considerably." 
—Poor  Law  Commissioner'' s  Report. 

II    Other  and  scarcely  less  interesting  evidences  of  ancient  population 
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in  districts  that  ia  modern  times  remain  "nninyaded  by  the 
ploifgh."*  The  places  at  which  the  people  of  early  days  were 
accustomed  to  assemble— and  where  they  have  left  behind  them 
eyidences  of  their  existence,  in  stone  circles,  similar  to  that  of 
Salisbnrj  Plain,  in  England — will  invariably  be  found  in  those 
portions  of  the  kingdom  now  presenting  the  smallest  inducements 
for  occupation  or  cultivation.f  Inquiring  for  the  homes  of  the 
chiefs  by  whom  the  peace  of  the  country  was  in  former  times  so 
frequently  disturbed,  we  find  them  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
country ;  but  if  we  desire  to  see  what  has  been  styled  the  "  granary 
of  Scotland,"  we  are  referred  to  the  light  and  easily  cleared  and 
cnltiTated  soils  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Asking  for  the  newest  soils, 
we  are  taken  to  the  Lothians,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
inhabited  but  a  short  time  since  by  barbarians,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  found  in  expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder, 
into  the  adjacent  English  counties.  Seeking  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  the  days  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  finest 
£srms  in  Scotland.  Desiring  to  find  the  poorest  people,  we  are 
referred  to  the  isles  of  the  west — Mull  or  Skye — which  were  occu- 
pied when  meadow  lands  were  yet  nndrained ;  to  Mona's  Isle, 

are  ftill  observable  in  remote  nooks  of  the  Western  Highlands,  where  the 
Dalriadic  Scota  first  effected  a  settlement  in  the  land  which  has  borne  their 
name  for  centuries.  *  *  In  various  districts  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  particularly  amid  the  scenes  on  which  a  new  interest  has 
been  conferred  as  those  in  which  the  great  Campbell  passed  some  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  curious  traveller  may  descry  amid  "  the  desolate  heath** 
indications  on  the  hill-side  of  a  degree  of  cultivation  having  existed  at 
some  former  period  far  beyond  what  is  exhibited  in  that  locality  at  the 
present  day.  The  soil  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  api)ears  to  have 
been  retained  by  dwarf  walls,  and  these  singular  terraces  occur  frequently 
at  soch  altitudes  as  must  convey  a  remarkably  vivid  idea  of  the  extent 
and  industry  of  an  ancient  population,  where  now  the  graiing  of  a  few 
black  cattle  alone  tempts  to  the  claim  of  property  in  the  soil.  Jn  other  di*- 
trictM  the  half-obliterated /urrowM  are  still  traceable  on  heights  which  have  been 
abamdoned for  ages  to  the  fox  and  the  eagle,^^  "Such  evidences  of  ancient 
population''  as  the  writer  adds,  "  occur  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  have 
given  rise  to  the  superstition  of  elf  furrows,  by  which,*'  as  he  says,  "  they 
are  commonly  known." — Wilson.   Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland^  p.  74. 

*  Of  these  primitive  pit  dwellings  numerous  traces  are  discernible  on 
Lenchar  moss,  in  the  parish  of  Skene  and  in  other  localities  of  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Fine  in  Argyleshire  ;  in  the  counties  of  Inver- 
ness and  Caithness ;  and  in  various  other  districts  of  Scotland,  still  unin- 
vtided  by  the  plough,''— Ibid.,  p.  123. 

t  "  On  one  of  the  wildest  moors  in  the  parish  of  Tongland,  Kirkcud- 
Mghishire,  a  similar  example  may  be  seen,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  eleven 
stones,  with  a  twelfth  of  larger  dimensions  in  the  centre,  the  summits  of 
the  whole  appearing  just  above  the  moss." — Ibid.^  p.  116. 
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celebrated  in  the  days  when  the  rich  boW  of  the  Lothians  w&s  yet 
tincaltivated ;  or  to  the  Orkneys,  deemed  In  former  times  so  Tab- 
able  as  to  be  received  by  the  Kiug  of  Norway  in  pledge  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  far  greater  than  the  poor  islands  would 
now  commandi  did  the  sale  iDclade  the  land  itself  as  well  as  th# 
right  of  sovereignty.  Standing  on  the  hills  of  Sutherland,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  lands  that  have  been,  from  time  immemoria}. 
cnltivated  by  starving  Highlanders ;  bat  on  the  flats  below  are 
rich  crops  of  turnips  growing  on  soil  that  was,  but  a  few  years 
since,  a  waste.  Stand  where  we  may — on  Artbar's  Seat,  or 
Stirling's  towers;  or  on  the  hills  which  border  the  great  valley  of 
Scotland — we  see  fertile  soils,  almost^  even  when  not  wholly, 
undrnined  and  unoccupied,  w^hile  around  may  be  seen  lugh  ajid 
dry  lands  that  have  been  for  centuries  in  cnllivation. 

§  Looking  to  France  in  the  days  of  Cffisar,  we  see  the  Ar- 
Torni,  the  Edui,  and  the  Seqaani,  descendants  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sessors of  Gaui,  and  the  moat  powerful  among  her  tribes^  settled 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  in  a  country  now  far  less  populous  than  it 
was  then.*  There  however  it  is  that  we  find  great  eentrea  of  trade 

*  ^fflrr-dii/*  a  territaiy  emitainiiig  a  hundred  and  Iflj  iqnm 
leagnei,  "across  which,  but  forty  yea isince,  there  was  neither  a  jjreat 
road  nor  a  departmeTital  road^  nor  eren  a  aiagli^  local  on&  of  anj  impartatua^ 
in  good  condition.  Therti  were  no  bridges*  At  the  most,  uccasioual  IrwdJ 
searcely  squared,  were  thrown  across  the  Btreainif  but  mCNll  commoi^P 
atonei  were  disposed  here  and  there  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  tia^ 
Yell^r.  Although  situated  in  the  heart  of  France,  this  countrj  was  abi^ 
Intelj?  impnaaahlo  by  ihe  people  of  the  neighboring  one^ — frightful  by 
reason  of  tlte  eold,  the  anow^  the  eh&rjiheter  of  the  soilj  and  the  wildnefii  of 
it«  occupants — a  true  paifs  de  ioup^  in  which  the  Iraveller  feared  to  find 
himstjlf  lUTolved.  This  country,  iieverthulesa,  th^u  an  integral  portion  of 
thti  8t^te  of  the  CEdni,  had  followed  the  progress  of  that  people ^  friends  and 
allius  of  the  Romani  and  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Qauls,  whose  CApJt*!^ 
Autun,  had  merited  the  title  of  Soror  rt  itmula  Roma,  It  waa  trm^ershi^d  by 
fine  military  roads  of  which  we  yet  find  the  remains  In  a  state  of  perfeot  pre- 
servation. Antique  medal*  are  there  frequently  disooveredi  aud  widolj  dJa- 
lemlnated  orer  the  eonntry  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  reaidencetr  amid 
which  are  found  the  fragments  of  sculptures  and  of  mosaicn^  which  revea) 
to  us  the  miiguiftceuce  of  their  Ancient  meters*  Their  great  merit  may  be 
appreciated  on  an  exauiiuation  of  the  beautiful  moaaio  of  An^im^  i^ently 
eicliibited  in  Piiris  and  London — by  that  of  ViH&n^  near  to  Ckaiilion^fn- 
ftoiott— and  that  of  Chaitfneau — in  the  mldvl  of  the  foresti  of  Cha«t«-iIn!K, 
The  abundance  and  perfection  of  this  daacriptlon  of  worka  prore  the  exiat> 
en^e  of  great  opulence  and  exquisitt.^  tastc^i  fruita  of  an  ancient  ciriHtAiiou, 
which  perifihed  in  barbaric  times,  and  which  modum  cirilJsaUon  i«  lat 
fh>iu  haTjng  equalled dt*  EcmttmiMte*,  Deceiuber,  1652. 
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in  the  rich  cities  of  Bibracte,  Tienne,  and  Noviodaiinm — while  the 
DOW  rich  Belgica  presented  to  view  but  a  single  place  of  any  note ; 
and  that  at  the  place  of  passage  of  the  river  Somme,  where  stands 
the  city  of  Amiens.  Still  higher,  amongst  the  Alps  themselves,  we 
aee  the  Helvetii,  with  their  dozen  cities  and  near  four  hundred 
villages.  Looking  west,  we  see  in  the  savage  Brittany,  where 
wolves  even  yet  abound,  another  portion  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Oaul,  with  their  wretched  oppidi  placed  upon  rocky  promontories  of 
the  coast,  or  in  the  almost  inaccessible  gorges  of  the  interior 
country.  Everywhere  around,  among  the  highest  and  poorest 
lands,  even  now  are  seen  monuments  of  their  existence,  the  like  of 
which  are  never  found  among  the  lower  and  richer  lands  of  France. 
Seeking  on  the  map  for  the  cities  with  whose  names  we  are  most 
familiar  as  connected  with  the  history  of  that  country  in  the  days 
of  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  race,  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Philip 
Augustus — Chalons,  St  Quentin,  Soissons,  Rheims,  Troyes,  Nancy, 
Orleans,  Bourges,  Dijon,  Vienne,  Nismes,  Toulouse,  or  Cahors, 
once  the  great  centre  of  the  banking  operations  of  France — we 
find  them  far  towards  the  heads  of  the  streams  on  which  they  stand, 
or  occupying  the  high  grounds  between  the  rivers.  Looking  next 
for  the  centres  of  power  at  a  later  period,  we  meet  them  in  wild 
and  savage  Brittany,  yet  inhabited  by  a  people  but  little  removed 
from  barbarism — ^in  Dijon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps — ^in  Auvergne,  but 
recently,  if  not  even  yet,  a  secret  and  safe  asylum  of  crime,  amidst 
inaccessible  rocks  and  wilds,  which  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
rather  for  beasts  than  men" — in  the  Limousin,  which  gave  to  the 
church  so  many  popes  that  the  Limousin  cardinals  at  length  were 
almost  enabled  to  dictate  the  proceedings  of  the  Conclave,  and  yet 
is  now  among  the  poorest  parts  of  France — Or  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Cevennes,  where  literature  and  art  were  far  advanced  at  a  period 
when  the  richer  soils  of  the  kingdom  remained  uncultivated.'*' 

♦  "  These  men" — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Rhone  and  the  Qaronne — for  the  most  part  vassals  of  the  Ck>nnt 
of  Tooloose,  were  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  infinitely  more 
eirilized  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Qanl.  They  carried  on  a  greater  commerce 
with  the  East,  where  the  signature  of  their  Count  had  greater  credit  than 
the  King  of  Prance's  seal.  Their  towns  had  a  municipal  organization,  and 
bad  eren  the  external  appearances  of  the  Italian  republics.  *  *  Their 
literature  was  the  most  refined  in  all  Europe,  and  their  literary  idiom  was 
classical  in  Italy  and  Spain  :  their  Christianity,  ardent  and  even  exalted — 
for  they  were  naturallydmpassioned— did  not  consist  in  an  implicit  belief 
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Even  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  so  maDj  centaries,  its  richest  soils 
remain  undrained — marshy  lands  abounding  throoghoat  the  king- 
dom, for  the  reclamation  of  which  the  aid  of  government  is  now 
invoked.* 

Turning  next  to  Belgium  we  see  the  rude  and  poor  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  to  have  been  cultivated  from  a  period  far 
beyond  the  range  of  history,  while  Flanders,  now  so  rich,  remained 
until  the  seventh  century  an  impenetrable  desert.  As  late  even  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  forest  of  Soignies  covered  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Brussels,  and  the  fertile  province  of  Brabant  was  in  a 
great  degree  uncultivated ;  yet  have  we  but  to  pass  to  the  next 
adjoining  province,  that  of  Antwerp,  to  find,  in  the  now  almost 
abandoned  Campine^  evidences  of  cultivation  dating  back  to  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  There  are  found  the  ancient  city  of 
Heerenthals,  with  its  walls  and  gates — and  Gheel,  which  dates  back 
to  the  seventh  century ;  and  there  the  traveller  passes  over  the 
domain  of  the  Counts  of  Merode,  with  its  castle  of  Westerloo, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Belgium;  in  the  ditches  of  which  are  yet  found 
implements  of  war  dating  back  to  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Everywhere,  the  oldest  villages  are  found  on  the  knolls,  or  in  the 
sand,  near  the  swamps  with  which  the  country  was  once  to  so 
great  an  extent  covered.  The  wool  trade  of  the  country  had  its 
origin  in  the  Campine^  and  it  was  to  the  necessity  for  communica- 
tion between  the  people  of  these  and  other  poor  lands  that  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  was  due.  In  the  days 
of  Caesar,  the  site  of  the  present  Maestricht  was  known  only  as 
the  place  of  passage  of  the  Maes — and  that  of  Amiens  was  then  but 
little  more  than  the  place  of  passage  of  the  Somme ;  while  the 
Broecksel  of  a  later  period,  now  Brussels,  came  into  notice  because 
of  being  used  by  those  who  required  to  cross  the  Senne. 

of  the  dogmas,  and  a  mechanical  observance  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
church.  *  *  To  stop  this  intellectual  contagion,  nothing  less  was 
necessary  than  to  strike  the  people  collectively,  and  annihilate  the  social 
order  from  which  its  independent  spirit  and  its  civilization  proceeded.** 
Hence  the  crusade  against  the  Waldenses,  and  Albigeois,  which  resulted  in 
the  incorporation  of  these  provinces  into  the  Kingdom  of  France,  the  most 
disastrous  event  in  the  history  of  Southern  France.  "The  old  civilization 
of  these  provinces,"  continues  3/.  Thierry^  "  received  a  mortal  blow  from 
their  union  with  countries  less  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  manufactures, 
in  policy,  and  in  taste  for  the  arts." — llistory  of  the  Conquest  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  p.  324. 

*  Journal  des  EcoriomtsteSf  Nov.  1855,  p.  210; 
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In  the  early  history  of  Holland,  we  see  a  miserable  people,  snr- 
rouDded  by  forests  and  marshes  covering  the  most  fertile  lands — 
bnt  living  on  islands  of  sand,  and  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  eggs,  fish,  and  very  small  supplies  of  vegetable  food  of  any 
kind.  Their  extreme  poverty  exempted  them  from  the  grinding 
taxation  of  Rome,  and  by  slow  degrees  they  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth.  Chief  among  the  provinces,  however,  from  an  early 
period,  was  the  narrow  district  lying  between  Utrecht  and  the  sea, 
which  eventually  gave  its  name  Haupt,  or  headland,  to  the 
entire  region — and  there  it  is  we  find  the  poorest  soil,  capable  of 
yielding  little  beside  bent,  or  fern.  Unable  by  means  of  agricul- 
ture to  obtain  food,  the  Dutch  sought  it  from  manufiactures  and 
trade.  Wealth  and  population  continued  to  grow,  and  with  their 
growth  came  the  clearing  of  woods,  the  draining  of  marshes,  and 
the  subjection  to  cultivation  of  the  rich  soils  in  the  outset  so  much 
avoided ;  until  at  length  we  find  in  it  the  richest  nation  of  Europe. 

§  7.  Further  north,  we  meet  a  people  whose  ancestors  passed 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Don,  through  the  rich  plains  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  finally  selected  for  themselves  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula-— as  the  land  best  suited 
for  them  in  their  then  existing  condition.*    Poor  as  was  the 

*  The  philosophy  of  this  is  thus  most  accnraielj  exhibited  by  one  of  the 
best  travellers  of  our  time,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
every  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  "  What  could  have  induced 
a  migratory  population  from  the  Tanais  (the  Don),  on  which  traditionary 
history  fixes  their  original  seat,  after  reaching  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  to  have  turned  to  the  north  and  crossed  the  sea  to  establish  them- 
selves on  bleak,  inhospitable  rocks,  and  in  the  severe  climate  of  Scandina- 
via, instead  of  overspreading  the  finer  countries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Baltic  f  *  *  *  We  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  comparative 
faeilities  of  subsisting,  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  If  a  tribe  of  red  men  from  the  forests  of 
America  had  been  suddenly  transported  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  to  the 
forests  of  Europe  beyond  the  Rhine,  where  would  they,  in  what  is  called  the 
hunter  state,  that  is,  depending  for  subsistence  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  have  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  means  and 
facilities  of  subsisting  themselves  ?  Unquestionably  on  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  intersected  by  narrow  inlets  of  the  sea  teeming  with  fish,  by 
lakes  and  rivers  rich  in  fish,  and  in  a  land  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
Dot  only  all  the  animals  of  Euroi)e  that  are  food  for  man  abound,  but  from 
the  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  and  precipices  in  this  hunting  field,  are 
to  be  got  at  and  caught  with  much  greater  facility  than  on  the  boundless 
plains,  on  which,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Vistula,  or  to  the  steppes  of  Asia,  to  hem  in  a  herd  of  wild  animals  in  their 
flight." — Laing,  Chronicles  of  the  Sea  KingSy  Introductory  Dissertation ^^p,  39. 
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general  character  of  the  soil,  the  poorest  portions  of  it  were  those 
first  settled.  Everywhere  throughout  the  conn  try  is  found  a 
repetition  of  the  facts  already  described  in  regard  to  Scotland — the 
marks  of  early  agriculture  being  found  on  high  and  poor  lands 
that  long  since  have  been  abandoned.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  the  case,  that  it  has  afforded  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
the  peninsula  must  really  have  been  the  seat  of  the  great  North- 
em  Hive,"  the  overflow  from  which  had  peopled  Southern  Europe 
— it  having  been  supposed  that  no  one  would  have  cultivated  these 
very  poor  soils  when  it  rested  with  himself  to  select  for  his  use  the 
very  rich  ones  that,  according  to  M.  Ricardo,  are  always  first 
selected  for  occupation.  The  facts  here  observed  are,  however, 
only  a  repetition  of  those  we  see  to  have  occurred  in  North  and 
South  America,  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Looking  next  to  Russia,  we  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  great 
fact*  "Almost  everwhere,"  says  a  recent  English  traveller,  "we 
see  the  poorest  soil  selected  for  cultivation,  whilst  that  of  the  rich- 
est description  remains  neglected  in  its  vicinity;  for  the  poorer 
soil  is  generally  the  higher  ground,  which  requires  no  trouble  in 
draining."f 

In  Germany,  according  to  Tacitus,  "but  a  small  part  of  the  open 
and  level  country  was  occupied  the  natives  dwelling  "chiefly  in 
forests,  or  on  the  summit  of  that  continuous  ridge  of  mountains  by 
which  Suevia  is  divided  and  separated  from  other  tribes  that  lie  still 
more  remote."!  Looking  now  to  the  country  watered  by  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries,  we  see  the  population  abounding  at  the 
heads  of  the  streams,  but  gradually  diminishing  as  we  descend  the 
great  river,  until  at  length  reaching  the  richest  lands,  we  find 
them  entirely  unoccupied.  Pausing  for  a  moment  in  Hungary,  we 
see  in  "  the  Puszta"  the  cradle,  or  rather,  as  we  are  told  by  a 
recent  traveller,  "  the  keep  of  Hungarian  nationality" — and  here 

♦  "  Tlie  government  of  Pskow  occupies  the  ninth  place  in  regard  to  iU 
relative  extent  of  arable  land,  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  qaalitj  of 
its  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  regard  to  its  productive  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  governments  of  Podolia,  Saratow,  and  Wolhjnia,  which  tn 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  empire,  occupy  a  rank  far  inferior  to  manj 
others,  in  regard  to  their  extent  of  cultivated  land." — TegoborskVs  Ruttia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  131. 

t  Revelations  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

t  Manners  of  the  Germans,  chap,  xliii. 
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we  bare  a  wide  plain  extending  from  the  Theiss  to  the  Danube,  con* 
taining  15,000  square  miles — consisting  of  a  series  of  sandhills 
that  roll  away  like  wayes,  until  earth  and  sky  are  blended  together.* 

Beyond  the  Theiss,  rich  lands  abound,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  life 
except  ''countless  flocks  of  wild  birds,  cranes,  and  ducks,  and 
divers,  among  the  reeds — there,  on  a  bank,  a  vulture  tearing  some 
carrion  to  pieces ;  and  now  and  then  the  bold  eagle  or  the  hawk 
flying  heavily  by,  scarcely  any  of  these  stirring  at  our  approach.  A 
lonely,  desolate  scene  enough,  but  a  part  of  those  immense  marshy 
districts  in  Hungary  whose  drainage,  under  an  efficient  agriculture, 
would  reclaim  so  much  good  land ;  and  which  are  now  the  causes 
of  such  deadly  fevers  and  diseases,  "f 

Looking  into  Italy,  we  see  a  numerous  population  in  the  high- 
lands of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  a  period  when  the  rich  soils  of  Yenetia 
were  unoccupied.  Passing  southward,  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Apennines,  we  find  a  gradually  increasing  population,  with  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  the  cultivation  of  the  better  soils ;  and  towns 
whose  age  may  almost  be  inferred  from  their  situation.  The  Sam- 
nite  hills  were  peopled,  Etrnria  was  occupied,  and  Yeii  and  Alba 
were  built,  before  Romulus  gathered  together  his  adventurers  on 

♦  "  The  expanse,  in  truth,  resembles  the  great  ocean  solidified.  Mile  after 
mile  it  stretches  away  in  a,  dull,  depressing  uniformitj,  unbroken  hy  a  vil- 
lage, a  house,  or  a  tree.  Indeed,  the  name  bj  which  the  plain  is  known — 
the  Puszta — ^means  **  empty  or  "  void and  it  is  well  described  by  its  name. 
It  is  bare,  naked,  and  desolate,  and  destitute  even  of  a  stream  of  water. 
Here  and  there  the  long  pole  of  a  draw-well  rises  against  the  sky,  like  a 
spectral  arm;  or  like  the  mast  of  a  stranded  ship.  Occasionally  a  herd  of 
cattle  strays  along  in  search  of  herbage,  watched  by  mountain  herdsmen. 
The  only  other  sign  of  life  is  a  solitary  crane  or  stork,  perched  on  one  leg, 
amidst  a  bog  white  with  the  powder  of  soda  ;  or  a  vulture  wheeling  high 
in  the  air  in  search  of  prey.  A  profound  silence  rests  on  the  plain  ;  and 
when  broken  by  the  herdsman's  voice,  or  the  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  the 
aovind  startles  the  ear,  as  it  speeds,  one  knows  not  whence,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wix)d.  ♦  ♦  Its  denizens  are  pure  and  unadulterated  Hun- 
garians ;  the  same  men  as  the  Magyars,  when,  a  thousand  years  ago,  they 
wandered  away  in  search  of  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,''  from  the  plains 
of  distant  Asia.  Every  man  is  a  horseman,  and  every  one  is  able  and  ready 
to  become  a  soldier  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Puszta  are  herdsmen,  following  great  droves  of  horses,  bufiialoes,  snow-white 
bollocks,  sheep,  and  swine,  from  pasture  to  pasture ;  and  remaining  the 
whole  year  round  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  wildest  amongst 
them  are  the  swineherds,  and  their  greatest  distinction  is  to  be  a  redoubt- 
able fighter.  They  are  pre-eminently  the  heroes  of  the  plain.  Even  their 
very  pleasures  are  warlike  and  sanguinary." 

t  Bracers  Letters  on  Hungary^  N.  12. 
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the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  Aqaileia  filled  a  place  in  Roman  his- 
tory that  was  denied  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Pisa. 

In  the  island  of  Corsica  there  are  three  distinct  regions;  on  the 
lower  one  of  which  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  tobacco,  and 
even  indigo  could  be  grown ;  and  it  might  be  made,  as  we  are  told, 
"the  India  of  the  Mediterranean."*  The  second  "represents  the 
climate  of  Burgundy,  Morvan,  and  Bretagne,  in  France,"  all  of 
which  latter  the  reader  has  seen  to  have  been  the  seats  of  early 
settlement ;  and  here  it  is,  accordingly,  that  "  the  greater  part  of 
the  Corsicans  live  in  scattered  hamlets  on  the  mountain  side,  or  ia 
the  valleys. "f  Looking  next  to  Sicily,  we  learn  that  "the  natives 
seem  to  have  been  of  rude  pastoral  habits,  dispersed  either  among 
petty  hill-villages,  or  in  caverns  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  like  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands  and  Sardinia  ;*^  and 
yet,  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  none  so  moch  abounded 
in  those  rich  soils  which,  according  to  M.  Hicardo,  should  have 
been  first  appropriated. 

Turning  now  to  Greece,  we  meet  the  same  great  and  universal 
fact.  Earliest  amongst  the  settlements  were  those  of  the  hills  of 
Arcadia,  which  long  preceded  those  on  the  lands  of  Elis  watered  by 
the  Alpheus;  and  the  meagre  soil  of  Attica,  whose  poverty  was  such 
as  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  reason  why  it  had  escaped  the  deso- 
lating presence  of  invaders  of  early  ages,  was  among  the  earliest 
occupied ;  while  the  fat  Boeotia  followed  slowly  in  its  rear.  On  the 
hill-tops,  in  various  quarters,  the  sites  of  deserted  cities  presented, 
in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  evidences  of  former  occupation! 
and  cultivation.  The  short,  steep  slope  of  eafitem  Argolis  was 
early  abandoned  as  incapable  of  yielding  a  return  to  labor,  yet 
there  was  the  seat  of  "the  Halls  of  Tiryns,"  and  there  now  are 
found  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  the  Acropolis 
of  MycenaB.  The  place  of  the  city,  as  we  are  told  by  Aristotle^ 
"was  chosen  because  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  was  then  so 
marshy  as  to  be  unproductive;"  whereas,  in  his  own  time,  or 
almost  eight  centuries  afterwards,  the  plain  of  Mycenae  had  become 
barren,  and  that  of  Argos  well  drained  and  fertile.  ||    North  of  the 

♦  Gregorovitu^s  Corsica^  p.  143.  f  Ihid,^  p.  144. 

X  Grote.  History  of  Greece^  vol.  iii.  368. 
§  Grote.  Ilistoru  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  108. 
il  Leake.    Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  366. 
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Golf  of  Corinth,  we  see  the  Pbocians,  the  Locrians,  and  the 
Etolians,  clustered  together  on  the  highest  and  poorest  lands; 
while  the  rich  plains  of  Thessalj  and  of  Thrace  remained  almost 
entirely  unpeopled. 

Crossing  the  Mediterranean  we  see  the  moantainons  and  rocky 
Crete  to  have  been  occupied  from  the  earliest  ages,  while  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  remained  a  wilderness.  Ascending  that  river, 
coltiTation  becomes  more  and  more  ancient  as  we  rise,  nntil  at 
length  far  towards  its  head  we  reach  Thebes,  the  first  capital  of 
Egypt.  With  the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  we  find  the 
city  of  Memphis  becoming  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  still 
later,  the  Delta  is  occupied,  and  towns  and  cities  rise  in  places  that 
to  the  earlier  kings  were  inaccessible — and  with  every  step  in  this 
direction  there  was  increased  return  to  labor. 

Turning  eastward  from  the  Nile,  we  see  the  most  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Northern  Africa  clustering  round  the  mountains 
of  the  Atlas,  while  the  richer  lands  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
remain  in  a  state  of  nature.  Looking  next  south,  the  Capital  of 
Abyssinia  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  lands  of  unbounded  capability  remain  entirely  unculti- 
Tated.  Everywhere  throughout  Africa,  the  greatest  amount  of 
population  and  of  wealth,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  civilization, 
are  found  on  the  elevated  table  lands  whose  natural  drainage  fits 
them  for  early  occupation — while  everywhere  on  the  rich  lands, 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  great  streams,  population  is  small,  and 
man  is  found  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism. 

§  8.  Passing  by  the  Red  Sea  and  entering  the  Pacific,  we  see 
almost  innumerable  islands  whose  lower  lands  are  unoccupied, 
their  superior  richness  rendering  them  dangerous  to  life;  while 
population  clusters  round  the  hills.  Farther  south,  are  rich  valleys 
in  Australia,  uninhabited,  or,  where  inhabited  at  all,  it  is  by  a  peo- 
ple standing  lowest  among  the  human  race ;  while  on  the  little  high- 
pointed  islands  of  the  coast,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  are  found  a 
superior  race,  with  houses,  cultivation,  and  manufactures.  Turn- 
ing our  steps  northward,  towards  India,  we  meet  Ceylon,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  found  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Candy, 
whose  subjects  have  the  same  aversion  to  the  low  and  rich  lands, 
anhealthy  in  their  present  state,  that  is  felt  by  the  people  of 
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Mexico  and  of  Java.  Entering  India  by  Cape  Comorio,  and  fol- 
lowing the  great  range  of  high  lands,  the  back-bone  of  the 
peninsula,  we  find  the  cities  of  Seringapatam,  Poonah,  and  Ahmed- 
nngger;  while  below,  near  the  coast,  are  seen  the  Eoropean  cities 
of  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  creation  of  a  Tery  recent 
day.  Intermediate  between  the  two,  are  seen  namerons  cities, 
whose  positions,  sometimes  far  away  from  the  banks  of  the  riyers, 
and  at  other  times  near  their  sources,  show  that  the  most  fertile 
lands  have  not  been  those  first  cultivated.  Standing  on  the  high 
lands  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
delta  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  magnificent  Gan- 
ges. Through  hundreds  of  miles  the  former  rolls  its  course,  almost 
without  a  settlement  on  its  banks ;  while  on  the  higher  country, 
right  and  left,  exists  a  numerous  population.  The  rich  Delta  of 
the  latter  is  unoccupied,  and  if  we  desire  to  find  the  seat  of  early 
cultivation  we  must  follow  its  course  until  far  up  towards  its  head, 
we  meet  Delhi,  the  capital  of  all  India  while  yet  the  government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  its  native  sovereigns.  Here,  as  every- 
where, man  avoids  the  low  rich  soils  that  need  clearing  and  drain- 
age, and  seeks  in  the  higher  lands  that  drain  themselves,  the  means 
of  employing  his  labor  in  the  search  for  food — and  here,  as  always 
when  the  superficial  soil  alone  is  cultivated,  the  return  to  labor 
is  small.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  Hindoo  working  for  a 
rupee,  or  two,  per  month ;  sufficient  only  to  give  him  a  handful  of 
rice  per  day,  and  to  purchase  a  rag  of  cotton  cloth  with  which  to 
cover  his  loins.  The  most  fertile  soils  exist  in  unlimited  quantity 
on  land  that  is  untouched ;  and  close  to  that  which  the  laborer 
scratches  with  a  stick  for  want  of  a  spade,  raking  his  harvest  with 
his  hands  for  want  of  a  reaping  hook,  and  carrying  home  upon 
his  shoulders  the  miserable  crop,  for  want  of  a  horse  and  a  cart 

Passing  northward,  by  Caubul  and  Affghanistan,  and  leaving  on 
our  left  the  barren  Persia,  whose  weak  dry  soils  have  been  cnlti- 
vatcd  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  we  attain  the  highest  point  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  here,  even  among  the 'Himalayas  them* 
selves,  we  find  the  same  order  of  cultivation — the  villages  being 
everywhere  placed  upon  slopes  upon  which  their  people  grow 
scanty  crops  of  millet,  maize,  and  buckwheat ;  while  the  bottom 
lands  are  generally  a  mass  of  jungle,  unappropriated  and  anculti- 
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rated.'*'  Immediately  aroond  Is  the  cradle  of  the  haman  race, 
where  head  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  land, 
of  all  others,  suited  to  the  purpose ;  that  which  will  most  readily 
afford  to  the  man  who  works  without  a  spade  or  an  axe,  a  small 
supply  of  food — and  therefore  the  one  least  fitted  for  his  uses  when 
he  has  acquired  power  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature  to  his  serrice. 

Here  we  are  surrounded  by  man  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and 
standing  here,  we  may  trace  the  course  of  successive  tribes  and 
nations  passing  towards  the  lower  and  more  productive  lands;  but 
compelled  in  all  cases  to  seek  the  route  least  disturbed  with  water- 
courses— and  therefore  keeping  the  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  from  those  of  the  Baltic. 
Standing  here  we  nlay  mark  them,  as  they  descend  the  slope, 
sometimes  stopping  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  hilly  land 
that  can,  with  their  indifferent  machinery,  be  made  to  yield  a 
small  supply  of  food ;  at  others  marching  on  and  reaching  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  there  to  place  themselves,  not  on  the 
rich  lands,  but  on  the  poor  soils  of  the  steep  hill-side — those  on 
which  water  cannot  stand  to  give  nourishment  to  trees,  or  to  afford 
annoyance  to  settlers  whose  means  are  inadequate  to  the  draining 
of  marshes  and  of  swamps ;  or  on  little  peaked  islands,  from  which 
the  water  passes  rapidly,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  u£gean, 
enltivated  from  so  early  a  period.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  seen 
leaching  the  Mediterranean,  where  civilization  is  first  found,  and 
soonest  lost  under  the  pressure  of  successive  waves  of  emigration ; 
while  others  are  passing  farther  west,  and  entering  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain.  Others,  more  adventurous,  reach  the  British  isles. 
Again,  i^r  a  few  centuries  of  rest,  we  see  them  crossing  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  slope  of  the 
Alleghany,  preparatory  to  the  ascent  and  passage  of  the  great 
range  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  those  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  in  all  cases  we  mark  the  pioneers  gladly  seizing  on  the  clear 
dry  land  of  the  steep  hill -side,  in  preference  to  the  rich  and  highly 
wooded  land  of  the  river  bottoms.  Everywhere  we  see  them,  as 
popolation  gradually  increases,  descending  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  mountains  towards  the  rich  lands  at  their  feet ;  and  every- 


*  See  Hooke's  Himalayan  JoumaU, 
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where,  with  the  growth  of  d ambers,  penetrating  the  earth  to  reach 
the  lower  soils,  to  enable  them  to  combine  the  apper  clay,  or  sand, 
with  the  lower  marl,  or  lime — and  thas  to  compound  for  themselves, 
oat  of  the  varioas  materials  with  which  thej  have  been  provided 
by  the  Deity,  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  a  larger  return  than  that 
upon  which  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  expend  their  labor. 
Everywhere,  with  increased  power  of  anion,  we  see  them  exercising 
increased  power  over  land.  Everywhere,  as  the  new  soils  are 
brought  into  activity,  and  as  their  occupants  are  enabled  to  obtain 
larger  returns,  we  find  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  proda- 
cing  increased  tendency  to  combination  of  exertion,  by  help  of 
which  their  powers  are  trebled,  quadrupled,  and  quintupled,  and 
sometimes  fifty-fold  increased ;  enabling  them  better  to  provide  for 
their  immediate  wants,  while  accumulating  more  rapidly  the  ma* 
chinery  by  means  of  which  further  to  increase  their  power  of  pro- 
duction, and  still  more  fully  to  bring  to  light  the  vast  treasures  of 
nature.  Everywhere,  we  find  that  with  increasing  population  the 
supply  of  food  becomes  more  abundant  and  regular,  and  clothing 
and  shelter  are  obtained  with  greater  ease — famine  and  pestilence 
tend  to  pass  away — health  becomes  more  universal — life  becomes 
more  and  more  prolonged — and  man  becomes  more  happy  and  more 
free. 

In  regard  to  all  the  wants  of  man,  except  the  single  and  impor- 
tant one  of  food,  such  is  admitted  to  be  the  case.  It  is  seen  that 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  men  obtain  water,  and 
iron,  and  coal,  and  clothing — and  the  use  of  houses,  and  ships,  and 
roads — in  return  for  less  labor  than  had  been  at  first  required.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  the  gigantic  works  by  means  of  which  great 
rivers  are  carried  through  our  cities,  enable  men  to  obtain  water 
at  smaller  cost  than  was  required  when  each  man  took  a  backet  and 
helped  himself  on  the  river  bank.  It  is  seen  that  the  shaft  which 
has  required  years  to  sink,  and  to  discharge  the  water  from  which 
the  most  powerful  engines  are  required,  supplies  fuel  at  far  less 
cost  of  labor  than  has  been  required  when  the  early  settlers 
carried  home  the  scraps  of  half-decomposed  timber,  for  want  of  aa 
axe  with  which  to  cut  the  already  fallen  log — that  the  grist-mill 
converts  the  grain  into  flour  more  cheaply  than  was  the  case  when 
it  was  pounded  between  stones — and  that  the  gigantic  factory  sup- 
plies cloth  more  cheaply  than  the  little  loom  ;  but  it  is  denied 
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that  such  is  the  case  in  reference  to  the  soils  required  for  coltiva- 
lion.  In  regard  to  every  thing  else,  man  commences  with  the 
worst  machinery  and  proceeds  upward  towards  the  best;  bat 
in  regard  to  land,  and  that  alone,  he  commences,  according  to 
Mr.  Ricardo,  with  the  best  and  proceeds  downward  towards  the 
worst ;  and  with  every  stage  of  his  progress  finds  a  decreasing 
return  to  labor,  threatening  starvation,  and  admonishing  him 
against  raising  children  to  aid  him  in  his  age ;  lest  they  should 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  India  and  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific, — where  land,  however,  is  abundant  and  food  should 
be  cheap, — and  bury  him  alive  or  expose  him  on  the  river  shore, 
that  they  may  divide  among  themselves  his  modicum  of  food. 

How  far  all  this  is  so  the  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself. 
All  others  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  broad  and  universally  true, 
and  he  may  now  agree  with  us  in  believing  that  there  is  one  law, 
and  one  alone,  for  food,  light,  air,  clothing,  and  fuel — that  man, 
in  all  and  every  case,  commences  with  the  worst  machinery  and 
proceeds  onward  to  the  best — and  that  he  is  thus  enabled,  with 
the  growth  of  wealth,  of  population,  and  of  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, to  obtain  with  constantly  diminishing  labor  an  increased 
gapply  of  all  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life. 

In  further  proof,  if  proof  can  yet  be  required,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  almost  everywhere  tradition  carries  back  the  early 
settlement  of  the  various  portions  of  the  world  to  the  higher 
lands.  The  traditions  of  the  Chinese  place  their  ancestors  at 
the  heads  of  the  great  rivers,  in  the  high  table-lands  of  Asia. 
The  Brahmins  derive  their  origin  from  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
and  throughout  Asia  that  region  is  recognised  by  a  term  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  **the  roof  of  the  world.''  The  name  of  Abram, 
father  of  the  high  land,  became  in  time  Abraham,  father  of  a 
multitude ;  and  the  Northmen  placed  the  city  of  Odin  in  Aas- 
gard,  or  the  castle  of  Aas,  —  which  word,''  says  Mr.  Laing, 
"still  remains  in  the  Northern  languages,  signifying  a  ridge  of 
high  land."* 

Again :  rivers  never,  as  we  are  told  by  Agassiz,  establish  a 
line  of  separation  between  terrestrial  animals ;  and  it  is  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  that  "the  watersheds,  not  the  rivers,"  are  "found 
*  Chronicle  of  the  Se»  Kings,  Saga  1. 
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to  coiistitnte  the  demarcationg  of  an  accurate  ettiQOgrapliical 
map.  Were  it  possible  that  man  coald  commence  the  work 
of  cdtiyation  on  rich  bottom  lands,  such  would  not  be  the  case ; 
because  as  population  and  wealth  increased  he  would  find  him- 
self irresistibly  impelled  towards  the  higher  and  poorer  lands^  m 
here  is  shown ; 


Mr.  Ricardo  places  his  early  settlerg  at  the  point  marked  B« 
being  that  at  which  the  lands  are  richest ;  and  where  the  uatnra] 
adTantages  of  aituation  are  greatest,  bocause  of  the  proximitj  of 
the  riTer.  As  their  numbers  increase,  they  must  ascend  the  hiH^ 
or  fly  to  some  other  valley,  there  to  resume  their  labors*  Directly 
the  reverse  of  this^  as  the  reader  has  seen,  is  wliat  has  occurred 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world — the  work  of  cultivation  having 
Everywhere  been  commenced  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  marked  A, 
where  the  soil  was  poorest,  and  where  the  natural  advautag^a  of 
situation  were  the  least.  With  the  growth  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, men  have  been  seen  descending  from  the  high  lands  bound* 
ing  the  Talley  on  either  side,  and  rooiing  together  at  their  feet. 
Hence  it  is  that  rivers  are  never  found  to  be  the  dividing  lines  of 
races  of  animals  or  of  nations. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  B-icnrdo  is  that  of  increasing  disptniOQ 
and  weakness ;  whereas  nuder  the  real  laws  of  nature  there  k  a 
tendency  towards  a  constant  increase  of  that  power  of  assoclaUon 
aad  combination  to  which  alone  man  is  indebted  for  the  ability 
to  subjugate  the  more  prodnctivc  soils.  As  be  deaconds  tht 
hills  and  meets  his  neighbor  man^  efforts  are  combined,  employ* 
menls  are  divided,  individual  faculties  are  stimulated  into  aetidu, 
property  becomes  more  and  more  divided,  equality  growa,  coio- 
merce  becomes  enlarged,  and  person  and  property  become  more 
secure ;  and  every  step  in  this  direction  is  but  preparation  for 
further  progress. 

*  Edmburffh  Riwim^  Jiuitmiy^  1S51 :  artiole,  Devon  ami  CamwsIL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  C0NTINT7ED. 

§  1.  Population  and  wealth  tend  to  increase,  and  caltivation 
tends  towards  the  more  fertile  soils,  when  man  is  allowed  to  obey 
those  instincts  of  his  nature  which  prompt  him  to  seek  association 
with  his  fellow-men.  Thej  tend  to  decrease  as  association  de- 
clines, and  then  the  fertile  soils  are  everywhere  abandoned ;  and 
with  every  step  in  that  direction  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  food 
is  increased.  Population  it  is  that  makes  the  food  come  from 
the  rich  soils  of  the  earth ;  while  depopulation  drives  the  unhappy 
cultivator  back  to  the  poorer  ones. 

When  men  are  poor,  they  are  compelled  to  select  such  soils  as 
they  can  cultivate,  not  such  as  they  would.  Although  gathered 
around  the  sides  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  food  compels  them  to  remain  far  distant  from  each 
other;  and  having  no  roads,  they  are  unable  to  associate  for 
self-defence.  The  thin  soils  yield  small  returns,  and  the  little 
tribe  embraces  some  who  would  prefer  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
others  rather  than  by  their  own.  The  scattered  people  may  be 
plundered  with  ease,  and  half  a  dozen  men,  combined  for  the 
purpose,  may  rob  in  succession  all  the  persons  of  whom  the  little 
community  is  composed.  The  opportunity  makes  the  robber, 
and  the  most  daring  among  them  becomes  the  leader  of  the  band. 
One  by  one,  the  people  who  would  desire  to  live  by  their  own 
labor  are  plundered ;  and  thus  are  they  who  prefer  the  work  of 
plunder  enabled  to  pass  their  time  in  dissipation.  The  leader 
divides  the  spoil,  and  with  its  help  is  enabled  to  augment  the 
number  of  his  followers,  and  thus  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
depredations.  With  the  gradual  increase  of  the  little  commu- 
nity, he  is  led,  however,  to  commute  with  them  for  a  certain 
share  of  their  produce,  which  he  calls  rent,  or  tax,  or  taiHe, 
Population  and  wealth  grow  very  slowly,  because  of  the  larg^e 
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proportion  which  the  non-laborers  bear  to  the  laborers.  The 
good  soils  are  but  slowly  improved,  because  the  people  are  un- 
able to  obtain  spades  with  which  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  axes 
by  help  of  which  to  clear  it.  Few  want  leather,  and  there  is  no 
tanner  on  the  spot  to  use  their  hides.  Few  can  afford  shoes,  and 
there  is  no  shoemaker  to  eat  their  com,  while  making  those  which 
are  required.  Few  have  horses,  and  there  is  no  blacksmith. 
Combination  of  effort  has  scarcely  an  existence. 

By  very  slow  degrees,  however,  they  are  enabled  to  reduce  to 
cultivation  better  lands,  thus  lessening  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  neighboring  settlement,  where  rules  another 
little  sovereign.  Each  chief,  however,  now  covets  the  power  of 
taxing  the  subjects  of  his  neighbor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  war 
ensues — the  object  of  both  being  plunder,  but  disguised  under 
the  name  of  ''glory.''  Each  invades  the  domain  of  the  other, 
and  each  endeavors  to  weaken  his  opponent  by  murdering  his 
rent-payers,  burning  their  houses,  and  wasting  their  little  farms; 
while  manifesting,  perhaps,  the  utmost  courtesy  to  the  chief  him- 
self. The  richer  lands  are  now  abandoned,  and  their  drains  fill 
up,  while  the  tenants  are  forced  to  seek  for  food  among  the  poor 
soils  of  the  hills  to  which  they  have  fled  for  safety.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two,  peace  is  made,  and  the  work  of  clearing  has 
again  to  be  performed.  Population  and  wealth  having,  how- 
ever, diminished,  the  means  of  recommencing  the  work  have 
now  again  to  be  created  —  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  With  continued  peace,  the  work 
advances,  and,  after  a  few  years,  population,  wealth,  and  cul- 
tivation regain  the  point  from  which  they  had  fallen.  New 
wars,  however,  ensue,  for  the  determination  of  the  question: 
Which  of  the  two  chiefs  shall  collect  all  the  (so-called)  rent? 
After  great  waste  of  life  and  property,  one  of  them  being 
slain,  the  other  falls  his  heir,  having  thus  acquired  both  plun- 
der and  glory.  He  now  wants  a  title,  by  which  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  a  little 
king ;  and  as  similar  operations  are  performed  elsewhere,  such 
kings  become  numerous.  Population  extending  itself,  and  each 
little  sovereign  now  coveting  the  dominions  of  his  neighbors, 
new  wars  are  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result — the 
people  invariably  flying  to  their  hills  for  safety — the  best  lands 
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being  abandoned — food  becoming  more  scarce — and  famine  and 
pestilence  sweeping  off  those  whose  flight  had  preserved  them 
from  "the  tender  mercies'*  of  the  invading  force. 

Small  kings  now  becoming  great  ones,  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  lesser  chiefs,  who  glorify  themselves  in  the  number  of 
their  murders  and  in  the  amount  of  plunder  they  have  acquired. 
Counts,  viscounts,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes  next  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stage,  heirs  of  the  power  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  robber  chiefs  of  early  days.  Population  and  wealth  go  back- 
ward, and  the  love  of  title  grows  with  the  growth  of  barbaiism.* 
Wars  are  now  made  on  a  larger  scale,  and  greater  "glory"  is 
acquired.  In  the  midst  of  distant  and  highly  fertile  lands,  occu- 
pied by  a  numerous  population,  are  rich  cities,  whose  people, 
unused  to  arms,  may  be  robbed  with  impunity — always  an  im- 
portant consideration  to  those  with  whom  the  pursuit  of  glory  is 
a  trade.  Provinces  are  laid  waste,  and  the  population  is  exter- 
minated ;  or,  if  a  few  escape,  they  fly  to  the  hills  and  mountains, 
there  to  perish  of  famine.  Peace  follows,  after  years  of  destruc- 
tion, but  the  rich  lands  are  overgrown ;  the  spades  and  axes,  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep,  are  gone  ;  the  houses  are  destroyed ;  their 
owners  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  a  long  period  of  abstinence 
from  the  work  of  desolation  is  required  to  regain  the  point  from 
which  cultivation  had  been  driven  by  men  intent  upon  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  selfish  desires,  at  the  cost  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  over  whose  destinies  they  have  so  unhap- 
pily ruled.  Population  grows  again  slowly,  and  wealth  but  little 
more  rapidly,  for  almost  ceaseless  wars  have  impaired  the  dispo- 
sition and  the  respect  for  honest  labor  —  while  the  necessity  for 
beginning  once  more  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  poor  soils 

*  It  is  interesting  to  trace  with  each  step  in  the  progress  of  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  magnificence  of  titles ;  and 
so  again  with  the  decline  of  modem  Italy.  In  France,  they  became  almost 
QiUTersal  as  the  wars  of  religion  barbarized  the  people.  The  high-sounding 
titles  of  the  East  are  in  keeping  with  the  weakness  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  assiimed,  as  are  the  endless  names  of  the  Spanish  grandee  witli  the 
porerty  of  the  soil  cultivated  by  his  dependants.  The  time  is  probably 
approaching  when  men  of  real  dignity  will  reject  the  whole  system  as  an 
absurdity,  and  when  small  men  alone  will  think  themseWes  elevated  by  the 
title  of  Esquire,  Honorable,  Baron,  Marquis,  or  Duke.  Extremes  always 
meet.  The  son  of  the  duke  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  half  a  dozen  Chris- 
tiao  names,  and  the  little  retailer  of  tea  and  sugar  calls  his  daughter 
Amanda  Malvina  Fitzallan — Smith,  or  Pratt ;  while  the  gentleman  calls  his 
•on  Robert^  or  John. 
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adds  to  the  distaste  for  labor.  Swords  or  muskets  are  now  held 
to  be  more  honorable  implements  than  spades  and  pickaxes ;  and 
the  habit  of  nnion  for  any  honest  purpose  being  almost  extinct, 
thousands  are  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  join  in  expeditions  in 
search  of  plunder.  War  thus  feeds  itself  by  producing  poyerty, 
depopulation,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  most  fertile  soils; 
while  peace  also  feeds  itself  by  increasing  the  number  of  men  and 
the  habit  of  association,  because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
power  to  draw  supplies  of  food  from  the  surface  already  occu- 
pied, as  the  almost  boundless  powers  of  the  earth  are  dereloped 
in  the  progress  of  population  and  of  wealth. 

§  2.  The  views  above  given  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  yet,  look  where  we  may,  there  is  fur- 
nished evidence  of  their  truth.  If  to  India,  we  may  see  the  rich 
soil  everywhere  relapsing  into  jungle,  while  its  late  occupant 
starves  among  the  forts  of  the  hills.  In  hither  Asia  we  see  the 
country  washed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — a  land  of 
unbounded  fertility,  and  one  that  in  times  long  past  maintained 
the  most  powerful  communities  in  the  world — now  so  utteriy 
abandoned,  that  Mr.  Layard  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  the 
land  of  the  hills  when  he  desired  to  find  a  people  at  home. 
Hence  it  is  that  ague  and  fever,  the  constant  concomitants  of 
wild  and  uncultivated  lands,  are  found  to  be  the  uniyersal 
scourge  of  Eastern  travel. 

Coming  west,  we  see  the  high  lauds  of  Armenia  to  be  so 
well  occupied  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  continued  existence  of 
a  city  like  that  of  Erzeroum ;  while  around  the  ancient  Sinope 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  forests  of  timber,  whose  gigantic  size 
affords  proof  conclusive  of  the  fertile  character  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Passing  farther  west,  and  arriving  in  Con- 
stantinople, we  find  the  great  valley  of  Buyukdere  —  once  known 
as  'Hhe  fair  land'' — totally  abandoned,  while  the  city  is  sup- 
plied with  food  for  its  daily  consumption  from  the  hills  forty  or 
fifty  miles  distant ;  and  the  picture  there  presented  is  but  an 
exhibition  in  miniature  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire.  The  rich 
lands  of  the  Lower  Danube,  once  the  busy  theatre  of  Roman  life 
and  industry,  furnish  now  but  a  miserable  subsistence  to  a  few 
Servian  swineherds  and  Wallachian  peasants.    Throughout  the 
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Ionian  Islands  the  richest  lands,  once  in  a  state  of  high  cnltiya- 
tion,  are  now  almost  entarelj  abandoned ;  and  mnst  so  continue 
until  there  can  be  again  exhibited  that  habit  of  association  which 
^lables  man  to  combine  with  his  fellow-man  for  the  subjugation 
of  nature. 

Coming  now  to  Africa,  we  may  trace  the  increase  of  that  habit, 
and  the  growth  of  that  power,  in  the  gradual  descent  of  population 
towards  the  Nile — bringing  into  activity  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Delta ;  and  with  their  decline,  the  abandonment  of  those  lands, 
the  filling  up  of  the  canals,  and  the  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  higher  and  less  productive  soils.  Passing  thence  to 
the  Roman  province,  we  see  the  rich  lands  of  the  olden  time — 
the  plains  of  the  Metidja,  of  Bona,  and  others — almost,  even 
when  not  quite,  abandoned ;  while  the  yet  remaining  population 
clusters  around  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas.  Looking  next  to 
Italy,  we  see  a  growing  people  subduing  to  cultivation  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Campagna  and  of  Latium,  to  be  again  gradually 
abandoned  —  and  now  affording  miserable  subsistence  to  men, 
many  of  whom  go  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts — and  whose  number 
bat  little  exceeds  that  of  the  cities  which  once  flourished  there. 
Passing  north,  we  may  see  the  rich  lands  of  the  Siennese  repub- 
lic in  cultivation  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ferocious 
Marignan  drove  to  the  hills  the  small  remnant  of  the  population 
that  escaped  the  sword — and  gave  to  the  world  a  pestilential  de- 
sert, in  lieu  of  the  highly  cultivated  farms  that  before  abounded. 
Farther  north  may  be  seen  the  destruction  of  the  canals  of  Pisa 
and  the  abandonment  of  its  fertUe  soils,  while  its  inhabitants 
perish  by  pestilence  within  the  city  walls — or  transfer  themselves 
to  the  head  of  the  Amo,  to  seek  there  the  subsistence  no  longer 
afforded  by  the  richer  lands  near  its  mouth. 

In  Prance,  in  the  days  of  the  English  wars,  we  see  the  lower 
and  richer  countries  ravaged  by  bands  of  fierce  mountaineers — 
the  wild  Breton,  the  ferocious  Gascon,  and  the  mercenary  Swiss — 
united  for  the  plunder  of  the  men  who  cultivated  the  more  fertile 
soils — and  driving  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wild  and  savage 
Brittany  itself.  We  may  see  the  richest  lands  of  the  kingdom 
rendered  utterly  desolate — la  Beauce,  one  of  its  most  fertile  por- 
tions, becoming  again  a  forest — whUe  from  Picardy  to  the  Rhine 
not  a  bouse,  unprotected  by  city  walls,  id  left  standing,  nor  a  farm 
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that  is  not  stripped.  In  later  times,  Lorraine  was  reduced  to  a 
desert — and  fine  forests  but  recently  stood  where  formerly  the 
richer  soils  yielded  liberal  returns  to  labor.  Throughout  France 
we  witness  the  effects  of  perpetual  war,  in  the  concentration  of 
the  whole  agricultural  population  in  villages,  at  a  distance  from 
the  lands  they  cultivate — there  inhaling  a  foul  atmosphere,  and 
losing  half  their  time  in  transferring  themselves,  their  rude 
implements,  and  their  products,  to  and  from  their  little  proper- 
ties ;  whereas  the  same  labor  bestowed  upon  the  land  itself  would 
give  to  cultivation  the  richer  soils. 

§  3.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  find  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  as  population  everywhere  brings  the  food  from  the  rich  soils, 
so  depopulation  everywhere  drives  men  back  to  the  poor  ones. 
In  the  days  of  Cortes,  the  valley  of  Mexico  afforded  food  for  a 
numerous  people,  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  desolation — its  canals 
choked  up  and  its  cultivation  abandoned ;  while,  from  the  poorer 
lands  that  border  it,  strings  of  mules  bring,  from  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  the  provisions  by  which  the  people  of  the  city  are  now 
supplied. 

Passing  north  and  arriving  in  the  United  States,  we  find  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  law,  that  to  enable  men  to  pass  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  lands  there  must  be  a  growing 
habit  of  association,  consequent  upon  diversification  in  the  modes 
of  employment,  and  development  of  their  various  individualities. 
The  State  of  Virginia  once  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  but 
the  policy  she  has  advocated  has  tended  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
lands  first  cultivated  and  to  the  abandonment  of  her  soil — the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  seen  in  the  constantly  increasing  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  parts  first  occupied — the  lower  counties  of  the  State. 

The  entire  country, says  a  recent  writer,  **is  full  of  the  ruins 
of  gentlemen's  mansions  —  some  of  them  palatial  in  size  —  and 
noble  old  churches,  whose  solid  walls  were  built  of  imported 
brick,  but  which  could  not  hold  the  builders.  And  as  for  their 
descendants,"  as  he  asks,  where  are  they?  The  splendor, 
indeed,  which  filled  all  the  counties  of  Lower  Virginia  has 
departed.  Why  ?  Because  the  whole  country  is  miasmatic,  and 
is  suffered  to  remain  so.  It  is  dangerous  for  whites  to  spend  the 
sickly  season  there;  and  all,  accordingly,  who  can,  abandon 
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their  homes  in  Angnst  and  September,  to  seek  a  more  healtbM 
location. 

"  This  miasmatic  region  coYers  all  the  sea-coast  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  except  occasionally  an  isolated  spot ; 
and  extends  inland  from  ten  to  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  so  bad  in 
the  yicinitj  of  Charleston,  that  it  is  death  to  sleep  a  single  night 
outside  of  the  city ;  and  even  riding  across  the  infected  district  in 
the  night,  on  the  railroad,  has  caused  all  the  passengers  to  vomit 
like  a  sea-sick  company  on  shipboard." 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  Virginia  and  Carolina  are  steadily 
declining  in  their  position  in  the  Union ;  and  so  must  continue  to 
do,  until  increase  in  the  power  of  association  shall  enable  them  to 
cultivate  their  richest  land?. — Looking  to  Jamaica,  we  see  the 
same  great  fact  as  a  result  of  the  selfsame  cause —  a  recent  return 
of  the  property  on  the  island  showing  that  no  less  than  128 
sugar  estates  have  been  totally,  while  Tl  have  been  partially, 
abandoned.  If  to  these  be  added  the  coffee  and  other  estates 
wholly  or  partially  so,  the  number  amounts  to  413 — embracing 
an  area  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Abandonment  of  the  soU  by  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  brings 
with  it,  necessarily,  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  combination  for 
the  maintenance  of  drains  that  are  required  for  the  preservation 
of  health  —  and  for  the  construction  and  support  of  roads ;  and 
as  the  burdens  increase,  the  disposition  to  fly  from  the  land  is 
seen  augmenting  from  year  to  year.  The  purely  agricultural 
country  must  export  raw  produce  and  must  exhaust  its  soil; 
and  such  export  must  bring  with  it  a  necessity  for  the  export 
of  man — followed  by  constant  decline  in  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, in  the  development  of  individuality,  in  the  ability  to  main- 
tain commerce,  and  in  the  position  of  the  community  among  the 
communities  of  the  world.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  all  antiquity;  and  if  we  would  see  it  fuUy 
established  in  modem  times,  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
Portugal,  Ireland,  and  Turkey  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and 
Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  the  Western  one.  § 

Whenever  population  and  wealth,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  combination,  are  permitted  to  increase,  there  arises  a  tendency 
towards  the  abandonment  of  the  poor  lands  first  cultivated ;  as  is 
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proved  by  the  experience  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
and  several  of  our  Northern  States.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary, 
population,  wealth,  and  the  power  of  association  decline,  it  is  the 
rich  soil  that  is  abandoned  by  men  who  fly  again  to  poor  ones,  in 
hopes  to  find  in  their  cultivation  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  With  every  step  in  the  former  direc- 
tion, there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  man  and  a  decline  in 
that  of  all  the  commodities  required  for  his  use,  accompanied  by 
growing  facility  of  accumulation ;  whereas  with  every  movement 
in  the  latter  one,  he  becomes  more  and  more  the  slave  of  nature 
and  of  his  fellow-man,  with  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities, and  as  constant  decline  in  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  VALVE. 

§  1.  With  the  growth  of  numbers  and  increase  in  the  povrei 
of  association,  man  is  ererywhere  seen  passing  from  the  coltiya- 
tion  of  the  poor  to  that  of  the  richer  soils — from  being  the  slaye 
of  nature  towards  becoming  her  absolute  master,  and  compelling 
her  to  do  his  bidding  —  from  a  state  of  weakness  towards  one  of 
strength — from  being  a  mere  creature  of  necessity  towards 
becoming  a  being  of  power — from  poverty  to  wealth — and  now 
possessed  of  numerous  objects  to  which  he  attaches  the  idea  of 
VALUE.  Why  he  does  so,  and  how  he  is  accustomed  to  measure 
yalue,  we  may  now  examine. 

Our  Crusoe,  on  his  island,  found  himself  surrounded  by  fruits, 
flowers,  and  animals  of  various  descriptions — some  of  them  more, 
and  others  less,  calculated  to  supply  his  wants ;  but  nearly  all  of 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  his  unassisted  forces.  The  hare  and 
the  goat  so  far  excelled  him  in  speed,  that  he  could  hare  no  hope 
for  success  in  the  chase  while  dependent  on  his  legs  alone.  The 
bird  could  soar  in  the  air,  while  he  was  chained  to  earth.  The 
fish  could  sink  at  once  into  the  deep  water,  where,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  follow,  he  would  surely  perish ;  and  he  might  die  of 
hunger  in  the  sight  of  endless  quantities  of  the  materials  of  food, 
while  the  fly  and  the  ant  were  rejoicing  in  the  superabundance 
of  their  supplies.  The  tree  would  furnish  him  with  a  house,  had 
he  an  axe  with  which  to  fell  it ;  or  a  saw  with  which  to  convert  it 
into  planks.  Destitute  of  these  implements,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  occupy  a  hole  in  the  earth,  always  damp  and 
always  exposed  to  the  wind ;  while  the  humble-bee  is  enabled  to 
provide  for  herself  the  most  perfect  habitation. 

Inferior  to  all  other  beings  in  the  physical  qualities  required 
for  self-preservation — and  in  the  instinct  which  prompts  them  to 
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the  use  of  the  faculties  with  which  they  have  been  endowed — he 
is  greatly  their  superior  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  gifted  with 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  natural  forces  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  and  with  a  hand  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  the 
ideas  suggested  by  his  brain.  If  a  stone  can  be  made  to  strike 
a  bird,  gravitation,  as  he  sees,  will  bring  the  latter  within  his 
reach.  The  elasticity  of  wood  enables  him,  after  repeated  efforts, 
to  detach  a  branch  from  the  tree,  and  next  its  qualities  of  weight 
and  hardness  are  brought  into  activity  as  he  fells  to  the  ground 
wild  animals  of  strength  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  Having 
thus  learned  the  existence  of  elasticity,  he  bends  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  next  the  tenacity  of  animal  fibre  is  brought  into  action  as  he 
converts  it  into  a  cord,  by  the  help  of  which  he  completes  a  bow. 
He  makes  a  canoe,  by  aid  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  float  upon  the 
waters,  and  to  pass  from  point  to  point  in  pursuit  of  game ;  and 
thus,  step  by  step,  he  is  seen  obtaining  power  over  various  forces 
always  existing  in  nature,  and  waiting  only  his  call  to  enlist 
themselves  in  his  service.  With  each  he  finds  a  diminution  in 
the  labor  required  for  enabling  him  to  obtain  the  food,  the  cloth- 
ing, and  the  shelter  by  means  of  which  his  physical  powers  are 
sustained  and  invigorated,  while  his  mental  ones  become  more 
and  more  developed. 

Working,  in  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the  island,  with  his 
hands  alone,  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  fruits  spontane- 
ously yielded  by  the  earth — to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  which 
required  almost  unceasing  exertion  in  wandering  over  extensive 
surfaces  of  land.  Obtaining  occasionally  a  little  animal  food,  he 
attached  to  it  a  high  degree  of  value  —  knowing  well  how  great 
he  had  uniformly  found  to  be  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way 
of  its  attainment — and  here  it  is  we  find  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  human  mind  of  the  idea  of  value,  which  is  simply  our 
estimate  of  the  resistance  to  he  overcome^  before  we  can  enter  upon 
the  possession  of  Hie  thing  desired.  That  resistance  diminishes 
with  every  increase  in  the  power  of  man  to  command  the  always 
gratuitous  services  of  nature ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  see  in  all 
advancing  communities  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  labor 
when  measured  by  commodities,  and  decline  in  that  of  commodi- 
ties when  measured  by  labor. 

In  the  outset,  vegetable  food  could  be  had  in  return  for  less 
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exertion  than  was  required  for  obtaining  animal  food;  bnt 
with  the  possession  of  the  bow  a  supply  of  meat  can  now  be 
obtained  with  less  effort  than  would  be  required  for  one^of  fruit. 
At  once  there  is  a  change  of  value — birds  and  rabbits  falling  as 
compared  with  fruits,  and  the  latter  rising  as  compared  with  the 
former.  Fish,  howerer,  are  still  unattainable,  although  abound- 
ing in  the  sea  around  him ;  and  he  would  give,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  rabbits  for  a  single  perch.  His  inventiye  facultips  are  now 
stimulated  by  the  desire  for  change  of  diet,  while  the  increased 
facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  food  enables  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  improvement  of  machinery  by  help  of  which  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  nature.  Converting  a  bone  into  a  hook,  he 
attaches  it  to  a  cord  similar  to  the  one  he  had  used  in  making  a 
bow,  and  is  now  enabled  to  obtain  fish  at  even  less  cost  of  labor 
than  would  be  required  for  similar  supplies  of  other  kinds  of  food. 
At  once  the  former  declines  in  value  as  compared  with  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  rises  as  compared  with  the  former ;  but  man  rises 
in  value  as  compared  with  all,  because  of  the  command  he  has 
obtained  over  the  various  natural  forces.  At  first,  his  whole  day 
had  scarcely  sufficed  to  afford  indifferent  supplies  of  the  least  nou- 
rishing food ;  but  now,  aided  by  nature,  he  obtains  it  in  abun- 
dance, and  at  the  cost  of  only  half  his  time  —  leaving  him  the 
remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  making  of  clothing,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  habitation,  and  the  preparation  of  machinery  required 
for  further  enlargement  of  his  powers. 

With  every  step  in  this  direction,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
value  of  all  previously  accumulated  machinery,  because  of  the 
steady  diminution  in  the  cost  of  reproduction^  as  nature  is  more 
and  more  forced  to  labor  in  the  service  of  man.  In  the  outset,  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  obtain  a  cord  with  which  to  make  a 
bow — but  now  the  bow  itself  enables  him  readily  to  obtain  birds 
and  rabbits  that  furnish  him  with  cords  to  a  greater  extent  than 
are  required  for  his  purposes ;  and  thus  is  the  bow  itself  a  cause 
of  depreciation  in  its  own  value.  So  it  is  everywhere.  The  coal 
enables  us  more  readily  to  obtain  supplies  of  iron  ore,  with  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  iron ;  and  the  iron  enables  us  to  obtain 
larger  supplies  of  coal,  with  constant  decline  in  the  value  of  fuel, 
and  increase  in  the  value  of  man. 

Profiting  by  his  leisure,  Crusoe  now  avails  himself  of  the  servicer 
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of  the  canoe  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  discovers  on  a  distant  part  of  the  island  another  per- 
son similarly  situated;  except  that  in  some  directions  he  has 
acquired  more,  and  in  others  less,  power  over  nature  than  him- 
self. The  latter  has  no  boat,  but  his  arrows  are  better,  as  he  has 
been  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  weight  and  hardness  of  the 
flint  with  which  he  arms  them ;  and  can,  therefore,  kill  more  birds 
or  rabbits  in  a  day  than  Crusoe  could  do  in  a  week.  Their  value 
in  his  eyes  is,  therefore,  less,  but  that  of  fish  is  far  greater,  because 
of  the  greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  a  supply  can  be 
obtained.  Here  we  have  the  circumstances  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  exchanges.  The  first  could  obtain 
more  meat  in  a  day,  by  the  indirect  process  of  catching  fish  to  be 
exchanged  with  his  neighbor,  than  he  could  in  a  week  with  his  inef- 
ficient bow  and  arrows ;  and  the  second  could  obtain  more  fish  by 
the  devotion  of  a  day  to  the  shooting  of  birds  than  he  could  in  a 
month  while  deprived  of  the  hook  and  line ;  and  by  the  process 
of  exchange  the  labor  of  both  may  be  rendered  more  productive. 
Each,  however — seeking  to  give  day's  labor  for  day's  labor — 
refuses  to  permit  the  other  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of 
service  than  he  gives  in  return.  The  one  has  fish  of  various 
kinds — some  requiring  more  and  others  less  time  to  capture  them 
—  and  be  values  each  in  reference  to  the  resistance  he  has  had 
to  overcome  in  obtaining  it ;  for  which  reason  he  regards  a  single 
rockfish  as  the  equivalent  of  half  a  dozen  perch.  The  other  has 
animal  food  of  various  kinds ;  and  he,  in  like  manner,  regards  a 
turkey  as  the  equivalent  of  half  a  dozen  rabbits.  Value  in 
exchange  is,  therefore,  determined  by  precisely  the  same  rules  that 
had  governed  each  of  the  parties  when  working  by  himself. 

What,  now,  is  their  position  as  compared  with  that  in  which 
they  previously  had  been  ?  Both  have  profited  by  calling  to  their 
aid  certain  natural  forces,  by  help  of  which  their  labor  has  been 
lightened  while  its  results  have  largely  increased ;  and  the  whole 
of  that  increase  they  have  retained  for  themselves — nature  asking 
no  compensation  for  her  services.  Again ;  both  having  profited 
by  their  power  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
their  common  condition,  each  is  now  enabled  to  devote  himself 
with  less  interruption  to  the  particular  pursuits  for  which  he  finds 
himself  most  fitted — ^with  steady  tendency  to  increase  in  the  return 
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to  labor  as  indiyidaalitj  becomes  more  and  more  developed. 
With  both  there  is  an  increase  in  the  time  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  improTement  of  machinery  to  Ite  used  in  aid  of  farther 
prodnction ;  and  thos  does  every  step  towards  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  nature  prove  to  be  merely  the  precorsor  of  a  new  and 
greater  one.  Had  oar  islander,  instead  of  finding  a  neighbor, 
been  so  fortanate  as  to  obtain  a  wife,  a  similar  system  of  exchange 
wonld  have  been  established.  He  wonld  follow  the  chase,  and  she 
would  cook  the  meat  and  convert  the  skins  into  clothing.  He 
wonld  raise  the  flax,  and  she  wonld  convert  it  into  cloth.  The 
family  becoming  nnmerous,  one  wonld  caltivate  the  earth,  while  a 
second  wonld  snpply  the  animal  food  necessary  for  their  support ; 
and  a  third  wonld  be  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing. Here  would  be  a  system  of  exchanges  as  complete,  so  far  as 
it  went,  as  that  of  the  largest  city. 

§2.  The  idea  of  comparison  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  value.  We  estimate  a  deer  as  worth  the  labor  of  a 
week,  and  a  hare  at  that  of  a  day ;  1. 1,  we  should  be  willing  to 
give  that  quantity  of  labor  for  them.  The  sole  inhabitant  of 
an  island  has  thus  his  system  of  exchange  established,  with  a 
measure  of  value  precisely  simUar  to  that  in  use  among  the  vari- 
ous members  of  a  large  community.  When  joined  by  another 
person,  exchanges  arise  between  them,  and  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  when  performed  among  nations  whose  numbers 
count  by  millions. 

In  measuring  value,  the  first  and  most  natural  idea  is  to  com- 
pare the  commodities  produced  with  the  resistance  that  has  been 
required  to  be  overcome  in  order  that  they  might  be  obtained — 
or  in  other  words,  with  the  labor  of  body  and  mind  that  has  been 
given  for  them.  In  exchanging,  the  most  obvious  mode  is  to  give 
labor  for  labor.  The  land  of  A  yields  more  fruit  than  he  can 
use,  and  that  of  B  more  potatoes.  Neither  possesses  any  value 
in  its  present  state,  and  either  party  may  appropriate  the  one  or 
the  other,  at  his  pleasure.  It  being  most  convenient  for  each  to 
gather  that  which  is  nearest  to  him,  each  is  willing  that  the  other 
should  thus  work  for  him,  receiving  work  in  return.  Each,  how- 
ever, desiring  to  have  as  large  a  quantity  as  he  could  himself 
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obtain  with  the  same  amoant  of  effort,  watches  carefoUj  that  he 
does  not  give  more  labor  than  he  receives. 

Oar  colonists,  having  thus  established  between  them  a  system 
of  exchanges,  desire,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  best  aids  to  labor 
that  are  within  their  reach ;  and  it  soon  becomes  obvioas  to  them 
that  in  the  clearing  of  lands,  the  building  of  houses,  and  in  almoet 
every  species  of  employment,  they  would  be  greatly  assisted  by 
the  possession  of  an  axe,  or  some  species  of  cutting  instrument. 
Having  no  iron,  they  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
substitute  as  is  at  their  command — flint  or  other  hard  stone; 
and  of  this  they  at  length  succeed  in  making  an  instrument, 
which,  though  very  rude,  so  materially  aids  their  operations, 
that  they  now  build  a  house  in  half  the  time  that  had  been 
required  to  construct  the  first.  This  produces  an  immediate 
change  in  the  value  of  all  previously  existing  articles  in  the 
productioti  of  which  an  axe  can  be  of  service.  The  boat  that 
had  cost  the  labor  of  a  whole  year  can  now  be  reproduced  in  half 
that  time ;  and  as  much  fuel  as  had  cost  a  fortnight's  labor  can 
now  be  cut  in  a  week.  Xo  further  improvement  having  yet  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  taking  deer  or  fish,  their  value,  in  labor, 
remains  unchanged.  If,  now,  one  of  the  parties  has  more  fish 
than  he  requires,  while  the  other  has  a  surplus  of  fuel,  the  latter 
is  required  to  give  twice  as  much  as  he  would  have  done  before 
the  axes  were  made ;  because  he  can  now  reproduce  that  quantity 
with  the  same  amount  of  effort  that  previously  would  have  been 
required  for  half  of  it. 

All  previously  existing  accumulations,  in  the  form  of  houses, 
boats,  or  fuel,  now  exchange  for  only  the  quantity  of  labor 
required  for  their  reproduction,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  the  axe 
—  by  means  of  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  nature — ^has  increased  the  value  of  labor  when  estimated 
in  houses  or  fuel,  and  lessened  the  value  of  houses  and  fuel  when 
estimated  in  labor.  The  cost  of  production  has  ceased  to  be  the 
measure  of  value,  the  cost  at  which  they  can  be  reproduced  hav- 
ing fallen.  The  fall,  however,  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
improvement  in  the  means  of  applying  labor,  the  present  valoefl 
will  continue  until  further  changes  are  effected.  The  more  slowlj 
such  improvements  are  made,  the  more  steady  is  the  vahie  of 
property  as  compared  with  labor ;  and  the  more  rapidly  thej  are 
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made,  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  power  of  accamalation, 
and  the  decline  in  the  Talne  of  all  existing  machinery  when  mea- 
sured by  labor. 

In  this  state  of  things,  let  ns  suppose  a  vessel  to  arrive,  the 
master  of  which  desires  supplies  of  fruit,  fish,  or  meat,  for  which 
he  offers  axes,  or  muskets,  in  exchange.  Our  colonists,  valuing  the 
commodities  they  have  to  part  with  by  the  amount  of  labor  they 
have  cost  to  produce,  or  by  the  quantity  necessary  for  their  repro- 
duction— ^the  fruit  at  less  than  potatoes,  and  hares  and  rabbits  at 
less  than  deer — will  not  give  the  produce  of  five  days'  labor  in 
venison,  if  they  can  obtain  what  they  require  for  potatoes  that 
could  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  that  of  four. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  commodities  offered  to  them  in 
exchange,  they  will  pursue  a  course  exactly  similar — measuring 
the  amount  of  diflSculty  standing  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them  by 
any  other  process.  It  has  cost  them  the  labor  of  months  to  make 
a  mde  axe,  and  if  they  can  obtain  a  good  one  at  similar  cost,  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  to  do  so  than  to  employ  the  same 
time  in  the  production  of  another  similar  to  the  one  they  already 
have.  Such  instruments,  however,  they  can  make  for  themselves 
—  but  muskets  they  cannot ;  and  they  will  attach  more  value  to 
the  possession  of  a  single  musket,  than  to  that  of  several  axes. 
They  might  give  the  provisions  obtained  by  the  labor  of  several 
months  for  the  one ;  but  they  would  be  willing  to  give  all  the 
accumulations  of  a  year  for  the  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  each  is  enabled  to  supply  himself  with  a 
musket  and  an  axe,  and  examine  the  effect.  Both  parties  being 
exactly  equal — each  possessing  the  same  machinery — their  labor 
would  be  of  equal  value,  and  the  average  produce  of  a  day  of 
the  one  would  continue  to  exchange  for  that  of  a  day  of  the  other. 

The  house  that  had  cost,  at  first,  the  labor  of  a  year,  could  be 
reproduced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  first  rude  axe,  by  that  of 
half  a  year ;  but  a  similar  one  might  now  be  built  in  a  month.  It 
is,  however,  so  inferior  to  those  that  can  now^e  constructed,  that 
it  ia  abandoned,  and  ceases  to  have  any  value  whatsoever.  It 
will  not,  perhaps,  command  the  efforts  of  a  single  day.  The  first 
axe  jn  like  manner  declines  in  value.  The  increased  capital  of 
the  community  has  thus  been  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the 
value  of  all  that  had  been  accumulated  previously  to  the  ship's 
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arrival ;  while  that  of  labor,  as  compared  with  houses,  has  risen — 
two  months  now  providing  shelter  vastly  superior  to  that  which 
had  been  at  first  obtained  in  exchange  for  that  of  twelve. 

The  value  of  the  provisions  that  had  been  accumulated  expe- 
riences a  similar  fall.  A  week's  labor  of  a  man  armed  with  a 
musket  is  more  productive  of  venison  than  that  of  months  with- 
out its  aid ;  and  the  value  of  the  existing  stock  is  measured  by 
the  effort  required  for  its  reproduction — and  not  by  what  its  pro- 
duction had  cost.  Labor  being  now  aided  by  intellect,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  muscular  exertion  is  required  for  the  production  of  a 
given  effect. 

In  mere  brute  force,  a  man  is  equal  to  the  traction  of  200 
pounds  at  an  uniform  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour — whereas  a  horse 
can  draw  1800  at  a  similar  rate ;  and,  therefore,  of  men  unaided 
by  intellect  it  requires  no  less  than  nine  to  equal  a  single  horse. 
Intelligence,  however,  enables  him  to  master  the  horse ;  and  now, 
adding  the  powers  of  the  latter  to  his  own,  he  can  move  ten  timea 
as  great  a  weight,  while  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for  obtain- 
ing food  to  keep  in  operation  this  increased  amount  of  muscular 
effort  is  not  even  doubled.  With  further  knowledge  he  obtains 
the  command  of  the  wonderful  power  of  steam ;  and  now,  with 
the  help  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  furnish  fuel,  he  controls  a  power 
equal  to  hundreds  of  horses,  or  thousands  of  men.  The  force  by 
which  this  labor  is  accomplished,  is  in  the  man  ;  and,  as  that 
force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, the  value  of  his  labors  is  increased,  with  constant 
increase  in  his  power  of  further  progress.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  obtained  for  an  axe,  produced  by  a  mechanic  in  a  single 
day,  provisions  that  had  required  months  for  their  collection  and 
preservation,  because  the  labors  of  the  mechanic  had  been  aided 
by  intelligence ;  whereas  the  poor  and  lonely  settlers  were, almost 
altogether,  dependent  upon  that  quality  in  which  they  were  excelled 
by  the  horse  and  many  other  animals — mere  brute  force. 

Throughout  the  0|)erations  of  the  world  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  savage  gives  skins,  the  product  of  many  months  of  exertion, 
for  a  few  beads,  a  knife,  a  musket,  and  a  little  powder.  The  peo- 
ple of  Poland  give  wheat,  produced  by  the  labor  of  months,  for 
clothing  produced  by  that  of  a  few  days,  assisted  by  capital  in 
the  form  of  machinery,  and  the  intellect  required  to  guide  It 
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Those  of  India  give  a  year's  labor  for  as  much  clothing  or  provi- 
sions as  could  be  had  in  the  United  States  for  that  of  a  month. 
The  people  of  Italy  give  a  year's  exertions  for  less  than  those  of 
England  obtain  in  half  a  year.  The  mechanic,  aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  obtains  in  a  single  week  as  much  as  the 
laborer  can  earn  in  two  ;  and  the  dealer  in  merchandise,  who  has 
devoted  his  time  to  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, gains  in  a  month  as  much  as  his  neighbor,  less  skilled  in  it, 
can  do  in  a  year. 

In  order  that  quantity  of  labor  may  be  a  measure  of  value, 
there  must  be  an  equal  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature. 
The  product  of  two  carpenters  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  can 
generally  be  exchanged  for  that  of  two  masons ;  and  that  of  two 
shoemakers  will  not  vary  much  in  value  from  that  of  two  tailors. 
The  time  of  a  laborer  in  Boston  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that 
of  another  in  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis ;  but  it  will  not 
be  given  for  that  of  a  laborer  in  Paris  or  Havre  —  the  latter 
not  being  aided  to  the  same  extent  by  machinery,  and  being 
therefore  more  dependent  on  mere  brute  force.  The  value  of 
labor,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  commodities  required  for  man's 
support,  varies  to  a  small  extent  in  the  various  portions  of 
France,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  different  parts  of  England 
and  of  India ;  but  between  the  man  of  Paris  and  his  competitor 
of  Sedan,  or  Lille,  the  variation  is  trifling,  compared  with  that 
which  exists  between  a  workman  in  any  part  of  France,  and  one 
in  the  United  States.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the  power 
of  man  over  nature  in  Paris  and  Lille  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
common  to  all  the  people  of  France ;  as  are  those  which  affect 
that  of  a  workman  in  Philadelphia  to  all  the  people  of  the  Union. 
Here  we  find  the  same  effect  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different 
places,  that  has  before  been  shown  to  be  produced  at  the  same 
place,  but  at  different  times.  The  improved  machinery  of  our 
colonists  having  increased  their  powers,  their  third  year  was  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  two  previous  ones  had  been ;  and  in  like 
manner  a  single  year's  labor  in  the  United  States  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  two  in  France.  Labor  grows  in  value  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  substitution  of  mental  for  muscular  force  —  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animal, 
for  those  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  so  many  animals ; 
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and  in  the  same  precise  ratio  does  the  yalue  of  all  commoditien 
decline. 

§  3.  The  house  and  the  axe,  the  capital  that  bad  been  accu- 
mnlated,  fell  in  value  when,  by  the  aid  of  improTed  implements, 
labor  had  been  rendered  more  productive  —  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  an  increased  facility  of  accumulation.  With  every  step 
in  this  direction,  the  laborer  finds  an  increase  in  the  reward  for 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  clothing 
which,  half  a  century  since,  would  have  purchased  the  labor  of 
weeks,  could  not  now  command  that  of  as  many  days.  Half  a 
century  since,  a  steam-engine  would  have  required  the  labor  of  a 
life  to  pay  for  it,  but  at  present  it  could  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
very  few  years  of  a  common  workman  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  like  the  house  first  built  by  the  settler,  so  great  would  be 
found  its  inferiority  to  those  now  produced,  that  a  purchaser  at 
any  price  whatsoever  could  with  difficulty  be  found. 

The  value  of  commodities  or  machinery  at  the  time  of  produc- 
tion is  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  required  to 
produce  them.  Every  improvement  in  the  mode  of  production 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  labor,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity 
required  for  the  reproduction  of  similar  articles.  With  every  such 
improvement  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  that  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  those  previously  existing ;  and  because 
no  commodity  can  be  exchanged  for  more  labor  than  is  required 
for  its  reproduction.  In  every  community  in  which  population 
and  wealth  increase,  such  changes  are  taking  place,  and  each 
is  seen  to  be  but  preparatory  to  new  and  greater  ones,  with 
constantly  increasing  tendency  to  decline  in  the  labor  value  of 
existing  commodities,  or  machines,  that  have  been  accumulated. 
The  longer,  therefore,  that  any  one,  in  the  mode  of  producing 
which  improvements  have  been  made,  has  been  in  existence— even 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  its  powers  firom  use — the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  which  its  present  value  bears  to  that 
which  it  originally  possessed. 

The  silver  produced  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  exchanged 
for  labor  at  the  rate  of  sevenpcnce  halfpenny  fbr  that  of  a  week. 
Since  that  time  it  has  steadily  diminished  in  its  power  of  com* 
manding  the  services  of  men,  until,  at  the  present  time,  twelve  or 
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fifteen  sbillings  are  required  to  obtain  as  much  of  them  as,  five 
centuries,  since  could  be  had  for  7^.  The  various  persons 
through  whose  hands  has  passed  the  silver  that  existed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  have  thus  experienced  a  constant  depreciation 
in  the  quantity  of  labor  that  their  capital  would  command.  An  axe 
made  fifty  years  since,  of  equal  quality  with  the  best  of  the  present 
time — and  which  had  remained  unused — would  not  now  exchange 
for  half  as  much  as  it  would  have  done  on  the  day  of  its  production. 

§  4.  Diminution  in  the  value  of  capital  is  attended  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labor  given  for  its  use 
by  those  who,  unable  to  purchase,  desire  to  hire  it.  Had  the 
first  axe  been  the  exclusive  property  of  one  of  onr  colonists,  he 
would  have  demanded  more  than  half  of  the  wood  that  could  be 
cut,  in  return  for  granting  the  loan  of  it.  Although  it  had  cost 
him  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  it  would  do  but  little  work;  and 
large  as  was  the  proportion  of  its  product  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  demand,  the  quantiti/  that  he  would  receive  would  still  be  very 
small.  His  neighbor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  find  it  far 
more  to  his  advantage  to  give  three-fourths  of  the  product  of 
his  labor  for  the  use  of  the  axe,  than  to  continue  to  depend  on  his 
hands  alone ;  as  with  it  he  could  fell  more  trees  in  a  day  than 
without  it  he  conld  do  in  a  month.  The  arrival  of  the  ship 
having  given  them  better  axes  at  smaller  cost,  neither  would 
now  give  for  their  use  so  large  a  proportion  as  he  would  before 
have  done.  The  man  who,  fifty  years  since,  desired  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  for  a  year,  would  have  given  the  labor  of 
far  more  days,  than  he  would  now,  when  by  that  of  a  single  day 
he  might  become  the  owner  of  one  of  greatly  superior  power. 
When  A  possessed  the  only  house  in  the  settlement,  he  could 
have  demanded  of  B,  for  permission  to  use  it  for  any  given  time, 
a  much  larger  number  of  days*  labor  than  B  would  be  willing  to 
give,  when  the  possession  of  an  axe  enabled  him  to  construct  a 
simOar  one  in  a  month.  At  the  time  that  a  week's  labor  would 
command  only  7^.  of  silver,  the  owner  of  a  pound  of  that  metal 
could  demand  a  much  larger  proportion  in  return  for  its  use,  than 
can  now  be  done,  when  the  laborer  obtains  that  quantity  by  the 
exertions  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Every  improvement  by 
which  production  is  aided,  is  attended  not  only  by  a  re<luction  in 
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the  labor  value  of  previously  existing  machinery ;  but,  also,  by  m 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labor  that  can 
be  demanded  in  return  for  granting  the  use  of  it. 

The  more  perfect  the  power  of  association,  and  the  greater  the 
motion  of  society,  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  the 
development  of  individuality,  the  more  rapid  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, the  greater  the  facility  of  accumulation,  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  decline  in  the  value  of  all  existing  accumulations — and 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  products  of  labor  that  can  be 
claimed  in  return  for  their  use.  In  order  that  association  may 
increase,  there  must,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  be  difference ;  and 
that  results  from  diversity  of  employments.  The  greater  that 
diversity,  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
accumulation,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capitalist  and  increase  in  that  of  the  laborer,  and 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  decline  in  the  rate  of  rent,  profit,  or 
interest.  In  all  the  purely  agricultural  countries  of  the  world, 
ike  rate  of  these  is  high ;  and  it  tends  to  increase  because  of  dimi- 
nution in  the  power  of  accumulation,  consequent  upon  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  —  being  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is  observed 
in  all  those  countries  in  which  diversity  of  employment  is  increas- 
ing and  individuality  is  becoming  more  and  more  developed. 

Value  IS  the  measure  of  the  resistance  to  he  overcome  in  obtaining 
those  commodities  or  things  required  for  our  purposes — of  the  power 
of  nature  over  man. —  The  great  object  of  man,  in  this  world, 
is  to  acquire  dominion  over  nature  —  compelling  her  to.  do  his 
work ;  and  with  every  step  in  that  direction  labor  becomes  less 
severe — while  increasing  in  its  reward.  With  each,  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  past  become  less  valuable — with  constant  decline  in 
their  power  to  command  the  services  of  the  laborers  of  the  pre- 
sent. With  each,  the  power  of  association  grows — with  constant 
increase  in  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  individual  man,  and  equally  constant  increase  in  the 
power  of  further  progress ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  while  combination 
of  action  enables  man  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  nature,  each 
successive  triumph  is  attended  by  increased  facility  for  further 
combinations,  to  be  followed  by  new  and  greater  triumphs. 

§  5.   The  reader  who  desires  now  to  verify  for  himself  the  cor* 
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rectness  of  the  yiews  thus  far  presented  to  him,  may  readily  do 
so  without  learing  the  room  in  which  he  sits.  Let  him  com- 
medee  by  looking  around  him,  and  seeing  ichat  are  the  things 
to  which  he  attaches  the  idea  of  value.  Doing  this,  he  finds  that 
among  them  is  not  included  the  air  that  he  is  constantly  inhal- 
ing, and  without  which  he  could  not  live.  Reading  by  day,  he 
finds  that  he  attaches  no  value  to  the  light ;  nor,  if  it  is  summer 
time,  does  he  value  the  heat.  If  it  is  by  night  that  he  reads,  he 
attaches  value  to  the  gas  that  affords  him  light ;  and  if  it  is  win- 
ter, to  the  coal  or  wood  by  whose  combustion  he  is  warmed. 
Inquiring  next,  whi/  it  is  that  he  attaches  that  idea  to  one  and 
not  to  the  other,  he  finds  that  it  is  because  the  first  is  gratuitously 
supplied  by  nature,  in  abundant  quantity,  and  at  the  place  and 
time  at  which  it  is  needed ;  whereas,  to  obtain  the  last,  there  is 
required  a  certain  amount  of  human  labor.  Coal  is  supplied  by 
nature  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  as  gratuitously  as  the  air,  but 
some  effort  is  needed  to  place  it  at  the  spot  at  which  it  is  to  be 
consumed.  The  materials  of  which  candles  are  made  are  as 
abundantly  supplied — ^but  to  change  them  in  form  and  place  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  requires  a  certain 
quantity  of  labor ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  necessity  for  overcom- 
ing the  obstacle  impeding  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  that  we 
value  the  coal  and  the  candle,  while  attaching  no  value  whatever 
to  the  light  of  day,  or  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

Asking  himself,  next,  hew  much  is  the  value  he  attaches  to  the 
chair  on  which  he  sits,  the  table  at  which  he  writes,  the  book  he 
reads,  or  the  pen  with  which  he  writes ;  he  finds  that  it  is  limited 
by  the  cost  of  reproduction — and  that  the  greater  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  they  were  made,  the  greater  has  been  the  decline 
in  their  value  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  pen,  just  now 
produced,  can  be  replaced  only  by  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount  of  labor  that  has  been  required  for  its  production ;  and  its 
value  is  Unchanged.  The  chair  and  the  table,  now  perhaps  ten 
years  old,  have  fallen  much  below  their  original  value ;  because,  in 
that  time  machinery  has  been  invented  by  which  steam  has  been 
applied  in  various  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
soch  commodities;  which,  therefore,  have  declined  in  value  as 
compared  with  labor,  while  labor  has  risen  as  compared  with  them. 
The  book  he  reads  is,  perhaps,  still  older,  and  since  it  was  printed 
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there  have  been  many  improvements  in  the  manofactare — ^tending 
greatly  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  human  effort  required  for  its 
reprodnction.  The  chemist  has  famished  bleaching  powders  by 
help  of  which  the  color  of  the  paper  has  been  improved.  The 
railroad,  by  diminishing  friction,  has  lessened  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting rags  and  paper.  The  power  of  steam  has  saperseded  the 
labor  of  the  human  arm,  and  has  enabled  the  papermaker  to  turn 
out  from  within  the  same  walls  as  many  reams,  as  before  he  could 
manufacture  quires.  Steam,  again,  aids  in  converting  metal  into 
types ;  and  the  steam-press,  that  yields  thousands  of  sheets  per 
hour,  has  superseded  the  hand-press  that  yielded  only  hundreds. 
With  every  such  increase  in  the  mastery  over  nature  acquired  by 
man,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  existing  books  as 
measured  by  labor,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  iabor  as  com- 
pared with  books — as  the  reader  may  readily  satisfy  himself  by 
looking  around  his  library  and  comparing  the  value  he  now 
attaches  to  standard  works  that  are  constantly  being  reproduced, 
with  that  in  which  he  had  held  them  ten  or  twenty  years  before. 
A  copy  of  the  Bible,  of  Milton,  or  of  Shakspeare,  can  now  be 
obtained  for  the  labor  of  a  single  day  of  a  skilled  workman,  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  could,  half  a  century  since,  have  been  obtained 
in  return  for  that  of  a  week ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  all  existing  copies  of  such 
works,  whether  in  private  libraries  or  in  the  hands  of  booksellers — 
the  cost  of  reproduction  being  the  limit  beyond  which  value  cannot 
extend.* 

Again,  of  the  books  in  his  possession  all  those  that  were  bound 
forty  years  since,  are  in  leather ;  whereas  of  the  recent  ones  nearly 
all  are  probably  in  cloth.  In  the  earlier  period,  cotton  cloth 
required  for  its  production  a  large  amount  of  human  labor,  and 

♦  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that  a  copy  of  the  Valdarfer  Boocacio  sells 
for  thousands  of  guineas,  being  probably  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
price  it  had  at  first  commanded  ?  In  answer,  the  real  Talue  of  the  book 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  pleasure  or  instruction  to  be  deriycd  from  its  perusal : 
and  that  is  now  obtainable  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  labor  required  in  the 
early  days  of  the  printing  art.  All  such  values  as  that  above  referred  to, 
are  as  purely  imaginary,  and  as  dependent  upon  fashion,  as  were  some  of 
those  of  Holland  in  the  days  of  the  tulipomania.  Value  is  limited  by  the 
cost  of  reproduction ;  and  where  a  commodity  cannot  be  reproduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Boccacio,  or  in  those  of  pictures  by  Ouido,  or  sculptures  by 
Phidias,  its  value  has  no  limit  but  in  the  fancy  of  those  who  desire  to  poe- 
sees  it,  and  have  the  ability  to  pay  for  it. 
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its  Talae  was  great — so  much  so  that  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  were 
all  that  the  laborer  could  purchase  by  the  efforts  of  a  week. 
Smce  then,  however,  varions  natoral  forces  have  been  brought  to 
aid  the  efforts  of  the  clothmaker — steam  having  superseded  the 
fingers  that  before  had  spun  the  wool,  and  the  arms  that  before 
had  woven  the  cloth ;  while  the  chemist  has  done  the  same  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  has  enabled  the  bleacher  to  accomplish  in  an 
hour  what  before  had  required  the  labor  of  a  week ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  increased  power  over  nature  has  been,  that  a  yard 
of  cloth  that  half  a  century  since  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  labor  of  half  a  day,  may  now  be  had  in 
return  for  that  of  an  hour.  The  trader  who  may  have  re- 
tained on  his  shelves  a  piece  of  cloth  made  half  a  century  since, 
must  have  found  it  steadily  declining  in  value,  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  at  which  it  could  be  reproduced.  Let  him  con- 
tinue to  retain  it,  and,  as  new  powers  are  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  he  may  witness  its  further  fall,  until  he  will  estimate 
it  as  being  only  the  equivalent  of  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  labor  for 
which  it  would  originally  have  paid.  The  utility  of  cotton  has 
greatly  increased,  but  the  value  of  cotton  cloth  has  as  greatly 
diminished ;  and  all  because  nature,  who  works  gratuitously,  has 
from  year  to  year  been  more  and  more  made  to  do  what  previously 
was  performed  by  human  labor  —  requiring  a  constant  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  to  keep  the  machine  in  order  for  doing  the  work. 

§  6.  "  Labor,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  was  the  first  price,  the 
original  purchase-money  paid  for  all  things and  it  constitutes  in 
his  opinion  "  the  ultimate  and  real  standard "  by  which  their 
values  can  be  "estimated  and  compared.'"*"  Comparing,  then, 
the  price  paid  with  the  commodity  obtained,  labor  would  be, 
according  to  this  authority,  the  standard  of  value  for  things  of 
every  description ;  whether  the  cultivated  land  itself,  or  the  com- 
modities obtained  in  return  for  the  labor  given  to  its  cultivation. 
In  another  place,  however,  he  tells  his  readers  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  land  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  what  the  land- 
lord may  have  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to 
what  he  can  afford  to  take,  but  to  what  the  former  can  afford  to 
give,"  and  "is  naturally  a  monopoly  price."  We  have  here  m 
♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  1,  chap.  v. 
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cause  of  Talue  in  land  additional  to  the  labor  expended  upon  it, 
or  for  its  benefit ;  and  thus  does  he  establish  for  it  a  law  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  propounded  as  the  cause  of  value  in  "all things." 

Mr.  McCuUoch  informs  his  readers  that  "labor  is  the  only 
source  of  wealth and  that  "  neither  water,  leaves,  skins,  nor  any 
of  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  has  any  value^  except 
what  it  owes  to  the  labor  required  for  its  appropriation."  "Na- 
tural powers  may,  however,"  as  he  continues,  "be  appropriated 
or  engrossed  by  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and  those  by  whom  they  are  so  engrossed  may  exact  a  price 
for  their  services;  but  does  that,"  he  inquires,  "show  that  these 
services  cost  these  engrossers  anything  ?  If  A  has  a  waterfall  on 
his  estate  he  may  probably  get  a  rent  for  it.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  work  performed  by  the  waterfall  is  as  completely  gratui- 
tous as  that  which  is  performed  by  the  wind  that  acts  on  the 
blades  of  a  windmill.  The  only  difference  between  them  consists 
in  this  ;  that  all  individuals  having  it  in  their  power  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  wind,  no  one  can  intercept  the  bounty 
of  nature,  and  exact  a  price  for  that  which  she  freely  bestows ; 
whereas  A,  by  appropriating  the  waterfall,  and,  consequently, 
acquiring  a  command  over  it,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  its 
being  used,  or  to  sell  its  services."* 

We  have  here  the  same  contradiction  already  exhibited  as  exist- 
ing in  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Labor  is,  we  are  assured,  the  only 
source  of  wealth — the  only  cause  of  value ;  and  yet,  the  chief  item 
among  the  values  of  the  world  is  found  in  the  hands  of  those  per- 
sons who,  according  to  our  author,  "intercept  the  bounty  of 
nature,  and  exact  a  price  for  that  which  she  freely  bestows" —  and 
that  price  they  are  enabled  to  demand  because  of  having  been 
enabled  to  "  acquire  a  command  "  over  certain  natural  forces,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  being  used  by  any  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
their  o\mer  "for  their  services."  There  are  thus,  according  to 
both  of  these  authorities,  two  causes  of  value — labor  and  mono- 
poly— the  first  standing  alone  as  regards  all  "the  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature;"  and  the  two  being  coinbir.-  <\  in  reference 
to  land,  the  great  source  of  all  production. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Ricardo  assures  his  readers  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  land  is  to  be  divided  into  two  portions  :  first, 
♦  PrinoipleB  of  Political  Economy,  part  1,  chap.  i. 
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that  which  may  be  demanded  in  retnrn  for  the  labor  which  has 
been  **  employed  in  ameliorating  the  qoalitj  of  the  land,  and  in 
erecting  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  secure  and  preserve 
the  produce;"  and,  second,  ''that  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord 
for  the  use  of  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil"  — 
which  latter  is  so  much  additional  to  what  could  be  demanded  in 
return  for  the  use  of  any  other  of  the  yarious  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Say  informs  us  that — 

''The  earth  is  not  the  only  material  agent  with  productive 
power,  but  it  is  the  only  one,  or  nearly  so,  that  can  be  appropri- 
ated. The  water  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea,  which  supplies  us  with 
fish,  gives  motion  to  our  mills,  and  supports  our  vessels,  has  pro- 
ductive powers.  The  wind  gives  us  force,  and  the  sun  heat,  but 
happily  no  man  can  say,  '  The  wind  and  the  sun  belong  to  me, 
and  I  will  be  paid  for  their  services. '  "* 

Mr.  Senior,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  air  and  sunshine,  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  "  the  land  and  all  its  attributes," 
are  equally  susceptible  of  appropriation,  f  In  order,  in  his  view, 
that  a  commodity  may  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  is  required 
that  it  shall  be  useful,  susceptible  of  appropriation,  and  of  course 
transferable,  and  limited  in  supply — all  of  which  qualities  are,  as 
he  supposes,  possessed  by  land,  the  owners  of  which  are  there- 
fore enabled  to  charge  monopoly  prices  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Mill  says,  that  the  rent  of  land  is  a  "price  paid  for  a 
natural  agency;"  that  no  such  price  is  paid  in  manufactures; 
that  "  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land  bears  a  price  is  simply  the 
limitation  of  its  quantity;"  and  that  "if  air,  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  agencies,  and  the  other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers  were  sparingly  supplied,  and  could,  like  land,  be 
engrossed  and  appropriated,  a  rent  would  be  exacted  for  them 
also."  Here  again  we  have  a  monopoly  value  additional  to  the 
price  that  could  be  demanded  by  the  owner,  as  compensation  for 
the  labor  bestowed  tf|>on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  land. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  of  those  portions  of  the  earth  which 
man  converts  into  bows  and  arrows,  canoes,  ships,  houses,  books, 
cloth,  or  steam-engines,  the  value  is  determined  by  the  cost  of 
reproduction  —  that  that,  in  all  advancing  communities,  is  less 
*  Keon.  Pol.,  lir.  2,  chap.  ix.  f  Oatlines  of  Polit  Boon.,  p.  181. 
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than  the  cost  of  production — and  that  the  decline  in  the  fonner 
below  the  latter  is  always  most  rapid  when  population  and  the 
consequent  power  of  association  increase  most  rapidly.  When, 
however,  we  look  to  those  portions  of  it  which  he  uses  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  we  find,  according  to  all  these  writers,  a 
law  directly  the  opposite  of  all  this — ^the  value  of  land  being  equal 
to  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  its  existing  form,  plus  the  value  of 
a  monopoly  power  increasing  with  the  growth  of  numbers,  and 
most  rapidly  when  the  growth  of  population  and  of  the  power  of 
association  is  most  rapid. 

To  admit  the  correctness  of  this  view,  would  be  to  admit  that 
while  the  clay  through  which  the  farmer  guided  his  plough  was 
subjected  to  one  set  of  laws,  it  became  the  subject  of  other  and 
directly  opposite  ones,  so  soon  as  it  had  passed  through  the  pot- 
ter's hands,  and  had  been  converted  into  china  or  earthenware — 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  universality  in  the  laws  that  govern 
matter — and,  consequently,  that  the  great  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse has  given  us  a  system  abounding  in  discords ;  and  in  the 
working  of  which  we  could  look  for  no  approach  to  harmony. 
Whether  or  not  this  really  is  so,  is  to  be  determined  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  exhibited  in  the  value  of  land 
compared  with  the  labor  that  would  now  be  required  for  its 
reproduction  in  its  existing  form.  Should  that  result  in  proving 
the  former  to  be  greater  than  the  latter,  then  the  doctrine  of  all 
these  writers  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct;  but,  should  it 
prove  that  land  will  nowhere  exchange  for  as  much  labor  as 
would  be  required  for  such  reproduction,  it  will  then  have  to 
be  admitted  that  value  is,  in  all  and  every  case,  but  a  mea- 
sure of  the  amount  of  physical  and  mental  effort  required  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  desires  —  that  the  price  charged  for  the  use  of  land 
is,  like  that  charged  for  the  use  of  all  other  commodities  and 
things,  but  compensation  for  the  accumulations  resulting  from  the 
labors  of  the  past  —  that  that  price  tends  everywhere  to  diminish 
in  its  proportion  to  the  product  obtained  by  help  of  the  machine 
— and,  that  there  is  but  one  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
all  matter,  let  the  form  in  which  it  exists  be  what  it  may. 

Twelve  years  since,  the  annual  value  of  the  land  and  of  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  including  therein  the  share  of  the  Church, 
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was  estimated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  £4Y,800,000  —  which,  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  would  give  a  principal  sum  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Estimating  the  wages  of 
laborers,  miners,  mechanics,  and  those  by  whom  their  labors  are 
directed,  at  £50  pounds  per  annum  each,  the  land  would,  then, 
represent  the  labors  of  twenty-four  millions  of  men  for  a  single 
year ;  or  of  one  million  for  twenty-four  years. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  island  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  by  Caesar ;  covered  with  impenetrable  woods,  (the  tim- 
ber of  which  is  of  no  value  because  of  its  superabundance,)  and 
abounding  in  marshes  and  swamps,  heaths  and  sandy  wastes; 
and  then  estimate  the  quantity  of  labor  that  would  be  required  to 
place  it  in  its  present  position,  with  its  lands  cleared,  levelled, 
enclosed,  and  drained;  with  its  turnpikes  and  railroads,  its 
churches,  school-houses,  colleges,  court-houses,  market-houses, 
furnaces,  and  forges ;  its  coal,  iron,  and  copper  mines,  and  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  improvements  required 
for  bringing  into  activity  those  powers  for  the  use  of  which  rent 
is  paid ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  would  require  the  labor  of 
millions  of  men  for  centuries,  even  although  provided  with  all  the 
machinery  of  modem  times  —  the  best  axe  and  the  best  plough, 
the  steam-engine,  the  railway,  and  its  locomotive. 

The  same  thing  may  now  be  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale.  A 
part  of  South  Lancashire,  the  forest  and  chase  of  Rossendale, 
embracing  an  area  of  twenty-four  square  miles,  contained  eighty 
souls  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  rental, 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  little  more  than  two  centuries  since, 
amounted  to  £122  13^.  87.  It  has  now  a  population  of  eighty- 
one  thousand;  and  the  annual  rental  is  £50,000,  equivalent,  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  to  £1,250,000.  Without  having 
seen  this  land,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  it  were 
now  given  to  Baron  Rothschild  in  the  state  in  which  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  J ames,  with  a  bounty  equal  to  its  value  —  on  condi- 
tion of  doing  with  the  timber  the  same  that  had  been  done  with 
that  which  then  stood  upon  the  ground  —  he  binding  himself  to 
give  to  the  property  the  same  advantages  as  those  for  which  rent 
is  now  paid;  his  private  fortune  would  be  expended  in  addition 
to  the  bounty  long  before  the  work  had  been  half  completed. 
The  amount  received  as  rent  is  interest  upon  the  value  of  labor 
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expended,  minm  the  differerence  between  the  productive  power 
of  Rossendale  and  that  of  the  newer  soils  which  can  now  be 
brought  into  activity  by  the  application  of  the  same  labor  that 
has  been  thSre  given  to  the  work. 

The  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  returned 
by  the  marshal,  under  the  last  census,  at  $554,000,000  ;  and  add- 
ing thereto  the  value  of  roads,  buildings,  and  other  works  of  im- 
provement, we  shall  obtain  a  sum  probably  double  in  amount — 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  a  million  of  men  working  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  for  four  years — and  receiving  a  dollar  a 
day  for  their  labor.  Were  the  land  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  presented 
in  free  gift  to  an  association  of  the  greatest  capitalists  of  Europe, 
with  a  bonus  in  money  equal  to  its  present  value,  their  private 
fortunes  and  the  bonus  would  be  found  to  be  exhausted  before  the 
existing  improvements  had  been,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth, 
executed. 

The  fanning  land  of  Pennsylvania  was  returned,  under  the  census, 
at  $403,000,000,  cash  valne.  Doubling  this,  to  obtain  the  value 
of  real  estate  and  its  improvements,  we  obtain  $806,-000,000 — or 
the  equivalent  of  the  labors  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men  for  four  years ;  being  not  one-tenth  of  what  would  be  required 
to  reproduce  the  State  in  its  present  condition,  were  it  restored  to 
that  in  which  it  stood  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  who 
commenced  the  work  of  settlement. 

William  Penn  followed  them,  profiting  by  what  they  had 
already  done.  When  he  obtained  the  grant  of  all  that  land 
which  now  constitutes  Pennsylvania,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  was  supposed  he  had  a  princely  estate.  He 
invested  his  capital  in  the  transport  of  settlers,  and  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  new  colony  ;  but,  after  many  years  of 
turmoil  and  vexation,  found  himself  so  much  embarrassed  in  his 
affairs,  that  in  the  year  n08  he  mortgaged  the'whole  for  £6600 
sterling,  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  in  settling  the  province.  He 
had  received  the  grant  in  payment  of  a  deBt  amounting,  with 
interest,  to  £29,200,  and  his  expenditure,  interest  included,  was 
£52,373 ;  while  the  whole  amount  received  in  twenty  years  was 
only  £19,460 — leaving  him  minus,  altogether,  £62,113.  Some 
years  later,  the  government  made  an  agreement  with  him  to  pur- 
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chase  the  whole  at  £12,000,  but  a  fit  of  apoplexy  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  agreement.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  Irish 
estates  to  his  fayorite  child,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
property — the  American  portion  being  worth  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  The  Duke  of  York  obtained  a  similar  grant 
of  New  Jersey,  but,  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  offered  for  sale 
at  about  £5000 — ^being  much  less  than  had  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  owners  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  United  States  have 
found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  "natural  agent"  had  no  value. 
Led  away  in  the  same  manner  with  William  Penn,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  grantees  of  Swan  River  Settlement,  and  many  others, 
they  supposed  that  land  must  become  very  valuable ;  and  many 
men  of  great  acuteness  were  induced  to  invest  large  sums  therein. 
Robert  Morris,  the  able  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  one 
who  pushed  this  speculation  to  the  greatest  extent,  taking  up  im- 
mense quantities  at  very  low  prices  —  often  as  low  as  ten  cents  an 
acre ;  but  experience  has  shown  his  error.  His  property,  although 
much  of  it  was  excellent,  has  never  paid  the  charges  upon  it ;  and 
such  has  been  the  result  of  every  operation  of  the  kind.  Nume- 
rous  persons,  owners  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
who  have  been  paying  county  and  road  taxes,  and  have  been  thus 
impoverishing  themselves ;  would  now  gladly  receive  the  amount 
of  their  expenses  and  interest — losing  altogether  the  original  cost 
Their  difficulty  has  not  resulted  from  any  absence  of  fertility,  but 
from  the  fact  that — the  cost  of  reproduction  being  a  steadily  dimi- 
nishing one  —  better  farms  are  obtainable  in  return  to  a  smaller 
amount  of  labor. 

The  Holland  Land  Company  purchased  large  quantities  at 
exceedingly  low  prices,  and  their  property  was  well  managed; 
but  the  proprietors  sunk  a  vast  amount  of  capital.  No  portion 
of  the  United  States  has  improved  more  rapidly  than  that  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  which  it  was  chiefly  situated ;  none  has 
derived  greater  advantage  from  the  constructioFn  of  the  Erie 
Canal;  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  original  purchase-money  was 
sunk.  Had  they  given  away  the  land,  and  employed  otherwise 
the  same  amount  of  capital  that  was  expended  on  it,  the  result 
would  have  been  thrice  more  advantageous. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  in  proof  of  the  position,  that 
property  in  land  obeys  the  same  law  with  that  of  all  other  descrip- 
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tions ;  and  that  this  applies  to  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  laad. 
With  all  their  advantages  of  situation,  London  and  Liverpool, 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  would  ex- 
change for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  that  would  be  required 
to  reproduce  them,  were  their  sites  again  reduced  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first 
commenced.  Throughout  the  Union,  there  is  not  a  county,  town- 
ship, town,  or  city,  that  would  sell  for  cost ;  or  one  whose  rmts 
are  equal  to  the  interest  upon  the  labor  and  capital  expended 
on  their  improvement. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  farms  sell  for  little  more 
than  the  value  of  the  improvements.  When  we  come  to  inquire 
what  "improvements"  are  included  in  this  estimate,  we  find  that 
the  heaviest  are  omitted  —  nothing  being  put  down  for  clearing 
and  draining  the  land,  for  the  roads  that  have  been  made,  or 
for  the  court-house  and  the  prison  that  have  been  built  with  the 
taxes  annually  paid;  for  the  church  and  the  school-house 
that  have  been  built  by  subscription ;  for  the  canal  that  passes 
through  a  piece  of  fine  meadow-land,  the  contribution  of  the 
owner  to  the  great  work ;  or  for  a  thousand  other  conveniences 
and  advantages  that  give  value  to  the  property,  and  produce  the 
disposition  to  pay  rent  for  its  use.  Were  all  these  things  esti- 
mated, it  would  be  found  that  the  selling  price  is — cost,  minus  a 
very  large  difference. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently  made  a  purchase 
of  many  millions  of  acres,  for  which  it  has  contracted  to  pay  to 
the  Indian  proprietors  what  appears  a  very  low  price  ;  and  yet  the 
whole  value  of  that  land  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  own  people 
have  been  making  roads  leading  to  and  from  it,  digging  canals, 
and  building  vessels  of  all  kinds,  by  means  of  which  its  products 
may  cheaply  go  to  market.  Half  a  century  since,  the  land  of 
Missouri  was  equally  valueless ;  and  that  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  was  little  better.  Sixty  years  since,  such 
was  the  case  as  regarded  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  and  seventy  years 
since,  it  was  so  with  Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  A 
century  since,  the  eastern  portions  of  those  States  were  in  the  same 
situdtion ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  land  of  New  England,  at  that 
date,  was  probably  not  as  great  as  is  now  that  of  the  little  piece 
upon  which  stands  the  city  of  Boston.  By  slow  degrees,  the  lands 
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nearest  the  ocean  have  been  acqniiing  valne,  until  farm-land  sells 
in  some  places  at  two  or  three  hnndred  dollars  an  acre ;  and  with 
CTcrj  step  in  this  direction,  those  more  distant  have  gradually 
risen  from  nothing  to  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  cents — then,  to  the 
gOYemment  price  of  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents — and  then,  to 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  dollars ;  bat,  rapid  as  has  been  the  rise, 
the  price  that  conld  now  be  obtained  for  all  the  real  estate  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  of  the  Ohio,  woold  not  pay  for 
one-fifth  of  the  labor  that  wonld  be  required  to  reproduce  it  in 
its  present  form,  were  it  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature. 

With  every  step  in  the  progress  of  man  towards  obtaining  do- 
minion over  nature  —  towards  enabling  himself  to  reduce  to  his 
service  the  forces  by  which  he  is  everywhere  surrounded  —  there 
is  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  commodities  and 
things  required  for  his  use ;  with  constant  decline  in  their  value 
as  compared  with  labor,  and  increase  in  the  value  of  labor  as 
compared  with  them.  That  this  is  so,  as  regards  axes,  spades, 
ploughs,  ^nd  steam-engines,  wheat,  rye,  cotton  and  other  cloth, 
the  reader  has  had  abundant  evidence ;  and  that  it  is  so,  as  regards 
land,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  everywhere  purchased  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

§  T.  With  the  decline  in  the  value  of  axes  and  spades,  there  is 
everywhere  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  charged 
for  their  use ;  and  that  diminution  is  always  most  rapid  when 
the  improvement  in  their  quality  is  greatest.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  land,  the  rent  of  which  steadily  declines  in  the  propor- 
tion it  bears  to  the  product  of  labor ;  and  most  rapidly  where  the 
march  of  improvement  is  most  rapid.  In  the  days  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  the  land-o^nier  of  England  took  all,  and  gave  what  he 
pleased  to  his  serf.  Since  then,  as  labor  has  become  more  pro- 
ductive, there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  claimed 
by  the  owner  of  land,  until  it  has  fallen  to  an  average  of  one-fifth 
— leaving  four-fifths  to  the  man  who  works  it,  as  compensation  for 
bis  labor.  The  movement  here,  is,  as  we  see,  precisely  the  same 
that  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  hire  of  axes,  the  freight 
of  ships,  and  the  interest  of  money ;  and  furnishes  additional  proof 
of  the  universality  of  the  laws  which  govern  matter — whatever 
the  Ibrm  under  which  it  exists. 

Vol.  I  — 12 
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The  error  of  all  the  economists  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  and  indeed  of  all  writers  on  social  science,  consists  in  this : 
that,  instead  of  studying  \^hat  it  is  that  men  have  alwajrs  done, 
and  what  they  now  do,  in  regard  to  land,  they  study  in  their  clo- 
sets what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  imagine  they  them- 
selves would  do,  under  similar  circumstances.  When,  fqr  instance, 
Adam  Smith  wrote  the  passage  in  which  h^  assumed  that  **the 
most  fertile  and  best  situated  lands''  having  been  first  occupied, 
men  could  thereafter  obtain  less  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  those 
remaining,  that  were  inferior  in  soil  and  situation  —  giving 
that  as  a  reason  for  the  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  capi- 
talist that  always  attends  advance  in  wealth  and  population ;  he 
totally  overlooked  the  facts  presented  by  the  history  of  his  own 
country ;  all  of  which  show  that  men  have,  everywhere  throughout 
its  limits,  commenced  with  the  poorer  soils  of  the  hills,  and  have 
worked  to,  and  not  from,  the  richer  ones  of  the  river  bottoms. 

It  was  natural  that  he,  and  his  successors  in  England  and  in 
France,  should  think,  that  when  men  had  the  choice  between  rich 
and  poor  soils,  they  would,  of  course,  take  the  former,  as  capable 
of  yielding  the  largest  returns  to  any  given  quantity  of  labor. 
Had  they,  however,  reflected  that  the  early  settlers  of  their 
respective  countries  had  been  obliged  to  work  with  their  hands 
alone,  and  had  thcrcHDre  had  little  power  to  compel  nature  to  labor 
for  them — whereas  nature  herself,  as  exhibited  in  the  rich  bottom- 
lands, was  all-powerful  and  capable  of  manifesting  a  most  deter- 
mined resistance  to  their  efforts  —  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
become  obvious  to  them  that  it  was  upon  the  poor  and  thin  soils 
of  the  hills  that  the  work  of  cultivation  must  of  necessity  have  been 
commenced  ;  and  reference  to  history  would  have  enabled  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  such  had  been  the  universal  fact. 

To  this  assumption  is  due  that  error  which  has  everywhere  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  value  in  land ;  as  will  be  obvious 
to  the  reader,  when  he  sees  that  similar  errors  must  have  arisen  in 
reference  to  all  other  commodities  and  thingrs,  if  subjected  to  the 
same  course  of  reasoning.  liOt  us.  for  instance,  suppose  it  to 
have  l>een  assumed,  that  nature  had  everj-where  funiished  ready- 
made  axes,  and  that  all  the  effort  required  of  man  had  been 
that  of  making  his  selection  betwiH>n  the  first,  second,  third, 
tenth,  or  twentieth  quality  —  and  then  examine  the  result 
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Under  sach  circnmstances,  it  might  be  fairly  assamed  that  the  first 
settlers  would  take  the  best — those  that  would  cat  the  largest 
qaantitj  of  timber  in  the  shortest  time  —  and  that,  when  they  had 
all  been  taken  up,  their  successors  would  be  forced  to  take  the 
second  quality ;  and  so  on  in  succession,  until,  with  the  growth  of 
numbers,  some  persons  would  find  themselves  reduced  to  work 
with  those  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth  class.  What  now  would  be 
the  value  of  those  of  the  first  quality  ?  Obviously,  the  cost  of 
appropriation,  plus  the  difference  between  the  natural  powers  of 
-  axe  No.  1  and  axe  No.  10,  or  20 ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  increase 
of  population,  the  greater  would  be  the  demand  for  additional 
supplies — the  greater  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  those  of  inferior 
power — ^the  more  rapid  the  decline  in  the  average  return  to  labor 
—  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  of  value  in  the  axes  first  ap- 
propriated. The  resistance  presented  by  nature  being  a  con- 
stantly growing  one,  the  accumulations  of  the  past  would  be 
attaining  a  constantly  increasing  power  over  the  labors  of  the 
present 

Directly  the  reverse  of  all  this  we  know  to  be  the  fact.  Man 
commences  the  work  of  cutting  timber  with  a  sharpened  shell,  and 
thence  he  passes  to  a  flint ;  next,  he  obtains  copper,  after  which 
comes  iron,  and  then  steel ;  and  with  every  step  in  this  direction, 
there  is  an  increased  return  to  labor ;  with  constant  diminution  in 
the  value  of  all  existing  axes,  as  the  cost  of  reproduction  steadily 
declines.  The  resistance  here  offered  by  nature  to  the  gratification 
of  man's  desires  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  the  laborers  of  the 
present  are  obtaming  constantly  increased  power  over  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  past. — In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  value  of 
axes  must  have  been  composed  of  the  labor  of  appropriation, 
that  of  the  natural  agent  that  had  been  appropriated.  In  the 
second,  it  is  the  same  labor  of  appropriation,  minus  that  which  is 
economized  by  the  substitution  of  the  gratuitous  forces  always 
existing  in  nature,  and*more  and  more  compelled  to  labor  in  the 
service  of  man. 

Experience  having  shown  a  perfect  similarity  in  the  course  of 
action  in  regard  to  the  land  and  all  the  machinery  into  which 
parts  of  it  are  at  times  converted,  whether  axes  or  steam-engines, 
houses  or  ships — the  isolated  man  having  commenced  with  poor 
machinery  of  production,  and  the  associated  one  having  been  en- 
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abled  to  command  the  services  of  that  of  a  higher  order — the 
same  results  should  always  follow,  as  like  causes  produce  like  ef- 
fects. That  they  do  follow,  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  yalue  of 
land  obeys  the  same  law  as  that  of  axes — declining  in  its  power  to 
command  the  services  of  the  laborers,  and  enabling  the  laborer  to 
command  its  services  in  return  for  ajconstantly  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  product  of  land  and  labor,  claimed  by  the 
landlord  as  rent.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  latter  possesses  no  more  power  to  charge  for  the  labor  of  the 
natural  agent,  employed  in  the  production  of  wheat,  than  does  the 
owner  of  the  axe  to  charge  for  those  of  the  natural  agents  em- 
ployed in  cutting  timber ;  and  that  all  that  the  one  receives,  is 
compensation  for  a  portion  of  the  labor  that  has  been  employed 
in  reducing  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  otherwise  improving  it ; 
while  the  other  receives  in  like  manner  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices in  mining  and  smelting  the  ore,  and  making  the  axe.  It  is 
population,  and  the  consequent  power  of  association,  that  enable 
men  to  obtain  food  from  the  rich  soils,  and  to  pass  from  the  axe 
of  stone  to  that  of  steel ;  and  it  is  depopulation,  with  its  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  power  of  combination,  that  drives  them 
back  to  the  poor  soils  in  quest  of  food,  and  forces  them  to  depend 
upon  the  axe  of  stone  where  before  they  had  one  of  steel.  With 
the  first,  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  man  over 
nature,  with  decline  of  values  as  compared  with  labor.  With  the 
second,  there  is  as  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  nature  over 
man,  with  decline  in  the  value  of  labor,  as  compared  with  machi- 
nery of  every  kind. 

§  8.  It  may,  however,  be  said :  Here  are  two  fields  upon  which 
has  been  bestowed  an  equal  quantity  of  labor,  the  one  of  which 
will  command  twice  the  rent,  and  will  sell  for  twice  the  price,  of 
the  other ;  and  it  may  be  asked — If  value  results  exclusively  from 
labor,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  owner  of  the  one  is  so  much 
richer  than  he  who  owns  the  other  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  similar  facts 
exist  in  relation  to  those  other  commodities  and  things  whose 
value  is,  by  all,  admitted  to  result  exclusively  from  labor.  The 
glass-blower  puts  into  his  furnace  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  and  kelp 
or  other  alkali,  and  takes  from  it  glass ;  but  the  qualities  of  the 
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latter  are  very  yarioos,  although  produced  from  the  same  mass  of 
raw  materials.  Some  of  it  passes  in  the  market  as  No.  1,  and 
some  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 ;  while  a  part  may  be  of  so  inferior  a 
quality  as  to  be  almost  worthless ;  and  yet  the  labor  employed  on 
all  the  parts  has  been  exactly  equal.  AD  of  it  has  the  same  limit 
of  value — the  cost  of  reproduction.  The  resistance  offered  by 
nature  to  the  production  of  that  of  the  first  quality  being  great,  it 
is  equal  in  value  to  a  large  amount  of  labor ;  whereas  the  resist- 
ance to  the  production  of  that  of  the  lowest  quality  being  small, 
it  exchanges  against  but  a  small  amount  of  human  effort.  The 
value  of  all  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  overcoming  that  resistance, 
and-fiot,  in  any  manner,  to  the  natural  properties  known  to  exist 
in  the  glass  itself. 

A  farmer  raises  a  hundred  horses,  and  upon  each  expends  a 
similar  quantity  of  food  and  labor.  Arrived  at  maturity,  they 
present  to  view  a  great  variety  of  qualities,  some  having  great 
speed  and  but  little  bottom,  while  others  have  bottom  and  but 
little  speed.  Some  are  good  in  harness,  while  others  are  worth 
little  but  under  the  saddle.  Some  are  heavy,  and  others  are  light 
Some  have  great  power  of  traction,  while  others  have  little  ;  and 
some  are  high,  while  others  are  low.  Their  values  are  likewise 
different — a  single  one,  perhaps,  commanding  as  large  a  price  as 
could  be  obtained  for  a  dozen  others.  Nevertheless,  all  those 
values  are  but  measures  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  pro- 
ducing horses  possessed  of  certain  qualities ;  and  all  are  but  the 
rewards  of  labor  and  skill  applied  to  this  particular  department 
of  production.  From  year  to  year  acquiring  greater  knowledge, 
the  farmer  learns  that  by  care  in  the  selection  of  his  stock  for 
breeding,  he  may  diminish  the  resistance  at  first  experienced ;  and 
with  each  succeeding  one  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  animals  of  the  highest  quality  —  with  steady  increase  in 
the  return  to  his  physical  and  intellectual  efforts ;  and  as  steady 
decline  in  the  value  of  all  the  stock  remaining  from  previous 
years. 

"Jenny  Lind  could  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  singing  a  single 
evening :  she  has  doubtless  sung  at  the  opera,  where  young 
females  who  sang  in  the  chorus  received  less  than  a  single  dollar. 
Suppose,  bowever,  that  some  enterprising  Bamum  should  deter- 
mine that  he  would  train  up  a  new  Jenny  Lind,  or  at  least  a  tole- 
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rable  rival  for  her,  for  his  own  profit.  He  would  at  once  see  H 
necessary  to  multiply  his  chances  of  saccess,  by  making  the  expe- 
riment with  a  large  number  of  persons  —  some  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. He  would  be  at  enormous  charges  for  years  for  their 
musical  education ;  and  if  at  last  he  produced  one  prodigy  of 
song,  who  could  earn  by  her  vocal  powers  the  revenue  of  Jenny 
Lind,  he  would  also  have  on  his  hands  a  number  of  inferior  song- 
stresses, who  might  draw  crowded  houses  but  for  the  superior 
attraction  of  his  prima  donna ;  and  scores  of  chorus-singers, 
whose  earnings  would  not  repay  the  outlay  for  their  board,  cloth- 
ing, and  education ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  who  died,  lost 
their  voices,  or  came  to  utter  failure  before  earning  any  thing."* 

Why  is  Jenny  Lind  so  highly  valued  ?  Because  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  before  an  equal  voice  can  be  reproduced.  So, 
too,  is  it  with  the  fine  horse,  with  the  fine  specimens  of  glass,  and 
with  the  land  that  yields  large  returns  to  labor. — To  what  extent 
are  they  valued  ?  To  that  of  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  no 
more  ;  and  that  tends  to  decline  with  every  step  in  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth.  The  same  laws  thus  apply  to  all  matter, 
whatsoever  the  form  in  which  it  exists. 

In  certain  states  of  society,  the  horse  preferred  will  be  the  one 

*  Smith's  Manual  of  Polit.  Econ.,  p.  131.  "This  illustratioii,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  **iB  borrowed  —  substituting  Jenny  Lind  for  Rubini — from  an  able 
article  by  M.  Quijano,  in  the  Journal  des  EeonomuteSy  for  May  and  Jnne, 
1852,  in  which  the  imaginary  capitalist,  who  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  Rn- 
bini,  answers  a  reraonstrnnce  against  the  extravagant  price  put  upon  his 
singing,  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  average  compensation  of  the  204S 
performers  of  all  kinds  in  the  twenty-five  theatres,  opera-houses,  and  cir- 
cuses of  Paris  is  but  $328  per  annum,  and  would  be  less,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  government  grants  in  aid  of  the  theatres  amount  to  about  one-third 
of  the  aggregate  salaries  of  their  performers. 

Quijano  makes  use  of  this  illustration  incidentally,  the  main  pnrpose  of 
his  article  being  to  show  that  the  enormous  value  of  the  Clot  Vou^eot  —  an 
estate  producing  a  famous  wine  —  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
and  that  it  does  not  disprove  the  doctrine  that  land  derives  all  its  value  from 
labor.  How  many  fortunes  have  been  wasted  in  vain  endeavors  to  find  the 
proper  spot,  and  make  a  vineyard  which  will  produce  such  wine !  Suppose 
the  fact  be  communicated  to  a  vine-grower,  that  somewhere  within  a  district 
ten  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  a  few  acres  existed  which  by  proper 
cultivation  would  equal  Clos  Vougeot  in  tlie  quality  of  its  wines,  and  the 
offer  to  be  made,  either  to  communicate  the  secret  of  their  precise  location 
for  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  that  vineyanl,  or  to  seD  the 
same  number  of  acres,  to  be  selected  by  himself,  at  the  average  value  of  the 
entire  tract — which  offer  would  it  be  wise  for  him  to  accept?  In  aoceptiiig 
the  first,  what  is  it  that  he  pays  for,  except  the  labor  saved  in  mahmg  ^ 
multitade  of  unprofitable  ozperiments  ? 
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fit  for  the  purposes  of  war;  whereas,  in  others,  it  will  be  that 
best  fitted  for  those  of  peace.  At  some  periods,  the  warrior 
will  have  the  preference ;  while  in  others,  the  qualities  of  the 
statesman  or  the  merchant  will  be  most  valued,  and  the  warrior 
will  be  neglected.  So  is  it  with  land,  the  present  value  of  which 
represents  but  a  portion  —  and  generally  a  very  small  one  —  of 
Its  cost. 

Labor  is  frequently  wasted  upon  it,  because  its  qualities  are  not 
of  the  particular  description  required  at  the  moment.  The  settler 
who  begins  by  draining  swamps,  throws  away  his  labor,  and  dies 
of  fever.  The  land  is  rich,  but  its  time  has  not  come.  The  man 
who  bores  into  granite,  searching  for  coal,  throws  away  his 
labor.  The  land  will  be  valuable  when  granite  quarries  are 
required,  but  its  time  has  not  come.  The  man  who  attempts  to 
raise  marl  while  surrounded  by  rich  meadow-land,  yet  uncleared, 
loses  his  time.  The  land  is  rich,  but  its  time  has  not  come.  All 
soils  have  qualities  tending  to  render  them  useful  to  man,  and  all 
are  destined  ultimately  to  become  utilized  ;  but,  it  being  the  decree 
of  nature  that  the  best — those  fitted  to  yield  the  largest  return  to 
labor — shall  be  obtained  for  his  use  only  at  the  cost  of  long-con- 
tinued and  combined  exertion  ;  their  attainment  is  the  reward  held 
out  to  him  as  the  inducement  to  steady  industry,  prudence,  and 
economy,  and  to  a  constant  observance  of  that  great  law  of  Chris- 
tianity which  requires  every  man  to  respect  in  others  those  rights 
of  person  and  property  that  he  desires  others  to  respect  in  him- 
self. Where  these  exist,  he  is  seen  passing  steadily  and  regularly 
from  poor  soils  to  those  which  are  more  productive,  with  constant 
increase  of  population,  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and 
steady  decline  of  value  in  all  the  lands  first  cultivated ;  except 
where  the  constant  application  of  labor  has  tended  to  render  them 
more  productive.  The  last  historian  of  the  world,  prior  to  its 
dissolution,  will  have  to  say  of  the  soils,  os  Byron  said  of  the 
skies  of  Italy  : — 

**  Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  ttUl  lovelUat,  till  —  'tis  gone  —  and  all  is  gray.'* 

The  value  of  land  is  a  consequence  of  the  improvement  which 
labor  has  effected  upon  it,  and  it  constitutes  an  important  item  of 
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wealth.  Wealth  tends  to  augment  with  population,  and  the  power 
of  accumulation  increases  with  constantly  accelerating  pace  as  new 
soils  are  brought  into  cultivation  —  each  yielding  in  succession  a 
larger  return  to  labor.  Rent  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  in 
amount,  and  to  diminish  in  its  proportion,  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  population.  The  fonner  is  greatest  in  England,  the 
wealthiest  country  of  Europe.  Diminishing  as  we  pass  thence 
to  the  poorer  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
it  at  length  disappears  tot^illy  among  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  land  is  valueless. 

§  9.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  surrounded  by  objects  capable  of 
being  rendered  useful  to  him  either  as  food  or  clothing,  or  as  ma- 
chinery by  help  of  which  he  might  procure  the  various  commodities 
required  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants ;  but  in  his  then  condi- 
tion he  was  unable  to  command  their  aid.  The  bird  on  the  wing, 
and  the  squirrel  that  jumped  from  tree  to  tree,  were  as  fully  com- 
petent to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  food  as  those  he  had  caught  in 
his  trap ;  but  they  had  for  him  no  utility.  The  water  abounded 
in  fish,  but  he  had  no  hook  with  which  to  take  them.  It  would 
float  a  canoe,  but — having  no  knife,  or  axe,  with  which  to  fell  a  tree 
or  hollow  it  out — its  supportnig  power  was  to  him  as  useless  as  if 
it  had  not  existed.  It  was  capable  of  producing  steam  that  could 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  thousands  of  laborers,  but  he  possessed 
none  of  the  machinery  by  help  of  which  he  might  command  its 
services.  The  air  abounded  in  electricity,  susceptible  of  being 
rendered  useful ;  but  its  uses  were  to  him  unknown.  He  being 
weak  and  nature  being  strong,  the  resistance  offered  by  her,  to 
the  gratification  of  his  desires,  was  too  great  to  be  overcome  by 
his  unassisted  powers. 

With  time,  however,  we  find  him  calling  to  his  aid  the  various 
qualities  of  wood  —  its  elasticity,  hardness,  and  weight;  next, 
obtaining  a  cutting  instrument  by  which  other  forces  arc  made  to 
contribute  to  his  purposes ;  again,  hollowing  out  a  tree  and  re- 
ducing to  his  service  the  supporting  power  of  water ;  and  thus 
gradually  t/^<7/x;i'w^  the  various  forces  existing  in  nature  and  await- 
ing demand  for  their  services. 

The  capability  of  being  rendered  useful  to  man  belongs  to  every 
atom  of  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed — existing  as  much 
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in  the  coal  that  lies  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface,  as  in  that 
which  now  burns  in  the  grate;  and  as  much  in  the  ore  while 
remaining  in  the  mine,  as  in  that  which  has  been  converted  into 
stoves,  grates,  or  railroad  bars.  To  render  them  useful  requires 
in  most  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  and  intellectual 
effort ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  necessity  for  that  effort  that  man 
is  led  to  attach  the  idea  of  value  to  the  commodities  and  things 
that  have  been  so  obtained. 

Being  in  some  cases  supplied  to  him  in  abundance,  in  the  pre- 
cise form,  and  at  the  precise  place  at  which  they  are  required — as 
is  the  case  with  the  air  we  breathe — they  are  then  wholly  without 
value.  In  others,  they  are  furnished  by  nature  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of  water  and  electricity ;  but 
even  these  require  change  of  place,  and  have,  therefore,  a  value 
in  our  estimation  equal  to  the  effort  required  for  overcoming  the 
resistance  to  their  attainment.  In  a  third  —  and  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  cases  —  they  require  to  be  changed  in  place  and  in 
form ;  and  have  then  a  much  higher  value,  because  of  the  in- 
creased resistance  to  be  overcome. 

That  man  may  be  enabled  to  effect  these  changes,  he  must  first 
utilize  those  faculties  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
brute.  In  the  isolated  man  they  are  latent,  association  being 
needed  for  stimulating  them  into  the  motion  required  for  the 
production  of  force.  Had  Bacon,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  or  Des 
Cartes,  been  placed  alone  upon  an  island,  their  capacity  for  being 
useful  to  their  fellow-men  would  have  been  just  the  same  that  we  see 
it  to  have  been  ;  but  their  faculties  would  have  lain  dormant,  and 
without  utility.  As  it  was — being  enabled  to  associate  with  others 
like  and  unlike  themselves — their  various  idiosyncrasies  were  stimu- 
lated to  activity,  and  individuality  became  more  and  more  deve- 
loped— with  constant  increase  in  the  knowledge  accumulated,  and 
in  the  power  of  further  accumulation. 

That  knowledge  is  power,"  we  are  every  day  assured ;  and 
if  we  desire  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  need  only  to  observe,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  great  are  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  various 
communities  of  the  earth,  occupying  lands  abounding  in  all  the 
qualities  required  for  enabling  their  owners  to  become  rich  and 
strong — which  yet  remain  unimproved  for  want  of  that  power  of 
combination  so  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  intel* 
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lectaal  faculties ;  and,  on  the  other,  how  great  are  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  others,  whose  lands  appear  to  be  deficient  in  almost 
all  the  qualities  required  for  the  production  of  either  wealth  or 
strength.  Few  countries  offer  to  their  inhabitants  a  poorer 
soil  for  cultivation  than  is  found  in  our  Eastern  States — and 
they  hare  little  coal,  while  altogether  deficient  as  regards  most 
of  the  metallic  products  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  New  England  occu- 
pies a  high  position  among  the  communities  of  the  world,  because 
among  her  people  the  habit  of  association  is  found  existing  to  an 
extraordinary  extent — with  corresponding  activity  of  their  facul- 
ties. Turning  our  eyes  to  Brazil,  we  find  a  picture  directly  the 
reverse — nature  there  furnisliing  a  soil  rich  for  all  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  and  abounding  in  the  most  valuable  minerals  and 
metals  —  all  of  which  remain  almost  altogether  useless,  for  want 
of  that  activity  of  mind  which  results  necessarily  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  man  with  his  fellow-men. 

The  capacity  for  obtaining  command  over  the  various  powers 
of  nature,  is  a  force  existing  in  man — latent,  while  he  is  compelled 
to  live  and  work  alone,  but  more  and  more  stimulated  into  acti- 
vity as  he  is  more  and  more  enabled  to  work  in  combination  with 
his  fellow-men. 

The  capability  of  being  useful  to  man  exists,  as  has  already 
been  said,  in  all  matter ;  but,  in  order  that  it  may  have  utility, 
man  must  have  the  power  required  for  overcoming  the  resisting 
force  of  nature  —  and  that  he  cannot  have  in  a  state  of  isolation. 
Place  him  in  the  midst  of  a  large  community  where  employment 
is  infinitely  diversified,  and  his  faculties  become  developed. 
With  individuality  comes  the  power  of  association,  always  ac- 
companied with  that  rapid  motion  of  the  intellect  whence  results 
power  over  nature ;  and  every  step  in  that  direction  is  but  the 
preparation  for  a  new  and  greater  one.  A  century  since,  he  was 
surrounded  everywhere  by  electricity,  capable  of  being  rendered 
useful  to  him ;  but  he  was  totally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  re- 
quired for  compelling  it  to  do  his  work.  Franklin  made  one 
step  in  identifying  lightning  with  what  had  before  been  known  as 
electricity ;  and  since  then,  Arago,  Ampere,  Biot,  Henry,  Morse, 
and  many  others,  have  been  engaged  in  the  efibrt  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  its  qualities  required  for  controlling  its  movements 
and  utilizing  ita  powers.    That  having  been  acquired,  instead  of 
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looking  upon  Uie  aarora,  and  upon  the  lightning,  as  mere  objects 
of  stupid  wonder,  we  now  regard  them  but  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  force  that  can  be  made  to  carry  our 
messages,  plate  our  knires  and  forks,  and  propel  our  ships. 

The  utility  of  things  is  the  measure  of  man^s power  over  natnre 
—  and  this  grows  with  the  power  of  combination  among  men.  » 
Their  value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  measure  of  nature's  power 
over  man — and  this  declines  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  com- 
bination. The  two  thus  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  found  existing  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other. 

The  waste  of  food  resulting  from  the  various  processes  to  which 
com  is  subjected,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bread  made  from  it,  is  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  quantity  —  and  this,  upon  the  twenty  millions  of  quarters 
required  for  Great  Britain,  is  equal  to  five  millions.  Were  all 
this  economized,  the  utility  of  com  would  be  greatly  increased  — 
but  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  facility  with  which  food 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  attended  with  large  decline  of  value ; 
and  so  is  it,  as  we  see,  with  all  other  commodities  and  things. 
As  improved  steam-engines  enable  us  to  obtain  constantly  increas- 
ing power  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  the  utility  of  coal  in- 
creases— ^but  its  value  declines,  because  of  the  increased  facility  of 
obtaining  iron  for  the  constmction  of  new  engines,  by  help  of 
which  to  obtain  more  coal.  As  the  old  road  becomes  more  use- 
ful from  its  more  constant  use  by  a  growing  population,  its 
value  declines ;  and  this  it  does,  because  of  the  growing  facility 
of  obtaining  new  and  better  roads.  The  man  who  has  to  descend 
a  hill  to  the  distant  spring  pays  largely  in  labor  for  a  supply  of 
water  for  his  family  ;  but  when  he  has  sunk  a  well,  he  obtains  a  * 
supply  quadrapled  in  quantity  in  retum  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  muscular  effort.  The  utility  having  increased,  the  exchange- 
able value  has  greatly  diminished.  Next,  he  places  a  pump  in 
the  well,  and  here  we  find  a  similar  effect  produced.  Again, 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  we  find  him  associat- 
ing with  his  neighbors  to  give  utility  to  great  rivers,  by  directing 
them  through  streets  and  houses;  and  now  he  is  supplied  so 
cheaply  that  the  smallest  coin  in  circulation  pays  for  more  than 
his  predecessors  could  obtain  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  day's  labor- 
as  a  consequence  of  which  his  family  consumes  more  in  a  day  than 
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had  before,  of  necessity,  sufficed  for  a  month ;  and  has  its  bene- 
fits almost  free  of  charge. 

With  every  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  food  from  the 
earth,  by  reason  of  passing  from  the  poorer  to  the  better  soils, 
man  obtains  a  constantly  increasing  power  to  utilize  still  richer 
ones  —  and  the  more  rapid  that  increase,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  soils  first  cultivated.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  the  precious  metals,  whose  value  declines  as  their  utility 
increases.  The  vast  mass  of  gold  and  silver  hoarded  in  France  is 
useless  to  the  community ;  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  hoarded  is  doe 
the  high  value  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  there  held.  Were 
it  all  set  free,  money  would  become  more  abundant,  and  interest 
would  tend  to  fall,  while  labor  would  rise.  Looking  around,  we 
see  everywhere,  that  it  is  in  the  countries  in  which  those  metals 
render  the  smallest  service  to  man,  that  they  are  the  most  valued 
—  and  that,  here,  their  value  in  labor  and  land  declines  as  we 
pass  towards  that  community  in  which  they  render  the  largest 
service  —  New  England;  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  can  readily  see  why  it  is  that  they  tend  everywhere  from 
those  countries  in  which  interest  is  high,  and  to  those  in  which  it 
is  low.  In  the  latter,  their  labor  value  is  steadily  diminishing ; 
and  this  diminution  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  constant  in- 
crease of  ability  to  apply  them  to  the  various  purposes  for  which 
they  are  fitted  ;  sometimes  to  gilding  books — and  at  others  con- 
verting them  into  knives,  forks,  si)oons,  or  otherwise  changing  their 
forms,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  serving  the  purposes,  or  gratifying  the 
tastes,  of  their  owners.  It  is  where,  and  when,  interest  tends  down- 
ward, that  their  use  for  all  such  purposes  most  rapidly  extends — 
thus  proving  that,  with  increased  utility,  value  diminishes ;  and 
where,  and  when,  interest  tends  upward,  that  their  use  most  rapidly 
declines — furnishing  further  proof  that  utility  and  value  are  always 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other. 

The  utility  of  matter  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
association  and  combination  among  men  ;  and  every  step  in  that 
direction  is  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  commodities 
required  for  their  use,  and  an  increase  in  the  facility  with  which 
wealth  may  be  accumulated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  WEALTH. 

§  1.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  made  a  bow,  and  had  thus  acquired 
wealth.  In  what,  however,  did  that  wealth  consist  ?  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  instrument  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but  in  the  jyower  that 
it  gave  him  over  the  natural  properties  of  the  wood  and  the  cord 
—  enabling  him  to  substitute  the  elasticity  of  the  one,  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  other,  for  the  muscular  con^action  by  help  of 
which,  alone,  he  had  thus  far  been  enabled  to  obtain  supplies  of 
food.  Having  made  a  canoe,  he  found  his  wealth  increased, 
because  by  help  of  his  new  machine  he  could  command  the  ser- 
vices of  water — and,  as  nature  always  works  gratuitously,  all  the 
addition  he  was  now  enabled  to  make  to  his  supplies,  was  obtained 
wholly  free  of  cost.  Having  erected  a  pole  in  his  canoe,  and 
placed  upon  it  a  skin  by  way  of  sail,  he  was  enabled  to  command 
the  services  of  the  wind,  and  thus  still  further  to  increase  his 
power  to  move  from  place  to  place ;  and  so  did  his  wealth  stead- 
ily increase. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  having  been  led  by 
observation  of  the  properties  of  wood  to  make  a  bow,  he  had 
found  one,  and  had  been  so  deficient  in  knowledge  as  to  be 
unable  to  use  it;  would  his  wealth  in  this  case  have  been  in- 
creased ?  Certainly  not.  The  bow  would  have  been  as  useless 
as  the  trees  with  which  the  land  was  covered.  Or,  suppose  he 
had  found  a  canoe,  and  had  been  as  ignorant  of  the  properties  of 
water,  or  of  wood,  as  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  wild  men  of  Germany  and  of  India ;  would  he  not  have 
remained  as  poor  as  he  before  had  been  ?  That  such  would  hare 
been  the  case,  cannot  be  doubted.  If  so,  then  wealth  cannot  con- 
sist in  the  mere  possession  of  an  instrument,  unconnected  with  the 
knowledge  how  to  use  it.  Were  a  thousand  bows  given  to  a  man 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  he  would  be  no  richer  than  before 
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—  and  were  we  to  transfer  to  the  savages  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  all  property  in  the  miUs  and  furnaces  of  the  Union,  they 
would  find  therein  no  addition  to  their  wealth  —  for  their  lia- 
bility to  perish  of  hunger,  or  of  cold,  would  remain  unchanged ; 
although  they  had  thus  become  the  owners  of  machinery  capable 
of  producing  all  the  implements  required  for  enabling  them  to 
obtain  food  and  clothing  in  abundance,  were  they  but  possessed 
of  knowledge  Books  and  newspapers  would  not  be  wealth  to 
the  man  who  could  not  read,  but  food  would  be — and  he  might 
gladly  give  a  whole  library  for  as  much  grain  as  would  support 
him  for  a  single  year. 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  people  of  England  were  in  posses- 
sion of  almost  boundless  supplies  of  that  fuel,  a  bushel  of  which  is 
capable  of  raising  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  foot  in  a 
minute,  and  thus  doing  as  much  work  as  could  be  done  by  hun- 
dreds of  men  ;  and  yet  that  fuel  was  not  wealth,  because  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  how  to  utilize  its  powers.  The  force  was 
there,  latent ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Watt,  that  man  was 
enabled  to  compel  it  to  labor  in  his  service.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  anthracite  coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania.  That  fuel  was  purer 
and  better  than  any  other  —  and  capable,  therefore,  of  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work ;  but,  /or  that,  reason^  it  required  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  for  the  development  of  its  latent  powers. 
The  greater  the  power  to  be  useful  —  the  greater  the  amount  of 
utility  latent  in  a  commodity,  or  thing — the  greater  is  always  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome,  in  subjecting  it  to  the  control 
of  man.  That  once  done,  the  power  thus  acquired,  centres 
in  THE  MAN,  whose  value  steadily  rises,  as  the  utility  of  the  raw 
material  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  becomes  more  and  more 
developed. 

The  first  poor  cultivator  commences,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ope- 
rations on  the  hill-side.  Below  him  are  lands  that  have,  forages, 
received  the  washings  of  those  above,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  the  fallen  trees  themselves,  all  of  which  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  decayed  and  become  incorporated  with  the  earth  — 
thus  forming  soils  fitted  to  yield  the  largest  returns  to  labor ;  yet 
for  that  reason  are  they  inaccessible.  Their  character  exhibits 
itself  in  the  large  trees  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  in  their 
capacity  for  retaining  the  water  required  for  aiding  the  process 
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of  decomposition ;  but  the  poor  settler  has  no  power  either  to 
clear  them  of  their  timber,  or  to  drain  them  of  the  superfluous 
moisture.  He  begins  on  the  hill-side ;  but  with  the  increase  of 
his  family,  and  the  improyement  of  his  machinery  of  cultivation, 
we  find  him  descending  the  hill,  and  obtaining  not  only  more 
food  for  himself,  but  also  the  means  of  feeding  the  horse,  or 
the  ox,  required  to  assist  him  in  his  labors.  Aided  by  the 
manure  yielded  to  him  by  the  better  lands,  we  see  his  successors 
next  retracing  his  steps,  improving  the  hill-side,  and  compelling 
it  to  yield  a  return  twice  greater  than  had  been  at  first  obtained. 
With  each  step  down  the  hill,  they  obtain  still  larger  reward  for 
labor ;  and  from  each  they  return,  with  increased  power,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  original  poor  soil.  They  have  now  horses  and 
oxen  ;  and  while,  by  their  aid,  they  extract  from  the  new  soils  the 
manure  that  had  for  ages  accumulated,  they  have  also  carts  and 
wagons  to  carry  it  up  the  hill ;  and  with  every  additional  step, 
their  rewards  become  increased,  while  their  labors  are  lessened. 
They  go  back  to  the  sand  and  raise  the  marl,  with  which  they 
cover  the  surface ;  or  return  to  the  clay  and  sink  into  the  lime- 
stone, by  aid  of  which  they  double  their  products.  They  are  all 
the  time  making  a  machine  which  feeds  them  while  making  it, 
and  which  increases  in  its  powers  the  more  there  is  taken  from  it. 
At  first,  it  was  worthless ;  but  now — having  fed  and  clothed  them 
for  years  —  it  has  become  so  greatly  useful,  that  those  who  might 
desire  to  use  it  would  pay  largely  for  the  permission  so  to  do. 

The  earth  is  a  great  machine  given  to  man  to  be  fashioned  to 
his  purpose.  The  more  he  fashions  it,  the  better  it  feeds  him, 
because  each  step  is  but  preparatory  to  a  new  one  more  product- 
ive than  the  last — requiring  less  labor  and  yielding  larger  return. 
The  labor  of  clearing  is  great ;  yet  the  return  is  small,  the  earth 
being  covered  with  stumps,  and  filled  with  roots.  With  each 
year  the  latter  decay,  and  the  ground  becomes  enriched ;  while  the 
labor  of  ploughing  is  diminished.  At  length,  the  stumps  having 
disappeared,  the  return  is  doubled,  while  the  labor  is  less  by  one- 
balf  than  at  first.  To  forward  this  process,  the  owner  has  done 
nothing  but  crop  the  ground — nature  having  done  the  rest.  The 
Aid  she  thus  grants  him,  yields  far  more  food  than  had  been  at 
first  obtained  in  return  to  the  labor  of  cFearing  the  land. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.    The  surplus  thus  yielded  has  given 
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him  the  means  of  improving  the  poorer  lands^famishing  manore 
with  which  to  enrich  them — and  thns  has  he  trebled,  or  qaadrapled, 
his  original  return  without  further  effort ;  that  which  he  saves  in 
working  the  new  soils,  suflBcing  to  carry  the  manure  to  the  older 
ones.  He  is  thus  obtaining  a  daily  increased  power  over  the 
various  treasures  of  the  earth. 

With  every  operation  connected  with  the  subjection  of  the 
earth  to  the  control  of  man,  the  result  is  the  same  —  the  first  step 
being,  invariably,  the  most  costly  one,  and  the  least  productive.* 
The  drain  commences  necessarily  near  the  stream,  where  the  labor 
is  heaviest ;  yet  it  frees  from  water  but  little  land.  Further  distant, 
the  same  quantity  of  labor,  profiting  by  what  has  been  already 
done,  frees  thrice  the  extent ;  and  now  the  most  perfect  system  of 
thorough  drainage  may  be  established  with  less  effort  than  had 
been  at  first  required  for  one  of  the  most  imperfect  kind.  To 
bring  the  lime  into  connection  with  the  clay,  upon  fifty  acres,  is 
lighter  labor  than  had  been  the  clearing  of  a  single  one ;  yet  the 
process  doubles  the  return  for  every  acre  of  the  fifty.  The  man 
who  requires  a  little  fuel  for  his  own  use,  expends  much  labor  in 
opening  the  neighboring  vein  of  coal.  To  enlarge  this,  so  as  to 
double  the  product,  is  a  work  of  comparatively  small  effort ;  as  is 
the  next  enlargement,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  use  a  wagon, 
giving  him  a  return  fifty  times  greater  than  had  been  obtained 
while  still  dependent  upon  his  own  unassisted  powers.  To  sink 
a  shaft  to  the  first  vein  below  the  surface,  and  erect  a  steam- 
engine,  are  expensive  operations  —  but  then  to  sink  to  a  second, 
and  tunnel  to  a  third,  are  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  first ;  yet 
each  is  equally  productive.  The  first  line  of  railroad  runs  by 
houses  and  towns  occupied  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons 
Little  branches  are  next  made,  costing  altogether  far  less  labor 
than  the  first,  but  bringing  into  connection  with  it  probably  thrice 
the  amount  of  population.  The  trade  increasing,  a  second  track, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  may  be  required.  The  original  one  facilitating 

*  The  French  proTerb —  Ce  n*etl  que  le  premie  pas  qui  coute — is  tree  in 
regard  to  all  the  relations  of  life ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  emphatically  bo  than 
in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  readflj 
be  seen  how  destructiTe  of  the  best  interests  of  man  must  bo  a  system  whidi, 
looking  to  the  constant  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  produces  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing necessity  for  commencing  the  work  of  cultivntion  on  new  lands,  to 
ht  in  their  turn  exhausted. 
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the  passage  of  the  materials  and  the  removal  of  the  obstructions, 
three  new  ones  may  now  be  made  for  less  than  had  been  expended 
upon  the  first. 

All  labor  thus  given  to  fashioning  the  great  machine  is  but  the 
prelade  to  its  further  application,  with  increased  returns  and  rise 
of  wages ;  and  hence  it  is  that  portions  of  the  machine,  as  it  ex- 
ists, invariably  exchange,  when  brought  to  market,  for  far  less 
labor  than  they  have  cost.  The  man  who  cultivated  the  thin 
soDs  was  happy  to  obtain  a  hundred  bushels  for  his  year's  work — 
but  with  the  progress  of  himself  and  his  neighbors  down  the  hill, 
into  the  more  fertile  soils,  wages  have  risen,  and  two  hundred 
bushels  may  be  now  required.  His  farm  will  yield  a  thousand 
bushels — but  it  requires  the  labor  of  four  men,  who  must  have 
two  hundred  bushels  each ;  and  the  surplus  is  but  two  hundred 
bushels.  At  twenty  years'  purchase,  this  gives  a  capital  of  four 
thousand  bushels,  or  the  equivalent  of  twenty  years'  wages; 
whereas  it  may  have  cost — in  the  labor  of  himself,  his  sons,  and 
his  assistants — the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  years  of  labor,  or  per- 
haps far  more.  During  all  this  time,  however,  it  has  fed  and 
clothed  them  all ;  and  the  farm  has  been  produced  by  insensible 
contributions  made  from  year  to  year,  unthought  of  and  unfelt. 

It  is  now  worth  twenty  years'  wages,  because  its  owner  has  for 
years  taken  from  it  a  thousand  bushels  annually ;  but  when  it  had 
lain  for  centuries,  accumulating  power  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
man,  it  was  worth  nothing.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  earth 
everywhere.  The  more  there  is  taken  from  it  the  more  there  is 
found  to  exist.  When  the  coal-mines  of  England  were  untouched, 
they  were  valueless.  Now  their  value  is  almost  countless ;  yet 
the  land  contains  abundant  supplies  for  thousands  of  years.  Iron 
ore,  a  century  since,  being  held  in  low  esteem,  leases  were  granted 
at  almost  nominal  rents.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  great  quanti- 
ties that  have  been  removed,  such  leases  are  deemed  equivalent  to 
the  possession  of  large  fortunes ;  although  the  amount  of  ore  else- 
where known  to  exist,  is  probably  a  hundred  times  increased. 

The  rich  lands  above  described — the  coal,  the  lime,  and  the  ore 
— ^were,  a  century  since  as  much  as  they  are  now,  possessed  of  the 
power  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man ;  yet 
thcj  were  not  wealth,  because  he  himself  was  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  required  for  enabling  him  to  compel  them  to  labor  in 
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his  service.  Their  utility  was  latent,  waiting  the  action  of  the 
human  mind  for  its  development. 

In  the  man  of  that  day  we  find,  however,  a  state  of  things  pre- 
cisely similar.  His  powers  were  then  as  great  as  are  those  of  the 
men  of  the  present  day ;  but  they,  too,  were  latent.  His  brain 
was  ready  to  serve  him,  had  he  made  the  demand  for  its  services ; 
but  that  he  could  not  do.  It,  too,  would  have  labored  gratui- 
tously ;  not  only  so,  but  by  lessening  the  demand  upon  his  mus- 
cular powers,  it  would  largely  have  diminished  the  quantity  of 
food  required  for  repairing  the  waste  consequent  upon  exertion. 
The  time  required  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities  would  thus  have 
been  reduced,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  at  his 
command  for  further  study  of  the  powers  of  nature — and  for 
preparation  of  the  machinery  needed  for  subjecting  them  to  his 
service. 

Wealth  consists  in  the  power  to  command  the  always  grcUuitout 
services  of  nature  —  whether  rendered  by  the  brain  of  man,  or  by 
the  matter  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  upon  which  it  is 
required  to  operate.  The  greater  the  power  of  association  —  the 
greater  the  diversity  of  the  demands  upon  the  human  intellect — 
the  greater,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  faculties  —  or  individuality  —  of  each  member  of  the 
society  ;  and  the  greater  the  capacity  for  association.  With  the 
latter  comes  increase  of  power  over  nature  and  over  himself ;  and 
the  more  perfect  his  capacity  for  self-government,  the  more  rapid 
must  be  the  motion  of  society — the  greater  the  tendency  towards 
further  progress — and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  of  wealth. 

The  supply  of  power  waiting  the  demands  of  man  is,  as  has 
been  said,  unlimited.  To  the  world  at  large,  it  is  what  the  accu- 
mulations in  the  robbers'  cave  were  to  Ali  Baba,  who  needed  but 
the  magic  word  to  make  the  doors  fly  open,  and  thus  to  become 
master  of  their  wealth.  To  enable  man  to  do  the  same,  and  thus 
to  do,  in  his  case,  all  that  the  genii,  in  the  other,  had  power  to  do, 
he  has  only  to  qualify  himself  for  crying  "  open  sesame,"  by  com- 
bining his  efforts  with  those  of  his  fellow-men. 

§  2.  The  greater  the  tendency  towards  combination  of  action 
among  men,  the  greater  is  the  rapidity  with  which  knowledge  is 
diffused,  power  is  gained,  and  wealth  accumulated.    That  there 
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may  be  combination,  ihere  mast  be  difference — and  that  the  latter 
may  exist,  there  mast  be  dirersity  of  employment.  Where  that 
is  found,  man  is  seen  to  be  obtaining  constantly  increasing  power 
over  nature  and  over  himself — thus  acquiring  freedom  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  derelopment  of  his  latent  powers. 

In  the  early  periods  of  society,  when  men  cultiratc  the  poor 
soils,  there  can  be  little  association,  and,  consequently,  little  com- 
bination of  action.  Hadng  neither  horse  nor  cart,  the  solitary 
settler  is  dependent,  mainly,  upon  his  hands  and  arms  for  power 
to  harvest  his  litUe  crop.  Carrying  a  hide  to  his  place  of  ex- 
change, distant  many  miles,  he  seeks  to  obtain  for  it  leather,  shoes, 
or  cloth. — ^Population  increasing,  roads  are  made,  and  richer  soils 
are  cultivated.  The  store  and  the  mill  coming  nearer  to  him,  he 
obtains  shoes  and  flour  with  the  use  of  less  machinery  of  exchange ; 
and  having  now  more  leisure  for  the  preparation  of  his  machine, 
the  returns  to  labor  are  increased.  More  people  now  obtaining 
food  from  the  same  snrface,  new  places  of  exchange  appear. 
The  wool  being,  on  the  spot,  converted  into  cloth,  he  exchanges 
directly  with  the  clothier.  The  saw-mill  being  at  hand,  he 
exchanges  with  the  miller.  The  tanner  gives  him  leather  for 
his  hides,  and  the  paper-maker  exchanges  paper  for  his  rags. 
His  power  to  command  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  is 
thus  a  constantly  augmenting  one ;  whereas  his  necessity  for  its 
use  is  a  constantly  decreasing  one  —  there  being,  with  each  suc- 
cessive year,  a  greater  tendency  towards  having  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  take  their  places  by  each  other's  side.  With 
each,  he  finds  increase  of  power  to  devote  his  time  and  mind  to  the 
process  of  fashioning  the  great  instrument  to  which  he  is  indebted 
for  food  and  wool ;  and  thus  it  is  that  increase  of  the  consuming 
population  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  production. 

The  loss  from  the  use  of  machinery  of  exchange,  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  bulk  of  the  article  to  be  exchanged.  Food  stands  first ; 
fuel  next ;  stone  for  building,  third  ;  iron,  fourth ;  cotton,  fifth ; 
and  so  on — diminishing  until  we  come  to  laces  and  nutmegs. 
The  raw  material  being  that  in  the  formation  of  which  the  earth 
has  most  co-operated,  and  by  the  production  of  which  the  land 
is  most  improved — the  nearer  the  place  of  exchange  or  conver- 
sion can  be  brought  to  the  place  of  production,  the  less  must  be 
the  loss  in  the  process,  and  the  greater  the  power  of  accumulate 
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ing  capiUil  to  aid  in  the  production  of  further  wealth.  That  this 
must  necessarily  be  so,  will  be  obyious  to  all  who  reflect  that,  in 
physical  science,  it  is  a  law,  that  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the 
.quantity  of  machinery  required,  tends  to  the  diminution  of  fViction, 
and  to  the  increase  of  power. 

The  man  who  raises  food  on  his  own  land,  is  building  up  the 
machine  for  domg  so  to  more  advantage  in  the  following  year 
His  neighbor,  to  whom  it  is  given ,  on  condition  of  sitting  still, 
loses  a  year's  work  on  his  machine,  and  all  he  has  gained  has 
been  the  pleasure  of  idling  away  his  time.  If  he  has  employed 
himself  and  his  horses  and  wagon  in  bringing  it  home,  the  same 
number  of  days  that  would  have  been  required  for  raising  it,  he 
has  misemployed  his  time,  for  the  farm  is  unimproved.  He  has 
wasted  labor  and  manure.  As  nobody,  however,  gives,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  man  who  has  a  farm,  and  obtains  his  food  elsewhere, 
must  pay  for  raising  it,  and  also  for  transporting  it ;  that  although 
he  may  have  obtained  as  good  wages  in  some  other  pursuit,  his 
farm,  instead  of  being  improved  by  a  year's  cultivation,  is  dete- 
riorated by  a  year's  neglect ;  and  that  he  is  a  poorer  man  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  raised  his  own  food. 

The  article  of  next  greatest  bulk  is  fuel.  While  warming  his 
house,  he  is  clearing  his  land.  He  would  lose  by  sitting  idle,  if 
his  neighbor  brought  his  fuel  to  him,  and  still  more  if  he  bad  to 
spend  the  same  time  in  hauling  it ;  because  he  would  be  wearing 
out  his  wagon,  and  losing  the  manure.  Were  he  to  hire  himself 
and  his  wagon  to  another,  and  for  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  he 
could  have  cut  on  his  own  property,  he  would  be  a  loser,  for  his 
farm  would  be  uncleared. 

In  taking  the  stone  from  his  o^ti  fields  to  build  his  house,  he 
gains  doubly,  for  as  his  house  is  built,  his  land  is  being  cleared. 
If  he  remains  idle,  and  lets  his  neighbor  bring  him  stone,  he 
loses — for  his  fields  remain  unfit  for  cultivation.  If  he  per- 
forms as  much  work  for  a  neighbor,  receiving  the  same  apparent 
wages,  he  is  a  loser,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  yet  to  remove  the 
stones  —  and,  until  they  shall  be  removed,  he  cannot  cultivate 
his  land. 

With  every  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  exchange,  there 
is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  which  that  machinery  bears  to 
the  mass  of  commodities  susceptible  of  being  exchanged — ^because 
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of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  product  consequent  upon  the  in- 
creased labor  that  may  be  given  to  building  up  the  great  machine. 
It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  the  demand  for  horses  and 
men  increases  as  railroads  drive  them  from  the  turnpikes  —  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  farmer's  means  of  improving  his  land  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  men  and  horses  for  the  work.  The  man 
who  has,  thus  far,  sent  to  market  his  half-fed  cattle,  accompanied 
by  horses  and  men  to  drive  them — and  wagons  and  horses  loaded 
with  hay,  or  turnips,  with  which  to  feed  them  on  the  road,  and  to 
fatten  them  when  at  market  —  now  fattens  them  on  the  ground, 
and  sends  them  by  railroad  ready  for  the  slaughter-house ;  and 
thus  is  his  demand  for  machinery  of  exchange  greatly  diminished. 
He  keeps  his  men,  his  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  refuse  of  his 
hay  and  oats,  at  home ;  the  former  employed  in  ditching  and 
draining,  while  the  latter  fertilizes  the  soil  he  has  thus  far  cul- 
tivated. His  production  doubling,  he  accumulates  rapidly, 
while  the  people  around  him  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  spend  iu 
clothing,  and  can  accumulate  more  themselves.  He  wants  labor- 
ers in  the  field,  and  these  require  clothes  and  dwellings.  The 
shoemaker  and  the  carpenter,  finding  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  their  labor,  now  join  the  community — eating  the  food  on  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  produced ;  and  thus  is  the  machinery  of 
exchange  improved.  The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  on  the  spot 
inducing  the  miller  to  come  and  eat  his  share,  while  preparing 
that  of  others,  the  labor  of  exchanging  is  again  diminished,  leav- 
ing more  to  be  given  to  the  land.  The  lime  being  now  turned 
up,  tons  of  turnips  are  obtained  from  the  same  surface  that  before 
gave  hwheh  of  rye.  The  quantity  to  be  consumed  increasing 
faster  than  the  population,  more  mouths  are  needed  on  the  spot ; 
and  next  the  woollen-mill  comes.  The  wool  no  longer  requiring 
wagons  and  horses,  they  are  now  turned  to  transporting  coal ; 
enabling  the  farmer  to  clear  his  woodland,  and  to  reduce  to  cul- 
tivation the  fine  soil  that  has,  for  centuries,  produced  nothing  but 
timber.  Production  again  increasing,  the  new  wealth  now  takes 
the  form  of  a  cotton-mill ;  and  with  every  step  m  that  direction 
the  farmer  finds  new  demands  on  the  great  machine  he  has  con- 
structed, attended  with  constant  increase  of  power  to  build  it  up 
higher  and  stronger,  and  to  sink  its  foundations  deeper.  He  now 
supplies  beef  and  mutton,  wheat,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  and 
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eyery  other  of  the  comfdrts  and  laxnries  of  life,  for  which  the  climate 
is  suited ;  and  all  of  these  from  the  same  land  which,  when  his  pre- 
decessors commenced  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  light  soil  of  the 
hills,  had  given  scarcely  the  rye  required  for  the  support  of  life. 

We  have  here  the  establishment  of  a  local  attraction  tending 
to  neutralize  the  attraction  of  the  capital,  or  great  commercial 
city ;  and  where  such  local  centres  most  exist,  there,  invariably, 
is  found  the  greatest  tendency  to  the  development  of  individuality, 
and  the  combination  of  action  —  and  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
knowledge,  wealth,  and  power.  The  more  nearly  the  social  sys- 
tem approximates,  in  its  arrangements,  to  that  we  see  to  have  been 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  order  throughout  the  great  system 
of  which  our  planet  forms  a  part,  the  greater  will  be  the  motion,  and 
the  more  perfect  the  harmony — and  the  more  will  man  be  enabled 
to  control  and  direct  the  various  forces  provided  for  his  use ;  and 
the  more  rapidly  will  he  pass  from  being  a  creature  of  necessity 
towards  attaining  his  true  position,  that  of  a  being  of  power. 

With  every  step  in  this  direction,  there  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  all  existing  accumulations ;  because,  on 
the  one  side,  of  the  steady  diminution  in  the  resistance  offered  by 
nature  to  the  gratification  of  man's  desires ;  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  steady  increase  in  the  power  of  man  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance which  yet  remains.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
will  be  obvioud  to  all  who  reflect  that  if  coal,  iron,  cloth,  or  any 
other  commodity,  could  be  supplied  as  freely  as  is  now  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  former  could  have  no  more  value  in  our  eyes  than  we 
are  now  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  latter.  Existing  accumula- 
tions are  the  result  of  past  labors.  Whatever  tends  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  present  man,  tends  to  give  him  increased  con- 
trol over  the  accumulations  of  the  past,  and  to  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  labor  that  can  be  demanded  by  the 
owner  of  the  latter  for  their  use.  All,  therefore,  who  desire  to 
diminish  the  control  of  capital  over  labor,  and  thus  increase  the 
freedom  of  man,  should  desire  to  promote  the  growth  of  wealth. 

Wealth  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  association  and 
the  development  of  individuality.  Individuality  is  developed 
as  employments  become  diversified ;  and  hence  it  is  that  man  has 
always  become  more  free  as  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  have 
tended  more  to  take  their  places  by  each  other's  side. 
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3.  We  are  accustomed  to  measure  the  wealth  of  indiyiduals, 
or  of  communities,  by  the  value  of  the  property  they  hold ;  whereas 
wealth  grows,  as  we  see,  with  the  decline  of  yalues,  which  are  only 
a  measure  of  the  resistance  to  be  oTcrcome  before  similar  property, 
or  commodities,  can  be  reproduced.  This  view  might,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  idea  of  wealth,  but,  when 
examined,  the  difference  will  be  seen  to  be  only  apparent.  The 
positioe  wealth  of  an  individual  is  to  be  measured  by  the  power 
he  exercises ;  but  his  relative  wealth,  by  the  amount  of  effort  that 
would  be  required  to  be  given  by  others  before  they  could  acquire 
similar  power.  A  man,  owning  a  house  that  affords  him  shelter, 
and  a  farm  giving  him  food  and  clothing,  has  positive  wealth, 
although  neither  of  them  has  any  value  in  the  estimation  of  other 
parties.  If  asked  to  fix  a  price  at  which  he  would  part  with 
them,  he  would  estimate  the  amount  of  effort  that  would  be 
required  of  others  before  they  could  acquire  similar  power — and 
that  would  be  the  measure  of  his  wealth  as  compared  with  another 
who  had  neither  house  nor  farm.  His  positive  wealth  consists  in 
the  extent  of  his  power  over  nature.  His  relative  Wealth  is  the 
measure  of  his  power,  as  compared  with  that  exercised  by  his  fel- 
low-men. 

At  this  moment,  however,  an  improvement  takes  place  in  the 
mode  of  making  bricks  and  clearing  lands,  and  forthwith  there  is 
a  diminution  of  his  comparative,  but  without  alteration  in  his 
poutive  wealth — the  house  still  continuing  to  shelter  him,  and  thci 
farm  to  feed  him,  as  before.  The  decline  in  the  former  is  a  con- 
sequence of  increase  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member — and  that  decline  becomes  more 
rapid  as  improvements  multiply ;  because  with  each  successive  one, 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  obstacles  offered  by  nature  to  the  pro- 
duction of  houses  and  farms,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  pro- 
duced, with  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  positive  wealth  of  the  individual  remains  unchanged, 
and  yet  his  relative  wealth  is  steadily  diminishing ;  and  this  is 
equally  true,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  intellectual  or 
material  accumulations.  The  man  who  can  read,  has  wealth ;  and 
the  more  ignorant  those  around  him,  the  greater  is  its  value. 
Place  him  among  others  who  can  both  read  and  write,  and  he  be- 
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comes  poorer  than  before,  by  comparison,  although  his  positire 
wealth  remains  undiminished. 

The  wealth  of  a  community  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  power  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  nature ;  and  the  greater  that  power,  the  less 
will  be  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  greater  the  quantity 
that  may  be  obtained  in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  labor. 
With  every  step  in  this  direction,  there  will  be  a  diminution  in 
the  proportim  borne  by  the  time  required  for  producing  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  that  which  may  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  ma- 
chinery required  for  obtaining  further  control  over  nature ;  or  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  recreation,  or  enjoyment.  The  pro- 
gress of  man  is,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  commodities,  and  of  the  increase  in  his  o^vn. 

§  4.  The  tendency  of  modem  political  economy  having  been 
towards  excluding  from  consideration  all  phenomena  not  directly 
connected  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  material 
wealth,  there  had  arisen  a  necessity  for  giving  to  the  new  science 
a  title  that  should  be  more  in  harmony  with  this  limitation  in  its 
field  of  action  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  have  had  various  propo- 
sitions looking  to  the  adoption  of  Chrematistics,  Catallactics,  or 
other  words  which  should  expressly  exclude  the  idea  that  the  mind 
and  morals  of  man  were  within  the  range  of  the  economist 
These  names  have  never,  it  is  true,  been  adopted ;  but  the  mere 
suggestion  of  them  by  distinguished  economists,  is  evidence  of  the 
thoroughly  material  character  of  the  system  ;  and  that  such  is  its 
character  has  recently  been  shown,  in  a  paper  of  great  ability,  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  economists,  who  tells  his 
readers  that — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  books  on  political  economy,  even  to 
the  last  and  best  among  them,  have  been  written  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  real  wealth,  nor  were  there  any  values 
susceptible  of  being  regarded  as  wealth,  but  those  which  took  a 
material  form.  Smith,'*  as  he  continues,  "sees  no  wealth  except 
that  which  consists  of  material  things.*    Say  commences  by 

*  Adam  Smith  was  less  liable  to  this  charge  than  any  other  of  the  writers 
here  referred  to.  No  one  can  read  his  book  without  being  patiHiied  that  he 
throughout  looked  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  as  being  within  the 
sphere  of  political  economy.  That  such  was  the  case  is  clearly  sliown  by  tht 
extract  given  in  a  note  on  one  of  the  next  succeeding  pages. 
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elassing  under  the  head  of  wealth  lands,  metals,  corn  and  other 
grain,  clothing,  &c.,  without  adding  to  this  enumeration  any 
description  of  values  not  realized  in  a  material  form.  Whenever, 
according  to  Malthus,  the  question  of  wealth  arises,  our  attention 
is  called  almost  exclusively  to  material  objects.  The  only  labors, 
according  to  Rossi,  with  which  the  science  of  wealth  has  to  do, 
are  those  which  contend-  vnth  matter  for  the  purposes  of  adapting 
it  to  the  supply  of  our  wants.  Sismondi  does  not  recognise  as 
wealth  those  products  to  which  industry  has  not  given  a  material 
form.  Wealth,  according  to  M.  Droz,  consists  of  all  those  mate- 
rial  things  which  serve  to  satisfy  our  wants.  The  true  idea,  adds 
he,  is  that  we  must  find  it  in  those  material  things  that  are  useful  to 
man.  Finally,"  says  M.  Dunoyer,  "  the  author  of  these  pages  can- 
not forget,  that  he  has  but  recently  had  to  maintain  a  long  discus- 
sion with  several  economists,  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  Sciences,  without  having  succeeded  in  persuading  them 
that  there  existed  any  other  wealth  than  that  to  which  they  have 
so  improperly  applied  the  term  material."* 

Modem  political  economy,  having  made  for  itself  a  being  which 
it  denominated  man,  and  from  the  composition  of  which  it  excluded 
all  those  parts  of  the  ordinary  man  that  were  common  to  him  and 
the  angel  —  retaining  carefully  all  those  common  to  him  and  the 
beast  of  the  forest — found  itself  forced,  necessarily,  to  the  exclusion 
from  its  definition  of  wealth,  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  feel- 
ings, affections,  or  intellect.  In  its  view,  man  is  an  animal  that  unll 
procreate,  and  can  he  made  to  work,  but,  in  order  that  it  may  do 
so,  it  mu^t  be  fed ;  and  it  is  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this, 
that  not  only  those  named  above,  but  numerous  other  distinguished 
economists,  have  found  themselves  driven  to  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing as  unproductive,  all  employments  of  time  or  mind  that  do  not 
take  a  material  form.  Magistrates  and  men  of  letters,  teachers, 
men  of  science,  artists,  and  others  —  the  Humboldts  and  the 
Thierry s,  the  Savignys  and  the  Kents,  the  Aragos  and  the  Davys, 
the  Canovas  and  the  Davids — are  regarded  by  this  school  as  un- 
productive, except  so  far  as  they  produce  things;  and  this  leads, 
says,  most  justly,  M.  Dunoyer,  to  the  inconsistency  that — 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  concert  for  declaring  unproductive  those 
pursuits  which  act  directly  upon  mankind,  these  economists  are 
*  Journal  det  Eeonomittaj  February,  1853. 
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unanimoas  in  finding  them  prodactive  when  considered  in  their 
consequences  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  utilities,  the  faculties,  the 
ralues,  which  they  succeed  in  producing  in  men.  It  is  thus  that 
Adam  Smith,  after  haying  said  in  certain  parts  of  his  work  that 
men  of  letters,  men  of  science,  and  other  laborers  of  the  same 
description,  are  workmen  whose  labors  produce  nothing ;  says  else- 
where, expressly,  that  the  useful  knowledge  acquired  hjf  the  m«m- 
her$  of  a  society  (knowledge  that  they  could  not  have  acquired  ex- 
cept by  aid  of  these  unproductive  laborers)  is  a  product  fixed  and 
realized  J  so  to  say,  in  the  persons  who  possess  if,  and  forvu  an  eneii- 
tial  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  society,  apart  of  its  fixed  capital.  It 
is  thus  that  J.  B.  Say,  who  says  of  the  same  class  of  laborers  that 
their  products  are  not  susceptible  of  being  accumulated,  and  that 
they^add  nothing  to  the  social  wealth,  formally  declares,  on  an- 
other occasion,  that  the  learning  of  the  public  functionary y  the  skill 
of  the  workman,  (evidently  creations  of  the  very  men  whose  pro- 
ducts are  not  susceptible  of  being  preserved,)  form  an  accumu- 
lated capital.  It  is  thus  that  M.  Sismondi,  who  at  one  moment 
describes,  as  unproductive,  the  labors  of  teachers  and  others — at 
another  declares,  as  positively,  that  men  of  letters  and  artitts  (in- 
contestably  the  work  of  those  teachers)  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth.  It  is  thus  that  M.  Droz,  who  says,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  would  he  absurd  to  consider  virtue  <u  properly  included 
under  the  term  wealth,  closes  his  book  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
to  commit  a  great  error  if  we  should  regard  as  a  non-producer 
the  magistracy  which  secures  the  triumph  of  justice,  the  learned  man 
who  diffuses  knowledge,  &c."* 

§  5.  By  the  definition  of  wealth  above  given,  such  inconsist- 
encies are  avoided,  and  the  word  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
signification  of  general  happiness,  prosperity,  and  power — not 
the  power  of  man  over  his  fellow-man,  but  over  himself,  hia  iacal- 
ties,  and  the  numerous  and  wonderful  forces  provided  for  his  use. 
Such,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  was  the  idea  of  Adam  Smith, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  passage  given  below  —  in  which  he  shows 
how  greatly  happiness,  wealth,  and  progress,  would  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  accordance  with  those  "  natoral 
inclinations  of  man"  which  lead  him  to  combine  with  his  fdlow- 
*  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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men  for  the  development  of  the  various  faculties  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  society  —  facilitating  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
emancipating  him  from  the  eicactions  of  the  trader  and  the 
soldier.* 

Dr.  Smith  was  no  advocate  of  centralization.  On  the  contrary, 
he  folly  believed  in  a  policy  tending  to  the  creation  of  local  cen- 

*  **  That  order  of  things  which  necessity  imposes,  in  general,  though  not 
in  erery  particular  coantry,  is  in  erery  particular  country  promoted  by  the 
natural  inclinations  of  man.  If  human  institutions  had  never  thwarted  those 
natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could  nowhere  hare  increased  beyond  what 
the  improTement  and  cultiyation  of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  situated 
could  support ;  till  such  time,  at  least,  as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was 
completely  cultivated  and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  profits 
most  men  will  choose  to  employ  their  capital^  —  rather  in  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  than  either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade.  The 
man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  com- 
mand, and  his  fortune  is  much  less  liable  to  accidents,  than  that  of  the  trader, 
who  is  obliged  fk^quently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of  human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving 
great  credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  with  whose  character  and  situa- 
tion he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  capital  of  the  landlord, 
on  the  contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land,  seems  to  be 
as  wen  secured  as  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of 
the  country f  besides  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life^  the  (ranquillify  of  mind  which 
it  promises^  and^  wherever  the  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it,  the 
independency  which  it  really  affords,  have  charms  that,  more  or  less,  attract 
§c€rybody ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was  the  original  destination  of 
man,  so,  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to  retain  a  predilection  for 
this  primitive  employment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  land 
cannot  be  carried  on  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  continual  interrup- 
tion. Smiths,  carpenters,  wheelvrrights  and  ploughwrights,  masons  and  brick- 
layers, tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  are  people  whose  service  the  farmer 
has  frequent  occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  too,  stand  occasionally  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  one  another;  and  as  their  residence  is  not,  like  that  of 
the  farmer,  necessarily  tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  another,  and  thus  form  a  small  town  or  village. 
The  butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the  baker  soon  join  them,  together  with  many 
other  artificers  and  retailers,  necessary  or  useful  for  supplying  their  occa- 
sional wants,  and  who  contribute  still  further  to  augment  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  those  of  the  country  are  mutually  the  servants 
of  one  another.  The  town  is  a  continual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  resort  in  order  to  exchange  their  rude  for  manufac- 
tured produce.  It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  both  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  means  of  their  subsist- 
ence. The  quantity  of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  necessarUy  regulates  the  quantity  of  the  materials  and  pro- 
visions which  they  buy.  Neither  their  employment  nor  subsistence,  there- 
fore, ean  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand 
from  the  country  for  finished  work ;  and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in 
proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Had  human 
institutions,  therefore,  never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  pro- 
gressire  WMlth  and  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political  society,  be 
consequential  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
territory  or  country.'* —  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  8,  chap.  i. 
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ties  of  action ;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  that  one  which  looked 
to  preyent  association,  by  compelling  all  the  farmers  of  the  world 
to  resort  to  a  single  and  distant  market  when  they  desired  to  con- 
vert their  food  and  wool  into  cloth.  Such,  however,  was  the 
policy  of  his  country ;  and  therefore  did  it  become  necessary 
for  Mr.  Malthus  to  prove  that  the  pauperism  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  centralization,  had  its  origin  in  a  great 
natural  law,  which  forbade  that  the  quantity  of  food  shonld  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population.  Next  came 
Mr.  Ricardo,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  idea  that 
cultivation  had  always  commenced  on  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth 
—  and  that  the  men  who  were  then  flying  from  England  to  the 
colonies,  were  going  from  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils  to  that  of 
rich  ones ;  when  directly  the  reverse  had  ever  been  the  case.  His 
doctrine,  and  that  of  all  his  followers,  is  therefore  that  of  disper- 
sion, centralization,  and  large  cities ;  whereas  that  of  Dr.  Smith 
looked  to  association,  to  local  self-government,  and  to  countries 
abounding  in  villages  and  towns,  in  which  should  be  performed 
the  exchanges  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  political  economists  has  been  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  indicated  as  the  true  one,  by  the  aathor 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  therefore  it  has  been,  that  their 
science  has  become  limited  to  the  single  consideration,  how  it  is 
that  material  wealth  may  be  increased — leaving  altogether  out  of 
view  the  consideration  of  the  morality,  or  the  happiness,  of  the 
communities  they  desired  to  teach.  Hence  it  is  that  it  has  gra- 
dually taken  so  repulsive  a  form,  and  that  one  among  its  most 
eminent  teachers  has  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  to  his 
readers,  that  the  political  economist  is  required  to  look  to  the 
growth  of  wealth  alone,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the  discussion  of 
the  measures  by  help  of  which  he  thinks  it  may  be  promoted  — 
allowing  neither  sympathy  with  indigence,  nor  disgust  at  profu- 
sion or  at  avarice — neither  reverence  for  existing  institutions,  nor 
detestation  of  existing  abuses — neither  love  of  popularity,  nor  of 
paradox,  nor  of  system,  to  deter  him  from  stating  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  facts,  or  from  drawing  from  those  facts  what 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusions."* 

Happily,  true  science  is  required  to  make  no  such  calls  upon 
*  Senior:  Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  p.  180. 
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its  teachers.  The  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  must  the  "indi- 
gence" they  see  around  them  excite  their  "sympathy,"  and  the 
more  free  must  tHey  become  in  its  expression  —  because  the  more 
fully  must  they  become  satisfied  that  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  a  consequence  of  human,  and  not  of  divine,  laws ;  the 
greater  must  be  the  "disgust"  excited  by  both  "  profusion  and 
avarice,"  as  tending  to  the  production  of  "indigence";  the 
greater  must  be  their  "reverence"  for  all  institutions  tending  to 
promote  the  growth  of  that  habit  of  association  by  help  of  which, 
alone,  man  acquires  the  power  over  nature  in  which  consists 
his  wealth;  the  greater  the  "detestation  of  existing  abuses" 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  existing  poverty  and  wretehedness ; 
and  the  stronger  their  determination  honestly  to  labor  for  their 
extirpation. 

Wealth  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  man  to  satisfy 
that  first  and  greatest  want  of  his  nature — the  desire  for  associa- 
tion wiA  his  fellow-men.  The  more  rapid  its  growth,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  towards  the  disappearance  of  "  indigence,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "  profusion  and  avarice,"  on  the  other — towards 
the  termination  of  existing  "  abuses,"  tending  to  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  association,  to  restrain  the  development  of 
individuality,  and  to  impair  the  feeling  of  strict  responsibility 
towards  God  and  man  —  and  towards  having  society  assume  that 
form  which  is  most  calculated  for  facilitating  the  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  high  position  for  which  he  was  originally  in- 
tended ;  and  therefore  the  form  most  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
and  "reverence." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  FORBIATION  OT  BOODBTT. 

§  1.  Crusoe  was  obliged  to  work  alone.  In  time,  howeyer, 
being  joined  by  Friday,  society  commenced ;  bnt  in  what  did  this 
society  consist  ?  In  the  existence  of  another  person  on  his  island  1 
Certainly  not.  Had  Friday  come  so  near  as  to  be  enabled  to  see 
him  every  day,  but  had  refrained  from  talking  with  him,  or  ex- 
changing services  with  him — hunting  and  fishing  alone,  and  con- 
suming alone  the  produce  of  his  labors — there  wonld  still  have 
been  no  society.  This  he  did  not  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  talked 
with  him,  exchanged  services  with  him,  cooked  the  fish  when  Cm- 
Boe  had  caught  it,  aud  in  a  thousand  ways  combined  his  efforts 
with  those  of  his  fellow-prisoner  on  the  island — and  thus  prodneed 
society,  or,  in  other  words,  association ;  which  is  bnt  the  act  of 
exchanging  ideas  and  services,  and  is  properly  expressed  by  the 
single  word  commerce.  Every  act  of  association  being  an  act  of 
commerce,  the  terms  society  and  commerce  are  but  different  modes 
of  expressing  the  same  idea. 

That  commerce  may  exist  there  must  be  difference,  whether  in 
the  organic  or  inorganic  world.  Had  Crusoe  and  Friday  beoi 
limited  to  the  exercise  of  any  one,  and  the  same,  faculty,  there 
could  have  been  no  more  association  between  them  than  there 
could  now  be  between  two  particles  of  oxygen,  or  of  hydro- 
gen. Bring  those  two  elements  together,  and  combination 
will,  at  once,  take  place ;  and  so  is  it  with  man.  Had  Crusoe 
had  the  use  of  his  eyes  alone,  and  Friday  been  possessed  of  hands, 
while  deprived  of  sight,  combination  between  them  would  imme- 
diately have  taken  place.  Society  consists  in  combinations  resolt- 
ing  from  the  existence  of  differences — of  various  individnalitiee 
among  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed ;  and  the  more  perfect 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  various  elements,  each  to  the  other, 
the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  to  combination,  as  has  beeo 
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already  shown.  Among  purely  agricoltoral  commnnities  associa- 
tion scarcely  exists ;  whereas,  it  is  found  in  a  high  degree  where  the 
fanner,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith, 
the  mason,  the  miller,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  builder,  the 
smelter  of  ore,  the  refiner  of  iron,  and  the  maker  of  engines,  are 
seen  constituting  portions  of  the  community. 

So  is  it  in  the  inorganic  world — ^the  power  of  combination  grow- 
ing  with  the  increase  of  differences,  but  always  in  harmony  with 
the  law  of  definite  proporttonf,  to  which  chemistry  is  indebted  for 
a  precision  that  without  it  could  never  have  been  attained.  Place 
a  thousand  atoms  of  oxygen  in  a  receiver,  and  they  will  remain 
motionless;  but  introduce  a  single  atom  of  carbon,  and  excite 
their  affinities  for  each  other,  and  at  once  motion  will  be  pro- 
duced— a  certain  portion  of  the  former  combining  with  the  latter, 
and  producing  carbonic  acid.  The  remainder  of  the  oxygen  will 
continue  motionless.  If,  however,  successive  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  be  introduced,  new  combinations  will  be 
formed,  until  at  length  motion  will  have  been  produced  through- 
out the  whole ;  but  in  each  successive  case  of  combination  the  pro- 
portions will  be  as  definitely  fixed  as  they  had  been  in  the  first ; 
and  so  is  it  throughout  the  inorganic  world. 

Such  being  the  case  in  regard  to  all  other  matter,^  it  must  be 
BO  in  regard  to  those  combinations  in  which  man  is  concerned, 
indicated  by  the  term  Society — the  tendency  to  motion  being 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  harmony  of  the  proportions  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  So,  in  fact,  it  is  —  associa- 
tion increasing  with  the  increase  of  differences,  and  diminishing 
with  any  diminution  therein,  until  motion  at  length  ceases  to  ex- 
ist ;  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  those  countries  that  have  declined 
in  wealth  and  population. 

Combination  in  the  inorganic  world  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  There,  however,  the  bodies  that 
combine  have  always,  and  in  all  places,  the  same  power  of  combi- 

*  Speaking  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  M.  Comte  says : — The  fkil- 
ure  of  the  theory  with  regard  to  organic  bodies,  indicates  that  the  canse  of 
this  immense  exception  cannot  be  inTestigated ;  and  such  an  inquiry  belongs 
as  maeh  to  physiology  as  to  chemistry." — Positive  Philosophy,  toL  i.  p.  14. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  recent  are  both  these  sciences,  it  is  no  matter  of 
sorpriBe  that  a  part  of  their  relations  to  each  other  remains  yet  to  be  diaoo- 
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nation  —  the  atom  of  oxygen  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  haying 
been  precisely  the  same  in  composition  as  that  of  those  of  Lavoi- 
bier  and  Davy.  With  man  the  case  is  different.  Capable  of 
progress,  his  faculties  become  developed,  each  in  snccession,  as 
his  mind  is  stimulated  into  action  by  the  habit  of  association 
with  his  fellow-man.  With  him,  therefore,  the  power  of  combi- 
nation is  a  growing  one,  and  should  increase  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year,  as  differences  increase  in  nnmber;  and 
as  society  more  and  more  obtains  those  praporttons  which  are  re- 
quired— as  in  the  case  of  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon — for  taking 
up  each  faculty  of  the  individual  men  of  whom  it  is  composed ; 
and  this  we  shall  see  to  be  the  case. 

§  2.  In  the  inorganic  world  every  act  of  combination  is  an  act 
of  motion,  the  various  particles  exchanging  with  each  other  their 
respective  properties.  So  is  it  in  the  social  one — every  act  of  asso- 
ciation being  an  act  of  motion ;  ideas  being  given  out  and  taken  in ; 
services  being  rendered  and  accepted,  and  commodities  or  things 
being  exchanged.  All  force  results  from  motion,  and  it  is  where 
there  is  the  greatest  movement  in  society,  that  man  is  seen  exert- 
ing the  greatest  power  for  the  subjugation  of  the  varioos  natoral 
forces  by  which  he  is  every  where  surrounded.  What  then  are 
the  laws  of  motion  ?  If  it  is  true,  that  there  is  but  one  system  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  all  matter,  then  those  which  govern 
the  movements  of  the  various  inorganic  bodies  should  be  the  same 
with  those  by  which  is  regulated  the  motion  of  society ;  and  that 
such  is  the  case  can  readily  be  shown. 

A  body  moved  by  a  single  force  proceeds  always  in  the  same 
direction  until  stopped  by  some  counteracting  one.  The  latter, 
as  we  know,  is  found  in  gravitation,  and  so  long  as  the  force 
exercised  by  man  is  so  counteracted,  all  his  motions  most  be 
liable  to  constant  intermission,  as  we  see  them  everywhere  to 
have  been.  In  the  early  period  of  society  he  obtains  power  to  . 
grind  his  grain  by  means  of  raising  and  then  dropping  a  stone — 
or  he  moves  through  the  water  by  help  of  an  oar — or  he  knocks 
an  animal  in  the  head  by  means  of  a  club — all  of  these  operations 
being  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  single  force ;  and  all  of 
them  consequently  intermitted  motions — requiring  a  constant  re- 
petition of  the  same  force  that  had  been  required  in  the  first  pas- 
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gage  firom  a  state  of  rest  to  one  of  motion.  There  is  thus  a  con- 
stant wastQ  of  power,  and  the  motion  produced  is  small. 

That  such  is  the  case  he  feels,  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  see 
him  constantly  endearoring  to  obtain  continuous  motion — and 
this  he  does,  by  imitating  as  far  as  possible  the  mechanism  he  sees 
to  goTem  the  movements  of  the  hearenly  bodies.  Desiring  to 
more  a  body,  and  its  form  permitting  him  so  to  do,  he  causes  it 
to  rerolve  on  its  own  axis,  and  thus  brings  gravitation  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts,  where  before  it  had  resisted  him  —  as  when  he  rolls 
a  ball,  a  hogshead,  or  a  bale  of  cotton.  There  being,  however, 
numerous  bodies  whose  forms  forbid  that  they  should  be  rolled,  ho 
is  next  seen  constructing  an  instrument  that  will  revolve  upon  its 
own  axis,  as  does  the  earth ;  and  between  two  such  machines  he 
places  the  bodies  he  desires  to  move — thus  obtaining  far  more  con- 
tinuous action.  Finding  himself  yet,  however,  greatly  limited  by 
friction,  he  lays  down  an  iron  rail,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
continuous  action  with  high  velocity;  and  the  momentum  in- 
creases in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  velocity — a  body  falling  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  feet  in  a  minute,  giving  a  force  precisely  ten 
times  greater  tha^  would  be  given  by  it  if  falling  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Examining  now  the  progress  of  man  towards  obtaining  power 
over  nature,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  substitution 
of  continued  for  intermitted  motion.  From  the  sharpened  shell 
used  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  passes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
knife,  the  saw,  the  cross-cut  saw,  and  finally  to  the  circular  one, 
that  can  be  driven  at  the  highest  velocity ;  and,  -this  done,  he  ob- 
tains from  the  application  of  the  same  amount  of  muscular  power 
results  thousands  of  times  greater  than  at  first. 

In  the  process  of  drainage,  the  farmer  is  only  seeking  to  es- 
tablish continuity  of  motion.  Knowing  that  when  water  is  stag- 
nant, it  is  destructive  of  vegetable  life — and  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded by  great  bodies  of  the  richest  lai^  waiting  only  for  the 
production  of  motion  in  the  water  with  which  it  has  been  satu- 
rated— he  digs  canals  and  lays  pipes,  and  cuts  away  the  trees  to 
admit  the  sun ;  and  having  thus  enabled  motion  to  take  place,  he 
obtains  crops  thrice  increased  in  quantity. 

Again,  he  substitutes  the  circular  motion  of  the  reaping-hook 
for  the  more  angular  one  of  the  hand  —  thence  passing  to  the 
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scythe — and  finally,  to  the  constant  motion  of  the  reaping  machine, 
by  help  of  which  he  cuts  more  grain  in  an  hoar,  t)ian  with  his 
hands  he  oonld  pull  up  in  a  week.  The  printer  in  like  manner 
passes  from  the  wooden  block  and  hammer,  to  the  more  conti- 
nnous  action  of  the  screw ;  and  thence,  by  varioos  stages,  throngh 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  hand-press,  to  the  wonderful  in- 
stmment  now  in  use,  by  help  of  which  we  obtain  in  a  single  day,  a 
greater  return  than  was  obtained  by  Caxton  in  a  year.  The  ma- 
nnfactnrer,  in  his  turn,  so  arranges  his  mill,  that  his  wool  and  his 
cotton  enter  at  one  door,  and  go  out  at  an  opposite  one,  becom- 
ing at  each  remove,  more  and  more  changed  in  form,  until  the  raw 
material .  that  entered  at  the  one,  goes  out  at  the  other,  ready  for 
use.  In  every  pursuit  of  life,  man  thus  seeks  to  obtain  continnona 
motion;  and  his  progress  toward  wealth  and  power  is  every 
where  seen  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object. 

Looking  throughout  the  world,  we  find  nature  every  where 
applying  force  by  aid  of  continued  motion.  To  develop  electri- 
city,  a  circuit  must  be  formed,  and  this  circuit  is  what  we  find 
around  us  everywhere,  whether  studying  the  n^ption  of  the  winds, 
the  formation  of  the  dew,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  which  carry  it  from  the  heart,  or  throngh  the  veins  by 
which  it  is  returned  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  The  more 
rapid  the  motion,  too,  the  more  is  it  continuous,  and  the  gpreater 
is  the  force  exerted.  The  Rhine,  taking  its  rise  among  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  passes  rapidly  towards  the  ocean,  and  as  it 
carries  ofif  the  water  that  has  been  dissolved,  new  condensations 
are  being  formed  at  a  higher  elevation — thus  furnishing,  for  the  lue 
of  man,  a  motion  that  is  constant  during  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
the  colds  of  winter.  The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi — having  their 
heads  among  the  comparatively  slight  elevations  bordering,  on  the 
cast  and  north,  the  great  valley  of  the  west — have  a  more  slnggish 
motion ;  and,  as  a  c|pseqnence,  those  streams  are  almost  useless 
for  nearly  half  the  year.  Look  where  we  may,  throughout  nature, 
we  see  that  power  exists  in  the  ratio  of  the  continuity  of  motion ; 
and  that  similar  continuity  is  what  man  is  everywhere  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain. 

In  the  movements  of  the  isolated  settler,  however,  there  can  be 
no  continuity.  Dependent  for  supplies  upon  his  powers  of  apprih 
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priatitm,  and  compelled  to  wander  over  extensive  snrfaces,  he 
finds  himself  not  nnfreqnently  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of 
food.  Even  when  snccessful,  he  is  compelled  to  intermit  his 
search,  and  provide  for  effecting  the  change  of  place  required  for 
bringing  his  food,  his  miserable  habitation,  and  himself  together. 
There  arrived,  he  is  forced  to  be,  in  tarn,  cook  and  tailor,  mason 
and  carpenter.  Deprived  of  artificial  light,  his  nights  are  wholly 
nseless,  while  his  power  productively  to  apply  his  days,  is  depend- 
ent altogether  upon  the  chances  of  the  weather. 

Discovering,  however,  at  length,  that  he  has  a  neighbor,  ex- 
changes arise  between  them ;  but,  occupying  different  parts  of  the 
island,  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  approach  each  other 
precisely  as  do  the  stones  with  which  they  pound  their  grain ; 
and  when  they  separate,  the  same  force  is  again  required 
to  bring  them  once  more  together.  Further,  whfen  they  meet, 
difficulties  exist  in  settling  the  terms  of  trade,  by  reason  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  supply  of  the  various  commodities  with  which 
they  desire  to  part.  The  fisherman  has  had  good  luck,  and  has 
taken  many  fish ;  but  chance  has  enabled  the  hunter  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  fish,  and  now  he  wants  only  fruit,  which  the  fisherman 
has  not. — Difference  being,  as  we  already  know,  indispensable 
to  association,  the  want  of  difference  would  here  oppose  a  bar  to 
association  difficult  to  be  surmounted ;  and  that  difficulty  is  seen 
to  exist  in  every  community  in  which  there  are  found  no  differ- 
ences. The  farmer  has  rarely  occasion  to  exchange  with  his 
brother  farmer — the  planter  has  never  need  to  exchange  with  his 
brother  planter,  nor  does  the  shoemaker  require  to  exchange  with 
another  shoemaker ;  and  to  the  absence  of  diversity  of  employ- 
ments it  is  due,  that  in  the  infancy  of  society  there  are  so  many 
obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce,  as  to  render  the  trader, 
who  aids  in  their  removal,  a  most  important  member  of  the  com- 
munity.^ 

In  time,  however,  wealth  and  population  grow,  and  with  that 
growth  there  is  an  increase  of  motion  in  the  community  —  the 
husband  now  exchanging  services  with  the  wife,  the  parents  with 
the  children,  and  the  children  with  each  other — one  providing  fish, 
a  second  meat,  and  a  third  grain ;  while  a  fourth  converts  the  wool 
into  cloth,  and  a  fifth  the  skins  into  shoes.  Motion  now  becomes 
more  continuous,  and  with  this  increase  of  movement  there  is  a 
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steady  Increase  in  the  power  of  man  over  natnre,  att«ided  by  di* 
minntion  of  her  resistance  to  his  further  efforts.  Eyerywhere 
around,  are  seen  other  families,  each  revolTing  on  its  own  axis, 
while  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  steadily  re- 
Tolying  around  a  common  centre ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  we  see 
established  a  system  corresponding  with  that  which  maintains  in 
order  the  wonderful  system  of  the  universe.  At  every  step  we 
witness  an  increased  rapidity  of  motion,  with  increase  of  force  on 
the  part  of  man — exhibited  in  the  fact  that,  great  as  are  his  num- 
bers, he  obtains  steadily  increasing  supplies  of  com  from  a  surface 
that  gave  to  the  original  settler  the  most  scanty  supplies  of  the 
poorest  food. 

With  each  step  gained,  we  find  a  tendency  to  greater  velocity  at 
the  next  one ;  and  as  to  man  has  been  granted  the  capacity  for 
further  progress,  such  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  To  the  first 
little  community,  the  construction  of  a  simple  footpath  was  a  mat- 
ter requiring  great  exertion ;  but  now,  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  it  is  seen  obtaining  in  succession  turnpike  roads, 
plank  roads,  railroads  and  locomotive  engines  ;  and  with  leas 
trouble  than  had  been  at  first  required  to  make  the  path  by  which 
the  products  of  the  chase  had  been  conveyed  on  human  shoul- 
ders. Here  we  have  the  accelerated  motion  that  is  witnessed  in 
a  body  when  falling  towards  the  earth.  In  the  first  second,  it  may 
fall  but  a  single  foot ;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  it  is  found  to 
have  fallen  100  — at  the  end  of  the  second  ten,  400  —  of  the  third, 
900  — fourth,  1600  — fifth,  2500  — and  to  on  until  at  the  end  of 
a  thousand  seconds  it  has  fallen  a  million  of  feet.  Had  it  been 
stopped  at  the  end  of  each  foot  and  required  to  take  a  new  depar- 
ture, it  would  have  fallen  through  a  distance  of  but  a  thousand 
feet ;  but  by  reason  of  the  constantly  increasing  momentum  result- 
ing from  continuous  motion,  it  has  fallen  through  a  thousand 
times  that  distance.  Such,  too,  must  be  the  case  with 'society. 
In  the  outset,  there  is  little  motion  and  little  power  of  progress ; 
but  as  its  members  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  associate,  the 
power  of  further  advance  is  found  to  grow  with  constantly  in- 
creasing rapidity.  The  improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  thirty,  and  they  had  been 
greater  than  those  of  the  century  that  had  preceded  it ;  and  In 
that  century  man  had  obtained  more  power  over  nature  than  had 
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been  acqaired  in  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  days 
of  Alfred,  or  of  Charlemagne. 

In  order,  howerer,  that  there  may  be  continnons  motion  in  so-* 
ciety,  there  must  exist  security  of  person  and  of  property;  bnt  when 
men  are  poor,  and  widely  scattered,  neither  of  these  can  readily 
be  obtained.  There  existing  then  no  law  bnt  that  of  force,  the 
strong  man  is  seen  to  hare  been  everywhere  disposed  to  trample 
apon,  and  plunder,  those  who  were  weak  —  sometimes  seizing  on 
land,  and  compelling  them  to  work  it  for  his  profit ;  at  others, 
placing  himself  across  the  road,  and  forbidding  all  interconrse 
except  npon  terms  to  be  settled  by  himself;  again,  by  requiring 
each  laborer  to  pay  rent,  tax,  or  tailh;  or,  lastly,  by  dispossessing 
them  of  houses,  farms,  and  implements — and,  perhaps,  selling 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  into  slavery,  as  further 
Addition  to  the  spoils  of  "glorious  war."  In  all  these  cases, 
there  is,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  a  retardation  of  motion,  at  the 
cost  of  those  who  live  by  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  by 
appropriation  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  others. 

The  value  of  all  commodities  is  the  measure  of  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  before  they  can  be  obtained.  As  that  resistance 
diminishes,  there  is  a  decline  in  their  value,  and  an  increase 
in  that  of  man.  Whatever  tends  to  promote  increase  in  the 
motion  of  society,  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  former, 
and  to  increase  that  of  the  latter.  Whatever,  on  the  contrary; 
tends  t^  retard  the  movements  of  society,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  association,  or  commerce,  tends  equally  to  pre- 
vent decline  of  values ;  to  retard  the  growth  of  wealth ;  to  arrest 
the  development  of  individuality ;  and  to  diminish  the  value  of 
man. 

§  3.  In  the  picture  thus  far  presented  of  the  movements  of 
early  colonists,  they  have  been  represented  as  heads  of  the  only 
two  families  on  an  island,  each  enjoying  perfect  security  of  person 
and  property — ^both  enabled  to  appropriate  to  their  own  uses  and 
pnrposea  the  whole  produce  of  their  labor — and  both,  therefore, 
enabled  to  pass  steadily  onward  towards  increased  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  conrse 
of  UnngB  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  all  there  have 
rxisted  causes  of  disturbance,  tending  greatly  to  arrest  the  pro- 
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i^ss  of  man ;  bat  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  composition 
of  forces,  it  has  been  deemed  right  to  show  what  would  hare  been 
the  coarse  of  events,  had  no  sach  caases  existed.  That  done,  we 
may  now  examine  into  those  distarbances,  with  a  yiew  to  ascer- 
tain how  each  and  every  of  them  has  tended  to  prodnce  the  course 
of  action  recorded  in  our  historical  books. 

Let  us,  with  that  view,  add  to  the  number  of  occupants  of  the 
island  a  third,  remarkable  for  his  strength  of  arm  —  able,  if  he 
will,  to  dictate  laws  to  his  fellow-colonists  —  and  willing  to  live 
by  their  labor  instead  of  his  own.  Placing  himself  midway  be- 
tween them,  he  says  to  A,  the  occupant  of  one  side  of  the  island 
and  possessor  of  a  canoe,  Bring  your  fish  to  me.  It  wiU  give 
yon  less  trouble  than  you  would  find  in  carrying  them  across  the 
island,  and  I  will  arrange  the  terms  of  the  exchange  between  yon 
and  B."  To  the  latter,  he  says,  **  Bring  me  your  birds,  rabbits,' 
and  squirrels,  and  I  will  negotiate  the  terms  on  which  you  shall 
have  fish." 

To  this  they  might  object,  that  they  were  perfectly  competent 
to  manage  their  own  exchanges,  and  that  they  would  thus  save 
the  expense  of  employing  an  agent ;  and,  were  they  united,  they 
might  oppose  to  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  an  effectual  resist- 
ance. Any  such  effort  at  association  being  likely,  however,  to 
defeat  him  in  his  desire  to  live  at  their  expense,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  any  thing  like  com- 
bination of  action  between  them.  He,  therefore,  stirs  up  strife ; 
and  discord  produces  weakness  and  poverty,  where  association 
would  have  been  productive  of  wealth  and  strength.  The  more 
widely  they  are  held  apart,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labor  that  he  himself  appropriates ;  and  thus,  while 
they  become  from  day  to  day  more  dependent  upon  his  will,  he 
increases  steadily  in  wealth  and  power. 

Their  families,  however,  increasing,  it  occurs  to  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  among  them  that  their  situation  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  enable  them  to 
combine  their  efforts  and  work  together.  Although  A  has  only 
a  bow  and  arrows,  there  exists  no  reason  why  his  son  might  not 
have  a  canoe;  and  the  ocean  around  him  abounds  in  fish. 
Although  B  has  only  a  canoe,  it  would  be  easy  for  his  son  to 
obtain  a  bow  and  arrows ;  and,  thenceforth,  father  and  son  coiikl 
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exchange  fisb  for  meat,  without  the  necessity  for  crossing  thi 
island,  at  great  cost  for  transportation,  and  subject  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  trader  who  has  thus  placed  himself  across  the  road. 
Such  an  increase  in  the  power  of  association,  and  in  the  continu- 
itj  of  motion,  does  not,  howeyer,  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Iftttcr, 
to  whom  traffic  affords  the  means  of  living  in  luxury  at  the  cost 
of  his  poor  dependants ;  nor  will  he  pefmit  it  to  be  done.  Being 
rich,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  help  required  for  maintaining 
his  authority ;  and  among  the  children  of  his  neighbors  there 
are  some  who  would  prefer  to  lire  by  the  labor  of  others  rather 
than  by  their  own.  Poor  and  dissolute,  they  are  ready  to  sell 
their  services  to  an  employer  who  will  enable  them  to  eat,  drink, 
and  make  merry,  in  return  for  aiding  him  in  his  efforts  at  the 
prevention  of  any  intercourse  except  through  himself;  and  the 
hired  ruffian  now  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

Larger  revenues  are  now  required,  and  that  they  may  be 
obtained,  it  is  needed  that  there  be  new  efforts  at  the  prevention 
of  association  at  home,  or  exchange  abroad — without  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions  to  the  trader's  treasury.  With  every 
step  in  that  direction  we  find  a  diminution  in  the  ability  to  con- 
struct machinery  by  help  of  which  to  obtain  power  over  nature, 
or  give  utility  to  the  various  substances  provided  for  the  use  of 
man — an  increase  in  the  value  of  all  commodities  required  for  his 
use,  consequent  upon  the  increase  in  the  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  they  can  be  obtained  —  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
man  —  and  a  diminution  in  his  progress  towards  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  power.  How  far  the  view  thus  presented  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  history,  we  may  now  examine. 

In  the  absence  of  wealth,  or  of  the  power  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  nature  that  marks  the  origin  of  society,  man  is  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  unassisted  efforts  for  obtaining  a  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  intellectual  faculties  being  then 
scarcely  at  all  developed,  he  is  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  his  physical  powers ;  and  these  being  necessarily  widely 
different  in  different  persons,  there  is,  at  this  period,  the  greatest 
Inequality  of  condition.  The  child  and  the  woman  are  then  the 
slaves  of  parents  and  of  husbands ;  while  those  who,  from  disease 
or  age,  are  incapacitated  from  labor,  become,  in  turn,  slaves  to 
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their  children,  and  are  generally  abandoned  to  perifih  for  want 
of  food. 

In  the  hunter  state,  when  man  merely  appropriates  the  sponta- 
neous gifts  of  nature,  brute  force  constitutes  his  only  wealth. 
Compelled  to  constant  and  severe  exercise  in  search  of  food,  while 
deficient  in  the  clothing  required  for  the  maintenance  of  animal 
heat,  the  waste  is  great,  and  large  supplies  of  food  are  conse- 
quently required ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  hunters  and 
trappers  of  the  West  are  allowed  no  less  than  eight  pounds  of 
meat  per  day. 

The  necessities  of  man  are  thus  very  great,  while  his  powers 
are  very  small.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  eqtial  to  one  and  a 
quarter  square  miles,  are  required,  as  we  are  told,  for  furnishing 
to  man  in  the  hunter  state  the  same  quantity  of  food  that  could 
be  obtained  from  half  an  acre  under  cultivation.  Famines  being 
therefore  frequent,  men  are  forced  to  have,  at  times,  recourse 
to  the  onost  nauseous  food  ;  aud  hence  it  is,  that  on  one  hand  we 
find  the  eaters  of  earth,  and  on  another  the  eaters  of  men  —  both 
belonging  to  that  stage  of  society  in  which  man  is  least  abundant, 
and  may  exercise  at  will  his  right  of  selecting  among  the  poor  and 
the  rich  soils,  that  then  so  much  abound.  Being,  howerer,  but 
nature's  slave,  she  presents  to  his  occupation  of  rich  soils,  obstacles 
so  entirely  insuperable  as  to  force  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  com- 
mence everywhere  on  the  poorer  ones  —  those  whose  natural  quali- 
ties least  fit  them  to  yield  a  return  to  labor.  Food  has,  therefore, 
great  value,  because  obtained  at  the  cost  of  infinite  effort. 

Game  becoming,  from  year  to  year,  more  scarce,  famines  be- 
come more  frequent ;  and  this  involves  a  necessity  for  change  of 
place.  That,  in  its  turn,  produces  a  necessity  for  dispossessing 
the  fortunate  owners  of  places  in  which  food  can  more  read- 
ily be  obtained ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  deficiency  of  power  over 
nature  compels  man  everywhere  to  become  the  robber  of  his 
fellow-man.  The  land  in  which  he  was  bom  having  for  him  but 
small  attractive  power — his  stay  in  it  having  been  little  else  than 
a  constant  succession  of  sufferings  for  want  of  food — ^he  is  always 
ready  to  shift  his  quarter  in  search  of  plunder ;  as  we  see  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Camanches,  and  other  savage  tribes  of  the  West 
So  has  it  everywhere  been.  The  history  of  the  world,  throughout, 
shows  us  the  people  of  the  higher  and  poorer  lands — those  of  the 
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region  of  the  Himalayas,  the  early  Oermans,  the  Swis^  and  the 
Highlanders — ^plondering  those  whose  peaceful  habits  had  enabled 
them  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  to  cultivate  the  more  product- 
i?e  soils. 

In  the  early  period,  there  being  little  property  of  any  kind,  we 
see  the  strong  men  ererywhere  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
large  bodies  of  land ;  while  men,  women,  and  children  haVe  been 
converted  into  property,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  forced  to  work  for 
masters  who  perform  the  part  of  traders — standing  between  those 
who  produced  and  those  who  desired  to  consume ;  and  taking  the 
whole  results  of  the  labor  of  the  first,  while  giving  to  the  last  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  The  whole 
business  of  the  great  proprietor  consisting  in  the  prevention  of 
any  combination  of  effort  between  his  slaves,  the  more  perfectly 
that  object  is  attained,  the  larger  is  always  the  proportion  of  the 
products  retained  by  him,  and  the  smaller  that  divided  among  those 
who  had  labored  for  their  production,  and  those  who  required 
them  for  consumption. 

Trade  thus  commences  with  the  traffic  in  bones,  muscles,  and 
blood — the  trade  in  man.  The  warrior  buys  his  commodities  in 
the  cheapest  market,  stealing  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night, 
burning  their  villages,  murdering  the  males,  and  making  prisoners 
of  the  women  and  children.  His  glory  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  murders,  and  his  wealth  grows  with  the  amount  of 
booty  he  has  been  enabled  to  secure.  Retaining  for  his  own  uses 
and  purposes  as  many  of  his  prisoners  as  are  required,  the  remain- 
der are  sold  to  other  traders,  who,  having  bought  in  the  cheapest 
market,  transport  their  property  elsewhere,  in  search  of  the  dear- 
est one,  in  which  to  sell  at  the  largest  profit. 

At  this  period  of  society,  men  are  always  found  either  among 
the  highlands  of  the  interior,  or  on  small  and  rocky  islands,  like 
those  of  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas,  on  which  the  formation  of  a 
soil  for  cultivation  is  a  process  that  is  very  slow  indeed.  There 
being  no  roads,  communication  by  land  is  very  difficult,  and  the 
little  that  exists,  is  maintained  by  means  of  boats  or  ships,  for  the 
preparation  and  management  of  which  these  island  people  are 
early  fitted ;  and  here  it  is,  therefore,  that  trade,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  is  first  developed.  The  facilities  for  trade  being,  how- 
erer,  accompanied  by  equal  facility  for  robbing  and  murdering  the 
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people  on  the  coast,  and  preventing  any  commerce  that  shall  not 
contribute  to  the  trader's  profit,  piracy  and  trade  grow  naturally 
up  together.  In  time,  however,  population  increasing,  it  is  foond 
more  profitable  to  establish  themselves  at  places  through  which 
exchanges  must  necessarily  be  made — ^there  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  exchangers ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  great  cities  to  have 
risen  on  the  sites  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Corinth,  Palmyra,  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, and  others  whose  growth  was  due  exclusively  to  trade. 

§  4.  Every  act  of  association  being,  as  has  been  said,  an  act 
of  commerce,  the  maintenance  of  commerce  it  is  that  constitutes 
society.  Man,  therefore,  seeks  commerce,  association,  or  combi- 
nation, with  his  fellow-men.  It  is  the  first  necessity,  and  without 
it  he  is  not  the  being  to  which  we  attach  the  idea  of  man.  The 
warrior  opposes  obstacles  to  commerce  by  preventing  all  inter- 
course except  that  which  passes  through  himself.  The  great 
landed  proprietor  and  owner  of  slaves  is  the  middle-man  —  the 
trader — who  regulates  all  the  exchanges  made  by  the  people 
owned  by  him,  with  other  perscfhs,  the  property  of  his  neighbors. 
The  trader  in  merchandise  opposes  obstacles  to  all  commerce 
carried  on  without  his  aid  —  desiring  everywhere  to  have  a  mono- 
poly, in  order  that  the  producer  of  food  may  obtain  but  little 
cloth,  and  that  the  maker  of  cloth  may  be  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  little  food — his  principle  being  to  buy  at  theHowest  price^ 
and  sell  at  the  highest. 

The  words  commerce  and  trade  are  commonly  regarded  as  con- 
vertible terms,  yet  are  the  ideas  they  express  so  widely  different 
as  to  render  it  essential  that  their  difference  be  clearly  understood. 
All  men  are  prompted  to  associate  and  combine  with  each  other — 
to  exchange  ideas  and  services  iriVA  each  other — and  thus  to  main- 
tain COMMERCE.  Some  men  seek  to  perform  exchanges  y^w  other 
men,  and  thus  to  maintain  trade. 

Commerce  is  the  object  everywhere  desired,  and  everywhere 
sought  to  be  accomplished.  Traffic  is  the  instrumenf  used  by 
commerce  for  its  accomplishment  —  and  the  greater  the  neceadtf 
for  the  instrument,  the  less  is  the  power  of  those  who  require  to 
use  it.  The  nearer  the  consumer  and  the  producer — and  the 
more  perfect  the  power  of  association  —  the  less  is  the  necessltj 
'or  the  trader's  services,  but  the  greater  are  the  powers  of  those 
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who  produce  and  consome,  and  desire  to  maintain  commerce. 
The  more  distant  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  the  trader's 
serrices,  and  the  greater  is  his  power — ^bnt  the  poorer  and  weaker 
become  the  prodacers  and  the  consumers,  and  the  smaller  is  the 
commerce. 

The  Talae  of  all  commodities  being  the  measure  of  the  obsta- 
cles standing  in  the  way  of  their  attainment,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  former  will  increase  with  every  increase  of  the  latter,  and 
that  every  step  in  that  direction  will  be  attended  by  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  man.  The  necessity  for  using  the  services  of  the  trader 
constituting  an  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce,  and 
tending  to  enhance  the  value  of  things,  while  depressing  that  of 
man^  to  whatever  extent  it  can  be  diminished,  to  the  same 
extent  must  it  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  first,  and  in- 
crease that  of  the  last.  That  diminution  comes  with  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  population,  with  the  development  of  individuality, 
and  with  the  increase  in  the  power  of  association ;  and  commerce 
grows  always  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  increase  of  power  over 
the  ingtrument  known  as  trade,  precisely  as  we  see  it  to  do  in 
reference  to  roads,  wagons,  ships,  and  other  instruments.  The 
men  who  buy  and  sell,  who  traffic  and  transport,  desire  to  pre- 
vent association,  and  thus  to  preclude  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  more  perfectly  their  object  is  accomplished,  the 
larger  is  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  passing  through  their 
hands,  retained  by  them ;  and  the  smaller  the  proportion  to  be 
divided  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  may  take  the  post-office,  an  admira- 
ble machine  for  maintaining  commerce  in  words^  and  ideas,  but 
totally  useless  to  persons  who  live  near  together.  Separate  the 
latter,  and  the  machine  becomes  a  necessity,  with  great  diminu- 
Uon  in  the  power  to  maintain  commerce.  Bring  them  together 
again,  and  the  necessity  disappears,  with  great  increase  of  com- 
merce— conversation  being  accompanied  by  a  rapidity  in  the 
motion  of  ideas  that  enables  half  an  hour  to  accomplish  more 
than  might  have  been  done  with  a  correspondence  of  a  year. 
The  letter-writers  are  the  people  who  maintain  commerce,  while 
the  letter-carriers  are  the  traders,  used  by  them  for  its  mainte- 
nance. In  the  early  periods  of  society  the  obstacles  to  this  com- 
merce having  been  very  great,  its  amount  was,  consequently,  very 
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small  indeed.  The  trade  in  letters  has  been  a  monopoly  of  govem* 
ments  that  have  dictated  the  terms  upon  which  commerce  could 
be  maintained — but,  with  the  progress  of  population  and  of 
wealth,  the  people  of  various  conntries  have  been  enabled  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  trader ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse* 
qnence,  commerce  has  largely  grown.  Even  now,  however,  the 
intercourse  between  this  country  and  Europe  is  heavily  taxed  by 
means  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  Great  Britain,  which 
permits  no  letter  to  pass  over  its  limited  territory,  but  at  a  cost 
nearly  equal  to  that  required  for  transporting  it  across  the  thon- 
sands  of  miles  of  ocean  that  lie  between  the  continents. 

Ships  are  not  commerce,  nor  are  wagons,  sailors,  letter-car- 
riers, brokers,  or  commission  merchants.  The  necessity  for  using 
them  constitutes  an  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
and  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  commodities  requiring  their 
aid  in  passing  from  the  consumer  to  the  producer.  The  trader 
desires  to  increase  that  value,  buying  cheaply  and  selling  dearly 
— thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  instrument  used  by  commerce. 
The  real  parties  to  the  exchange  desire  the  reverse  of  this,  thus 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  instrument j  and  increasing  that  of 
those  who  use  it.  The  greater  the  power  of  the  trader,  the  smaller 
must  be  commerce ;  whereas  the  more  perfect  the  power  of  the 
principals,  the  greater  must  it  be. 

That  the  necessity  for  employing  the  trader  and  transporter  k 
felt,  by  all  who  have  exchanges  to  make,  to  be  an  obstacle,  Is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  every  measure  tending  to  the  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  or  to  the  improvement  of  communications — 
and  consequently  to  the  reduction  of  their  power — is  universally 
hailed  as  leading  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  other 
portions  of  society.  The  laborer  rejoices  when  demand  for  his 
services  is  brought  to  his  door  by  the  erection  of  a  mill  or  a  fur- 
nace, or  the  construction  of  a  road.  The  fanner  rejoices  in  the 
opening  of  a  market  close  at  hand,  giving  him  consumers  for  his 
food.  His  land  rejoices  in  the  home  consumption  of  its  products, 
for  its  owner  is  thereby  enabled  to  return  to  it  their  refuse  in  tiie 
form  of  manure.  The  planter  rejoices  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  m 
his  neighborhood,  giving  him  a  market  for  his  cotton  and  his  food. 
The  parent  rejoices  when  a  market  for  their  labor  enables  his  bobs 
and  his  daughters  readily  to  supply  themselves  with  the  food  and 
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clothing  they  require.  Every  one  rejoices  in  the  growth  of  a 
home  market  for  labor  and  it^  products,  for  commerce  is  then 
increasing  surely  and  rapidly ;  and  every  one  mourns  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  home  market,  for  it  is  one  whose  deficiencies  cannot 
elsewhere  be  supplied.  Labor  and  its  products  are  then  wasted 
— the  power  of  consumption  diminishes  with  diminution  of  the 
power  of  production  —  commerce  becomes  languid  —  labor  and 
land  diminish  in  value  —  and  laborer  and  land-owner  become 
daily  poorer  than  before. 

Every  step  in  the  former  direction  is  attended  with  increase  in 
the  continuity  of  motion  among  the  people  who  produce  and  con- 
sume— with  increase  in  the  power  of  association  and  combination 

—  and  increase  of  freedom.  Every  one  tending  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  trader,  or  any  other  of  the  instruments  used  by  com- 
merce, is  attended,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  man,  and  a  decline  of  freedom ;  and  that  this  must 
necessarily  be  so,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect,  that  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  freedom  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  a  consequence  of 
man's  increased  power  over  the  machinery  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  As  axes  and  steam-engines  are  im- 
proved in  quality,  the  men  who  use  them  acquire  a  constantly 
increased  control  over  the  constantly  augmenting  products  of 
their  labor,  attended  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  ability  to 
become  themselves  owners  of  such  machines.  As  the  machinery 
required  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  exchanges,  is  improved 
in  quality,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  acquire  a  constantly 
increased  control  over  the  products  of  their  labo)r,  with  steady 
tendency  to  come  nearer  together,  and  to  emancipate  themselves 
ahogether  from  the  trader's  power. 

Trade  tending  necessarily  towards  centralization,  every  step 
in  that  direction,  whether  in  the  moral  or  material  world,  is  an 
approach  to  slavery  and  death.  Commerce,  on  the  contrary, 
tending  towards  the  establishment  of  local  centres  and  local  action, 

—  every  movement  in  that  direction  is  an  approach  to  freedom. 
Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the  one,  tends  to  destruc- 
tion of  individuality  and  decrease  in  the  power  of  association  — 
but  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the  other,  tends  to 
dev^opment  of  mind  and  to  increase  in  the  desire  of  association. 
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and  in  the  power  to  enjoy  the  vast  advantages  that  everywhrn 
resnlt  from  it. 

The  movements  of  trade  being,  like  those  of  war,  greatly 
dependent  on  the  will  of  individaals,  are  necessarily  very  spas- 
modic. Collected  together  in  great  cities,  traders  find  it  easy  to 
combine  their  operations,  when  it  is  desired  to  depress  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  they  seek  to  obtain,  or  to  raise  those  of  the 
things  they  abeady  possess ;  and  thns  do  they  obtain  power  to 
tax  both  the  consumers  and  the  prodncers.  Commerce,  on  the 
contrary,  tends  to  produce  steadiness  and  regularity,  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  trader. — Regularity  of  motion  is  essen- 
tial  to  its  continuity,  as  is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with 
the  movements  of  machinery.  A  steam-engine  that  was  spasmo- 
dic in  its  action  could  not  turn  out  good  cloth  or  flour,  nor  could 
the  machine  itself  long  continue  to  exist.  Slight  as  are  the 
changes  produced  by  a  little  excess  of  steam  at  one  moment,  or  a 
corresponding  deficiency  at  another,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
invent  a  governor^  whose  action  should  tend  to  the  production  of 
perfect  steadiness  of  motion  ;  and  the  result  was  thus  obtained. 

Without  steadiness,  there  can  be  no  durability  of  machinery ; 
and  that  quality  is  as  essential  to  society  as  it  can  be  to  the 
steam-engine  or  the  watch.  With  the  growth  of  commerce,  it 
increases,  and  therefore  is  it,  that  in  all  communities  in  which  the 
power  of  association  is  growing,  because  of  increased  diversifica- 
tion of  employments,  and  increased  development  of  individuality, 
we  witness  a  constant  increase  of  strength  and  power.  Steadiness 
diminishes  with  the  increased  necessity  for  trade ;  and  therefore  it 
it  that  in  all  communities  in  which  employments  have  become 
less  diversified,  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  of  both  strength 
and  power.  "  Strength,"  says  Carlyle,  **  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  spasms,  but  in  the  stout  bearing  of  burdens" — and  in  this  it  is, 
as  there  will  be  occasion  to  show,  that  trading  communities  have 
always  failed. 

War  and  trade  regard  man  as  the  instrument  to  be  used, 
whereas  commerce  regards  trade  as  the  instrument  to  be  used  by 
man  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  man  declines  when  the  power  of  the 
warrior  and  trader  grows,  and  rises  as  that  power  declines. 

Wealth  increases,  as  the  value  of  commodities  —  or  the  cost  at 
which  they  may  be  reproduced  —  declines.    Values  tend  to  de- 
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dino  with  every  elimination  bf  the  power  of  the  trader — and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  see  wealth  to  increase  so  rapidly  when  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  are  brought  into  close  connection  with  each 
other.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  in  opposition  to  a  well- 
known  physical  law,  from  the  study  of  which  we  learn,  that  with 
erery  diminution  in  the  machinery  required  for  producing  a  giren 
effect,  there  is  a  diminution  of  friction  and  consequent  increase  of 
power.  The  friction  of  commerce  results  from  the  necessity  for 
the  serrices  of  the  trader,  his  ships,  and  his  wagons.  As  that 
necessity  diminishes — as  men  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  asso- 
ciate—  there  is  diminution  of  friction,  with  constant  tendency 
towards  continuous  motion  among  the  various  portions  of  society, 
with  rapid  increase  of  individuality  and  of  the  power  of  further 
progress. 

Commerce,  then,  is  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Trade  is  the  instrument.  The  more  that  man  becomes  master  of 
the  instrument,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object.  The  more  the  instrument  becomes 
master  of  him,  the  less  is  that  tendency,  and  the  smaller  must  be 
the  amount  of  commerce.  These  things  premised,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  process  by  means  of  which  society  is 
formed. 

§  5.  In  science,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  it  is  the  most 
abstract  and  general  that  is  first  developed,  leaving  the  concrete 
and  special  to  follow  slowly  in  the  rear ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
pnrsnits  of  man.  To  rob  and  murder  our  fellow-men  —  to  seek 
glory  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  towns  and  cities — requires 
no  scientific  knowledge ;  whereas  agriculture  is  a  pursuit  calling 
at  every  moment  for  the  aid  of  science.  So,  again,  is  it  with  trad- 
ing, which  makes  but  small  demand  upon  the  intellectual  faculties. 
To  the  postman  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  letter  he  delivers 
carries  with  it  news  of  war  or  peace,  births  or  deaths.  To  the 
dealer  in  cotton  or  sugar,  it  matters  little  whether  his  commodities 
grow  on  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys,  on  trees,  or  on  shrubs.  To  the 
dealer  in  slaves,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  chattel  be  male  or 
female,  parent  or  child ;  all  that  he  requires  to  know  being,  whe- 
ther, having  bought  it  cheaply,  he  can  sell  it  dearly.  Trade  is  to 
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commerce  what  mathematicB  are  to  science.  Both  are  imtrumeuii 
to  be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object. 

The  abstract  mathematics  deal  simplj  with  number  and  form, 
whereas  chemistry  looks  to  the  decomposition,  and  physiologj  to 
the  recomposition,  of  the  material  of  bodies.  Trade  deals  with 
bodies  to  be  moved  or  exchanged,  having  no  reference  to  the 
qualities  by  which  one  body  is  distinguished  from  another; 
whereas,  commerce  looks  to  the  decomposition  and  recompodtion 
of  the  various  forces  of  society  resulting  from  the  power  to  asso- 
ciate, and  the  exercise  of  the  habit  of.  association.  Trade, 
abstract  and  general,  is,  like  war,  early  developed,  whereas 
agriculture  and  commerce  require,  for  their  development,  a  great 
advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  power.  The  savage  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  Is  as 
keen  a  trader  as  the  one  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
New  York  or  London ;  and  the  first  desire  of  the  Russian  serf  is 
to  become  a  dealer  in  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  other  hands. 

In  the  early  periods  of  society,  robbery  and  murder  were  deified 
under  the  names  of  Odin,  and  of  Mars.  Alexander  and  Cflesar, 
Tamerlane  and  Nadir  Shah,  Drake  and  Cavendish,  Wallenstein 
and  Napoleon,  were  great,  because  of  the  number  of  murders  they 
had  committed,  and  of  towns  and  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
"  merchant-princes"  of  Venice,  and  of  Genoa,  were  great,  because 
of  the  large  fortunes  they  had  realized  from  buying  and  selling 
slaves  and  other  merchandise — doing  nothing  themselves  but 
stand  between  the  people  who  produced  and  those  who  con- 
sumed—  thus  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  the  conunodities 
passing  through  their  hands,  at  the  cost  of  all  who  foond 
themselves  forced  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  their  enormous 
fortunes. 

In  this  condition  of  society,  the  only  qualities  that  command 
respect  among  men  are  brute  force  and  craft — the  one  properly 
represented  by  Ajax,  while  the  other  is  personified  in  the  wise 
Ulysses.  The  morals  of  war  and  of  trade  are  the  same.  The 
warrior  r^'oices  in  deceiving  his  antagonist,  all  being  fair  in  war; 
while  the  trader  acquires  the  res}>ect  of  his  friends  by  help  of  t 
large  fortune,  acquired,  perhai>s,  by  supplying  the  poor  negroes 
of  Africa  with  guns  that  exploded  at  the  first  attempt  to  fire 
them  —  or  cloth  that  fell  to  pieces  on  the  first  attempt  to  wadi 
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it.  In  both,  the  end  is  seen  to  sanctify  the  means — the  onlj 
test  of  right  being  found  in  success  or  failure.  Pre-eminence  of 
soldiers  and  traders  maj,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  barbarism.  , 

The  object  of  the  warrior-chief  being  that  of  preventing  the 
existence  of  any  motion  in  society  except  that  which  centres  in 
himself,  he  monopolizes  land,  and  destroys  the  power  of  volun- 
tary association  among  the  men  he  uses  as  his  instruments.  The 
soldier,  obeying  the  word  of  command,  is  so  far  from  holding 
idmself  responsible  to  Ood,  or  man,  for  the  observance  of  the 
rights  of  person  or  of  property,  that  he  glories  in  the  extent  of 
his  robberies,  and  in  the  number  of  his  murders.  The  man  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  adorns  his  person  with  the  scalps  of  his 
butchered  enemies,  while  the  more  civilized  murderer  contents 
himself  with  adding  a  ribbon  to  the  decoration  of  his  coat ;  but 
both  are  sava;ges  alike.  The  trader  —  equally  with  the  soldier 
seeking  to  prevent  any  movement  except  that  which  centres  in 
himself — also  uses  irresponsible  machines.  The  sailor  is  among 
the  most  brutalized  of  human  beings,  bound,  like  the  soldier,  to 
obey  orders,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  back  seamed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whip.  The  human  machines  used  by  war  and  trade 
are  the  only  ones,  except  the  negro  slave,  who  are  now  flogged. 

The  soldier  desires  labor  to  be  cheap,  that  recruits  may  readUy 
be  obtained.  The  great  land-owner  desires  it  may  be  cheap,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  large  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  land ;  and  the  trader  desires  it  to  be  cheap, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  he  will 
boy,  as  well  as  those  upon  which  he  will  sell. 

The  object  of  all  being  thus  identical — that  of  obtaining  power 
over  their  fellow-men — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  the 
trader  and  the  soldier  so  uniformly  helping,  and  being  helped  by, 
each  other.  The  bankers  of  Rome  were  as  ready  to  furnish  ma- 
terial aid  to  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  as  are  now  those  of 
London,,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna,  to  grant  it  to  the  Em- 
perors of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  —  and  as  indifferent  as 
they  in  relation  to  the  end  for  whose  attainment  it  was  destined 
to  be  used.  War  and  trade  thus  travel  together,  as  is  shown 
by  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  only  difference  between  wars  ^ 
made  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  those  for  the  maintenance  of 
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monopolies  of  trade,  being,  that  the  yiralencc  of  the  latter  is  mncti 
greater  than  is  that  of  the  former.  The  conqueror — seeking  poli* 
tical  power — ^is  sometimes  moved  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow-men ;  bat  the  trader,  in  pursuit  of  power,  is  ani- 
mated by  no  other  idea  than  that  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest — cheapening  merchandise 
in  the  one,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  the  producers,  and  in- 
creasing his  price  in  the  other,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  the 
consumers.  Both  profit  by  whatever  tends  to  dinunution  in  the 
power  of  voluntary  association,  and  consequent  decline  of  com- 
merce. The  soldier  forbids  the  holding  of  meetings  among  bis 
subjects.  The  slave-owner  interdicts  his  people  from  assembling 
together,  except  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places,  as  meet  his 
approbation.  The  shipmaster  rejoices  when  the  men  of  England 
separate  from  each  other,  and  transport  themselves  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  Canada  and  Australia,  because  it  enhances  fireigfats ; 
and  the  trader  rejoices  because  the  more  widely  men  are  scat- 
tered, the  more  they  need  the  service  of  the  middle-man,  and  the 
richer  and  more  powerful  does  he  become  at  their  expense. 

§  6.  Closely  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  trader,  and 
next  in  the  order  of  development,  come  the  labors  given  to  effect- 
ing changes  of  place.  In  the  early  periods,  these  are  almost  alto- 
gether limited  to  changing  the  places  of  men  who  are  held  as 
slaves,  as  we  see  now  to  be  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  to  some  extent  in  our  Southern  States.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  camel-driver,  the  wagoner,  and  the  sailor,  appear  upon 
the  scene  —  a  highly  important  portion  of  society,  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  muscular  effort  required  for  moving  a  little 
merchandise.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  the  earliest  in  develop- 
ment is  that  which  makes  least  demand  for  knowledge.  To  the 
wagoner,  it  is  indifferent  what  it  is  he  carries,  whether  cotton, 
rum,  or  prayer-books ;  and  to  the  sailor,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
he  carries  gunpowder  to  the  African,  or  clothing  to  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  —  provided  he  is  satisfied  with  the  price 
paid  for  the  work  of  transportation.  With  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  population,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, the  necessity  for  transportation  declines,  while  the  facilitiei 
for  effecting  changes  of  place  as  steadily  increase.    The  tompikf 
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road,  and  the  railroad,  replace  in  qaick  saccession  the  Indian 
path,  as  the  ship  and  the  steamer  replace  the  canoe ;  and  with  every 
step  in  this  direction,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
society  required  to  be  so  employed,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and  mental  powers  that  may 
be  giyen  to  the  work  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  things  suscep- 
tible of  bdng  carried. 

§  7.  Next  in  the  order  of  development  come  mechanical  and 
chemical  changes  of  matter  in  form,  more  concrete  and  special, 
and  requiring  a  much  higher  degree  of  knowledge. 

A  branch  torn  from  a  tree  sufficed  Cain  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Abel ;  but  he  would  have  required  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  used  for  making  a  knife,  before  he 
could  have  converted  it  into  a  bow,  or  the  trunk  from  which 
it  had  been  torn,  into  a  canoe.  The  skin  may  be  torn  from 
a  deer  and  used  for  a  garment ;  but  it  requires  some  knowledge 
to  enable  the  poor  savage  of  the  West  to  convert  it  into  a  moc- 
casin. The  stone  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  but  it 
requires  some  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  matter  to  dis- 
cover that  it  contains  iron,  and  still  further  knowledge  to  be 
enabled  to  convert  iron  into  swords  and  spades. 

With  that  knowledge  comes  man's  power  over  matter — or,  in 
other  words,  his  wealth ;  and  with  every  increase  of  power,  he  is 
more  and  more  enabled  to  live  in  connection  with  his  fellow-men 
—  associating  with  them  for  the  establishment,  or  maintenance, 
of  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property.  Motion  becomes  more 
continuous,  with  steady  increaC^  of  its  rapidity ;  and  with  every 
such  increase  society  tends  to  take  upon  itself  a  more  natural  and 
consistent  form — the  proportion  of  those  who  live  by  appropria- 
tion steadOy  declining,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  those  who  live  by  the  exertion  of  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectnal  faculties.  Right  tends,  therefore,  to  Mumph  over  might, 
with  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  labors  of  the  community 
required  for  self-defence,  and  corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion  that  may  be  given  to  the  work  of  obtaining  power  over 
the  forces  of  nature ;  and  with  every  step  in  this  direction  the  feel- 
ing  of  die  reqM>nsibility  which  attends  the  exercise  of  power  tends 
steadily  to  increase. 
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§  8.  Following  the  above  in  order  of  deyelopment,  come  tht 
labors  given  to  effecting  vital  changes  in  the  forms  of  matter,  and 
attended  with  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  things  suscepti- 
ble of  being  converted,  transported,  sold,  or  bought. 

The  labors  of  the  miller  make  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  food 
to  be  eaten,  nor  do  those  of  the  spinner  increase  the  quantity  of 
cotton  to  be  worn ;  but  to  those  of  the  farmer  we  are  indebted  for 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  com  and  of  wool. 

The  exercise  of  that  power  is  limited  to  the  earth  alone.  Man 
fashions  and  exchanges,  but  he  cannot,  with  all  his  science, 
fashion  the  elements  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  into  a  g^rain  of 
com,  or  a  lock  of  wool.  A  part  of  his  labor  being  given 
to  the  fashioning  of  the  great  machine  itself,  produces  changes 
that  are  permanent :  the  drain,  once  cut,  remaining  a  drain ;  and 
the  limestone,  once  reduced  to  lime,  not  again  becoming  lime- 
stone. Passing  into  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  it  ever  alter 
takes  its  part  in  the  same  round  with  the  clay  with  which  it  has 
been  combined.  The  iron  msting,  gradually  passes  into  the 
soil,  to  take  its  part  with  the  clay  and  the  lime.  That  portion 
of  man's  labor  gives  him  wages  while  preparing  the  machine  for 
greater  future  production  ;  but  that  which  he  expends  in  fashion- 
ing and  exchanging  the  products  of  the  machine  produces  tempo- 
rary results,  and  gives  him  wages  alone.  Whatever  tends  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  labor  required  for  fashioning  and  ex- 
changing, tends  to  augment  the  proportion  that  may  be  given  to 
increasing  the  quantity  of  things  that  may  be  changed  again  in 
form,  and  to  developing  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  and  thus,  while 
increasing  the  present  retum  to^  labor,  preparing  for  farther 
increase. 

The  first  poor  cultivator  obtains  for  his  year's  wages  a  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  pounding  of  which  between  stones  requires  much 
labor ;  and  yet  is  most  imperfectly  done.  Had  he  a  mill  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  would  have  better  flour;  and  he  would  have 
almost  his  whole  time  to  bestow  upon  his  land.  He  puUs  up 
his  grain.  Had  he  a  scythe,  he  would  have  more  time  for  the 
preparation  of  the  machine  of  production.  He  loses  his  axe, 
and  it  requires  many  days  of  travel  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an* 
other.  His  machine  loses  the  time  and  the  manure,  both  of 
which  would  have  been  saved  had  the  axe-maker  been  at  hand. 
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The  real  advantage  derived  from  the  mill  and  the  scythe,  and 
from  the  proximity  of  the  axe-maker,  consists  simply  in  economiz- 
ing time,  and  enabling  him  to  devote  his  labor  more  continnoosly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  great  machine  of  production ;  and  such 
is  the  case  with  all  the  machinery  of  preparation  and  exchange. 
The  plough  enabling  him  to  do  as  mach  in  one  day  as  with  a 
spade  he  could  do  in  many,  the  time  thus  gained  may  be  ap- 
plied to  drainage.  The  steam-engine  draining  as  much  as  with- 
out it  would  require  thousands  of  days  of  labor,  he  has  now 
more  leisure  to  marl,  or  lime,  his  land.  The  more  he  can  ex- 
tract from  his  machine  the  greater  is  its  value— everything  he 
takes  being,  by  the  very  act  of  taking  it,  changed  in  form  to  fit 
it  for  further  production.  The  machine,  therefore,  improves  by 
use,  whereas  spades,  and  ploughs,  and  steam-engines,  and  all 
other  instruments  used  by  man,  are  but  the  various  forms  into 
which  he  fashions  parts  of  the  great  original  machine,  to  dis- 
appear in  the  act  of  being  used ;  as  much  so  as  food,  though  not 
quite  so  rapidly.  The  earth  is  the  great  labor  savings'  bank,  and 
the  value  to  man  of  all  other  things,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
tendency  to  aid  him  in  increasing  his  deposits  in  that  only  bank 
whose  dividends  are  constantly  increasing,  while  its  capital  is  per- 
petually augmenting.  That  it  may  continue  for  ever  so  to  do, 
all  that  it  asks  is,  that  motion  may  be  maintained  by  returning  to 
it  the  refuse  of  its  produce  —  the  manure ;  and  that  such  may  be 
the  case,  it  is  required  that  the  consumer  and  the  producer  take 
their  places  by  each  other.  That  done,  every  change  that  is 
effected  becomes  permanent,  and  tends  to  facilitate  other  and 
greater  changes.  The  whole  business  of  the  farmer  consisting 
in  making  and  improving  soils,  the  earth  rewards  him  for  his 
kindness  by  giving  him  more  and  more  food  the  more  attention 
he  bestows  upon  her. 

The  great  pursuit  of  man  is  agriculture.  It  is  the  science  that 
requires  the  greatest  amount  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore is  it  that  it  is  everywhere  latest  in  development.  It  is  only 
now,  indeed,  that  it  is  becoming  a  science ;  and  it  is  doing  so  by 
aid  of  geological,  chemical,  and  physiological  knowledge,  the 
most  of  which  is,  itself,  but  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  later,  too,  because  most  exposed  to  interference  from 
soldiers,  traders,  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  appropria- 
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tion.  The  warrior  feels  himself  safe  within  the  walk  of  his  cas- 
tie;  the  trader,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  maker  of  swords 
and  battle-axes,  shnt  themselves  np  within  the  town;  and  that 
town  is  itself  always  placed  on  the  highest  land  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  a  view  to  the  secaritj  of  its  occupants — as  maj  be 
seen  in  the  earlj  ones  of  Greece  and  India,  Italy  and  France.  The 
agricaltaral  laborer,  on  the  contrary,  being  forced  to  labor  with- 
out the  city  walls,  his  property  is  ravaged  on  every  occasion  of 
difference  between  the  trading  community  of  which  he  forma  a 
part,  and  those  to  which  he  is  a  neighbor.  On  every  such  occa- 
sion, motion  is  intermitted,  and  he  is  forced  to  seek  protection  for 
himself  and  his  family  within  the  city  walls — a  proceeding  involv- 
ing daily  intermission  of  effort  by  reason  of  the  distance  between 
the  scene  of  his  daily  labor  and  his  place  of  refuge.  The  more 
the  power  of  man  over  nature,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation for  the  general  security,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  peace — and  then  it  is  that  wealth  tends 
to  increase  with  daily  augmenting  force. 

§  9.  Last  in  the  order  of  development  comes  commerce.  Every 
act  of  association  being  an  act  of  commerce,  the  latter  tends,  neces- 
sarily, to  increase  as,  with  the  growth  of  power  over  nature,  men  are 
enabled  to  obtain  larger  supplies  of  food  from  constantly  diminish- 
ing surfaces.  While  cultivating  the  poor  soils  alone,  and  forced 
to  remain  distant  from  each  other,  the  power  to  maintain  com- 
merce scarcely  exists,  as  we  see  to  be  now  the  case  in  Bossia, 
Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Mexico ;  but  then  it  is  that  the  power  of  the 
soldier,  the  trader,  and  of  others  who  live  by  appropriation,  is  the 
greatest.  With  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth,  men  find 
themselves  enabled  to  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth ;  and 
now  they  have  more  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  for  the  construction  of  machinery  required  for  obtaining 
increase  of  power.  This,  in  turn,  enables  them  to  improve  their 
modes  of  cultivation,  while  diversity  of  employment  brings  with 
it  the  power  of  association  and  the  development  of  individuality, 
with  greater  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  greater  power  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  thus  it  is  that  each  helps,  while  being  helped  bj,  the 
others.  The  greater  the  commerce,  the  less  is  the  necessity  fbr 
the  trader's  services — the  less  is  the  prfjportion  reqnired  to  pay 
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for  those  services,  the  larger  the  proportion  that  may  be  given  to 
developuig  the  powers  of  the  land,  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  fhr 
ther  g^wth  of  commerce. 

§  10.  The  machine  of  society,  like  that  of  the  hnman  frame,  is 
composed  of  portions  acting  independently,  yet  all  in  perfect  har- 
mony, each  with  every  other.  The  stomach  acts  while  the  eyes 
are  closed  in  sleep ;  and  the  ear  is  open,  though  the  nerves  are 
anexcited.  Each  of  these  changes  in  its  constituent  parts  from 
day  to  day — ^the  machine  remaining  still  the  same ;  and  the  more 
rapid  the  assimilation  of  the  food  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  changes,  the  more  healthful  is  the  action  of  the  whole ; 
and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  stability  and  durability  of  the 
machine  itself.  So  is  it,  too,  with  society — its  tendency  towards 
steadiness  and  durability  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  rapidity 
of  motion  among  its  various  parts,  and  the  activity  of  commerce. 

The  more  natural  the  form,  the  greater,  as  we  everywhere  see, 
is  the  tendency  to  continuity  of  existence.  Discharge  a  load  of 
earth,  and  it  w^ill  at  once  take  upon  itself  nearly  the  form  of  a  py- 
ramid ;  and  so  will  the  pile  continue  to  do,  as  long  as  matter  shall 
continue  to  be  added — the  base  widening  steadily  as  the  apex 
rises  in  height.  The  Himalaya,  and  the  Andes,  have  endured  for 
ever,  because  they  have  the  natural  form,  that  of  a  cone  or  pyra- 
mid—  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  forms  of  which  matter  is  sus- 
ceptible. How  durable  it  is,  is  shown  by  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
—  remaining,  as  they  do,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years, 
almost  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  sovereigns  by 
whose  orders  they  were  built.  Turning  next  to  the  societary 
machine,  we  see  that  everywhere,  as  wealth  and  numbers  increase, 
its  members  are  engaged  in  sinking  its  foundations  deeper — 
bringing  to  light  the  marl  and  the  lime,  the  coal  and  the  ore  with 
which  the  earth  so  much  abounds  ;  that,  as  the  foundations  deepen, 
the  height  increases,  with  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  the 
apex;  and  that  every  movement  in  this  direction  is  attended 
wiUi  increase  in  the  local  attraction  required  for  producing  the 
same  double  motion  seen  existing  throughout  the  universe ;  and 
to  which  are  due  the  perfect  harmony  and  wonderful  durability  of 
the  system. 

Looking  to  the  vegetable  world,  we  see,  everywhere,  that  the 
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tendency  to  durability  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  depth  and  spread  of 
the  root,  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  stem.  The  tree, 
growing  in  a  forest,  and  surrounded  by  others  like  itself — 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined" — ob^s  but  the  single  centraliz- 
ing influence,  and  runs  up  rapidly  in  quest  of  light  and  air  ;  of 
which  it  would  be  deprived  were  it  to  permit  others  to  overtop  it. 
Making,  however,  but  very  little  root,  its  want  of  stability  is  soon 
exhibited  when,  by  reason  of  the  clearing  of  the  trees  around  it, 
it  becomes  exposed  to  tha  action  of  the  winds.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  wLi^.h  have  grown  in  situations  in  which  light  and  air 
have  been  abundant,  have  roots  proportioned  to  their  height  and 
breadth,  and  stand  for  centuries  —  as  has  been  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  oaks  of  England. 

The  greater  the  number  of  people  that  can  live  together,  the 
greater  must  be  the  power  of  association  —  the  more  uniform, 
regular,  and  rapid  must  be  the  motion  —  the  more  perfect  must 
be  the  development  of  the  faculties — and  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  sink  deeply  the  foundations  of  society,  by  means  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  wondrous  treasures  of  the  earth.  The  greater 
the  tendency  towards  utilizing  the  various  forces  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  water-powers,  masses  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  other  metals,  the  greater,  necessarily,  is  the  tend- 
ency to  the  formation  of  local  centres — ^neutralizing  the  attraction 
towards  the  political  or  commercial  capital ;  with  steady  tendency 
to  decline  of  centralization,  and  constant  diminution  in  the  pre- 
portion  borne  by  the  soldiers,  the  politicians,  the  traders,  and  all 
others  of  the  class  that  lives  by  appropriation,  to  the  mass  of 
which  society  is  composed ;  and  with  a  constant  tendency  to  have 
society  itself  assume  that  form  which  everywhere  is  seen  to  com- 
bine beauty,  strength,  and  durability — that  of  a  cone  or  pyramid. 

§  11.  A  tree  conforming  in  its  structural  provisions  to  the 
conditions  above  described  —  as  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram  here 
given  —  and  its  ramifications,  both  of  roots  and  branches,  serving 
to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  societary  commerce — advantage 
may  be  derived  from  presenting  somewhat  in  detail  the  illustra- 
tive facts  in  the  correspondence.  Let,  then,  the  stem  be  com- 
merce, in  our  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  roots  its  subjects.  In 
the  earliest,  or  hunter,  state,  the  business  of  man  is  simple  appro- 
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priatioD  —  the  wild  animals  and  their  products,  and  the  vegeta- 
bles and  the  fruits,  produced  without  his  care,  and  grown  without 
bis  culture,  being  his  prey.  In  this  stage  there  is  neither  trade, 
maiiufactures,  nor  agriculture ;  and  the  young  plant,  in  parallel 
circumstances,  shows  but  the  earliest  branches  and  the  slightly 
produced  topmost  roots.  Having  no  terms  precisely  descriptive 
of  the  slighter  stages  of  societary  growth — the  savage,  the  pasto- 
ral, and  patriarchal  states  through  which  we  arrive  at  that  to 
which  trade  and  transportation  give  their  peculiar  character — ^the 
diagram,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
branches  required  for  their  methodic  illustration. 

In  the  second  era,  property  being  held  by  title  somewhat  more 
permanent  than  mere  occupation  and  manual  possession  —  trade 
arises,  and  is  founded  on  its  conventional  recognition.  Change 
of  place  being  then  effected  by  the  rudest  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, the  waters  and  the  air  —  root  branches  —  are  the  natural 
forces  then  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — the  canoe 
and  the  sail-boat  utilizing  the  rivers  and  the  winds.  The  sailor 
and  the  merchant,  and  the  land-carrier  with  his  camel,  or  his  ox, 
or  his  horse — and  perhaps  his  wagon — constitute  now  the  import- 
ant portions  of  the  societary  system. 

Next,  in  order,  come  manufactures,  corresponding  with  the 
roots  that  are  third  in  order,  for  among  the  earliest  subjects  that 
mark  this  epoch  the  minerals  and  earths  are  essential  both  as  ma- 
terials and  implements.  Long  before  this,  however,  the  savage  has 
been  accustomed  to  effect  changes  in  the  forms  of  matter — his  bow 
having  been  made  of  wood,  and  its  string  of  the  sinews  of  the  deer 
—  and  his  canoe  having  been  of  bark  and  provided  with  a  skin  in 
place  of  sail ;  but  it  is  to  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  human 
progress  we  are  required  to  look  for  the  pursuits  of  men  connected 
with  the  conversion  of  ores  into  implements,  or  of  cotton  and  wool 
into  cloth.  The  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  copper — ^being, 
like  the  wild  fruits  and  animals,  found  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  use 
— are  early  employed  for  service  and  for  ornament ;  but  iron,  the 
great  civilizer,  and  mineral  coal,  the  great  agent  for  its  conver- 
sion, are  among  the  latest  of  human  triumphs  over  the  mighty 
forces  of  nature. 

•  To  the  branch,  manufactures,  therefore,  the  metals  and  earths — 
root  branches — ^very  exactly  correspond  in  necessary  relation,  and 
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in  the  date  of  their  deyelopment.  This  is  the  stage  of  scieutillc 
progress  ;  and  here,  accordingly,  we  meet  phenomena  directly  in 
accordance  with  those  observed  in  reference  to  the  occapation  of 
the  earth,  and  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  before  been 
called.  The  cultivator  of  the  rich  soils  is  enabled  to  retam,  with 
augmented  force,  to  poorer  ones  that  had  been  early  occapied ; 
and  now  it  i^that  —  developing  their  latent  powers  —  he  places 
them  first  upon  the  list,  when  before  they  had  stood  last ;  as  is 
seen,  to  so  great  an  extent,  to  be  the  case  in  England  and  In 
France.*  In  like  manner,  the  science  of  the  later  period — re- 
turning upon  the  rude  commerce  of  the  earlier  one — searches  out 
the  hidden  elements  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  liquid  and  elastic 
fluids,  and  places  them  under  the  control  of  man — thus  adding 
largely  to  his  force,,  while  in  a  corresponding  degree  diminishing 
the  resistance  offered  to  his  further  efforts.  The  water,  at  first  used 
only  as  a  beverage  —  or  because  of  its  capacity  for  supporting  a 
boat  or  a  ship  —  now  yields  steam ;  and  the  air,  at  first  valued 
only  as  required  for  breathing  purposes — or  as  a  wind  force  in 
sailing — is  now  resolved  into  its  gases,  and  made  to  furnish  light 
and  heat ;  while  in  a  thousand  other  ways  aiding  the  efforts,  or 
contributing  to  the  enjoyments,  of  man.  The  animal  and  vege- 
table worlds  that,  in  the  earlier  ages,  had  yielded  to  the  savage 
only  food  and  medicine,  now  contribute  acids,  alkalies,  oils,  g^oms, 
resins,  drugs,  dyes,  perfumes,  hair,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  lea- 
ther —  furnishing,  under  the  touch  of  manufacturing  skill  and 
science,  clothing,  tenements,  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life,  in  a  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  of  use. 

Next,  and  last,  comes  agriculture  —  necessarily  embracing  the 
discoveries  and  agencies  of  all  the  earlier  stages  of  advance  in 
knowledge  and  in  power.  Beginning  rudely  in  the  savage  state, 
it  grows  a  little  in  the  age  of  trade ;  but  for  its  gpreatest  growth 

*  In  his  recent  work,  (DeM  Syttimei  de  Culture,)  Mons.  Paasj  t«llt  hk 
readers  that  in  those  coantries  in  which  agricnlture  has  improved,  **tbe 
soils  that,  in  past  times,  were  regarded  as  too  poor  to  merit  continued  and 
regular  cultivation,  are  now  regarded  as  the  best,"  and  after  describing  the 
course  of  things  in  this  respect  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  says  that  *'ia 
England  it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  various  counties  the  lands  dsDSod- 
nated  good  are  farmed  at  twenty-two  to  twenty-fire  shillings  an  acrs,  wkfls 
those  formerly  regarded  as  poor  let  for  thirty  to  thirty-fire  shillings.*'  &ai^ 
lar  changes  are  now,  as  he  also  shows,  taking  place  in  France. 
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it  waits  the  age  of  manofactares — ^that  of  scientific  derelopment — 
in  which  man  is  seen  already  to  have  obtained,  to  a  great  extent, 
control  and  direction  of  the  natural  forces  provided  for  his  use. 
Appropriating  the  readj-formed  elements  of  nature,  it  commands 
the  aid  of  trade  and  transportation,  while  pressing  into  its  ser- 
vice all  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  furnished  bj  the  age 
of  manufactures — thus  covering  all  the  progress  of  every  antece- 
dent stage.  It  demands  not  only  the  physiology  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world, 
but  also  the  conveniences  and  appliances  of  the  transporting  age, 
as  exhibited  in  roads,  ships,  and  bridges ;  and  all  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  powers  of  the  manufacturing  one — finding  its  sub- 
jects, implements,  and  agencies  in  the  material,  and  in  the  forces, 
of  every  branch  of  human  commerce  before  developed. 

The  secondary  branches  of  the  tree  mark  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  the  agencies  of  the  several  classes ;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  in 
the  topmost  branch,  the  hunter  is  followed  by  the  soldier,  the. 
statesman,  and  the  annuitant  —  all  non-producers,  growing  in 
their  order  firom  the  same  stem,  and  with  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  diminishing  in  their  proportions  as  society  becomes 
more  and  more  developed.  In  the  infant  state,  this  top  branch — 
whether  in  the  natural  or  social  world — constituted  the  whole  tree. 

The  next  branch — ^transportation — sprouts  into  carriers  by  land 
and  water,  and  traders  in  merchandise  and,  finally,  when  science 
and  civilization  have  been  well  matured,  into  engineers ;  but  the 
propftrtion  to  the  mass  of  which  society  is  composed,  declines  as 
the  powers  of  man  become  more  and  more  developed,  and  as 
society  takes  more  and  more  its  natural  form. 

The  third — consisting  of  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  of 
form,  swelling  out,  as  the  reader  sees,  into  mechanics,  architects, 
miners,  machinists,  and  numerous  other  varieties  —  greatly  over- 
balances the  classes  that  live  by  appropriation,  trade,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  agriculturists,  branching,  successively,  into 
eatUe-breeders,  poultry-breeders,  dairymen,  gardeners,  orchard- 
ists,  and  tillers,  to  fulfil  the  grand  underlying  function  of  produ- 
cer! for  all  other  laborers  in  the  work  of  social  commerce. 

*  Tnde  in  men,  h«ld  as  sUTes,  commences  in  the  earliest  period — thai 
of  mere  bnite  force. 
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The  reader  mnst  carry  with  him,  in  the  theory  of  the  paraUels 
here  attempted,  the  recollection  that  oar  fgurt  is  capable  of  no 
more  than  contemporaneous  presentment  of  the  social  distribntion 
of  the  Tarious  functions.  The  topmost  benches  are,  in  point  of 
foot,  the  last  produced  by  its  growth ;  and  the  earh'est  are  re- 
solved, by  change  of  form  and  increase  of  substance,  into  the  low- 
est boughs  of  the  perfected  tree ;  but  the  identity  of  the  boughs  i«, 
in  fact,  as  much  lost  in  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  successiTc 
functionaries  of  the  social  state  —  the  hunters  of  a  race  growing, 
through  their  descendants,  into  transporters,  manufacturers,  and 
scientific  cultivators  of  the  soil,  successively,  and  by  the  process 
of  civilizing  development.  The  native  Briton  —  having  passed, 
by  the  process  of  generation  and  regeneration,  successively,  into 
every  form  of  man  —  now  appeails  in  the  aristocracy  of  England ; 
but  his  correspondent,  in  Australia,  is  still  a  hunter  and  a  savage. 
The  appropriators  of  his  class,  changing  with  the  change  of  times, 
appear  now  in  the  form  of  soldiers,  politicians,  and  annuitants. 
The  primitive  non-producer  preyed  upon  nature;  and  his  cor- 
respondents, each  in  own  his  way,  now  prey  upon  society  and 
upon  its  industry  —  living  at  the  expense  of  commerce.  The 
rudest  savage  was,  in  his  day,  the  topmost  branch  of  the  shrub — 
living  upon  plunder ;  and  not  producing  by  his  labor.  The  sol- 
dier of  our  own  day  is,  like  him,  a  privileged  spoliator;  while 
the  politician  lives  by  tribute,  and  the  state  annuitant  derives  his 
whole  support  from  contributions  levied  upon  all  the  classes  who 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  commerce. 

In  relative  position,  therefore,  the  top  branch  is  still  in  place ; 
and  throughout  all  changes  in  the  general  system,  it  always  has 
occupied,  and  always  must  occupy,  a  position  corresponding  to 
the  relation  borne  by  the  appropriators  of  the  race  to  the  social 
toilers. 

The  class  of  transporters,  too,  in  the  scale  of  supremacy,  is 
found  to  be  occupying  its  true  position.  The  ship-owner  and  the 
dealer  in  merchandise  follow  the  politician  in  power  and  rank,  as 
the  carrier  follows  the  hunter  —  both  classes,  in  their  torn,  domi- 
nating over  society,  until  skilled  industry,  and  close  combination 
among  men,  develope  a  people  into  self-government,  and  thos 
abridge  the  powers  of  the  classes  who  occupy  themselves  with 
trade  and  government. 
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A^icnltonsts  arc  the  last  to  be  developed  into  their  doe  effici- 
ency; but  here  we  encounter  a  difficulty  resulting  from  defect  of 
language — there  being  no  words  properly  expressive  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  savage,  barbarous,  and  patriarchal,  and 
the  civilized  and  scientific,  culture  of  the  earth.  The  two  differ 
so  widely,  that  they  should  not  be  called  by  the  same  general 
name;  and  we  but  allude  now  to  the  differences  between  the 
infant,  the  youthful,  and  the  mature  husbandry,  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  unenlightened  tillage  is  overshadowed  by  the  other 
branches  of  human  commerce,  until  the  great  function  of  produc- 
tion of  every  kind  required  for  serving  the  world's  highest  uses  is 
developed  into  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  destined,  and  which  it 
is  bound,  ultimately,  to  attain.  That  done,  and  the  cone  stand- 
ing geometrically  and  socially  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  science 
— the  harmonies  of  distribution  will  be  complete. 

The  tap-root  deepens,  and  the  branches  grow,  as  the  tree  rises 
in  the  air.  The  imponderable  elements — light,  heat,  and  electri- 
city—  are  last  among  the  elements  subjected  to  the  control  of 
man,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Fire  and 
water,  in  their  natural  forms  and  activities,  are  early  known ;  but 
it  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  progress,  only,  that  their  mechanical 
and  chemical  forces  are  brought  under  man's  direction.  Light 
was  somewhat  understood  in  the  age  of  painting,  but  it  is  only 
now  that  it  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  arts  in  photographic 
portraiture ;  electricity  is  used  in  the  transmission  of  news,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  but,  as  a  motor  power,  or  mechani- 
cal force  —  as  a  substitute  for  human  labor  —  we  are  yet  but  on 
the  threshold  of  discovery.  Agriculture  waits  updh  these,  and 
apon  the  development  of  meteorology,  for  the  command  of  its  own 
proper  sphere  of  service  in  the  life  of  the  mas. 

In  the  horse  and  the  man,  that  arrangement  of  the  parts  which 
gives  the  greatest  strength  being  the  one  of  the  highest  beauty, 
sach  should  likewise  be  the  case  with  those  aggregations  of  men 
which  constitute  societies. 

With  every  step  in  the  direction  that  has  above  been  indicated, 
the  community  acquires  more  perfect  individuality  —  more  com- 
plete power  of  self-government ;  and  the  more  entire  that  power, 
the  greater  is  its  disposition  to  combine  its  efforts  with  those  of 
other  communities  of  the  world  —  and  its  power  to  associate  with 
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ihem  on  terms  of  strict  equality.  As  it  is  with  indiyidcud  men, 
so  it  is  with  communities.  The  more  perfect  the  individuality  of 
the  man,  the  greater  is  his  disposition  for  association,  and  the 
more  perfect  his  power  to  combine  his  efforts  with  those  of  other 
men ;  and  here  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  rock  to  the 
sand  and  the  clay  into  which  it  becomes  decomposed ;  and  thence 
upward  through  trees  and  animals,  until  we  reach  communities  of 
men. 

§  12.  In  accordance  with  a  great  mathematical  law,  it  being 
required  that  when  several  forces  unite  to  produce  any  given 
result,  each  be  studied  separately,  and  treated  as  if  no  other  one 
existed,  such  precisely  has  been  the  course  above  adopted.  We 
know  that  man  tends  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  his  power 
over  nature,  and  that  each  successive  step  in  his  road  towards 
knowledge  and  power  is  but  preparation  for  a  new  and  greater  one 
— enabling  him  to  obtain  increased  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
more  books  and  newspapers,  and  better  shelter,  with  diminished 
muscular  effort.  It  is  seen,  however,  Aiat  despite  this  tendency, 
there  are  various  communities  in  which  numbers  and  wealth  are 
steadily  decreasing ;  while,  among  those  which  are  advancing,  there 
are  no  two  whose  rate  of  progress  is  the  same.  In  some  parts 
of  the  earth,  places  that  once  were  occupied  by  vast  communities 
of  men  are  now  entirely  abandoned ;  while,  in  others,  the  miser- 
able remnant  exists  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  slavery,  although 
cultivating  the  same  lands  that  formerly  supplied  food  to  nume- 
rous millions  of  wealthy  and  prosperous  men  —  and  hence  it  has 
been  hastily  concluded  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  commnni- 
ties  to  pass  through  various  forms  of  existence,  ending  in  phy- 
sical and  moral  death ;  but  such  is  certainly  not  the  fact. 
There  is  no  natural  reason  why  any  society  should  fail  to  be- 
come more  prosperous  from  year  to  year ;  and  where  such  has 
not  been  the  case,  it  has  been  a  consequence  of  disturbing  causes, 
each  of  which  requires  to  be  studied  separately,  with  a  view  to 
understand  how  far  it  has  tended  to  produce  the  existing  state  of 
things ;  but  preliminary  thereto  it  is  needful  that  we  understand 
what  would  be  the  course  of  things  did  no  such  causes  exist 
The  physician,  though  not  required  to  treat  the  man  who  it  in 
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the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  iovariablj  commences  his  studies 
bj  ascertaining  what  is  the  natural  action  of  the  system  —  having 
done  which,  he  feels  himself  qualified  to  examine  into  the  disturb- 
ing causes  by  which  health  and  Jife  are  constantly  destroyed. 
Physiology  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  pathology ;  and  this  is 
as  true  of  social  as  it  is  of  physical  science. 

Having  now  completed  the  study  of  the  Physiology  of  society, 
exhibiting  its  progress  towards  a  natural  and  stable  form,  our 
next  succeeding  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  its  Pathology,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fan  of  yarious  communities  that  have  perished ;  and  why  it  is  the 
rate  of  progress  in  those  now  existing  is  so  widely  different. 

§  13.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  the  earth,  leads  to  results  directly  the  reverse  of  those  above 
described.  Commencing  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the  richer 
soils — always  those  of  the  valleys — it  follows,  that  as  men  become 
more  numerous,  they  must  disperse  themselves — climbing  the 
hills,  or  seeking  elsewhere  valleys  whose  rich  soils  remain  as  yet 
unappropriated.  Dispersion,  bringing  with  it  an  increased  neces- 
sity for  the  services  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  trader,  is 
accompanied  by  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  those  who  have 
appropriated  land  to  demand  payment  for  its  use ;  and  thus  is 
there  produced  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportions,  and  in  the 
importance,  of  the  classes  that  live  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  ihe 
power  of  appropriation.  Centralization,  therefore,  grows,  and 
its  growth  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  the  power  of 
man  to  indulge  his  natural  desire  for  combination  with  his  fellow- 
men  —  and  for  that  development  of  his  faculties  which  fits  him  for 
association  and  enables  him  to  acquire  enlarged  control  over  the 
wonderful  forces  of  nature.  The  many,  in  that  case,  become  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  nature  and  of  their  fel- 
low-men— doing,  this,  too  in  virtue  of  what,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  successors,  is  a  great  law,  instituted  by  the 
Creator  for  the  government  of  mankind. 

Were  this  so,  society  would  assume  a  form  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  one  here  given  —  that  of  an  inverted  pyramid — every  in- 
creaae  in  numbers  and  wealth  being  marked  by  an  increasing  irre- 
gularity and  instability,  with  corresponding  decline  in  the  oondi- 
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tion  of  man.  ''Order"  being,  however,  "Heaven's  first  law," 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  an  one  as  that  annoanced 
by  Mr.  Ricardo  could  follow  in  its  train — and  the  mere  fact  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  such  disorder,  would  seem  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  doubting  its  truth,  if  not,  ev^,  for  causing  it  to 
be  instantly  rejected.  So,  too,  with  that  of  MrJ  Malthus,  which 
leads  inevitably  to  the  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the 
few — to  centralization  and  slavery.  No  such  law  can,  or  could, 
exist.  The  Creator  established  none  in  virtue  of  which  matter 
was  required  to  take  upon  itself  its  highest  form,  that  of  man,  in 
a  ratio  more  rapid  than  that  in  which  it  tended  to  take  the  lower 
ones,  those  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  herrings  and  oysters,  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  man.  The  great  Architect  of  the  universe 
was  no  blunderer,  such  as  modem  political  economy  would  make 
him.  All  wise,  he  was  not  required  to  institute  different  sets  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  same  matter.  All  just,  he  was 
incapable  of  instituting  any  that  could  be  adduced  in  justification 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  All  merciful,  he  could  make  none 
that  would  afford  a  warrant  for  want  of  mercy  among  men  to- 
wards their  fellow-men,  such  as  is  now  daily  exhibited  in  politico- 
economical  books  of  high  authority.* 

Speaking  of  the  Ricardo  theory,  a  recent  and  eminent  writer 
assures  his  readers  that  that  "  general  law  of  agricultural  industry 
is  the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy;"  and 
that,  "were  the  law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  wealth  would  be  other  than  they 
are."  Other,  rather,  than  they  have  been  described  by  poliUcal 
economists  as  being,  but  not  *' other  than  they  are.'*  The  law 
is  different,  and  produces  totally  different  results.  The  supposi- 
titious one  leads  to  the  glorification  of  trade— that  pursuit  of  man 
which  tends  least  to  the  development  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
most  to  the  hardening  of  the  heart  towards  the  sufferings  of  hk 

*  Labor  is,  as  we  are  told  by  English  economistP,  «*  a  CGmmoditity,"  and  if 
men  will,  by  marrying,  indulge  that  natural  desire  which  prompts  them  to  seek 
association  with  their  kind,  and  will  bring  up  children  *•  to  an  overstocked  and 
expiring  trade,"  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  consequences,  and  if  trc  gttmd 
between  the  error  and  it*  comequences,  we  stand  between  the  evil  and  it9  curt  —  if 
we  intercept  the  penalty,  (where  it  does  not  amount  to  positire  death,)  we 
perpetuate  the  sin.*'  (Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1849.  The  italics  are  thoM 
of  the  reviewer.)  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  stronger  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  an  nnsoond  political  economy  to  crash  out  all  ChrifliaB 
feeling,  than  ia  oontained  in  the  above  extract 
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fellow-men ;  while  the  real  one  finds  its  highest  point  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  commerce  of  man  with  his  fellow-man  which  tends 
most  to  his  advancement  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being — and 
most  to  the  establishment  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  Crea- 
tor for  the  nse  he  makes  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed,  and  of  the  wealth  he  is  permitted  to  obtain.  The  one  is 
unchristian  in  all  its  parts,  while  the  other  in  its  every  line  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  great  law  of  Christianity,  teaching  that 
we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us 
— and  with  the  feeling  that  prompts  the  prayer — 

**  Th&t  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 


Vol.  I.— 16 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  APPROFBIATION. 

§  1.  In  the  early  period  of  society,  men  being  poor  and  widely 
scattered,  there  exists  a  necessity  for  being  always  prepared  for  self- 
defence.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  early  settlers  of  these  United 
States ;  and  so  is  it  now  with  those  engaged  in  occupying  the 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  other  territories  of  the  West.  That 
necessity  disappearing,  however,  with  the  growth  of  population, 
and  consequent  increase  in  the  power  of  association,  they  are 
enabled  more  continuously  to  prosecute  their  labors  —  fireed  from 
fear  of  seeing  their  fields  ravaged,  their  houses  and  implements 
destroyed,  and  their  wives  and  children  butchered  before  their 
eyes ;  and  now  it  is  that  production  rapidly  increases,  with  grow- 
ing tendency  to  the  development  of  individuality,  and  to  physical, 
moral,  and  social  progress. 

In  that  period,  too,  the  services  of  the  trader  are  among  the 
necessities  of  life.  Having  but  little  to  exchange,  the  scattered 
settlers  hail  the  arrival  of  the  travelling  peddler,  who  receives 
from  them  their  surplus  products,  in  exchange  for  shoes  or  blan- 
kets, kettles,  saws,  or  gloves.  Here,  however,  we  mark  a  course 
of  operation  similar  to  that  observed  in  regard  to  preparation  for 
self-defence  —  the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  soldier  and  the 
trader  diminishing  as  the  makers  of  shoes  and  blankets,  kettles 
and  gloves,  come  to  take  their  places  in  the  settlement ;  and  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  that  diminution  is  seen  to  be  attended  with 
increase  in  the  continuity  of  effort — in  the  development  of  indivi- 
dual faculties — and  in  the  strength  of  the  community  of  which  the 
individuals  are  a  part. 

Diminishing  wants  being  attended  by  diminution  in  the  effort 
required  for  their  satisfaction,  each  successive  step  in  the  direc- 
tion that  has  above  been  indicated,  is  attended  by  diminution  in 
Hie  proportion  of  the  labors  of  the  community  required  to  be  given 
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to  the  work  of  self-defence,  and  to  that  of  trade  or  transportation ; 
and  the  smaller  the  proportion  thus  required  to  be  given,  the 
larger,  necessarily,  mast  be  that  which  may  be  given  to  the 
work  of  coltiyation  —  with  constant  increase  in  the  power  of 
combination,  and  in  the  growth  of  commerce.  The  two  neces- 
sities above  described  constituting  the  essential  obstacles  to  the 
gratification  of  the  first  and  greatest  desire  of  man,  the  more 
completely  they  can  be  removed,  the  more  perfect  will  be  his 
security  of  person  and  of  property  —  the  more  productive  will 
become  his  labor — the  less  must  be  the  value  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties required  for  his  consumption — and  the  greater  must  be  his 
power  of  accumulating  wealth ;  and  that  such  is  felt  to  be  the 
case  is  obvious  from  the  pleasant  feeling  among  the  members  of  a 
community  whenever,  from  any  cause,  they  are  diminished,  or 
removed ;  and  the  power  of  association  for  peaceful  purposes  is 
increased. 

That  feeling  does  not,  however,  extend  to  those  who  profit  by 
the  exercise  of  power  over  their  fellow-men,  either  as  warriors, 
politicians,  or  traders.  The  soldier — seeking  plunder,  in  quest  of 
which  he  is  always  willing  to  risk  his  life — has,  perhaps,  appro- 
priated large  bodies  of  land,  requiring  slaves  for  their  cultivation ; 
or  there  are  others  ready  to  purchase  the  captives  he  may  make. 
The  trader,  too,  profiting  by  the  irregularity  of  motion  in  time  of 
war,  buys  men  or  merchandise  when,  and  where,  they  are  cheap ; 
and  sells  them  when,  and  where,  they  are  dear.  All  seek  to  cen- 
tralize in  their  own  hands  the  control  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded — the  soldier  monopolizing  the  power  to  collect  taxes ; 
the  great  landholder  monopolizing  the  commodities  yielded  by  the 
labor  of  his  slaves ;  and  the  trader  desiring  everywhere  to  mono- 
polize the  collection  and  distribution  of  those  commodities — that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  dictate  the  prices  at  which  he  will  buy,  and 
those  at  which  he  will  sell.  All  are  middlemen,  standing  in  the 
way  of  association,  and  preventing  any  continuous  motion  between 
those  who  produce  and  those  who  need  to  consume,  and  desire  to 
maintain  commerce  among  themselves. 

The  progress  of  a  community  towards  wealth  and  power  being 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  combination  of  action  among  the  people 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  it  follows  that  the  advance  towards  both 
must  be  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  the 
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Berrle^  of  tho  polltieiaii,  the  soldier,  the  owner  ot  slates,  and  t 
trader  —  of  that  class  wliieh  lires  hj  irirtue  of  the  simple  act 
appropriation.  Every  movementi  however^  in  that  dircetio 
looking  nccessarilj  to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  tatte 
thej  ere  all  —  soldier,  trader,  and  politician  —  found,  nnifomily, 
lift n (led  together  for  the  subjection  of  the  people  j  as  was  seen  in 
Athens  and  in  Home,  and  as  maj  uow  be  eeen  in  all  the  eouutnet 
of  Europe  and  America,  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  a  record 
of  the  efforts  of  the  few  to  tax  the  many,  and  of  those  of  the  mmj 
to  escape  taxation  |  and  the  tendency  of  soeiety  to  aESnme  a  tiaia* 
ral  and  Btable  fonn  is  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  success  of  this 
latter  class  —  a  suceesa,  however,  slowly  and  tediously  accom- 
plished, because  of  the  power  of  those  who  live  by  appropriation 
to  come  together  in  towns  and  cities,  while  they  who  contribtitc 
to  their  reTenucs  are  scattered  throughout  the  country, 

§  2.  The  close  connection  between  war  and  trade  is  sceD  !a 
every  page  of  history.  The  Ishmaelitcs,  whose  hand  was  sgafiifll 
every  man,  while  every  man-s  hand  was  against  them,  were  escten^ 
give  dealers  in  slaves  and  other  merchandise.  The  Phoenicians, 
Carians,  and  Sidonians — being  freebooters  at  one  time,  or  traders 
at  another,  as  might  beet  suit  their  purposes — were  al  waj-s  ready  for 
any  measurcB  tending  to  increase  their  monopoly  at  home  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  their  slaves  j  or  their  monopohes  abroad  by  pre- 
venting others  from  interfering  in  the  trade  which  they,  themselves, 
carried  on  between  distant  men.  The  pages  of  Homer  eidiibit  to 
us  Menelaus  boasting  of  his  piracies,  and  of  the  plunder  he  had 
actiuired;  and  the  sage  Ulysscaas  feeling  his  honor  untoncbetl  b? 
the  inquiry,  as  to  whether  he  came  in  the  character  of  tradtT,  or  of 
piratc.^ — Turuing  next  to  a  somewhat  corresponding  period  iu  the 
history  of  modern  Europe,  wc  find  the  Norwegiau  sea-kiag«  and 
their  subjects  alternately  engnged  in  gathering  property/' as 
robbery  by  sea  and  land  wag  naively  termed  j  or  in  carrying  tlic 
produce  of  one  kingdom  to  another — both  pursuits  being  li^id  in 
equally  high  esteem.  Later,  the  same  connection  becomes  obri- 
ous  in  the  histories  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Ca?endish  \  in  that 
of  the  slave-trade,  from  its  commeneement  to  its  close     in  that 

*  *^Thm  is  no  itntiDtt  in  Europe  wh?«h  tmi  plungerl  nn  d««pl^  litir>  ihii 
goilt  ifl  ErilaiD.    Wt  itopptxl  tho  n&tctrjil  prugresa  tt  oivlUf  atioii  in  ^iroa. 
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of  the  Baccaneers  and  the  West  India  colonies ;  in  the  French 
and  English  wars  on  this  continent — in  the  West  Indies  —  and 
in  India ;  in  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt ;  in  the  wars  of  Spain  and 
England ;  in  the  paper  blockades  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  in  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  as  a  smuggling  depot  ;*  in 
the  late  wars  of  India,  and  more  particularly  in  the  last  with  Bur- 
mah,  commenced  on  account  of  a  trader's  claim  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  ;f  in  the  opium  war  of  China ;  in  the  manner  in  which 
Indian  wars  are  gotten  up  in  this  country ;  in  our  own  recent  war- 

We  cut  her  off  from  the  opportunity  of  improTement  We  kept  her  down  in 
a  state  of  darkness,  bondage,  ignorance,  and  bloodshed.  We  hare  there 
subverted  the  whole  order  of  nature ;  we  have  aggrayated  every  natural 
barbarity,  and  furnished  to  every  man  motives  for  committing,  under  the 
name  of  trade,  acts  of  perpetual  hostility  and  perfidy  against  his  neighbor. 
Thus  had  the  perversion  of  British  commerce  carried  misery  instead  of  hap- 
piness to  one  whole  quarter  of  the  globe.  False  to  the  very  principles  of 
trade,  unmindful  of  our  duty,  what  almost  irreparable  mischief  had  we  done 
to  that  continent !  We  had  obtained  as  yet  only  so  much  knowledge  of  its 
productions  as  to  show  that  there  was  a  capacity  for  trade  which  we  checked." 
—  W.Pitt. 

*  Gibraltar  was  all  that  England  did  get  out  of  that  war,  and  as  this 
robbery  went  a  great  way  to  ensure  her  discomfiture,  and  Ur  establish  Philip 
the  Fifth  upon  the  throne,  we  may  consider  Gibraltar  as  the  cause  of  the 
first  of  those  ruinous  wars  which,  made  without  due  authority,  and  carried 
on  by  anticipations  of  revenue,  have  introduced  among  us  those  social  dis- 
eases which  have  counterbalanced  and  perverted  the  mechanical  advance- 
ment of  modem  times. — Gibraltar  was  confirmed  to  us  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  but  without  any  jurisdiction  attached  to  it,  and  upon  the  condition 
that  no  smuggling  should  be  carried  on  thence  into  Spain.  These  conditions 
we  daily  violate.  We  exercise  jurisdiction  by  canuon-^hot  in  the  Spanish 
waters,  (for  the  bay  is  all  Spanish.)  Under  our  batteries,  the  smuggler 
runs  for  protection;  he  ships  his  bales  at  our  quays;  he  is  either  the  agent 
of  our  merchants,  or  is  insured  by  them ;  and  the  flag-post  at  the  top  of  the 
rock  is  used  to  signal  to  him  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  cruisers." — Ubqu- 
HABT :  Fillart  of  ffereuUsy  voL  i.  p.  43. 

f  Two  British  subjects  belonging  to  the  barque  Monarch  had  a  dispute  at 
Rangoon,  which  resulted  in  the  captain  of  the  ship  being  mulcted  in  the  sum 
of  £101.  Two  others,  likewise  British  subjects,  belonging  to  the  ship  Cham- 
pion, had  also  a  dispute  at  the  same  place,  which  resulted  in  one  of  them 
being  required  to  pay  £70 ;  and  out  of  these  transactions  grew,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  Burmese  war,  in  which  many  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed, 
while  towns  and  cities  were  plundered ;  and  which,  itself,  resulted  in  the  annex- 
ation to  the  British  Empire  of  a  territory  larger  thau  England.  Those  who 
desire  to  understand  how  war  and  trade  feed  each  other,  can  obtain  the 
desired  information  by  reading  Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet,  entitled  ♦*  How  Wars 
are  got  up  in  India:"  London,  1858.  It  will  there  be  ^ecn  that,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  East,  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  was  fully  acted  out ;  war  hav- 
ing been  forced  on  the  Burmese,  who  evinced  throughout  the  strongest  desire 
to  do  entire  justice.  The  crime,  however,  brings  with  it  lU^  punishment,  Bur- 
mah  being  a  heavy  charge  on  the  Indian  treasury,  as  are  *'Scinde,  Sattarah, 
and  the  Punjaub,  annexed,"  says  Mr.  Cobden,  ''at  the  cost  of  so  many 
erinies.'' 
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like  demonstration  against  Japan,  with  a  yiew  to  compel  that 
country  to  accept  of  the  blessings  that  were  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  trade ;  in  the  proceedings  of  France  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  among  those  of  the  Marquesas  group  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  in  the  maintenance  of  war  against  private  property  on  the 
ocean,  as  exhibited  in  the  recent  capture,  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas,  of  so  many  defenceless  ships,  owned  by  men  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  war,  except  that  which  arose  out  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

War  and  trade,  seeking  always  a  monopoly  of  power,  and 
requiring  fleets  and  armies,  tend  invariably  towards  centralization. 
The  support  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  generals  and  admirals,  pro- 
duces a  necessity  for  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  which  must  seek  a 
central  point  before  they  can  be  again  distributed  —  and  the  dis- 
tribution brings  together,  necessarily,  hosts  of  men  —  waiters  on 
Providence  —  anxious  to  secure  their  share ;  as  is  seen  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Athens  and  in  Rome ;  and  as  is  now  so  obvious 
in  Paris  and  London,  New  York  and  Washington.  The  city, 
growing,  becomes,  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  a  place  in 
which  trade  in  merchandise,  or  trade  in  principles,  may  advan- 
tageously be  carried  on ;  and  the  larger  the  city,  the  more 
rapidly  increasing  is  the  tendency  towards  augmented  centraliza- 
tion —  every  increase  of  taxation  tending  to  diminish  the  power 
of  healthful  association  throughout  the  tax-paying  districts,  and 
to  increase  the  unhealthy  movement  in  the  tax-receiving  capital. 

With  every  such  increase  of  central  attraction,  society  tends  to 
take  upon  itself  a  form  directly  the  reverse  of  the  natural  one  — 
assuming  more  and  more  that  of  an  inverted  pyramid ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  in  every  community  which  has  depended  upon  its  powers 
of  appropriation,  in  place  of  those  of  production  —  in  every  one 
that  has  diminished  the  rapidity  of  motion  among  its  own  people, 
while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  diminish  that  existing  among  those 
of  its  neighbors  —  there  has  been  seen  to  arrive  a  period  of  splen- 
dor and  apparent  strength,  but  real  weakness,  followed  by  decline, 
even  when  not  by  death.  While  enriching  the  few,  centralization 
impoverishes  the  many ;  and  while  enabling  the  former  to  build 
palaces  and  temples — to  open  parks,  maintain  armies,  and  almost 
to  re-create  cities — it  drives  the  latter  to  seek  refuge  in  the  meanest 
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hovels,  and  thas  creates  a  population  always  ready  to  sell  their 
Berrices  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  any  sacrifice  of  conscience. 
With  every  step  in  this  direction,  the  societary  machine  becomes 
less  stable  and  secure — and  with  each  it  tends  more  and  more  to 
topple  over,  until  at  length  it  falls,  burying  in  its  ruins  those  who 
had  hoped  most  to  profit  by  the  state  of  things  they  had  labored 
to  produce.  So  has  it  been,  even  in  our  own  day,  in  the  cases  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  Philippe ;  who  were,  however,  but  types  of 
their  class  —  that  class  which  profits  by  the  exercise  of  power 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  seeks  distinction  in  the  characters  of 
warriors,  politicians,  or  traders. 

The  more  perfect  the  power  of  association — the  higher  the 
organization  of  society,  and  the  more  complete  the  development 
of  individuality  among  its  members — the  more  do  all  such  men 
tend  to  occupy  their  natural  place,  that  of  instruments  to  he  used 
hy  society  ;  and  the  more  does  society  itself  tend  to  take  its  natu- 
ral form,  with  hourly  increase  in  the  power  of  resistance  to  any 
invasion  of  its  rights,  and  in  the  capacity  for  durability.  What- 
ever tends  to  diminish  the  power  of  association,  and  to  prevent 
the  development  of  individuality,  produces  the  reverse  effect  of 
making  society  the  instruments  of  these  men — centralization,  sla- 
very, and  death  travelling  always  hand  in  hand  together,  whether 
in  the  moral  or  material  world.* 

*  The  entire  identity  of  the  yiews  of  the  trader  and  the  slaye-owner  ia 
exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from  recent  joomals: 

**  An  inezhautiibU  supply  of  cheap  labor  has  so  long  l>een  a  condition  of  ottr 
social  system,  whether  in  town  or  country,  whether  for  work  or  for  pleasure, 
that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  great  enhancement  of  labor  would  not 
disturb  our  industrial,  and  even  our  political,  arrangements  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent. Two  men  have  been  after  one  master  so  long,  that  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  day  when  two  masters  will  be  after  one  man ;  for  it  is  not  certain  either  that 
the  masters  can  carry  on  their  business,  or  that  the  men  will  comport  them- 
selTes  properly  under  the  new  regime.  Commercial  enterprise  and  social 
development  require  an  actually  increasing  population,  and  also  that  the  in- 
crease shall  be  in  the  most  serviceable — that  is,  the  laborious  —  part  of  the 
population,  for  otherwise  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  at  the  command  of  capital  and 
skill."— Xonrfon  Times, 

"  Cheapness  of  labor  is  essential  to  the  material  progress  of  every  people. 
But  this  can  only  obtain  with  the  abundance  of  supply.  Now,  slave  labor  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor.  It  wiU  only  become  otherwise 
when  foreign  and  hostile  influences  are  made  to  bear  against  it  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  sUve-trade,  by  cutting  ofif  the  supply,  tends  to  this  result.  Slaves 
were  never  before  so  high  in  the  South.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Slavery  is,  and 
so  long  as  the  South  preserves  her  existence  must  continue  to  be,  the  basis 
sf  all  property  values  in  the  South,  *  *  *  Increase  the  supply 
of  labor,  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  slaves,  and  the  South  wiU  escape  im- 
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To  the  fact  tliat  tlie  policy  of  Athena,  of  Home,  Jind  of  other 
commnnitiea  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  tended  directly  to  tlie 
production  of  this  latter  state  of  things,  it  is  dne  that  ther«  lum 
been,  in  many  of  them,  seen  to  ariie  a  state  of  things  gin^ 
colour  to  the  idea  that  iocieties,  like  trees  and  men,  have  th 
\*arious  stfiges  of  growth  and  of  decline  ^ — ending,  natiirally 
necessarily,  in  death.  How  far  this  is  so,  the  reader  will  perhiips 
be  prepai'cd  to  decide  after  a  l>rief  examination  of  the  tionrse  of 
action  pursued  by  some  of  the  leading  communities  of  the  world. 

I  3.  In  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history^  we  find  the  people 
of  Attica  divided  into  several  small  and  independent  communiliei 
— but  becoming  at  length  united  under  Theseus  ;  when  Athens 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  communiUcs  of  Bce^^tia 
in  like  manner  associated  themselves  with  Thebes ;  and  the  seve- 
ral little  statea  of  Phocis  nnited  in  following  their  example.  The 
tendency  to  combination  thus  exhibited  in  the  Tarious  states  was 
early  shown  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  at  large  in  the 

BUncnt  perit  The  number  of  tlapf-itimtrt  vould  mulltplyj  (he  4ift€i  mtervff  in 
its presrrvitiion  wautd  htmoreumvtrMaU^  diffused^  jind  that  f^irnt  necessity  of  dia 
South  —  unkn  in  dr/fUft  tt/ihvertf  - —  mortj  readily  acenmplis^hetl.  If  it  wcrm 
pdssiblct  CTory  tnaa  in  hor  limits?  ehoidd  be  a  slaTe-owucr. " — VA^fittton  Jf#r* 

•*  The  great  worka  of  thla  coimtrj  dopcncl  tipon  cheap  Tabor/* — Tmm» 
**SlaT©ry  is  the  comer'atone  ef  our  institution p," — McDu^i^. 
The  whole  queslion  ha»  becomt  one  t>f  a  thatp  and  nhundmU  mippijf  qf  fgflor, 
»  *  #  The  operntion  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  wn*,  iiwt,  I* 
oqnftlizo,  or  ftpprox.imRtcif  the  wiigea  here  And  on  the  oontinent  i  and^  Mooud^^ 
not,  indeed,  to  lower  them  heroM  once,  hat  to  make  it  po&aihla  to  hawm"  *himi 
if  at  any  future  time  the  rvlation  betireen  demand  and  vappiy  ia  tbt  Ubot^ 
market  should  render  Bucli  redncHoD  jnRt  and  neeoasaiy.  t  •  # 
For  half  a  ceotury  baek,  the  weHtem  sKorcB  of  our  iilftnd  hAT<j  heea  tLo^d^ 
with  crowda  of  half-clad,  balf-fed,  half-civilijied  Celts,  redncingf  the  frtuntUnt 
of  living  and  comfort  among  our  people  by  their  example,  Btrcllini;  the  rt^is^ 
ters  of  crimes,  to  the  p;re4t  dam agt  of  the  national  character  htkI  t-eputJitioij;** 
hut,  fis  the  writ  or  continnes,  "the  abnndsnt  supply  of  cb  :  .  ^. 

funi!shcd  had  no  doitbt  the  effect  of  enahlinfr  oar  maun 
liicreaae  at  n  mte,  and  to  rcaoh  %  height,  which,  withrnji  ir.      u,.u,  j  u^i^ 
ht.*mi  untittainfibio ;  and  to  far  theif  Aat*e        0/  tcrpiee," — North  BritiA  M*- 
m^w.  Not,  1852, 

As  long  as  the  larger  proportion  of  women  a^e  ioeompetftnt  or  uniiitliof 
to  earn  anything  except  by  plain  sewing,  it  is  aa  iille  to  ahn^'n  tVir  onl<*r  of 
DutUcs  f(>r  tlie  mj^ery  of  bis  operfttiTet,  aa  it  would  lie  !o  ufi^tica 
for  bringing  them  into  the  world  with  appelites,    li  tp&uld  a  all  of 

them^  in  tht  l<tn^  r«n,  to  rfduci  ^n^i  in  |A«  famint  peini,  *o  t?*  ■  .-  uti  iri* 
had  mi£idmt  t(rtmjfh  into  other  emph^mtnfe.  ThU  al  l<ia»t  wnnlff  tliminiih 
competition,  ami  give  the  ri^aiaixLiDg  ones  a  belter  chance/ — Xtm  IVri 
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institation  of  the  Ampbictjonic  league,  the  Olympic  and  other 
games. 

DoriDg  a  long  period,  the  history  of  Athens  appears  almost  a 
blank,  because  of  its  peaceful  and  quiet  progress.  With  its  im- 
mediate neighbors  it  had  occasional  disputes,  but,  the  tendency 
towards  union  beinjg  great,  peace  was  ''the  habitual  and  regular 
condition  of  their  mutual  intercourse."  Peace  brought  with  it  so 
steady  a  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth,  that,  long  prior  to 
the  days  of  Solon,  the  men  engaged  in  trade  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts  constituted  an  affluent  and  intelligent  body;  while  every- 
where throughout  the  state,  labor  and  skill  were  being  given  to  the 
development  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth.  The  power  to 
associate  and  the  habit  of  association  grew  steadily,  with  con- 
stant increase  of  that  individuality  to  which  Athens  stands 
indebted  for  her  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  man. 

Under  the  legislation  of  Solon,  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
exercised  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies  —  but  all 
were  not  equally  eligible  for  filling  the  offices  of  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  were  not  equally  liable  to  taxation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  —  the  heaviest  contributions  being  re- 
quired of  the  first  class,  eligible  to  the  highest  offices ;  and  their 
amount  diminishing  in  passing  downward,  until  they  finally  dis- 
appeared on  reaching  the  fourth,  which  was  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, as  it  was  excluded  from  the  magistracy ;  and  here  we  find 
the  most  equal  apportionment  of  rights  and  duties  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Elsewhere,  the  few  have  monopolized 
the  offices,  while  taxing  the  many  for  their  support ;  whereas, 
here,  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  offices  paid  the  taxes,  and  the 
many  who  were  excluded  from  the  former,  found  themselves 
wholly  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  latter. 

The  century  succeeding  the  organization  thus  effected,  exhibits 
Attica,  in  the  general  enjoyment  of  peace,  gradually  increasing 
in  both  wealth  and  population.  Towards  its  close,  we  find  the 
state  to  have  been  divided  into  a  hundred  townships,  each  hav- 
ing its  local  assembly,  and  its  magistracy  for  the  regulation  of  its 
own  local  affairs ;  and  thus  was  constituted  a  system  more  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  great  physical  laws  to  which  refer- 
ence has  heretofore  been  made,  than  any  the  world  had  seen,  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  provinces  now  constituting  the  United 
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States.  The  beneficial  effect  of  peace  was,  at  this  time,  still  far- 
ther exhibited  in  the  fact,  that  the  constituency  was  enlarged,  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  numerous  slaves,  and  by  the  admission  of 
many  aliens  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

With  the  Persian  invasion,  terminating  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  with  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Attica  by  the  troops 
of  Xerxes,  there  came,  however,  a  total  change.  Fields  had 
been  wasted,  houses,  cattle,  and  machinery  of  cultivation  had 
been  destroyed,  and  population  had  largely  diminished;  and 
henceforth  we  find  the  Athenians  passing  from  the  condition  of  a 
peaceful  democracy,  in  which  every  man  was  engaged  in  combin- 
ing his  efforts  with  his  fellow-citizens  at  home,  to  that  of  a  war- 
like aristocracy,  engaged  in  preventing  the  existence  of  associa- 
tion abroad  —  and  using  their  power  of  disturbance  as  a  means 
of  enriching  themselves.  Having  accumulated  fortunes  by  means 
of  extortion  and  robbery,  Themistocles  and  Cimon  were  enabled 
to  secure  the  services  of  thousands  of  poor  dependants  who  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  streets,  gladly  following  in  the  train  of 
the  men  whom  war  had  rendered  now  their  masters.  Poverty 
produced  a  thirst  for  plunder,  the  hope  of  which  rendered  it  easy 
to  fill  the  army  and  to  man  the  ships ;  and  next  the  army  and  the 
fleet  were  employed  in  reducing  to  subjection  states  and  cities  that 
had  been  regarded,  hitherto,  as  equals  and  allies.  One  by  one 
they  fell,  and  the  plunder  thus  acquired  stimulated  the  desire  for 
fresh  supplies,  with  constantly  increasing  power  to  gratify  the 
appetite.  Athens  had  now  become  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  no 
state,  as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon,  could  be  permitted  to  have 
commerce  with  distant  people,  unless  profoundly  submissive  to 
her  commands.  '*Upon  her  will  depends,"  as  iie  continues, 
"the  exportation  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  nations;"  and  to 
enable  her  to  exercise  that  will  wholly  unrestrained,  we  find  her 
next  persuading,  or  compelling,  the  allies  to  compound  for  per- 
sonal service  by  money  payments,  by  help  of  which  nearly  the 
whole  Athenian  people  were  maintained  in  the  service  of  the 
state. 

War  having  now  become  the  trade  of  Athens,  her  armies  arc 
everywhere  seen  —  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  at  Megara 
and  at  (Egina  —  and  to  enable  her  to  support  these  armies,  she 
seizes  upon  the  public  treasury,  which  is  transferred  to  the  great 
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central  city.  Next,  we  find  an  increase  in  the  tribute  required 
of  the  allies,  who  are  required  to  pay  taxes  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported, and  all  exported ;  the  collection  of  which  is  farmed  by 
men  who  find  in  erery  stoppage  of  the  societary  motion  the 
means  of  adding  to  their  fortunes.  Further,  Athens  declares  her- 
self the  court  of  final  resort  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  nearly  all 
civil  ones ;  and  now,  the  city  being  thronged  with  applicants  for 
justice,  its  people  are  converted  into  judges,  all  ready  to  sell  their 
awards  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  states  themselves  now  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  agents  within  the  city,  and  to  distribute 
bribes,  by  help  of  which  to  purchase  protection  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  sovereign  state. 

With  every  step  in  this  direction,  the  few  become  enriched, 
while  the  many  become  more  and  more  impoverished.  Temples  are 
erected,  and  the  splendor  of  the  city  increases  from  day  to  day. 
Theatres  are  built,  in  which  the  Athenians  may  gratuitously  in- 
dulge their  tastes ;  but  the  right  thus  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
others  being  now  regarded  as  a  privilege  whose  enjoyment  should 
be  limited  to  the  few,  inquiry  is  made  into  the  claim  for  citizen- 
ship— resulting  in  the  rejection  of  no  less  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  are  sold  as  slaves.  With  every  increase  of 
splendor  we  find  an  increase  of  indigence,  and  an  increased  neces- 
sity for  exporting  a  portion  of  the  people  to  take  possession  of 
distant  lands — there  to  exercise  upon  the  earlier  settlers  the 
game  power  the  rich  have  learned  to  exercise  at  home.  The 
people  —  their  (ime  being  now  fully  occupied  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs — next  require  that  they  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse ;  and  so  great  has  become  the  general  poverty 
that  an  obolus — a  piece  of  three  cents'  value — as  compensation 
for  the  day's  service  in  the  courts,  has  become  an  object  of 
desire. 

Tyranny  and  rapacity  —  everywhere  exhibited,  and  producing 
everywhere  a  decline  of  commerce  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  state  and  state — next  give  rise  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  closing  with  the  passage  of  Attica  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Private  property  is  now  to  a  vast  extent 
confiscated  to  the  public  use ;  and  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
poor  in  the  spoliation  of  the  rich,  the  wages  of  attendance  at  pub- 
lic meetings  are  trebled  in  amount.    Taxation  grows,  and  with 
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its  growth  the  inducements  to  honest  exertion  as  steadily  decline. 
Population  becomes,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  superabundant ; 
and  as  man  diminishes  in  value,  we  mark  a  growing  thirst  for  plun- 
der, and  an  increased  facility  in  obtaining  troops  by  help  of  whom 
it  may  be  secured.  Licentiousness  and  dissipation  become  univer- 
sal, and  towns  and  cities  are  everywhere  plundered  by  mercenaries, 
always  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Mili- 
tary command  is  courted  as  the  only  road  to  fortune,  and  the  for- 
tunes thus  acquired  are  expended  in  bribing  the  people  to  secure 
their  votes. — New  oppressions  next  produce  the  Social  War, 
carried  on — as  had  been  that  of  the  Peloponnesus — by  extermi- 
nating the  males,  selling  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and 
confiscating  all  their  property ;  and  thus  on  and  on  may  we  trace 
the  people  of  Attica,  exhausting  themselves  in  the  effort  to  impede 
the  movement  of  others  —  until,  at  length,  they  find  themselves 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  whom 
they  pass,  successively,  to  Alexander  and  his  lieutenants. 

The  object  of  the  Athenians,  from  the  date  of  the  Persian 
wars,  is  everywhere  seen  to  have  been  that  of  obtaining  a  mono- 
poly of  power,  and  a  monopoly  of  trade  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  enjoyment  of  power.  The  more  the  city  and  its  port  could 
be  rendered  the  emporium,  the  greater  would  be  its  ability  to 
control  the  action  of  those  dependent  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which 
their  exchanges  might  be  made.  Not  only,  therefore,  were  those 
with  whom  they  were  at  war  driven  from  the  ocean,  but  neutral 
vessels  were  constantly  seized  and  detained  in  defiance  of  law : 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  ships,  or  goods,  so  detained, 
were  ever  extricated  from  their  captors'  hands.  In  reading 
the  history  j)f  the  proceedings  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas"  of 
that  day,  and  of  her  prize  courts,  it  is  diflScult  to  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  them  and  those  of  recent 
days,  when  the  seas  were  swept  of  neutrals  by  help  of  *  *  the  Rule 
of  *56,"  paper  blockades,  and  Orders  in  Council."  With 
every  step  in  that  direction,  there  became  developed  a  greater 
tendency  towards  embargoes,  and  prohibitions  of  intercourse; 
to  one  of  which  latter  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  due  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  All  these  measures  tended  to  diminisb 
the  movement  of  society  abroad;  but  equally  to  produce  a 
diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary  association  at  home; 
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and  that  diminution  went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  nntil 
the  once  proud  republic; — having  first  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Macedonian  kings  and  Roman  proconsuls — is  seen  to  be  repre- 
sented by  troops  of  slaves ;  while  Atticus  remains  almost  sole 
owner,  and  sole  improver,  in  the  land  that,  in  earlier  and  happier 
days,  had  given  food  and  raiment,  prosperity  and  happiness,  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious  freemen. 

§  4.  Commencing,  necessarily,  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the 
poorest  soils,  Sparta  never  went  beyond  them ;  and  for  the  reason 
that  her  iiistitutions  were  based  upon  the  idea  of  preventing  all 
voluntary  association,  and  discouraging  commerce,  in  all  and  every 
form.  Man  was  there  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
machine,  or  instrument,  forming  a  component  part  of  an  imagi- 
nary being  called  The  State ;  to  the  gratification  of  whose  pride, 
ranc6r,  or  revenge,  all  his  feelings  and  affections  required  to  be 
sacrificed.  Failing  to  marry,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished ;  but 
when  married,  the  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  wife  was 
rendered  difficult,  in  hopes  thereby  to  stimulate  the  sexual  appetite, 
and  thus  promote  the  growth  of  population.  Children  being  the 
property  of  the  State,  the  parents  could  exercise  no  control  what- 
ever over  their  education,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual. 
The  home  had  no  existence,  for  not  only  were  parents  deprived 
of  the  society  of  their  children,  but  they  might  not  eijen  eat  in 
private.  Her  people  could  neither  buy  nor  sell ;  nor  might  they 
in  any  manner  whatever  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  those 
most  useful  metals,  gold  and  silver.  They  might  not  study  the 
sciences,  nor  might  they  indulge  their  tastes  for  music;  while 
from  all  descriptions  of  theatrical  amusement  they  were  entirely 
debarred.  The  tendency  of  the  system  being  thus  adverse  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  faculties,  wealth  could  not  grow, 
nor  could  they,  themselves,  advance  beyond  the  earliest  and 
rudest  pursuits  —  those  looking  to  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  others ;  and  therefore  it  was  that,  while  always  engaged 
in  war,  they  proved  themselves  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Poor  and  rapacious,  perfidious  and  tyran- 
nical, the  history  of  Sparta  is  but  a  long  record  of  growing  ine- 
quality and  constantly  retarded  motion  of  society  —  until  at 
length  we  find  her  soil  passing  under  the  control  of  a  few  pro« 
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prietors,  surroanded  by  hosts  of  slares ;  preparatory  to  her  pas- 
sage out  of  existence  —  leaying,  as  her  sole  bequest  to  posterity, 
the  record  of  her  avarice  and  her  crimes. 

§  5.  The  history  of  Carthage  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
wars  made  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  trade,  and  of  which 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Spain,  were  the  most  important 
theatres.  Colonies  were  to  be  secured,  that  they  might  be  de- 
prived of  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  except  through  the 
medium  of  Carthaginian  ships  and  merchants ;  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  colonists  furnished  to  the  central  treasury  means 
for  the  extension  of  the  system  under  which  they  suffered.  Else- 
where, where  colonies  could  not  be  established,  all  the  movements 
of  the  trader  were  shrouded  in  the  strictest  secresy — monopoly 
being  the  object ;  and  means  the  most  unscrupulous  being  every- 
where resorted  to,  for  securing  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
Tolerating  no  rivals,  they  guarded,  as  state  secrets,  everything 
connected  with  the  caravan  trade  —  while  ever  ready  to  license 
pirates  who  desired  to  seize  their  neighbors'  ships.  Monopolies 
filled  the  treasury,  the  disposal  of  whose  revenues  gave  power  to 
an  aristocracy  with  whom  trade  was  the  first  and  most  important 
object ;  and  to  secure  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  power,  they 
subsidized  barbarians  of  all  the  countries  from  the  southern 
Sahara  to  the  northern  Gaul.  The  splendor  of  the  city  greatly 
increased ;  but,  as  usual  in  all  such  cases  —  the  real  weakness 
existing  in  the  ratio  of  the  show  of  apparent  strength — the  day 
of  trial  proved  that  the  foundation  of  the  social  edifice  had  been 
laid  upon  "gold  dust  and  sand,"  and  not  upon  a  rock;  and 
Carthage  passed  from  existence,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  the 
further  proof  afforded  by  its  history,  of  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  ''those  who  live  by  the  sword  must  die  by  the 
sword." 

§  6.  In  the  days  of  Numa  and  of  Servius,  the  people  of  Rome  cul- 
tivated the  fertile  soils,  and  the  Campagna  was  filled  with  cities, 
having  each  an  independent  existence — and  constituting,  each,  a 
local  centre  towards  which  gravitated  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Under  their  successors,  the  Tarquins,  we  find  a 
change,  and  from  that  time  forward,  until  we  reach  the  down£dI 
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of  the  empire,  the  energies  of  Rome  are  seen  to  hare  been  un- 
ceasingly deTOted  to  the  prevention  of  all  peacefnl  association 
among  her  neighbors — ^towards  appropriation  of  their  property — 
and  towards  the  centralization  of  all  power  within  her  walls. 
The  city  grew  in  splendor,  but  with  that  growth  there  came  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  condition  of  her  people,  until,  at 
length,  we  find  them  reduced  to  pauperism,  and  dependent  upon 
daily  distributions  of  bread — the  contribution  of  distant  provinces 
taxed  for  their  support ;  and  thus  is  the  history  of  Rome  but  a 
repetition,  upon  a  grander  scale,  of  that  of  Athens.  Palaces 
rise  within  and  without  the  city,  but  with  every  step  in  this 
direction  we  see  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion among  its  people.  The  land  that  formerly  gave  support  to 
thousands  of  small  proprietors  is  next  abandoned,  or,  when  cul- 
tivated at  all,  is  tilled  by  slaves ;  and  the  more  enslaved  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  public 
distributions  in  the  city  —  towards  which  flock  all  who  seek  to 
live  by  means  of  plunder.  Panem  et  ctrcenses — free  bread  and 
free  exhibitions  of  gladiatorial  and  other  brutal  fights  —  consti- 
tute now  the  sole  bill  of  rights  of  the  degraded  populace.  From 
age  to  age  the  city  grows,  with  corresponding  decline  in  the 
motion  of  society  constituting  commerce.  Depopulation  and 
poverty  spread  from  Italy  to  Sicily  and  Greece — to  hither  and 
farther  Gaul — to  Asia  and  to  Africa ;  until,  at  length,  decayed 
at  the  heart,  the  empire  passes  away,  having  existed  for  almost 
a  thousand  years,  a  model  of  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  fraud ; 
and  having,  in  the  whole  period,  produced  scarcely  a  dozen  men 
whose  names  have  descended  to  posterity  with  an  untarnished 
fame. 

Traders,  gladiators,  and  bufifoons  were  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  belonging  to  the  self-same  class,  and  yet  the  Roman  history  is 
but  a  record  of  traders'  operations  on  the  largest  scale.  For 
centuries  following  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  aristocratic  power,  we  witness  a  perpetual  war  be- 
tween plebeian  debtors  —  impoverished  by  means  of  the  constant 
wasting  of  the  law  to  the  purposes  of  the  rich  and  noble — 
and  their  patrician  creditors,  proprietors  of  private  dungeons,  in 
which  they  incarcerated  the  men  whose  only  crime  consisted  in 
an  inability  to  pay  their  debts.    Later,  we  find  the  city  filled 
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with  knights,  accnstomed  to  place  themselTes  as  middlemen 
between  those  who  had  taxes  to  pay  and  revenue  to  receive,  par- 
chasing  the  right  of  taxation  at  the  cheapest  price,  and  selling  it 
at  the  dearest  one — paying  to  the  receiver  the  smallest  snm,  and 
collecting  from  the  poor  tax-payer  the  largest  one.  Scipio  traded 
his  conscience  for  plunder  of  the  treasury,  and  when  requested  to 
produce  his  accounts,  adjourned  the  meeting  to  the  temple,  there 
to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  victories  by  help  of  which  he 
had  been  enriched.*  Verres,  in  Sicily,  and  Fonteius,  in  Gaul, 
were  but  traders.  Brutus  lent  money  at  four  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  Caesar  would  probably  have  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  even  this  for  the  millions  he  had  borrowed,  had  he  succeeded 
in  placing  himself  on  an  imperial  throne.  All  dealt  in  slaves, 
the  products  of  whose  labors  they  monopolized,  while  treating  in 
the  harshest  manner  the  unfortunate  people  subjected  to  their  power. 

§  7.  Turning  now  to  Venice,  we  witness  a  perpetaal  succes- 
sion of  wars  for  trade,  with  constant  tendency  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  whom  the  chances  of  birth, 
or  fortune,  had  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  state.  Originally 
democratic,  we  find  its  government  becoming  with  each  socceed- 
ing  age  more  aristocratic,  until  at  length  we  reach  the  closing  of 
the  grand  council  against  all  who  had  not  already  places  there,  f 
That,  in  its  turn,  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  cele- 
brated Council  of  Ten,  whose  spies  penetrated  into  every  house ; 
whose  tortures  might  reach  every  individual,  however  elevated ; 
and  whose  existence  was  totally  incompatible  with  any  approach 
towards  freedom  of  commerce.  Following  up  her  history,  we 
find  her  always  seeking  trade  by  means  of  warlike  interferences 
with  the  movements  of  others — obtaining  colonies  to  be  adminis- 

*  In  relation  to  this  period,  M.  Gnizot  says,  (History  of  CiTilization^  p,  14:) 
«  Take  Rome,  for  example,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  republic,  at  the  cIom 
of  the  second  Punic  war ;  the  moment  of  her  greatest  virtues,  when  she  wii 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  empire  of  the  world  —  when  her  social  eandiium  vof 
evidently  improving.**  This  was,  nevertheless,  the  period  in  which  land  wmi 
everywhere  becoming  consolidated  —  when  the  free  citizens  were  disappear- 
ing—  when  slaves  were  most  rapidly  increasing  in  number — when  glaitiato- 
rial  games  were  introduced  —  when  the  people  were  most  rapidly  heoomfaig 
demoralized  —  and  when  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  building  the  larfvtt 
palaces  within  and  without  the  city — aU  of  these  things  being  evidences  oft 
decline  of    social  condition." 
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tered  for  the  sole  benefit  of  her  trading  aristocracy  —  taxing  her 
distant  subjects  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  attempts  at  revolution,  requiring  great  fleets  and 
armies  for  their  suppression ;  and  thus,  in  every  manner,  building 
up  the  class  that  lived  by  means  of  appropriation  of  the  property 
of  others — while  preventing  movement  in  any  direction  looking 
to  the  development  of  individuality,  or  to  the  promotion  of  the 
habit  of  association.  Her  whole  history  is  one  of  perpetually  in- 
creasing monopoly  of  trade  and  centralization  of  power — ^the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  seen  in  the  facts,  that  she  struck  no  roots 
into  the  earth ;  and  that  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  she  fell,  as 
had  done  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Home ;  and  almost  without  a 
blow. 

The  histories  of  Oenoa  and  Pisa  are,  like  that  of  Yenice,  but 
those  of  a  constant  succession  of  wars  for  securing  a  monopoly  of 
trade  and  of  power ;  and  the  power  thus  acquired  proved  to  be 
as  fleeting  as  had  been  that  of  Athens  and  of  Carthage. 

§  8.  The  early  history  of  Holland  exhibits  a  people  among 
whom  the  habit  of  association,  and  the  development  of  individual- 
ity, grew  with  great  rapidity ;  but  her  later  one  is  distinguished 
among  those  of  modem  Europe  for  the  manifestations  it  presents 
of  a  desire  to  monopolize  trade  —  for  the  resistance  it  provoked 
in  both  France  and  England  —  for  the  wars  into  which  she  was 
led  by  the  thirst  for  trade  —  for  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
those  wars  —  and  for  the  proof  it  furnishes  that  where  trade 
ceases  to  be  the  instrument  of  society,  and  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  the  object  for  the  promotion  of  which  society  is  to  be  used  — 
there  can  be  little  progress,  either  physical  or  intellectual.  The 
land  that  once  gave  to  the  world  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Spinoza, 
John  de  Witt,  and  William  of  Orange,  now  exercises  not  the 
smallest  influence  in  reference  to  either  literature  or. science,  and 
but  little  even  in  regard  to  trade. 

§  9.  In  the  history  of  Portugal  we  have  striking  evidence  of 
the  weakness  of  communities  dependent  entirely  upon  trade  for 
the  prosperity  they  may,  for  the  time,  enjoy.  The  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  throughoiit 
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India,  where  war  was  everywhere  fomented  for  the  promotion  of 
trade.  Lisbon,  growing  by  help  of  the  monopolies  that  had 
been,  as  it  was  thought,  secured,  speedily  rose  to  occupy  the 
chief  place  among  European  cities ;  but  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  strength  of  the  community  declined  as  the  capital  gpnew  la 
size  and  splendor — and  before  the  lapse  of  another  century,  Por- 
tugal itself  became  a  province  of  Spain. 

§  10.  Turning  next  to  Spain,  we  find  that,  as  the  result  of  a  long 
succession  of  wars  among  the  various  claimants  of  power,  anar- 
chy had,  in  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  the  union  of  the 
several  kingdoms,  in  1474,  attained  its  highest  point.  The 
castles  of  nobles  were  converted  into  dens  of  robbers,  from  which 
they  sallied  forth  to  plunder  travellers,  whose  spoil  was  after- 
wards sold  jmblicly  in  the  cities,  while  they  themselves  were  sold 
to  slavery  among  the  Moors.  Communications  on  the  highway 
were  everywhere  suspended,  while  within  the  cities  rival  nobles 
carried  on  private  wars — attacking  churches,  and  burning  dwell- 
ings to  the  number,  at  times,  of  thousands.  Instead  of  five  royal 
mints,  there  were  now  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  private 
ones ;  and  the  coin  became  so  much  debased,  that  the  common 
articles  of  life  were  three,  four,  and  even  sixfold,  enhanced  in  price. 

There  being  no  security  for  person  or  for  property,  the  hus- 
*)andman  —  stripped  of  his  harvest  and  driven  from  his  field  — 
n*>andoned  himself  to  idleness,  or  resorted  to  plunder  as  the  only 
«aeiiiis  of  preserving  life.  Famines  were,  therefore,  frequent,  and 
weue  succeeded  by  widespread  pestilences ;  and  thus  were  the 
^>eeple  reduced  to  the  most  squalid  poverty,  as  their  many  mas- 
ters were  enabled  to  acquire  property  and  power.  With  the 
xmion  lof  Castile  and  Aragon  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  how- 
over,  we  find  a  change  of  condition  in  both  the  sovereigns  and  the 
people — castles  being  everywhere  destroyed,  and  the  country  being 
cleared  of  the  swarms  of  banditti  by  which  it  had  been  OTermn. 

Security  of  person  and  of  property  being  thus  established,  and 
the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  being  now  given  to  the  resusctta- 
lion  of  commerce,  internal  restrictions  were  removed,  and  foreign- 
•ers  were  invited  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain.  Roads  and  bridges, 
moles,  quays,  and  lighthouses,  were  constructed,  and  barbon 
^ere  deepened  aod  extended,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  tht 
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great  "  increase  of  trade. "  The  power  of  coinage  was  limited  to 
the  rojal  mints,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  establishing 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. Numerous  oppressive  tolls  and  monopolies  were  abolished, 
and  the  alcavala,  a  tax  upon  exchanges,  which  previouslj  had 
been  arbitrary,  was  now  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  habit  of  association  now  growing  rapidly,  with  great  dere- 
lopment  of  individuality,  the  mercantile  marine,  at  the  close  of 
the  century,  amounted  to  a  thousand  vessels ;  and  the  woollen 
and  silk  fabrics  of  Toledo  gave  employment  to  ten  thousand 
workmen.  Segovia  manufactured  fine  cloths,  while  Granada  and 
Valencia  produced  silks  and  velvets;  and  YalladoHd  became 
remarkable  for  its  curiously  wrought  plate  and  fine  cutlery,  while 
the  manufactures  of  Barcelona  rivalled  those  of  Venice.  The 
fair  of  Medina  del  Carapo  became  the  great  mart  for  the  ex- 
changes of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  quays  of  Seville  began  to  be 
thronged  with  merchants  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
The  impulse  thus  given  being  speedily  felt  in  the  arrang^ents 
for  intellectual  improvement,  ancient  seminaries  were  remodelled, 
and  new  ones  were  created — all  swarming  with  disciples,  and 
giving  employment  to  more  printing-presses  than  exist  in  Spain 
at  the  present  day. 

Union  at  home  gave,  however,  power  to  sovereigns  who  de- 
sired, most  unhappily,  to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  habit 
of  association  abroad — and  for  centralizing  in  their  own  hands 
the  direction  of  the  modes  of  action  and  of  thought  of  all  their 
subjects.  Millions  of  the  most  industrious  people  of  the  king- 
dom —  among  whom  individuality  was  developed  to  an  extent 
then  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe — were  expelled  for  dif- 
ferences of  belief ;  and  thus  was  the  incipient  motion  of  society  to 
a  great  extent  arrested.  That,  in  its  turn,  tended  greatly  to  facfli- 
tate  the  recruitment  of  armies  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  plunder- 
ing Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  dispersion,  the  more  rapid  proved  to  be  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  compensation  of  honest  labor.  The  more  numerous 
the  armies,  the  greater  was  the  growth  of  splendor,  and  of  weak- 
nei« ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  Madrid  has  been  the  focus  of  intrigues  having  refer- 
ence to  the  question  whether  France  or  England  should  have  the 
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direction  of  its  government  —  and  the  kingdom  has  been  impore- 
rished  bj  repeated  wars  for  the  determination  of  the  snccession 
to  its  throne.  In  the  effort  to  destroy  all  power  of  self- 
gOTemment  abroad,  Spain  had  lost  all  indiyidaalitj  at  home.* 
Mistress  of  the  Indies,  she  was  too  weak  to  preserve  command 
over  her  own  Gibraltar ;  and  she  has  now  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  forced  to  see  it  held  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  enabling  foreigners  to  set  at  naught  her  laws.  In  ev^ 
page  of  her  history  we  find  confirmation  of  the  lesson  that  had 
before  been  taught  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  Carthage  and  Rome — 
that  if  we  desire  to  command  respect  for  our  own  rights,  we  can 
do  so  only  on  condition  of  respecting  those  of  others,  f 

§  11.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  sovereigns,  nobles,  and 
gentlemen  of  France  have  been  engaged  in  the  effort  to  destroy 
the  power  of  association  in,  and  among,  the  various  nations  of 

*  That  the  folly  of  oppression  is  equal  to  its  wickedness,  is  proxed  by 
erery  page  in  the  history  of  Spain,  but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  those 
which  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Alxa  in  the  Netherlands,  thus 
described  in  Mr.  Motley's  recent  work : 

<*  During  the  daily  decimation  of  the  people's  liyes,  he  thonght  a  daily  de- 
cimation of  their  industry  possible.  Ilis  pert*ecutions  swept  the  land  of  those 
industrious  classes  which  had  made  it  the  rich  and  prosperous  commonwealth 
it  had  been  so  lately ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  found  a  *  PeruTian  mine,' 
as  he  pretended,  in  the  imposition  of  a  tenth  penny  upon  every  one  of  its 
oonmiercial  transactions.  He  thought  that  a  people,  crippled  as  this  had 
been  by  the  operations  of  a  Blood  Council,  could  pay  t«n  per  cent,  not  an- 
nually, but  daily,  not  upon  its  income,  but  upon  its  capital ;  not  once  only, 
but  every  time  the  value  constituting  capital  changed  hands.  He  boasted 
that  he  should  require  no  funds  from  Spain,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  make  annual  remittances  to  the  royal  treasury  at  home,  fW>m  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  imposts  and  confiscations;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  resources* 
and  notwithstanding  twenty-five  millions  of  gold,  in  five  years,  sent  by  Phi- 
lip from  Madrid,  the  exchequer  of  the  provinces  was  barren  and  bankrupt, 
when  his  successor  arrived.  Requesens  found  neither  a  penny  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  nor  the  means  of  raising  one."  —  Rue  of  the  Dutch  Jtepubke,  vol. 
ii.  p.  103. 

f  The  Spaniard  alone  in  Europe  has  retained  the  faculty  of  looking  at  a 
nation's  acts  as  those  of  a  man,  and  appreciating  it  thereby.  He  does  not 
ask  what  it  says  or  intends,  or  what  food  it  eats,  or  how  many  serrants  it 
has.  He  looks  at  its  dealings  with  himself.  The  Spaniard  knows  that  his 
two  neighbors,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  have  been  seeking  to  rob 
and  overreach  him;  plotting,  one  day,  the  partition  of  his  property  —  the 
next,  the  supplanting  of  his  heir ;  constantly  engaged  in  intriguea  amongst 
his  servants,  and  the  one  or  the  other  insisting  on  ruining  his  steward.  Ht 
sees  that,  during  all  that  time,  they  have  gained  nothing;  but  while  iignr- 
ing  him,  have  themselves  squandered  incalculable  fortunes  and  innumerabfo 
lives  —  what  can  he  feel  towards  them  but  hatred  and  disgust  ?" — Urqubabt: 
Pillart  of  Hercules,  vol.  i.  p.  48 
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the  world ;  bs  is  shown  in  the  histories  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany,  Spain  and  Italy,  India  and  Egypt^  Northern  and 
Southern  America.  The  study  of  that  nation,  more  uninter- 
ruptedly than  that  of  almost  any  other  recorded  in  history,  has 
been  to  increase  the  machinery  of  trade  and  to  destroy  the  power 
to  maintain  commerce.  Swords  haye  abounded,  while  spades 
were  rare ;  and  ships  of  war  have  been  numerous,  while  roads 
were  bad,  and  canals  had  no  existence.  Camps  have  CTerywherc 
grown  as  towns  and  Tillages  decayed,  and  gentlemen  have  become 
more  numerous  as  ploughmen  disappeared.  The  soil  they  culti- 
vated has,  however,  borne 

**Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  Hps" — 

the  crop  that  has  been  harvested  having  been,  invariably,  weak- 
ness, disgrace,  and  almost  ruin. 

The  history  of  that  country  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  inter- 
ferences with  the  rights  of  other  communities,  rarely  intermitted 
except  when  it  has  itself  been  rendered  powerless  for  injury 
abroad  by  the  existence  of  disturbances  at  home.  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  having  sought  glory  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
bequeathed  to  their  successors  a  kingdom  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
entirely  incapable  of  defence  against  a  few  Norman  pirates,  and 
a  kingly  power  wholly  unable  to  sustain  itself  against  the  robber 
chiefs  by  whom  its  sovereigns  were  surrounded.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  social  system  became  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments ;  and  it  is  to  the  anarchy  which  then  existed  that  historians 
have  given  the  pompous  title  of  **The  Feudal  System,"  where 
system  there  was  none. 

Population  and  wealth  grew  very  slowly,  but  with  their  growth 
may  be  observed  a  gradual  approach  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  a  central  power — a  sun  to  the  system,  around  which  might  peace- 
fully revolve  the  various  parts  of  French  society ;  but  accompa- 
nied, as  we  see  to  have  been  the  case  in  Spain,  by  a  strong  desire 
to  use  the  power  thus  acquired  for  the  prevention  of  motion  in 
societies  abroad.  Louis  IX.  squandered  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom  in  carrying  war  into  the  East ;  and  his  successors  em- 
ployed themselves  in  disturbing  the  repose  of  their  neighbors  of 
the  West — invading  their  territories,  plundering  their  towns  and 
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cities,  and  muideriDg  the  inhabitants.  The  constant  pimait  of 
glory  being,  howeyer,  attended  bj  increasing  weakness  at  home, 
))ut  little  time  elapsed  before  English  armies  were  seen  repeat- 
ing on  the  soil  of  France  the  scenes  of  plunder  and  derastation 
that  she,  herself,  had  enacted  abroad — occnpjing  her  capital, 
and  dictating  laws  to  her  people.  The  reign  of  anarchj 
having  again  returned,  all  power  of  Yolnntary  association  dis- 
appeared. 

Again,  under  Louis  XI.,  we  meet  with  some  approach  towards 
the  reorganization  of  society  —  followed,  however,  by  repeated 
invasions  of  the  neighboring  countries ;  and  now,  again,  the  effect 
of  unceasing  war  is  seen  in  the  almost  perfect  chaos  of  which  it 
was  the  cause,  as  exhibited  in  the  closing  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Yalois,  when,  the  kingly  power  having  almost  disappeared, 
foreign  armies  fearlessly  invaded  France,  incapable  of  re- 
sistance. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  society  became,  in  some 
degree,  reorganized  under  the  Bourbon  Henry  IT.,  and  his 
descendants.  With  the  resuscitation  of  power,  returned,  however, 
the  desire  for  its  exercise  to  the  injury  of  the  communities  around. 
Centralization  grew  with  the  growth  of  armies,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  people  increased  with  the  increase  of  splendor  in  the 
throne ;  but  now,  again,  we  see  splendor  and  weakness  travelling 
together  —  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  having 
been  embittered  by  the  necessity  for  begging  a  peace  that  was 
refused  except  on  terms  to  be  dictated  by  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene.* 

*  **  Vauban  and  Boisguilbert  hare  described  in  the  most  pathetio  terms  the 
melancholy  reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  France  in  these  deplormUe 
times.  'Nothing/  as  thej  said,  *  remained  to  the  people  bat  their  eyes 
with  which  to  shed  tears and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  beheve  in  the  reelilj 
of  their  misfortunes,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  such  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses. Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  death  of  Louis.  Down  to  his 
last  moment,  the  government  had  been  kept  alive  only  by  means  of  the  most 
wretched  expedients.  To  obtain  some  little  money  from  the  new  ewyfia^,  the 
ministry  had  been  compelled  to  create  numerous  ridiculous  offices ;  and  white 
England  and  Holland  could  borrow  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  Uie  farmen 
of  the  revenue  charged  the  king  of  France  ten,  twenty,  and  eren  fifty,  per 
cent  The  enormous  taxation  had  exhausted  the  country,  deprived  as  it 
had  been  of  laborers  by  reason  of  the  demands  for  the  war;  commerce  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist :  and  manufnotures,  decimated  by  the  proseriptioii  of 
the  Protestants,  seemed  condemned  to  lose  all  the  conquests  for  whtoh  thsj 
had  been  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Colbert" — Blavqui  :  EuUnrt  d^Sctmomk 
Politiqui,  vol  ii.  65. 
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The  mm  of  Louis  XY.  and  XYI.  next  paved  ih^  way  for  the 
ReTointion,  in  the  course  of  which  all  kinglj  authority  disap- 
peartd-^the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  Versailles  being 
seen,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution^  paying  forfeit  with  his  head 
for  all  the  previous  splendor  of  the  throne.  Order  again,  and  for 
the  fifth  time,  re-established,  we  find  the  whole  effort  of  the  conn-  ' 
try  once  more  given  to  the  destruction  of  all  power  of  association 
among  the  various  communities  of  Europe.  Again  were  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  desolated  by  invading 
armies;  and  again  did  France  exhibit  the  effect  of  constant 
interference  with  the  movement  of  others  in  utter  weakness  at 
home — her  capital  having  twice  been  occupied  by  foreign  armies 
—  and  her  throne  having  twice  been  filled  by  direction  of  foreign 
sovereigns.* 

*  **  From  1808  to  1815,  twelve  campaigns  cost  ub  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
who  died  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  Uie  prisons,  or  on  the  roads,  or  in  the 
hospitals,  and  six  thousand  millions  of  francs.       *      «       *       *  * 

**  Two  inrasions  destroyed  or  consumed,  on  the  soil  of  old  France,  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  raw  products,  or  of  manufactures,  of  houses,  of  workshops, 
of  machines,  and  of  animals,  indispensable  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  or 
to  commerce.  As  the  price  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  alliance,  our  coun- 
try has  seen  herself  compelled  to  pay  fifteen  hundred  additional  millions, 
tl^t  she  might  not  too  soon  regain  her  well-being,  her  splendor,  and  her 
power.  Behold,  in  twelve  years,  nine  thousand  millions  of  francs*'  (seven- 
teen hundred  millions  of  dollars)  taken  from  the  productive  industry  of 
France  and  lost  for  ever.  We  found  ourselves  thus  dispossessed  of  all  our 
eonquests,  and  with  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  encamped  on  our  terri- 
tory, where  they  lived,  at  the  expense  of  our  glory  and  of  our  fortune,  until 
tiie  end  of  the  year  \%\%." Dupin. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  enormous  waste  of  wealth  and  population,  com- 
merce scarcely  existed  between  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  seen 
by  the  following  statements,  made  a  few  years  later  by  an  eminent  French 
engineer: — have  frequently  traversed,  in  different  departments,  twenty 
square  leagues,  without  meeting  with  a  canal,  a  road,  a  factory,  or  even  an 
inhabited  estate.  The  country  seemed  a  place  of  exile  abandoned  to  the 
miserable,  whose  interests  and  whose  wants  are  equally  misunderstood,  and 
whose  distress  is  constantly  increasing,  because  of  the  low  prices  of  their 
prodnets,  and  the  cost  of  transportation."  —  Cordier, 

The  following  view  of  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
France,  in  the  present  day,  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Blanqui,  successor  of  M. 
J.  B.  Say  in  his  professorship ;  and  was  written  after  a  careful  examinatioii 
of  the  various  prorinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Whatever  diversity  exists  in  the  soil  occupied  by  the  people,  in  their 
enstoms,  aptitudes,  dispositions,  the  salient,  characteristic  fact  of  their  sita- 
atioo  is  wretchedness  —  a  general  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  satisfying 
even  the  first  neeessitiee  of  life.  One  is  surprised  how  small  is  the  eonsump- 
liott  of  these  myriads  of  human  beings.  They  constitute,  however,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tax-payers ;  and  the  slightest  difference  in  their  favor,  of  in- 
eooM,  would  not  merely  benefit  them,  but  vastly  advanee  all  fortunes  and  th^ 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Those  alone  who  have  seen  it  can  believe  the  degrea 
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Order  once  again  restored,  we  find  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
France  for  twenty  years  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  Northern  Africa ;  and  to  the  glory  thus  acquired  it 
was  that  Lonis  Philippe  looked  for  the  means  of  fortifying  himself, 
and  establishing  in  his  family  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He 
proved,  however,  to  have  been  all  this  time  building  an  inverted 
pyramid — centralizing  power  in  Paris,  and  destroying  it  throngfa- 
ont  the  provinces ;  and  when  the  day  of  trial  came  for  him,  he, 
too,  fell  without  a  blow.  Again,  we  see  the  present  emperor 
employed  in  the  work  of  centralization  —  diminishing  the  power 
of  association  at  home,  while  laboring  to  do  the  same  abroad  — 
enlarging  the  armies  and  the  fleets  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  denying  to  his  people  the  right  freely  to  discuss  his  mea- 
sures. The  end  remains  to  be  seen,  but  glory  having  always, 
hitherto,  been  followed  by  exhaustion,  we  mighty  perhaps,  assume 
that  the  future  weakness  of  France  would  be  in  the  precise  ratio 
of  her  present  splendor. 

In  no  country  of  modem  times  have  the  intimacy  of  war  and 
trade,  and  the  close  connection  between  all  the  classes  who  live 
by  appropriation,  been  more  fully  exhibited  than  in  the  one 
whose  history  has  above  been  given.  Its  sovereigns  have  been, 
uniformly,  traders — buying  the  precious  metals  at  low  prices,  and 
selling  them  at  high  ones,  until  the  pound  of  silver  degenerated 
to  the  franc ;  selling  offices  to  their  subjects  with  a  view  to  divide 
with  them  the  taxation  of  their  people ;  and  selling  to  that  people 
the  privilege  of  applying  their  labor  in  such  manner  as  might 
enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes.  Farmers-general — traders  on  the 
grandest  scale — scourged  the  nation,  that  they  might  accumulate 
enormous  fortunes;  and  warriors  sold  their  services  and  their 
consciences  —  receiving  in  return  shares  in  the  confiscations  of 
their  neighbors'  properties,  and  thus  constituting  themselves 
centres  of  the  exchanges  of  a  population  only  one  remove  from 
serfage. 

in  which  the  clothing,  fbrniture,  and  food  of  the  rnral  population  mre  slender 
and  sorry.  There  are  entire  cantons  in  which  particular  articles  of  clothisf 
are  transmitted  from  father  to  son  — in  which  the  domestic  utensils  are  sin* 
ply  wooden  spoons,  and  the  furniture  a  bench  and  a  craij  table.  Yon  nay 
oount  by  thousands  men  who  have  never  known  bed-sheets;  others,  wiio 
have  never  worn  shoes ;  and,  by  millions,  those  who  drink  only  water,  wbo 
iMver  eat  meat,  or  very  rarely — nor  even  white  bread." —  Quoted  h$  SMm: 
Manual  €/  PoUtieal  Econom^f,  p.  07 
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§  12.  The  history  of  England,  from  the  date  of  the  Bevolu- 
lion  of  1688,  is  one  of  almost  unceasing  wars  for  the  extension 
of  trade ;  bat>  as  the  system  proposed  to  be  established  differed 
essentially  from  all  that  had  preceded  it»  the  consideration  of 
those  wars,  and  of  their  effects,  will  find  a  place  more  properly 
in  another  chapter. 

In  our  own  country,  all  the  warlike  disposition  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  which  the  owner  of  slaves  acts  as  the  trader 
—  regulating  all  the  exchanges  between  the  people  who  labor  to 
produce  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  those  who  need  to  consume 
cloth.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  predominance  of  the  war- 
like and  trading  spirit  is  attended  by  growing  weakness,  conse- 
quent upon  the  daily  increasing  necessity  for  dispersion,  and 
constant  diminution  of  the  power  of  association.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  England,  there  exist  reasons  why  the 
consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  Union  may  properly  be  referred 
to  a  future  chapter. 

§  13.  That  the  power  of  voluntary  association  —  or  the  ability 
to  maintain  commerce  —  exists  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality,  is  a  fact  whose  truth  will  not  be  questioned 
by  those  who  have  observed  the  movements  of  the  people  of  whom 
society  is  composed.  It  is  as  true,  however,  of  nations  as  it  is 
of  persons  —  individuality  among  them,  too,  growing  with  the 
growth  of  peace  and  commerce,  and  declining  with  the  growth  of 
warlike  habits,  and  of  the  necessity  for  dependence  on  the  trader's 
services.  Every  step  in  the  one  direction  is  followed  with  in- 
crease in  that  mastery  over  nature  which  constitutes  wealth; 
whereas  every  one  in  the  opposite  direction  is  followed  by  a 
decline  of  power — and  therefore  is  it  that  we  witness  the  aban- 
donment of  the  rich  soils  in  all  those  countries  in  which  war  or 
trade  obtains  the  mastery  over  commerce ;  as  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
India,  Turkey,  Virginia,  and  Carolina. 

The  less  the  power  of  local  association,  the  greater  is  the  tend- 
ency towards  centralization,  and  towards  the  creation  of  great 
cities,  as  was  seen  in  the  growth  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  both 
of  which  were  most  magnificent  when  on  the  eve  of  ruin ;  and  as 
may  now  be  seen  in  London,  Paris,  and  Calcutta.  With  the 
growth  of  centralization,  we  witness  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
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equality  in  the  condition  of  the  yarious  portions  of  society— the 
few  accnmolating  fortunes  most  rapidl j  as  the  chances  of  war  and 
trade  tend  to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  bread.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  vast  fortunes  of  Orassus  dud  Lucnllus  were  accumulated 
at  the  time  when  the  people  of  Rome  were  compelled  to  look  to 
the  treasurj  for  support ;  that  of  Jaquea  Cceur  when  France  was 
becoming  almost  depopulated ;  that  of  the  millionaire  Venetian, 
who  defeated  Carlo  Zeno  in  his  candidature  for  the  dogate,  dar- 
ing the  war  of  the  Chiozza,  in  which  Yenice  was  saved  by  the 
latter  from  entire  ruin  and  that  of  the  Medici,  in  the  period  of 
the  greatest  distress  in  Florence.  Weakness  of  the  community, 
however,  grows  in  the  ratio  of  the  magnificence  of  private  for- 
tunes, and  splendor  of  the  capital ;  and  with  growing  weakness, 
we  observe,  invariably,  a  tendency  to  the  employment  of  merce- 
naries— men  who,  for  the  sake  of  pay  or  plunder,  are  willing  to 
fight  in  any  cause,  as  was  the  case  with  Athens,  Carthage,  Rome, 
and  Spain  —  and  is  now  with  Britain. 

War  and  trade,  being  the  pursuits  of  man  requiring  the  small- 
est amount  of  knowledge,  take  prceedence  of  all  others  in  their 
development.  The  necessity  for  carrying  arms  in  self-defence, 
and  for  dependence  on  the  services  of  the  trader,  tending,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  to  decline,  that  decline  should  everywhere  be 
accompanied  by  diminution  in  the  proportion  borne  by  soldiers 
and  traders  to  the  mass  of  which  the  community  is  composed. 
This  being  so,  society  tends  more  and  more  to  assume  that  form 
in  which  strength  and  beauty  are  most  combined;  but  being 
otherwise — the  proportions  of  trade  and  war  tending  to  increase, 
and  commerce  tending  to  decline  —  it  takes  a  form  directly  the 
reverse,  that  of  an  inverted  pyramid.  Stability,  of  course,  dimi- 
nishes ;  and,  if  the  movement  in  that  direction  be  long  continued, 
it  ends  in  ruin,  as  we  see  to  have  been  the  case  with  Athens  and 
Carthage,  with  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  with  Portugal  and  Tor- 
key  ;  or  it  is  productive  of  an  endless  series  of  revolutions,  as  is 
France. 

*  Zeno  alone  BurriTed  this  disastrous  war;  and  the  public  toic«  defif- 
nated  him  as  the  successor  of  Contarini  in  the  dogate.  His  name  was  in  & 
mouths  of  all,  people  and  army.  The  choice  lay  between  him  and  Hichad 
Morosini,  who  had  tripled  his  fortune  by  speculation  during  the  war.  Th« 
latter  was  elected,  and  was  proclaimed  doge  June  10,  1882." — DAnv:  A> 
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§  14.  Resutance  to  grayitation,  whether  in  the  regetable,  or 
animal,  world,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  organization.  So,  too,  a<» 
the  reader  has  seen,  is  it  with  man.  The  higher  his  organization, 
the  greater  is  his  prospect  of  life.  So,  again,  is  it  with  societies 
—  the  chance  of  life  increasing  as,  with  the  derelopment  of  the 
varioos  faculties  of  their  members,  thej  become  more  highly 
organized.  The  policy  of  the  rarions  commnnities  above  refer- 
red to  haying  looked  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  trader,  and  to  the  preTcntion  of  that  development, 
their  resistance  to  gravitation  necessarily  declined,  until,  at  lengUi, 
as  with  Athens, Carthage,  and  Rome,  death  closed  their  uneasy  lives. 

Every  increase  in  the  proportion  of  society  engaged  in  war 
and  trade  tends  towards  centralization  and  slavery  —  it  being  a 
necessary  result  of  declining  individuality,  and  diminished  power 
of  voluntary  association.  Every  diminution  of  that  proportion 
tends  towards  decentralization,  life,  and  freedom — ^it  being  a  con- 
sequence of  higher  development  of  individuality,  increased  power 
of  association,  and  more  perfect  organization  of  society. 

The  strength  of  a  community  grows  in  the  ratio  of  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  association,  and  the  perfection  of  its  organization. 
The  more  numerous  the  differences  among  the  members,  the  more 
perfect  must  be  the  organization,  and  the  greater,  therefore,  the 
strength. 

Differences  result  from  association,  or  commerce  —  and  com- 
merce grows  with  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  pro- 
duction of  differences ;  and  the  less  the  necessity  for  the  ser rices 
of  the  soldier  and  the  trader,  the  more  rapid  becomes  the  growth 
of  commerce. 

The  power  of  association  grows  in  the  ratio  of  the  observance 
by  communities  of  that  great  law  of  Christianity  which  teaches 
respect  Ibr  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men  —  and  as  strength  grows 
with  the  growth  of  association,  it  follows,  naturally,  that  the 
nation  which  would  increase  in  strength,  and  in  the  durability  of 
its  institutions,  should  carry  into  the  management  of  its  public 
affairs  the  same  system  of  morals  recognised  as  binding  on  its 
tndiridaal  members. 

Desiring  now  to  find  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  ultimate 
nun  of  TariouB  commnnities  of  the  world,  we  must  seek  them 
throogh  an  examination  of  the  policy  they  have,  of  choice,  or  of 
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necessity,  pursued — whether  the  one  tending  to  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  classes  of  society  above  referred  to ;  or  that 
tending  to  its  diminution ;  and  in  all  cases  we  shall  find  that  whfle 
the  former  has  led  to  ruin  and  death,  the  latter  has  brought  increase 
of  wealth,  prosperity,  h&ppiness,  and  life. 

§  15.  The  Ricardo-Malthusian  doctrine  having  been  invented 
to  account,  by  means  of  laws  instituted  by  the  Creator,  for  the 
existence  of  social  disease — and  thus  to  relieve  from  all  responsi- 
bility the  class  that  lives  by  appropriation  and  directs  the  affairs 
of  nations — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  modem  political  eco- 
nomy looks  upon  the  men  whose  occupations  are  war  and  trade 
in  a  light  dififerent  from  that  in  which  they  have  here  been  repre- 
sented. Mr.  McCulloch  tells  us  that  the  wagoner  is  as  much  a 
producer  as  the  farmer,  and  that  absenteeism  —  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  middlemen,  or  traders,  between  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  those  who  cultivate  it — is  a  benefit,  and  not  an  evil.  M.  Che- 
valier limits  the  sphere  of  political  economy  to  transactions  iu 
which  merchandise  is  bought  or  sold;"*"  and  M.  Bastiat  informs  us 
that  it  is  one  of  the  errors  of  modem  socialism  to  class  among  the 
parasitic  races  the  intermediaires,  or  middlemen,  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  The  broker  and  the  merchant  being, 
as  he  tells  us,  creators  of  value,  it  is,  as  he  thinks,  perfectly  cor- 
rect to  class  them  with  agriculturists  and  manufacturers;  each 
and  all  being  equally  middlemen  —  performing  services  for  which 
they  expect  to  be  remunerated. 

It  is  quite  trae  that  the  middleman  is  "a  creator  of  values,*' 
but  for  that  reason  it  is,  that  men  so  universally  rejoice  in  being 
enabled  to  dispense  with  his  services.  Value  being  the  measure 
of  nature's  power  over  man,  and  the  value  of  man  increasing  with 
the  decline  in  that  of  the  commodities  required  for  his  use,  it  fol- 
lows, necessarily,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  trader  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  commodities  he  sells,  he  must  diminish  the  value  of 
man.  Of  the  price  charged  to  the  people  of  England  for  the 
commodities  they  consume,  a  very  large  proportion  goes  to  the 

*    I  have  defined  political  economy  in  saying  that  it  is  a  tcienee  vhidi 
has  for  its  object  the  application  of  the  existing  and  recognised  prineiplM  rf 
public  law  to  a  certain  species  of  facts  —  that  species  which  gires  rise  totbt 
transactions  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  terms  buying  and  selling 
nal  det  Economistett  February,  1858. 
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middlemen,  who  are  thas  enriched  at  the  cost  of  both  consamer 
and  producer.  So  is  it,  too,  in  Turkey,  where  the  profits  of  trade 
are  enormously  large.  So,  again,  in  India — in  Mexico — in  oar 
Western  States — and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  indeed  in 
all  those  countries  in  which  men  are  unable  to  combine  their 
efforts  with  those  of  their  fellow-men.  The  trader  is  a  necessity, 
and  not  a  power — and  so  is  it  with  all  the  classes  of  society  to 
which  reference  has  here  been  made.  With  every  increase  in 
population  and  wealth,  men  become  more  and  more  enabled  to 
come  together  and  arrange  their  affairs  for  themselves — with  con- 
stant diminution  in  their  need  for  employing  middlemen,  whe- 
ther in  the  capacity  of  brokers,  traders,  policemen,  soldiers, 
or  magistrates ;  and  the  more  they  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  such  persons,  the  stronger  must  they  themselves  become,  and 
the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  of  society  to  take  upon  itself  a 
form  uniting  strength  and  durability  —  and  one  most  accordant 
with  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

Of  the  classes  here  referred  to,  all  desire  that  men  shall  be 
cheap,  while  the  men  themselves  desire  that  labor  shall  be  dear. 
The  politician  knows  that  when  men  are  cheap,  they  are  more 
readily  managed  than  when  they  are  dear.  The  sovereign  finds 
it  more  easy  to  obtain  soldiers  when  wages  are  low  than  when 
they  are  high.  The  great  landholder  desires  that  men  may  be 
cheap,  and  therefore  easily  obtained.*  The  trader  desires  that 
labor  may  be  cheap  when  he  buys  his  goods ;  and  that  goods  may 
be  high,  and  labor,  of  course,  low,  when  he  sells  them.  All  these 
persons  regard  man  as  the  instrument  to  be  used  by  trade.  All 
of  them  are  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  but  the  neces- 
titj  for  their  services  should  diminish  —  and  men  should  as  much 

♦  "  The  Chinese  slare-trade  is  xery  busy  in  Pem,  whither  they  are  con- 
Teyed  from  China  by  English  and  American  vessels.  They  are  enticed  from 
their  homes,  smuggled  on  shipboard,  and  treated  like  bmtes.  One  Ameri- 
can  ship,  which  sailed  from  China  with  six  hundred  and  fiTe,  lost  two  hun- 
dred aiid  one  on  the  passage. 

**  There  has  been  for  many  months  a  project  on  foot  for  the  introdnction 
of  six  thousand  from  China  into  Onba,  as  plantation  laborers,  to  supply  the 
place  of  negroes,  the  importation  of  whom  from  Africa  is  to  be  prohibited, 
if  possible.  The  English  capitalists  baring  the  matter  in  charge  were 
ddayed  in  their  arrangements  by  the  urgent  want  of  ressels  for  the  Crimea, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  effect  suitable  charters  in  London.  They  hare 
ftnaUy  transferred  the  scene  of  their  labors  to  this  city,  and  a  ressel  is  now 
fitting  out  at  this  port  for  China,  under  a  contract  for  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  emigrants.  " —  New  York  Journal  of  Commera. 
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rejoice  at  eyery  such  diminution  as  at  the  substitiitioii  of  the 
steamship  for  the  sailing  one  —  the  pump  for  the  hand — or  the 
great  waterworks  for  the  pump.  The  less  the  machinery  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  commerce  among  men,  the  greater  most 
that  commerce  be. 

The  great  difficolty  in  all  these  cases  is  that  resolting  from  the 
fact  of  the  same  word  being  constantly  used  to  express  totally 
different  ideas.  The  man  who  makes  a  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
for  a  thousand  people,  each  of  whom  comes  to  him  to  be  fitted, 
maintains  a  commerce  altogether  unimpeded  by  any  necessity  for 
paying  porters,  or  commission  merchants.  His  neighbor,  making 
the  same  number,  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  a  porter  to  carry 
them  to  the  trader,  and  then  to  pay  the  trader  for  finding  persons 
to  bay  and  pay  for  them.  We  hare  here  three  distinct  operadons, 
each  requiring  to  be  paid  for :  first,  that  of  the  trader  who  simply 
arranges  the  terms  of  exchange,  appropriating  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds as  compensation  for  his  services ;  second,  that  of  the  por- 
ter, who  effects  changes  of  place ;  and,  third,  that  of  the  shoe- 
maker, who  effects  changes  of  form  —  the  reward  of  the  last  be- 
ing dependent  entirely  upon  the  quantity  that  remains  to  him,  alter 
the  others  have  been  paid.  All  of  these  operations,  it  is  the  habit 
to  include  under  the  general  head  of  commerce ;  whereas  the  real 
parties  to  the  commerce  are  only  the  man  who  makes  the  shoes 
and  those  who  wear  them.  The  others  are  useful,  in  so  far  ts 
they  are  necessary ;  but  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  need  for 
their  services  is  as  much  a  gain  to  man,  as  is  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery of  any  other  description  whatsoever.  His  value  rises  with 
every  diminution  of  the  obstacles  to  commerce,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  these  obstacles,  is  the  necessity  for  employing  the  trader  and 
transporter  in  the  work  of  effecting  changes  of  place.* 

*  According  to  Mr.  McCulloch  {Prmei»Ui,  Part  I.,  Gh.  8)  wealth  inereaaei 
most  rapidly  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  highest  Who,  however,  is  it,  that 
receWes  these  profits?  It  is  the  intermtdiaire,  or  middleman  —  the  repressB 
tative  of  those  obstacles  to  commerce  which  cause  inereaae  of  values.  The 
more  the  number,  and  the  greater  the  extent,  of  the  diffionltiee  to  be  over- 
come by  commodities,  on  the  road  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  the 
greater  is  always  the  rate  of  profit,  the  higher  are  valnee,  and  the  lower  i* 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  yet,  according  to  this  authority,  it  is  then,  and 
there,  that  wealth  must  most  rapidly  accumulate  I 
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or  OHANOES  or  SCATTER  IN  FLAOI. 

$  1.  The  first  poor  colonist,  unable  to  raise  the  logs  by  help 
of  which  to  construct  himself  a  bouse,  is  compelled  to  depend  for 
shelter  upon  projecting  rocks ;  or  to  bury  himself  in  cavities  of 
the  earth — affording  little  protection  against  the  summer's  heat, 
or  the  winter's  cold.  Unable  to  command  the  services  of  nature, 
he  is  obliged  to  wander  over  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  quest 
of  food,  whose  transportation  to  his  home,  even  when  obtained, 
not  unfrequently  exceeds  his  own  unassisted  powers ;  and  thence  it 
is,  that  the  spoUs  of  the  chase  lie  wasting  on  the  ground,  while  he 
and  his  wife  are  suffering  from  want  of  proper  nourishment.  In 
time,  however,  his  sons  grow  up,  and  now,  combining  their  exer- 
tions, thej  make  for  themselves  instruments,  by  help  of  which  to 
command  the  natural  forces  to  such  extent,  as  to  enable  them 
to  cut  and  transport  logs,  and  to  build  for  themselves  something 
like  a  house.  Again,  they  are  seen  constructing  other  instm- 
ments,  by  aid  of  which  they  obtain  increased  supplies  of  food, 
and  from  diminished  surfaces,  with  constant  decline  in  the  propor- 
Han  of  their  labor  required  for  effecting  changes  in  the  place  of 
natter,  and  increase  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  given  to 
changing  its  form,  with  a  view  to  fitting  it  for  furnishing  nourish- 
ment, or  for  aiding  in  the  work  of  production. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  contest  with  nature.  His  prime  necessity, 
and  his  first  desire,  is  that  of  association  with  his  fellow-men  — 
and  the  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  that  desire  is  found  in  the 
necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place.  Poor  and  weak,  the  early 
settler,  nnable  to  obtain  an  axe,  a  spade,  or  a  plough,  is  forced 
to  cnltivate  the  poorest  soils — ^yielding  so  little  food,  that  he  must, 
of  necessity,  remain  apart  from  other  men.  As  numbers  increase, 
wealth  g^owB,  and  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  numbers,  he  is 
enabled  to  cultivate  the  richer  soils  —  yielding  increased  supplies 
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of  food,  and  diminishing  his  need  for  going  abroad,  and  separat- 
ing himself  from  his  fellow-men.  From  a  mere  creature  of  neces- 
sity, he  passes  into  a  being  of  power,  from  year  to  year  more 
enabled  to  obtain  machinery  by  help  of  which  to  maintain  com- 
merce with  distant  men,  while  becoming  from  year  to  year  more 
individualized,  and  less  dependent  on  that  commerce  for  bis  com- 
mand of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  laxnries  of  life.  The 
powers  of  nature  become  enlbodied  in  the  bian,  whose  yalne 
grows  as  that  of  all  commodities  declines ;  and  with  that  growth 
he  finds  a  daily  diminution  in  her  resistance  to  his  further 
efforts. 

§  2.  Looking  now  to  the  solitary  settler  of  the  West,  eyen 
where  provided  with  both  axe  and  spade,  we  see  him  with  diffi- 
culty obtaining  the  commonest  log  hut.  A  neighbor,  however, 
arrives,  bringing  with  him  a  horse  and  cart ;  and  now  a  second 
house  may  be  built  with  less  than  half  the  labor  that  had  been 
given  to  the  first.  Others  coming,  more  houses  are  required; 
and  now,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  settlement,  a  third  is  com- 
pleted in  a  day,  whereas  the  first  had  required  months,  and  the 
second  weeks,  of  severe  exertion.  These  new  neighbors  having 
brought  with  them  ploughs  and  hoes,  better  soils  are  cultivated ; 
with  large  increase  in  the  return  to  labor,  and  in  the  power  to 
preserve  the  surplus  for  the  winter's  use. 

The  Indian  path  that  they  at  first  had  used,  now  becomes  a 
road,  and  exchanges  w^ith  distant  settlements  begin — the  preludes 
to  the  establishment  of  the  store,  destined  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  the  future  town.  Population  and  wealth  again  increasing,  and 
better  soils  being  cultivated,  the  town  begins  to  grow,  and  with 
each  successive  addition  to  its  numbers,  the  farmer  finds  a  consu- 
mer for  his  products,  and  a  producer  ready  to  supply  his  wants— 
the  shoemaker  seeking  to  have  leather  and  com  in  exchange  for 
shoes,  and  the  carpenter  shoes  and  com  in  exchange  for  bis  labor. 
The  blacksmith  requires  fuel  and  food,  and  the  farmer  needs  shoes 
for  his  horses ;  and  thus  from  day  to  day  commerce  increafea,  with 
corresponding  decline  in  the  necessity  for  transportation.  More 
time  being  now  given  to  production,  the  reward  of  labor  rises, 
with  constant  increase  of  commerce.  The  road  becoming  a  tuni- 
pike,  and  the  town  becoming  a  city,  the  market  near  at  hand 
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grows  steadily,  while  the  raDroad  facilitates  exchanges  with  dis- 
tant towns  and  cities. 

The  tendency  to  nnion,  and  to  combination  of  exertion,  thns 
grows  with  the  growth  of  wealth.  In  a  state  of  extreme  poverty 
it  cannot  be  developed.  The  insignificant  tribe  of  savages  that 
roams  over  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land,  looks  with 
jealous  eyes  on  every  intruder — knowing  that  each  new  month  re- 
quiring to  be  fed,  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food ;  where- 
as, the  farmer  rejoices  in  the  approach  of  the  blacksmith  and  the 
shoemaker,  because  they  come  to  cat  in  his  neighborhood  the  com 
which  hitherto  he  has  carried  to  the  distant  market,  there  to  be 
exchanged  for  shoes  for  his  horses  and  himself.  With  each  new 
consumer  of  his  products  that  arrives,  he  is  enabled  more  and 
more  to  concentrate  his  action  and  his  thoughts  upon  his  home  ; 
and  his  power  to  consume  the  commodities  brought  from  other 
lands  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the  necessity  for  seeking  at 
a  distance  a  market  for  the  products  of  his  farm.  Give  to  the 
poor  tribe  spades,  and  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them,  and  the 
power  of  combination  will  arise.  The  supply  of  food  becoming 
more  abundant,  they  hail  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  who  brings 
ttiem  knives  and  clothing  to  be  exchanged  for  skins  and  com ; 
wealth  grows,  and  with  it  grows  the  habit  of  association. 

The  little  tribe  is,  however,  compelled  to  occupy  the  higher 
and  poorer  lands  —  the  lower  and  richer  ones  consisting  of  dense 
forests  and  dreary  swamps,  among  which  nature  reigns  supreme — 
setting  at  defiance  all  the  efibrts  of  poor  and  scattered  men.  On 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  may  be 
found  another  little  tribe,  but  —  the  river  bottom  being  yet  un- 
cleared, and  bridges  as  yet  unthought  of — ^there  is  no  intercourse 
between  them.  Population  and  wealth,  however,  continuing  to 
increase — and  food  being  obtained  in  return  to  less  exertion — ^the 
power  of  association  as  steadily  augments,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fur- 
ther combination.  Roads  being  now  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  bank,  the  supply  of  food  increases  rapidly,  because  of 
the  increased  facility  for  cultivating  the  richer  soils;  and  still 
more  rapid  is  the  growth  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 

The  river  bank  at  length  being  reached,  the  new  wealth  now 
takes  ihe  form  of  a  bridge,  by  help  of  which  the  little  commnni- 
•     Vol.  I.— 18 
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ties  are  enabled  more  readily  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon good.  One  requires  carts,  or  wagons,  while  the  other  has 
com  seeking  to  be  converted  into  flour ;  one  has  hides  to  spare, 
while  the  other  has  an  excess  of  shoes,  or  cloth.  One  has  a 
windmill ;  while  the  other  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  saw- 
mill. —  Exchanges  increase ;  employments  become  from  day  to 
day  more  diversified  ;  and  the  towns  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
strength,  by  reason  of  the  increased  amount  of  commerce.  Roads 
being  now  made  in  the  direction  of  other  settlements,  the  forests 
and  swamps  by  which  they  have  thus  far  been  separated,  gradu- 
ally disappear — yielding  to  cultivation  the  richest  soils,  with  in- 
creased returns  to  labor,  enabling  the  laborer  to  obtain  from  year 
to  year  better  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  with  less  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  force.  The  danger  of  famine  now  disappears ; 
life  is  prolonged,  and  numbers  increase ;  with  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  facility  of  combination  for  every  useful  purpose — ^thc 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  civilization. 

With  further  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  desires 
of  man,  and  bis  ability  to  gratify  them,  steadily  advance.  The 
nation  that  has  now  been  formed  has  an  excess  of  wool,  but  is 
deficient  in  sugar ;  whereas,  in  a  neighboring  one  may  be  found 
excess  of  sugar,  while  the  supply  of  wool  is  insufficient.  The  two 
are,  however,  separated  from  each  other  by  broad  forests,  deep 
swamps,  and  rapid  rivers  —  obstacles  to  intercourse  the  removal 
of  which  is  required  to  await  the  further  prourress  of  population 
and  of  wealth.  Both  of  these  now  further  grow,  and  next  the 
forests  and  swamps  disappear  —  giving  place  to  rich  farms, 
through  which  broad  roads  are  made,  with  great  bridges,  and 
enabling  the  merchant  readily  to  transport  wool  to  exchange 
with  his  now  rich  neighbors  for  their  surplus  sugar.  Nations 
next  combining  their  exertions,  wealth  grows  with  still  increased 
rapidity — facilitating  the  drainage  of  marshes,  and  thus  bringing 
into  activity  the  richest  soils ;  while  coal-mines  cheaply  fnmbh 
fuel  for  converting  limestone  into  lime,  and  iron  ore  into  spades 
and  axes — or  into  rails  for  the  new  roads  required  for  sending  to 
market  the  vast  products  of  the  fertile  soils  now  cultivated ;  and 
for  bringing  back  the  large  supplies  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  products  of  distant  lands,  with  which  intercourse  is  now 
maintained.    At  each  step,  population  and  wealth,  b%ppine« 
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and  prosperity,  make  a  new  bound ;  and  men  realize  with  diffi- 
culty the  fact  that  the  country  which  now  affords  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions all  the  necessaries,  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of 
life,  is  the  same  that — when  the  superabundant  land  had  been 
occupied  by  tens  of  thousands  only  —  gave  to  that  limited  num- 
ber scanty  supplies  of  the  poorest  food  —  so  scanty,  that  famines 
were  frequent,  and  followed  in  their  wake  by  pestilence,  which, 
at  brief  intervals,  swept  from  the  earth  the  population  of  the  little 
and  scattered  settlements  of  the  hills. 

We  have  here  a  constantly  accelerating  motion  of  society  and 
an  increase  of  commerce,  resulting  from  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  community  required  for  effecting 
changes  of  place,  consequent  upon  a  steady  increase  in  the  power 
of  combination,  and  in  the  development  of  individuality  resulting 
from  diversity  of  employment.  As  the  village  grows  and  becomes 
more  self-sufficing,  it  acquires  the  ability  to  improve  its  commu- 
nications with  neighboring  villages ;  and  all  are  next  enabled  to 
aid  in  effecting  improvements  in  the  roads  to  the  more  distant 
town.  As  employment  becomes  more  diversified  in  the  town,  it 
Is  enabled  to  combine  its  efforts  with  its  neighbor  towns,  to  effect 
improvements  in  the  transport  to  and  from  the  more  distant  city ; 
and  as  the  cities  grow,  they,  in  like  manner,  are  enabled  to  unite 
in  facilitating  intercourse  with  distant  nations.  Thh  power  to 
maintain  commerce  grows  thus,  with  every  diminution  in  the 
necessity  for  trade  and  transportation. 

§  3.  The  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place  is  an  obstacle 
interposed  by  nature  to  the  gratification  of  the  wishes  of  man ; 
and  it  was  required  that  it  should  exist,  in  order  that  his  faculties 
might  be  stimulated  to  exertion  for  its  removal.  Those  faculties 
exist  in  all  men,  but  they  remain  latent  when  not  stimulated  into 
action  by  a  feeling  of  the  advantage  that  must  result  from  in- 
creased power  to  maintain  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men. 
The  greater  the  facility  of  intercourse,  the  more  are  its  benefits 
appreciated,  and  the  greater  becomes  the  consciousness  of  power 
•  to  effect  further  improvement  —  looking  to  entire  removal  of  the 
obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  direct  intercourse  between  men 
wid  their  fellow-men  —  or,  commerce.  In  .the  early  stages  of 
society,  it  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  insuperable ;  and  hence  it 
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is  that  we  even  now  see  that  whUe  the  value  of  commodities  at  the 
place  of  consnmption  is,  in  many  cases,  so  great  as  to  canse  them 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy,  their 
ralae  at  the  place  of  prodaction  is  so  small  as  to  keep  their  pro- 
ducer in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  retain  him  in  the  position  of 
slave,  not  only  to  nature,  but  also  to  his  fellow-man.  The  sugar 
producer  of  Brazil  cannot  obtain  clothing  with  which  to  conceal 
his  nakedness ;  while  the  cloth  producer  of  England  is  equally 
unable  to  obtain  the  sugar  required  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
family  and  himself.  That  such  should  be  the  case,  results  from 
no  defect  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence — nature  yielding 
abundantly  in  return  to  the  efforts  of  both,  and  doing  her  part 
towards  enabling  them  to  be  well  clothed  and  fed ;  but  it  does 
result  from  error  in  the  arrangements  of  men.  The  man  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  Brazil,  would  have  full  supplies  of  food — would  be 
well  clothed — and  would  become  more  free,  could  the  one  obtain 
all  the  cloth  given  for  his  sugar,  and  the  other  all  the  sugar  given 
for  his  cloth  ;  and  it  is  because  so  large  a  portion  is  absorbed  in 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  that  the  condition  of  both  is 
so  near  akin  to  slavery. 

But  thirty  years  since,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  Ohio 
was  less  than  a  third  of  that  at  which  it  would  sell  in  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York — all  the  difference  being  absorbed  in  the  pas- 
sage from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The  first  then  obtained 
little  cloth  in  exchange  for  his  food,  and  the  latter  little  food  in 
exchange  for  his  cloth. — But  recently,  com  abounded  in  Castile, 
for  which  no  market  could  be  found ;  while  Andalusia,  part  of 

the  same  kingdom,  looked  to  America  for  supplies  of  food.  At 

the  present  day,  food  is  wasted  in  one  part  of  India,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  perish  of  famine  in  another.  So  is  it 
e?erywhere,  in  default  of  that  diversity  of  employment  which 
makes  a  market  for  its  products  on,  or  near,  the  land.  "In 
Russia,  a  propitious  season  and  an  abundant  crop,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  ''do  not  guaranty  a  profitable  season  to  the  farmer. 
The  prices,''  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  chances  and  change^i 
of  distant  lands,  '*may,"  as  he  continues,  "suddenly  have  fallen 
so  low,  that  no  physical  combination  of  circumstances  can  benefit 
him.  *  *  *  .  ITc  is  thus  the  victim  of  circumstances'* — 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  control  whatsoever.    **  Totally  on- 
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able  to  affect  the  price  of  grain  himself,  it  depends  on  the  demand 
for  foreign  countries,  the  facilities  of  commanication,  and  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  them  —  with  many  other  causes  incidental  to 
an  immense,  bat  thinly-peopled,  country,  affected  in  its  extremi- 
ties by  rery  different  temperatores,  liable  daring  the  same  year 
to  famine  and  plenty  occnrring  in  distant  quarters,  between  which 
it  is  matter  of  pure  hazard  if  there  exist  any  means  of  communi- 
cation."* The  picture  here  presented  is  that  of  all  purely  agri- 
cultural countries — their  crops  being  almost  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  of  the  exceeding  distance  of 
the  consumer  from  the  producer.  Hence  it  is,  that  slavery,  or 
serfage,  prevails  in  those  communities  in  which  employments  are 
not  diversified. 

Sixty  years  since,  the  utility  of  the  produce  of  Ohio  was  very 
small  indeed — so  small,  that  it  required,  as  then  was  said,  all 
that  an  acre  could  be  made  to  yield,  ''to  pay  for  a  pair  of  , 
breeches."  Thirty  years  since,  its  utility  had  much  increased, 
bat  yet  was  very  trivial — the  major  part  of  it  being  required  for 
feeding  the  men  and  horses  who  carried  it  to  market ;  whereas, 
the  value  of  all  commodities  needed  by  the  farmer  was  so  g^reat, 
that  it  required  fifteen  tons  of  wheat  to  pay  for  a  single  ton  of 
iron.  The  people  of  that  State  had  then  but  little  power  over 
nature ;  but,  as  they  have  increased  in  numbers,  power  has  been 
obtuned,  and  they  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth — because 
of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
commerce. 

To  this  it  is  due,  that  while  the  utility  of  their  own  products 
has  largely  increased,  by  reason  of  the  diminished  proportion 
required  to  feed  the  men  and  animals  engaged  in  transportation ; 
the  value  of  the  iron  has  so  greatly  diminished,  that  six  or  eight 
tons  may  now  be  obtained  in  return  for  the  same  wheat  that 
would  then  have  been  given  in  exchange  for  one.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  single  year  enables  the  farmer  to  add  more,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  his  machinery  of  cultivation,  than  before 
he  could  do  in  twenty — substituting  the  continuous  motion  of  the 
horse-rake  and  of  the  reaping  and  threshing  machines,  for  the 
eoBstantly  intermitted  one  of  the  hand-rake,  the  reaping-hook,  the 
scythe,  and  the  flail — and  enabling  him  to  apply  himself  with  in- 
*  Oupiuvt:  Rosnan  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  p. 
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cr^Ased  rapiditj  to  the  removal  of  the  yet  remaining  obstacles 
consequent  upon  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place. 
The  better  the  roads,  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  machinery ; 
and  the  greater  the  latter,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  have  the 
miller,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  spinner,  the  wearer,  the 
miner,  and  the  iron-fonnder  come  to  take  their  places  near  the  far- 
mer ;  with  great  increase  in  the  motion  of  society,  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  home,  and  in  the  power  of  combination  with  people  abroad. 

Man's  power  over  nature  tends,  thus,  steadily  to  grow,  and 
every  stage  of  his  progress  towards  power  is  accompanied,  nata- 
rally  and  necessarily,  with  diminished  resistance  to  his  further 
efforts.  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  tendency  towards  accele- 
ration of  motion  ;  and  the  momentum  of  a  body  is,  as  the  reader 
knows,  as  its  weight,  multiplied  by  its  velocity.  The  Indian 
trails  of  the  Six  Nations  must  have  cost  a  greater  amount  of 
effort  than  was  subsequently  required  for  laying  out,  clearing,  and 
making  the  State  road ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  was  a  work  of  more 
serious  labor  than  was,  but  a  few  years  later,  the  construction  of 
the  railroad.  The  turnpike  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cmnberiand, 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  was,  but  forty  years 
since,  so  great  a  work,  that  the  Federal  treasury  was  required  to 
bear  the  cost  of  its  construction  ;  but  railroads  now  increase  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  already  have  the 
choice  among  many  such,  when  they  desire  to  visit  the  Atlantic 
cities.  The  Santa  Maria,  Columbus's  great  ship,  had  «  capacity 
of  but  ninety  tons  ;  and  yet  the  construction  of  such  a  vessel  wis 
then  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  is  now  that  of  a  steamer 
which  would  accomplish  the  same  voyage  in  fewer  weeks  than  she 
required  of  months.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  first  step  requires 
the  most  effort,  and  yields  the  smallest  return.  With  every  addi- 
tional one,  the  value  of  man  rises,  and  that  of  commodities  falls ; 
and  with  each  we  see  an  increase  in  the  wealth  at  his  command, 
giving  him  increased  facilities  for  further  accumulation. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  made  but  a  single  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  power  to  become  useful  to  man  is  a  force  latent  in  all 
the  matter  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  but  the  development  of 
that  force  is  everywhere  retarded  by  the  difficulty  attendant  npoo 
effecting  changes  of  place.  The  savage  is  compelled  to  leave 
upon  the  ground,  for  the  consumption  of  birds  of  prey,  a  most 
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Yalnable  portion  of  the  gpoils  yielded  by  the  chase ;  whereas  the 
man  who  lires  in  society  with  his  fellow-man,  is  enabled  to  utilize 
not  only  the  flesh,  but  the  skin,  the  bones,  and  even  the  yet  nndi 
gested  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  isolated  man  fells  the  tall 
tree,  that  he  may  obtain  the  cabbage  which  constitutes  its  head  — 
learing  the  tmnk  to  become  the  prey  of  worms  ;  bat  the  associ- 
ated man  utilizes  not  only  the  trunk,  but  the  limbs,  the  bark,  and 
even  the  leaves.  The  few  and  scattered  people  who  cultivate  the 
poor  soils  of  a  new  settlement,  carry  their  food  and  their  wool  to 
a  distant  market — losing  the  manure,  and  thus  adding  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  motion  in  their 
land,  to  the  cost  of  transportation ;  whereas  the  associated  man 
saves  all  that  cost,  and  makes  his  land  richer  with  every  crop.  The 
isolated  man  wanders  over  extensive  tracts  rich  with  coal  and 
metallic  ores,  and  continues  poor ;  but  the  associated  man  uti- 
lizes such  deposits,  and  improves  his  machinery  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food — and  the  more  he  does  so,  the  greater  is  the  power 
of  further  association  and  further  increase  of  combination.  Look 
to  it  where  we  may,  we  see  that  as  men  are  enabled  to  come  toge- 
ther, they  obtain  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature  —  im- 
proving their  roads  as  they  diminish  their  dependence  on  the 
machinery  of  transportation — and  transporting  tons  with  less 
effort  than  had  been  required  for  the  removal  of  pounds ;  although 
with  each  successive  year  they  find  themselves  more  and  more  en- 
abled to  compress  their  raw  materials  into  cloth  and  iron,  and 
thus  diminish  the  weight  of  the  commodities  requiring  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

$  4.  The  first  and  heaviest  tax  to  be  paid  by  land  and  labor  is 
that  of  transportation ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  claims 
of  the  state  itself  are  forced  to  yield  precedence.  It  increases  m 
geometrical  proportion,  as  the  distance  from  market  increases 
arithmetically ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  agreeably  to  tables  recently 
published,  com  that  would  produce  at  market  $24.75  per  ton,  is 
worth  nothing  at  a  distance  of  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
when  the  communication  is  by  means  of  the  ordinary  wagon  road 
— the  cost  of  transportation  being  equal  to  the  selling  price.  By 
raOroad,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  cost  is  but  $2.40 — 
kaving  to  the  farmer  $22.35,  as  the  amount  of  tax  saved  to  him 
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by  the  constrnction  of  the  road ;  and  if  we  now  take  the  product 
of  an  acre  of  land  as  averaging  a  ton,  the  saying  is  equal  to  inte- 
rest, at  six  per  cent,  on  $370  an  acre.  Assuming  the  product 
of  an  acre  of  wheat  to  be  twenty  bnshels,  the  saying  is  eqoal  to 
'  the  interest  on  $200 ;  bnt,  if  we  take  the  more  balky  products — 
hay,  potatoes,  and  turnips  —  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  thrice 
that  sum.  Hence  it  is  that  an  acre  of  land  near  London  sells 
for  thousands  of  dollars,  while  one  of  exactly  equal  quality  may 
be  purchased  in  Iowa,  or  Wisconsin,  for  little  more  than  a  single 
dollar.  The  owner  of  the  first  enjoys  the  vast  advantage  of  the 
endless  motion  of  its  products  —  taking  from  it  several  crops  in 
the  year,  and  returning  to  it,  at  once,  a  quantity  of  manure  equal 
to  all  he  had  abstracted ;  and  thus  improving  his  land  from  year 
to  year.  He  is  making  a  machine ;  whereas,  his  western  compe- 
titor, forced  to  lose  the  manure,  is  destroying  one.  Having  no 
transportation  to  pay,  the  former  can  raise  those  things  of  which 
the  earth  yields  largely  —  as  potatoes,  carrots,  or  tomips — or 
those  whose  delicate  character  forbids  that  they  should  be  carried 
to  distant  markets ;  and  thus  does  he  obtain  a  large  reward  for 
that  continuous  application  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his  land,  which 
results  from  the  power  of  combination  with  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter,  all  is  widely  difierent.  Having  heavy 
transportation  to  pay,  he  cannot  raise  potatoes,  turnips,  or  hay, 
because  of  them  the  earth  yields  by  tons ;  as  a  consequence  of 
which,  they  would  be  almost,  even  when  not  wholly,  absorbed  on 
the  road  to  market.  He  may  raise  wheat,  of  which  the  earth 
yields  by  bushels  ;  or  cotton,  of  which  it  yields  by  pounds ;  but  if 
he  raises  even  Indian  com,  he  must  manufacture  it  into  pork  before 
the  cost  of  transportation  can  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  proper  reward  for  labor.  Rotation  of  crops  being, 
therefore,  a  thing  unknown  to  him,  there  can  be  no  continuity  of 
motion  in  either  himself  or  his  land.  His  com  occupies  the  lat- 
ter but  a  part  of  the  year,  while  the  necessity  for  renovating  the 
soil,  by  means  of  fallows,  causes  a  large  portion  of  his  farm  to 
remain  altogether  idle,  although  the  cost  of  maintaining  roads 
and  fences  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  all  fully  employed. 

His  time,  too,  being  required  only  for  certain  portions  of  the 
year,  much  of  it  is  altogether  lost  —  as  is  that  of  his  wagon  and 
horses — the  consumption  of  which  latter  is  just  as  great  as  if  they 
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were  alwajs  at  work.  He,  and  tbey,  are  in  the  condition  of 
steam-engines,  constantly  fed  with  fnel,  while  the  engineer  as 
regaburlj  wastes  the  steam  that  is  produced — a  proceeding  in- 
Yolving  heavy  loss  of  capital.  Fiirther  stoppages  in  the  motion 
of  himself  and  his  land,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  weather, 
are  consequent  upon  this  limitation  in  the  variety  of  things  that 
may  be  cultivated.  His  crop,  perhaps,  requires  rain  that  does 
not  come,  and  his  com,  or  cotton,  perishes  of  drought.  Once 
grown,  it  requires  light  and  heat,  but  in  their  place  come  clouds 
and  rain ;  and  it  and  he  are  nearly  ruined.  The  farmer  near 
London,  or  Paris,  is  in  the  condition  of  an  underwriter  who  has 
a  thousand  risks,  some  of  which  are  maturing  every  day ;  where- 
as, the  distant  one  is  in  that  of  a  man  who  has  risked  his  whole 
fortune  on  a  single  ship.  Having  made  the  voyage,  she  arrives 
at  the  entrance  of  her  destined  port,  when,  striking  on  a  rock,  she 
is  lost,  and  her  owner  is  ruined.  Precisely  such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer  who — having  his  all  at  risk  on  his  single  crop 
— sees  it  destroyed  by  blight,  or  mildew,  almost  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  expected  to  make  his  harvest  With  isolated  men, 
all  pursuits  are  extra-hazardous ;  but  as  they  are  enabled  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  combine  their  efforts,  the  risks  diminish, 
until  they  almost  altogether  disappear.  Combination  of  action 
thus  makes  of  society  a  general  insurance  office,  by  help  of  which 
each  and  all  of  its  members  are  enabled  to  secure  themselves 
against  almost  every  imaginable  risk. 

Oreat,  however,  as  are  these  differences,  they  sink  almost 
into  insignificance,  compared  with  that  which  exists  in  reference 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  of  the  land.  The  farmer  dis- 
tant from  market  is  always  selling  the  soil,  which  constitutes  his 
capital ;  whereas,  the  one  near  London  not  only  returns  to  his 
land  the  refuse  of  its  products,  but  adds  thereto  the  manure 
resulting  from  the*  consumption  of  the  vast  amount  of  wheat 
brought  from  Russia  and  America  —  of  cotton  brought  from  Ca- 
rolina and  India  —  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  commodities, 
yielded  by  the  tropics  —  of  lumber  and  of  wool,  the  products  of 
Canada  and  Australia  —  not  only  maintaining  the  motion  of  his 
land,  but  increasing  it  from  year  to  year. 

I  5.  Of  all  the  things  required  for  the  purposes  of  man,  the 
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one  thai  least  bears  transportation,  and  is,  yet,  of  all  the  most 
important,  is  manure.  The  soil  can  continue  to  produce  on  the 
condition,  only,  of  restoring  to  it  the  elements  of  which  its  crop 
had  been  composed.  Tliat  b^ing  complied  with,  the  supply  of 
food  increases,  and  men  are  enabled  to  come  nearer  together  and 
combine  their  efforts  —  deireloping  their  individnal  faculties,  and 
thns  increasing  their  wealth ;  and  yet  this  condition  of  improve- 
ment, essential  as  it  is,  has  been  overlooked  by  all  economic. 
The  subject  being  one  of  much  importance,  and  having  been 
treated  at  considerable  length  in  a  work  to  which  reference  has 
heretofore  been  made,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  reader  the  following  passage  : — 

''Every  crop  is  made  from  matter  furnished  by  its  predeces- 
sors ;  and  whatever  is  lacking  in  the  manure  will  surely,  sooner 
or  later,  disappear  in  the  product.  Exhaustion  and  renovation 
must  reciprocate  in  equal  measure.  If  any  elementi  however 
minute  in  quantity,  is  constantly  withdrawn  and  removed  from 
the  soil,  the  product  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  must  finally 
cease  to  reappear.  If  animals  are  fed  upon  the  land,  their  excre- 
ments restore  a  large  portion  of  the  inorganic  matter,  of  which 
the  plants  on  which  they  feed  have  robbed  the  soil.  But  the 
richest  pasture  will,  after  a  time,  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  if 
the  young  cattle  that  grow  upon  it  are  sent  to  distant  markets 
Let  the  cattle  remain,  and  their  manure  be  faithfully  restored :  if 
they  are  cows,  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  is 
contained  in  their  milk ;  and  if  this  is  sent  away  in  its  original 
form,  or  in  the  shape  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  soil  must  cease  to 
furnish  pasture  which  will  make  milk.  The  grass-lands  of  Che- 
shire, in  England,  famous  for  its  dairy  husbandry,  were  thns  im- 
poverished. They  were  restored  by  the  application  of  g^und 
bones  —  human  bones,  in  a  great  measure,  imported  from  the 
battle-fields  of  the  continent — which  contain  lUentially  the  same 
substances  as  the  milk.  The  importance  of  what  might  seem  an 
insignificant  loss  to  the  land,  is  shown  by  the  fact  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  that  lands  which  paid  but  five  shillings  an  acre 
of  rent,  have  been,  by  restoring  the  bone  phosphates,  of  which 
they  had  been  ignorantly  robbed,  made  to  yield  a  rent  of  forty 
shillings,  besides  a  good  profit  to  the  dairyman.  Different  crops 
take  away  the  inorganic  substances  of  the  soil  in  different  proper- 
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lions ;  the  grains,  for  instance,  take  chieflj  phosphates ;  potatoes 
and  tarnips,  mostly  potash  and  soda ;  but  all  crops,  natoral  or 
artificial,  deprire  the  land  of  some  essential  ingredient,  and,  in 
whatever  shape  the  ingredient  is  finally  removed,  in  animal  or 
human  muscle  and  bones,  in  cloth  made  from  the  cotton,  the  wool, 
or  the  flax,  boots  or  hats  made  from  the  skin  or  the  fur  of  the 
animals,  no  matter  how  many  transformations  the  elements  may 
have  undergone,  the  vegetative  power  of  the  earth  from  which 
they  were  withdrawn  has  been  diminished  to  an  equivalent  extent 
Nature  is  an  easy  creditor,  and  presents  no  bill  of  damages  for 
exhausted  fertility.  We  are,  therefore,  little  accustomed  to  take 
account  of  what  is  due  to  the  earth.  An  idea,  however,  of  the 
great  pecuniary  magnitude  of  the  debt  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact,  that  the  manure  annually  applied  to  the  soil  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  its  market  prices,  was  estimated  in  1850*  at  £103,369,139, 
a  sum  much  exceeding  the  entire  value  of  its  foreign  trade.  In 
Belgium,  which  sustains  a  population  of  336  to  the  square  mUe — 
one  to  every  arable  acre  in  the  kingdom  —  which,  according  to 
Mr.  McOulloch,  '  produces  commonly  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  com  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants ; '  and 
where  inmiense  numbers  of  cattle  are  stall-fed  for  the  sake  of  their 
manure,  the  liquid  excrements  of  a  single  cow  sell  for  ten  dollars 
a  year.  The  people  of  Belgium  are  able,  by  making  their  own 
population,  animal  and  human,  the  most  dense  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  to  raise  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  and  grain,  cheaply 
enough  to  admit  of  their  exportation  to  England,  to  feed  people 
who  believe  in  over-population. 

^  The  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  comparative  exhaus- 
tion resulting  from  the  growth  and  removal  of  different  crops,  as 
well  as  their  comparative  cheapness  of  transportation,  modifies 
considerably  the  inferences  which  would  otherwise  be  made  in 
regard  to  their  vaine.  A  work  in  which  all  the  circumstances 
whieh  can  affect  the  economy  of  different  modes  of  cultivation,  are 
■Bisected  to  rigorous  mathematical  calculationf — the  necessary 

*  Macqueen's  Statistics,  p.  12. 

t  Da  TaimiH :  **  Recherches  sur  I'lnflaence  que  le  Prix  des  Ormins,  la 
RUhewe  da  Sol,  et  les  Impots,  exercent  sur  la  Culture,"  p.  178.  The  woriic 
is  only  known  to  the  writer  in  the  French  translation,  made  from  the  original 
German,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  and  Central  Agricultural  Sodety 
of  France. 
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elements  being  derived  from  exact  accounts,  kept  by  its  anthor 
daring  fifteen  years  of  superintendence  of  an  agricultural  school 
and  model  farm  in  Germany — supplies  us  with  this  illustration. 
Three  bushels  of  potatoes,  it  is  said,  have  been  ascertained  to 
possess  the  same  amount  of  nutritive  power  as  one  bushel  of  rye 
— the  standard  with  which  all  crops  are  compared  by  this  writer. 
It  is  also  stated  that  ground,  equal  in  extent  and  of  equal  qua- 
lity,  will  produce  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  where  it  would  yield 
but  one  of  rye,  while  one  bushel  of  the  latter  demands  as  much 
labor  as  5)^0  of  the  former.  A  given  quantity  of  nutriment  could 
therefore  be  obtained  upon  one-third  the  area  of  land,  and  with 
half  the  amount  of  labour,  by  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
which  would  be  required  to  produce  it  in  the  shape  of  rye. 
But  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  heart,  so  that  it  will  continue  to 
yield  either  rye  or  potatoes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  must  be 
devoted  to  pasturage,  that  manure  may  be  made.  Taking  into 
account  the  requirements  in  this  respect  of  the  two  crops  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  found  that  the  same  area  which  suffices  for  the  produc- 
tion of  39  measures  of  nutritive  matter  in  rye,  instead  of  producing 
three  times  that  number  in  potatoes,  yields  but  64.  The  actual 
value  of  the  two  crops,  instead  of  bearing  the  proportion  of  100 
to  300,  has  that  of  100  to  164. 

The  above  calculation  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
farm  must  manufacture  and  save  its  own  manure.  Every  town, 
however,  every  hamlet  where  artisans  are  congregated,  is  a  place 
whence  the  refuse  of  crops,  after  subserving  human  nutrition,  may 
be  removed  with  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  no  detriment  to  the  productiveness  of  their  industry.  The 
sewer-water  of  large  towns  contains  its  refuse  in  a  state  of  dilu- 
tion, highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  increase  of 
fertility.  '  From  every  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,'  says  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  '  is  carried  annually  into  the  sea,  manure  equal 
to  270  tons  of  guano,  worth,  at  the  then  current  price  of  guano 
in  England,  $13,000,  and  capable  of  raising  an  increased  produce 
of  not  less  than  1000  quarters  of  grain.'  It  is  alleged  by  compe- 
tent engineers,  that  liquid  manure  can  be  distributed  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  that  of  carting  an  equal  fertilizing  value  in  a  solid 
form.  The  drainage-water  from  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  conducted  into  a  small  brook,  and  nade  to 
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orerflow  some  three  handred  acres  of  flat  land,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered  so  prodactive  as  to  be  sometimes  mown  seven  times  in  a 
season.  A  portion  of  it,  held  under  a  long  lease  at  £5  per  acre, 
is  snb-let  at  £30,  and  some  of  the  richest  meadows  at  even  higher 
rates.  Advantages  of  this  character  are  the  result  of  combina- 
tion npon  a  large  scale.  The  centres  of  population,  however, 
supplj  manures  which  may  be  made  immediately  available  by  the 
individual  farmer,  with  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  his  own 
carts  and  horses.  Whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  manufacture 
manure  upon  the  farm,  by  devoting  to  that  object  portions  of  the 
land  which  might  otherwise  grow  crops  for  sale,  or  to  procure 
the  manure  from  town,  depends  upon  the  price  which  must  be 
paid  for  it,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  has  to  be  carried.  The 
German  agriculturist,  to  whom  we  before  referred,  has  deduced 
the  relation  between  the  prices  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for 
fertilizing  material  at  the  town — for  the  purpose  of  growing  pota- 
toes with  the  same  economy  as  if  it  were  made  from  other  crops 
upon  the  farm  —  and  the  distance  it  is  to  be  transported.  The 
result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  a  quantity  of  manure  which 
wouhl  be  worth  $5.40,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  land  in  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  the  town,  or  where  the  expense  of  cartage 
is  so  trifling  that  it  may  be  disregarded,  is  worth  $4.20,  if  the 
farm  be  one  German  mile  (4*60  English  miles)  distant — $3.10,  if 
the  distance  be  two  German  miles  —  $1.90,  at  three  miles  —  83 
cents  at  four;  and  that  at  the  distance  of  4}  German,  or  about 
22  English,  miles,  he  can  pay  nothing  for  it,  though  he  may  still 
carry  it  away  as  cheaply  as  to  give  up  the  growing  of  potatoes 
upon  that  portion  of  his  land  which  must  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  crops  for  restoring  the  fertility  which  the  tubercles 
exhaust. 

It  follows,  from  considerations  which  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs it  has  been  sought  to  elucidate,  in  scant  proportion  to 
their  importance,  that  the  vicinity  of  the  producer  to  the  place 
where  conversion  and  exchange  are  effected  —  in  other  words,  to 
the  consumers — is  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  being  able  to 
raise  those  crops  which  the  earth  yields  most  abundantly.  The 
same  space  which,  sown  with  wheat,  gives  what  has  been  termed 
muscular  matter  —  that  is,  muscle-sustaining  power  —  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  if  planted  with  cabbages  gives 
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fifteen  hondred  pounds ;  in  tornips,  a  thoosand  ponnds ;  in  beans, 
four  hundred.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  bat  a  limited 
circle  around  the  centres  of  population  in  which  the  agricnltorist 
has  the  capacity  to  determine  freely  to  what  object  he  will  conse- 
crate his  land  and  his  labor.  In  proportion  to  his  distance  from 
the  consumer,  two  causes  act  in  concert  to  contract  his  power. 
The  first  is  the  cost  of  transporting  the  crop  to  market,  which 
compels  him  to  select  those  whose  bulk  is  small  compared  to  their 
yaluc,  because  they  require  much  land  and  much  labor  for  their 
production.  The  second  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  back,  over 
the  increasing  distance,  the  refuse  of  the  crop ;  in  default  of  which 
the  crop  itself  runs  out.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  soil  cul- 
tivated, these  conclusions  are  equally  valid.  They  hold  good, 
without  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theory  of 
Ricardo,  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  earth ;  while  they  are 
fatal  to  that  of  Malthus,  as  showing  that  density  of  population  is 
essential  to  the  plenitude  of  subsistence."* 

The  sum  of  all  the  taxes  thus  far  described  is  immense,  and  yet 
they  constitute  but  a  portion  of  those  to  which  our  Western  far- 
mers are  subjected.  The  man  who  must  go  to  any  market,  munt 
pay  the  cost  of  getting  therej  let  it  take  what  form  it  may  ;  and 
among  the  charges  are  those  of  marine  and  fire  insurance,  always 
estimated  in  fixing  the  price  of  his  commodities.  All  the  losses 
from  the  numerous  fires  in  great  commercial  cities  —  such  as  have 
been  witnessed  in  New  York  and  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Memel, 
and  London — are  payable  out  of  the  commodities  furnished  by  the 
farmer ;  and  are  not,  in  any  manner,  payable  by  those  who  stand 
between  him  and  his  market.  So  far,  indeed,  to  the  contrary  is 
it,  that  the  latter  profit  largely  by  the  losses  that  are  incurred — 
among  the  most  advantageous  portions  of  their  business  being 
that  of  insurance  against  losses  that  never  could  occur  were  the 
markets  for  raw  produce  everywhere  near  at  hand.  The  farmer 
near  London  has  no  insurance  to  pay  —  all  his  commodities  find- 
ing a  demand  on  the  instant,  and  at  the  place  of  production. f 

*  Smith  :  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  p.  203. 

t  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeclior,  in  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  New  York, 
stated  that  over  fifty  American  vessels  have  sailed  from  port,  and  rince  been 
given  up  as  los^t — never  heard  from — in  the  last  twelve  months.  Withim  tlM 
same  time,  three  large  ocean  steamers  and  three  sailing  packets,  an  loaded 
with  passengers,  have  been  wrecked  and  totally  lost  on  the  American  eoa/t 
Besides  these  there  is  the  "City  of  Glasgow,"  with  another  freight  of  humta 
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Such  are  a  portion — and  a  portion  only — of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  land  and  labor  by  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of 
place,  consequent  apon  dependence  on  a  distant  market  Haying 
examined  them,  the  reader  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  account 
fully  for  the  facts  that  in  all  purely  agricultural  countries  land  is 
ralueless,  and  man  continues  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Wherever 
mills  and  furnaces  are  built,  and  mines  are  opened,  there  arises  a 
demand  for  potatoes  and  turnips,  cabbages  and  hay,  strawberries 
and  raspberries — enabling  the  farmer  to  take  from  the  land  tons, 
where  before  he  had  taken  bushels ;  and  to  restore  to  it,  again  all 
the  elements  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  Being  at  market,  and 
saving  all  the  cost  of  transportation  and  commission,  he  is  enabled 
to  improve  his  machinery  of  cultivation.  Clearing  and  draining 
his  richest  lands,  while  bringing  into  activity  the  lime,  or  other 
minerals  and  metals,  abounding  in  his  poorer  ones,  he  has  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  ripening  at  various  periods  of  the  year ;  the  per- 
fect success  of  some  of  which  makes  amends  for  partial  failure  of 
others  —  thus  giving  to  his  pursuit  a  certainty  of  remuneration 
that  before  had  no  existence.  He  now  finds  on  his  farm  a  conti- 
nuous demand  for  his  own  labor,  and  for  that  of  his  horses ;  and 
this  he  does  for  the  reason,  that  whenever  he  sends  a  load  of  food 
to  market,  his  wagon  returns  laden  with  offal  yielded  at  that 
market — enabling  him  to  improve  his  land.  Time  becoming  more 
valuable,  he  is  constantly  substituting  machinery  of  continuous 
motion  for  that  heretofore  in  use,  by  help  of  which  intermitted 
motion  had  been  obtained ;  and  thus  on  and  on  he  goes,  with 
constantly  accelerated  force — enabling  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers to  obtain  larger  supplies  of  food,  \^ith  steady  increase  in  the 
power  of  association,  in  the  development  of  individuality,  and  in 
the  power  of  further  progress. 

{  6.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  association  being  attended 
by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  labor  of  a  community  re- 
life — given  up.  Two  hundred  and  one  Te-sels  have  been  reported  lost  with- 
in a  single  week.  The  losses  paid  by  marine  insurance  companies,  in  New 
York  Alone,  exceed  twelre  million  <lolIars  for  the  la«t  year.  From  a  return 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  from  January,  1847,  to 
Deeember,  1850,  there  happened  at  sea  npwards  of  twelre  thousand  casual- 
ties, rarying  in  magnitude  from  the  shipwreck  at  the  dead  of  night,  with  aO 
its  horrors,  to  a  clumsy  collision  in  the  Channel.  The  amount  of  the  loss  of 
life  arerages  (per  year)  twelve  hundred  and  fifty. 
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qoired  to  be  giren  the  effectuation  of  changes  of  place — and  bj 
an  increase  in  that  which  may  be  giren  to  effecting  changes  of 
'  form  by  the  processes  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  subdue  to  cultivation  still  richer  soils,  and  daily 
more  and  more  to  elaborate  their  products  so  as  to  fit  them  on 
the  instant  for  consumption  at  home — or  cheaply  to  seek  consu- 
mers in  distant  lands ;  t?ie  power  to  maintain  commerce  with  dis- 
tant men  increasing  with  every  step  towards  individuality  in  the 
community,  resulting  from  diminution  in  the  necessity  for  seeking 
a  distant  market.  The  power  of  man  for  effecting  changes  of 
place  increases,  therefore,  in  a  ratio  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
growth  of  population,  with  steady  increase  in  the  utility  of  the 
commodities  produced,  in  the  wealth,  strength,  and  force  of  the 
community,  and  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
whom  it  is  composed. 

That  every  act  of  association  is  an  act  of  commerce,  is  a  troth 
of  such  high  importance  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  reader's  mind,  and  he  may,  therefore,  forgive  its  repeti- 
tion. The  growth  of  commerce  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  association  and  combination,  the  motion 
of  a  community  towards  the  goal  of  its  desires — towards  that 
point  at  which  there  is  found  the  most  perfect  facility  for  combin- 
ing the  efforts  of  man  with  those  of  his  fellow-men — must  be  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
employments;  and  with  every  such  increase  the  necessity  for 
effecting  changes  of  place  tends  more  and  more  to  pass  away. 
The  greater  that  variety,  and  the  more  perfect  the  commerce,  the 
greater  must  be  the  development  of  individuality,  the  higher  must 
become  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  the  greater  the  capacity 
for  further  progress.  The  more  rapid  the  motion  of  society,  the 
greater  must  be  its  tendency  to  take  upon  itself  that  form  which 
in  the  material  world  gives  the  greatest  stability  and  the  largest 
capacity  for  resistance  to  any  attack  from  without — that  form, 
consequently,  which  insures  the  greatest  durability. 

In  order  that  commerce  may  increase,  it  is  indispensable  that 
man  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  the  debt  he  contracts  towards  las 
great  mother  earth,  when  taking  from  the  soil  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  commodities  required  for 
his  support.    It  is  the  condition  upon  which  aUme  progress  con 
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be  made.  When  it  is  complied  with,  she  increases  her  loans  from 
year  to  year — enabling  more  and  more  persons  to  obtain  both 
food  and  clothing,  with  constant  increase  of  power  to  combine 
their  efforts.  When  that  is  not  done,  motion  in  the  earth 
diminishes,  and  men  are  seen  gradually  increasing  their  dis« 
tances  from  each  other,  with  steady  diminution  in  the  power  of 
association,  and  constant  increase  in  the  taxation  resulting  from 
the  necessity  for  efTecting  changes  of  place.  Such  we  see  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Greece  and  Italy,  in  Spain  and  Mexico ;  and 
such  we  now  see  it  to  be,  not  only  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
but  even  in  the  comparatively  recently  occupied  States  of  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Georgia.  Why  this  has  been  so  in  times  that 
are  past,  and  why  it  is  so  now,  requires  to  be  explained. 

To  the  men  who  live  by  the  work  of  appropriation,  increase  of 
commerce  is  not  desirable — its  growth  being  everywhere  attended 
by  diminution  in  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  control  the  movements  of  society  with  a  view  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  politician  profits  by  the  separation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  so  is  it  with  the  lawyer,  the  trader,  the  great  proprie- 
tor of  badly-cultivated  land,  and  all  others  of  the  classes  whose 
means  of  support  and  illustration  are  derived  from  standing 
between  those  who  produce  commodities  and  those  who  require 
them  for  consumption.  All  these  men  profit,  temporarily,  by 
preventing  continuity  in  the  motion  of  society ;  and  the  greater 
their  power  so  to  do,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  labor  that  enures  to  them,  and  the  smaller  that  which  re- 
mains to  be  divided  among  the  laborers. 

The  broker  does  not  desire  that  his  principals  may  come  toge- 
ther, and  arrange  their  affairs  without  his  intervention.  So  far, 
indeed,  is  it  to  the  contrary,  that  the  more  \iidely  they  are  sepa- 
rated, the  greater  is  his  power  to  accumulate  fortune  at  their 
expense — purchasing  for  himself,  to  their  injury,  when  prices  are 
low,  and  selling  for  himself,  again  at  the  cost  of  his  principals, 
when  prices  are  high.  The  owner  of  slaves  lives  by  preventing 
association  among  his  people — requiring  them  to  bring  to  him  all 
the  commodities  they  produce,  and  to  come  to  him  for  all  they 
need  to  consume.  The  wagoner  knows  that  the  more  numerous 
the  obstacles  between  the  producer  and  his  market,  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand  for  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  larger  will 
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be  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  retained  by  him  as  compen« 
Bation  for  his  services.  The  ship-owner  rejoices  when  men  are 
forced  to  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Cri- 
mean war;  or  when  poverty  compels  them  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  fly  to  distant  lands — because  it  produces  a  demand 
for  ships.  Equally  does  he  rejoice  when  crops  are  large,  and  the 
quantity  seeking  transportation  steadily  accumulates  —  causing  a 
rise  of  freights.  The  real  and  permanent  interests  of  all  classes 
of  men  are  one  and  the  same,  but  their  apparent  and  temporary 
interests  are  different ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  see  indiyiduals 
and  nations  constantly  engaged  in  pursuing  the  latter,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  former.  Blinded  by  the  idea  of  present  pro- 
fit and  grandeur,  the  great  men  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  they  were  steadily  exhausting  the  powers  of 
the  community  of  which  they  formed  a  part ;  and,  blindly  follow- 
ing in  their  track,  those  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  France  and  Hol- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal,  have  pursued  a  course  precisely  similar, 
and  attended  always  with  the  same  results. 

So  has  it  been,  invariably,  with  the  trader,  whose  great  desire 
has  always  been,  to  maintain  at  their  highest  point,  and  even  to 
increase,  the  necessities  of  men  for  the  use  of  the  machinery  of 
transportation,  and  to  limit  them  to  the  use  of  that  of  which. he 
himself  was  owner.  The  more  completely  those  ends  could  be 
attained,  the  more  perfect  became  the  centralization  of  power — 
the  more  splendid  became  the  places  at  which  exchanges  were 
required  to  be  made  —  and  the  greater  was  his  temporary  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  more  rapid  was  his  decline,  and  the  more  com- 
l)lete  his  ruin.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  Hanseatics  and 
their  rivals  of  Holland,  showed  themselves  at  all  times  unsparing 
in  their  efforts  to  compel  their  colonists  to  come  to  their  ports,  and 
to  use  their  ships.  While  seeking  thus  a  monopoly  of  power  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  wealth,  all  their  power  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  at  its  highest  point  the  burden  imposed  upon 
others  by  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place.  This, 
again,  gave  them  advantages  for  the  purchase  of  raw  produce,  by 
causing  its  accumulation  in  their  ports — subject,  of  course,  as  in 
the  present  day,  to  heavy  charges  and  great  risk;  and  equal 
advantages  for  its  sale,  when  finished,  and  ready  for  consnmptkm. 
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Thus  did  they  enrich  themselyes  for  the  moment,  while  greatl] 
impoYerishing  all  dependent  apon  their  aid  —  precisely  as  we  se« 
now  to  be  the  case  with  indiridnals  and  companies  trading  with 
the  poor  aborigines  of  this  western  continent ;  with  the  people  of 
Mexico  ;  with  the  Finns  and  Lapps  of  Northern  Europe,  the  na- 
tives of  the  Pacific,  and  of  Africa. 

Exhausting  the  people  with  whom  they  traded,  they  found  a 
perpetually  increasing  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  trade, 
because  of  constantly  increasing  famines  and  pestilences,  such  as 
now  so  frequently  occur  in  Ireland,  and  in  India.  As  popula- 
tion declined,  so  declined  the  power  to  maintain  the  roads  and 
bridges  by  which  to  go  to  market — whether  to  sell  the  wretched 
produce  of  their  lands,  or  to  purchase  the  things  requured  for  con- 
sumption— a  process  now  seen  in  operation  in  Jamaica  and  Ire- 
land, in  India,  and  in  Mexico ;  in  all  of  which  the  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  land  is  constantly  diminishing,  with  correspond- 
ent tendency  to  diminution  in  their  quantity.  In  no  country  is 
this  more  emphatically  the  case  than  in  Turkey,  in  regard  to 
which  a  recent  traveller  says  that  "  in  each  district  the  great  bulk 
of  the  agricultural  classes  cultivate  the  same  articles  of  produce, 
and  pursue  the  same  routine  of  culture ;  consequently,  every  man 
possesses  a  superfluity  of  the  articles  which  his  neighbor  is  desi- 
rous of  selling"*  —  being  precisely  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
Brazil  and  India,  Yirginia  and  Carolina.  Under  such  circum- 
stances— there  being  no  power  to  maintain  conmierce — the  poor 
cultivator  finds  himself  subjected  to  the  "tender  mercies"  of  the 
trader,  whose  power  over  him  grows  with  the  decline  of  his  abi- 
lity to  maintain  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  he  is  there  so  much  enslaved. — Such  are  the  results  which 
follow  necessarily  from  rendering  man  an  instrument  to  be  used 
by  trade ;  but,  that  the  latter  fails  to  profit  by  such  injustice,  is 
'  proved  by  the  decline,  and  ultimate  fall,  of  the  communities  whose 
prosperity  has  been  due  exclusively  to  trade. 

§  7.  Freedom  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  association 
and  combination.    The  obstacle  to  association  is  that  resulting 
firom  the  distance  between  men  and  their  fellow-men.    That  dis- 
tance diminishes  as  men  are  enabled  to  obtain  instruments  by 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  November,  1854. 
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help  of  which  to  command  the  services  of  nature,  and  to  deve- 
lop the  treasures  of  the  earth.  With  every  new  development, 
they  are  enabled  to  command  the  aid  of  better  machinery  to  be 
used  in  the  work  of  transportation,  while  steadily  diminishing 
the  necessity  for  transportation  —  with  constant  increase  in  the 
power  of  combination,  and  in  the  growth  of  freedom. 

Such*  however,  are  not  the  doctrines  of  modem  political  eco- 
nomy—  of  the  system  which  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  ''con- 
stantly increasing  sterility  of  the  soil,"  and  which  finds  in  tables 
of  imports  and  exports,  in  an  increased  demand  for  ships,  and  in 
a  growing  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  trader,  evidences  of 
national  prosperity  and  power.  Now,  as  when,  almost  a  century 
since,  the  idea  was  denounced  by  Adam  Smith,  "  England's  Trea- 
sure" is  sought  in  the  "  foreign  trade ;"  and  "  the  inland,  or  home 
trade,"  which  he  regarded  as  "the  most  important  of  all"  —  as 
the  one  "  in  which  an  equal  capital  afiforded  the  greatest  returns, 
and  created  the  greatest  employment  to  the  people  of  the  coun« 
try" — is  considered  as  being  *'only  subsidiary  to  the  foreign 
trade."*  To  what  extent  it  is,  that  we  owe  to  the  continued 
existence  of  this  essential  error,  the  invention  of  the  idea  of  over- 
population, the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  judge  after  an  exami- 
nation of  the  working  of  the  British  colonial  system. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  4,  chap.  1.  Mr.  McCoIloch,  in  his  IMsconrse 
introductory  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  denounces  this  as  one  of  the  import- 
ant errors  of  its  author  —  contending  that  the  labor  employed  in  canning 
goods  is  as  advantageous  as  that  given  to  their  production.  Dr.  Smith  loved 
Commerce.  His  successors  glorify  Trade ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  the  latter 
are  led,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Droz,  to  consider  men  as  having  been  *<mad« 
for  products,  and  not  products  for  men." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


§  1.  The  states  to  whose  policy  reference  has  thus  far  been 
made,  were  content  to  limit  themselves  to  restrictions  upon  the 
communities  within  their  control,  as  regarded  their  connections 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  communities  that  were  beyond  it 
—  without  attempting  in  any  manner  to  restrict  them  in  regard  to 
their  internal  arrangements.  The  early  Grecian  colonies  were  as 
free  to  maintain  commerce  at  home,  or  abroad,  as  were  the  states 
by  whose  citizens  they  had  been  founded ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
there  was  seen  in  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  of  Magna  Grsecia,  the 
same  development  of  individuality  that  everywhere  else  distin- 
guished the  Grecian  civilization.  The  people  of  Spain,  Corsica, 
or  Sardinia  might,  if  they  would,  make  such  alterations  in  the 
forms  of  their  various  products  as  were  required  to  fit  them  for 
immediate  consumption ;  but,  if  they  desired  to  send  them  to 
Egypt,  or  to  Greece,  they  were  then  obliged  to  pass  them 
through  the  port  of  Carthage.  Spain  and  Portugal  denied  to 
the  Indies  the  right  of  trading  with  Holland,  or  with  England, 
except  through  the  ports  of  Seville  or  of  Lisbon ;  but  they  never 
interfered  with  the  domestic  employments  of  Mexico,  or  of  Bra- 
zil— of  the  people  of  Goa,  or  Manilla.  France  sought  to  establish 
colonies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  but  the  policy  of 
Colbert  was  based  upon  the  idea  of  developing  agriculture,  by 
means  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce.  Far  otherwise  has  it 
been,  in  the  great  colonial  system  of  modern  times,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reader  will  now  be  asked  —  a  system  differing  as 
much  from  that  of  Greece,  as  did  that  of  early  Attica — which  gave 
to  colonists  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  exercised  by  the  people 
of  the  parent  state  —  from  that  later  one,  which  annihilated  all 
local  institutions  by  making  the  populace  of  Athens  judges  in  the 
last  resort,  in  all  cases  affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those 
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who  had  BOW,  from  the  position  of  feUow-citbemj  fallen  i&to  thM 
of  subjects* 

Iti  the  colonial  system  of  England  it  is,  that  we^  for  the  iirit  time^ 
meet  wiih  prohibit  ions  of  thaiamocialionQ/ vianmth  his  felloW' 
man  which  leads  to  the  development  of  the  individual  faculHe^ — 
and  with  rt-gnlations  having  for  their  object  the  mainteuancej  and 
at  its  higlicst  point,  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  neccssitj 
for  effecting  changes  in  the  place  of  matter.  Nearly  two  centii* 
ries  have  now  elapsed  since  the  merchants  of  London  prayed  thttr 
government  to  nse  its  best  efforts  for  '*  the  disconragemeiit  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  in  order  thus  to  diminish  tbe 
habit  of  combined  action  which  was  then  rapidly  obtaining  in 
that  CO  an  try  J  and  to  prevent  in  future  the  consumption  of  Insh 
woo!  until  it  should  first  have  passed  through  the  loomn  of  Eng* 
land.  Instead  of  converting  it  into  cloth  at  home,  tliey  wem 
required  to  send  it  abroad  in  its  rudest  state,  and  receive  it  back 
again  in  a  finished  one  —  thereby  establishuig  the  supremacy  of 
trade,  at  tho  expense  of  commerce.  Already  interdict<?d  from 
all  direct  intercourse  with  foreigners^  the  same  interdiction  wiA 
now  extended  to  commerce  among  themselves ;  and  thus  diil  tlia 
fiystem  go  far  ahead  of  all  that  previously  had  existcdp  in  incmis^ 
ing  the  necessity  for  transportation,  and  augmenting  the  diiAeiiJtj 
of  association. 

Trade  becoming  paramount,  wars  were  waged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  colonies ;  or,  according  to  Adam  Bmitlip  for 
'^raising  tip  colonies  of  customers;-'  for  the  accomplbliflifiQt  of 
wldeh  desire  it  was  required  that  all  atlempts  at  local  aesoc" 
among  the  colonists  should  be  as  effectually  discooniged  ai 
had  already  been  in  Ireland. 

That  they  were  so,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  first  attempt  at 
manufacturing  any  species  of  cloth  in  the  American  proiiiim 
was  followed  by  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  legUft- 
tare.  In  ITl*),  the  House  of  Commons  declared,  '*tbat 
erecting  of  nuinnractories  in  the  colonies  had  a  iendenej  la  1 
their  dependence  on  Great  Britain, "  Shortly  after,  comp' 
being  made  to  rarliamcnt  that  the  colonists  wer«  settiiif  np 
manufactories  for  tbemselves,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  tb« 
Board  of  Trade  to  report  upon  the  subject,  as,  at  great  length, 
was  done.    In  1732,  the  exportation  of  hats  from  prgriocc  to 
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province  was  prohibited,  and  the  number  of  hatters'  apprentices 
was  limited  by  law.  In  1750,  the  erection  of  any  mill,  or  other 
engine,  for  splitting  or  rolling  iron,  was  prohibited  ;  but  pig  iron 
was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  duty  free,  that  it  might 
there  be  manufactured,  and  sent  back  again.  At  a  later  period, 
Lord  Chatham  declared,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  colonists  to 
make  even  a  hobnail  for  themselves.  Such  was  the  system  prac- 
tised towards  these  colonies.  That  in  relation  to  the  world  at 
large  is  found  in  the  following  list  of  acts  of  Parliament : — 

By  the  act,  5  George  III.,  [1765,]  the  exportation  of  artisans 
was  prohibited  under  a  heavy  penalty.  By  that  of  21  George 
III.,  [1781,]  the  exportation  of  utensils  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woollens  or  silk  was  likewise  prohibited.  By  that  of 
22  George  III.,  [1782,]  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  arti- 
ficers in  printing  calicoes,  cottons,  muslins,  or  linens,  or  in  mak- 
ing blocks  and  implements  to  be  used  in  their  manufacture.  By 
that  of  25  George  III.,  [1785,]  it  was  further  extended  to  tools 
used  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed therein.  By  that  of  39  George  III.,  [1799,]  it  was  fur- 
ther extended  so  as  to  embrace  colliers.* 

These  laws  continued  in  full  force  until  thirty  years  since,  when, 
much  machinery  having  been  smuggled  abroad,  the  prohibition 
as  to  the  export  of  artisans  was  abolished ;  and  all  those  relating 
to  that  of  machinery  were  so  far  relaxed,  that  permission  might 
be  had  for  the  exportation  of  all  the  more  common  articles — dis- 
cretion having  been  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  decides 
upon  each  application,  "according  to  the  merits  of  the  case." 
But  little  diflSculty  is  now,  it  is  said,  experienced  by  merchants, 
who  generally  know  as  to  what  machines  *'the  indulgence  will  be 
extended,  and  from  what  it  will  be  withheld,"  almost  as  certainly 
as  if  it  had  been  settled  by  act  of  Parliament ;  yet  it  is  deemed  ad- 

*  If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is  exercising  or  teach- 
ing his  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  or  consuls,  abroad,  or  by  one  of  his  majesty's 
secretaries  of  state  for  the  time  being,  if  he  docs  not,  within  six  months  after 
such  warning,  return  into  this  reahn,  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and  inha- 
bit within  the  same,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any 
legacy  deTised  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or  admims- 
trator  to  any  person,  or  of  taking  any  lands  by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase. 
He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  is  declared 
an  afien  in  erery  respect,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's  protection." — Wealth 
pf  Nationt,  book  4,  chap.  yiiL 
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vantageous  to  have  it  left  discretionary  with  the  Board,  that  they 
may  have  ''the  power  of  regulating  the  matter,  according  to  the 
changing  interests  of  commerce.  "* 

The  whole  legislation  of  Great  Britain  on  this  subject  was  tiius 
directed  to  the  one  great  object  of  preventing  the  people  of  her 
colonies,  and  those  of  independent  nations,  from  obtaining  machi- 
nery that  might  enable  them  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cloth  or  iron — and  thus  compelling  them  to 
bring  to  her  their  raw  materials,  that  she  might  convert  them  into 
the  commodities  required  for  consumption,  to  be  then,  in  part, 
returned  to  the  producers — burdened  with  heavy  charges  for  the 
work  of  transportation  and  conversion. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  influence  that  has  been  exercised  by  the  British  people, 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  rendered  its  system  —  dif- 
fering, as  it  does,  from  all  others — worthy  of  special  attention  by 
the  economist ;  but  the  necessity  therefor  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  country  by  which  that  policy  was  esta- 
blished, that  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  the  theory  of  over- 
population. That  theory  is  correct,  or  it  is  not^  Matter  tends 
to  take  upon  itself  the  form  of  man  in  a  ratio  more  rapid  than 
that  in  which  it  tends  to  take  that  of  potatoes  and  turnips ;  or 
it  tends  to  take  upon  itself  that  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  a 
ratio  more  rapid  than  that  of  man.  That  the  former  is  the 
case,  and  that  we  should,  therefore,  discourage  the  growth  of 
population,  we  are  assured  by  all  the  English  economists ;  and, 
in  proof  that  such  are  the  facts,  we  are  pointed  to  the  misery  and 
destitution  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but,  before  admitting  the 
existence  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  it  is  proper  that  we 
examine  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  it  is  to  them  that  this  state  of  things  is  due.  If  the 
natural  laws  are  really  such  as,  by  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Ricardo, 
they  are  said  to  be,  then,  the  more  thorough  the  investigation  of 
the  working  of  the  system  under  which  this  misery  and  destitution 
has  arisen,  the  more  completely  will  the  accuracy  of  those  gentle- 
men, and  their  reputation  as  social  philosophers,  be  established ; 
but,  if  they  are  wrong  —  if  no  such  natural  laws  exist — then  mav 
careful  examination  enable  us  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  error  into 
*  Pobtib:  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  103. 
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which  they  fell.  In  making  it,  space  will  be  required,  and  for 
the  reason  that  time  constitutes  so  important  an  element  in  the 
problem  to  be  solred.  The  child  is,'*  as  we  are  told,  "  father 
to  the  man"  —  and,  in  like  manner,  the  communities  of  the  past 
are  fathers  to  those  of  the  present.  The  pauperism  of  England — 
to  the  study  of  which  the  idea  of  over-population  was  due  —  was 
the  growth  of  time ;  and  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  causes  of  its 
existence,  we  must  examine  the  policy  of  that  country  for  the  half 
century  that  preceded  Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  one  which  has  since 
elapsed.  The  causes  of  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland  date 
back  hundreds  of  years ;  and  if  we  seek  to  understand  why  Ja- 
maica is  being  abandoned,  we  must  study  the  course  of  operation 
there  pursued  in  the  last  and  present  century. 

§  2.  The  one  great  need  of  man  is  that  of  combination  with 
his  fellow-men ;  and  the  one  great  obstacle  to  it^  accomplishment 
is,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  the  absence  of  those  differences 
which  result  from  diversity  of  employments,  and  fit  him  for  asso- 
^  ciation.  The  object  that,  by  means  of  the  laws  above  referred  to, 
was  sought  to  be  obtained,  was  the  prevention  of  the  existence  of 
those  differences,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  people  of  other  lands  should  continue  mere  tillers  of  the 
earth — compelled  to  constant  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  for  sending  abroad  their  commodities  in  the  rudest 
forms,  to  be  worked  up  abroad  —  and  constant  exhaustion  of 
themselves,  consequent  upon  the  enormous  transportation  to 
which  they  thus  were  subjected.  This,  in  its  turn,  involved  di% 
persion  —  constantly  increasing  by  reason  of  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing necessity  for  resortii^  to  new  and  more  distant  soils ; 
with  constant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  com- 
munity required  to  be  given  to  the  works  of  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  diminution  in  the  proportion  that  could  be  given  to 
producing  commodities  to  be  transported  or  exchanged.  It  was, 
in  effect,  the  sacrifice  of  commerce  at  the  shrine  of  trade,  and 
tended,  necessarily,  to  the  enslavement  of  man  in  all  the  conmiu- 
nities  in  which  it  could  be  enforced.* 

♦  That  the  objects  of  the  system  were  precisely  what  is  here  described,  is 
shown  in  the  following  passages  from  a  work  of  authority  in  its  day  —  Qeo 
on  Trade,  published  in  1750: — 
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Tlie  barmoDj  of  the  sj'stem  of  wbicla  onr  planet  foms  a  pa 
due  to  the  existence  of  local  graTitatioii,  by  help  of  which  each 
and  every  of  its  meiubers  is  enabled  to  preserve  iu  perfect  indi- 
viduality^ althongh  cxpoeed  to  attraction  bo  mighty  in  extent  as 
is  that  eierted  by  the  sun.  So  long  as  those  forces  eontiiiue  la 
equal  balaace,  harmony  will  be  preserved  ;  but  should  the  central 
force  ever,  e?en  for  a  moment,  prodominale  over  the  local  ones, 
every  planet  would  fall  at  once  to  ruin,  and  universal  chaoj?  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Such,  too,  should  be  the  result  of 
excess  of  eentralization  in  the  social  world,  and  that  It  has  been  so^ 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Athens  and  Rome,  Carthage  and 
Venice ;  and  yet,  the  centralization  sought  to  be  effected  by  thdr 

"  ManufflctarcA  in  Ajnerican  colotiiea  slidiild  be  di?iipoiinigedT  prohibited,** 

*  *  *  "We  ought  always  to  keep  a  wntchful  cjre  ov^r  our  colo- 
nies, io  rextrmn  them  from  xeUinff  up  arty  i>f  the  mantifftctureM  uhieh  ffrt  earnti 
m  in  Great  Britain;  nnd  AOj  sucb  fitteixipb  sbnitld  b«  cms^faed  in  the  bfgitt- 
ningt  for  if  thej  ore  suffered  to  grow  up  to  mttttiritj,  it  will  be  dilfietllt  ta 
suppress  tlK'tn.*'  *  *  ♦  Our  oolonies  are  tuaeb  iti  ihv  wiia« 
st&tQ  AA  Ireland  was  In  when  they  began  the  wooTlen  nianufiictory^  m§ 
their  numitcrit  increajfe,  iciU  fall  upon  munufai^iurfM  for  c-  ^  V  ?  '  .- 
care  be  n9t  takm  io  find  rmphyment  for  them  in  rai^'  «j 
amy  ennbie  tbom  to  furnii^h  themiselreiTrith  all  the  in  i  ♦ 

♦  *  **  As  they  Will  hftve  the  providing  rough  matei  tucdviii 
so  stuvU  "we  have  tiie  mojiufacturing  of  them*  If  enooomg^  r.i^va 
rnlslng  lienip»  flax^  kc*^  doubtless  they  ^11  soon  begin  to  nMuauluct  ur?,  if 
presented.  Therefore,  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  fuch  maaufaPture,  ' 
proposed  that  no  WMver  haTe  Ubtriy  to  »et  up  any  looms,  without  fjr^t  rt 
Leriug  &t  ^  office  kept  for  that  purpose*  &nd  the  Dome  Mid  pinco  nf  abodfi 
of  ftjiy  joumeymau  th*i  fhall  work  for  him/*       *        ♦        *        »*  ^ 

slitting-milhs  and  engines  for  druvmg  wire  or  wearing  stoekilkgfv 
d'oten*'*  ■*  *  *  *'  Thai  all  neffroea  thall  be  pr^kiUt^from 
ing  eithiT  liftm  or  iPGoUttif  or  spinning  or  combmy  of  tt6oL,  or  wrkinff  #1  oif 
m&mtfttcture  of  irofty  ^thcr  than  making  tt  into  pig  or  bnr  ir^in.  That  tlN9 
ateo  be  prohibited  from  maniifacturiDg  hatt^  aUteking*,  or  harhrr  </  ^iiy  Mm, 
This  limitation  will  not  abHil^c  the  planters  of  any  hberty  \h*^r  nam  eiyoiw 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  then  turn  their  industry  to  proni'  '  j  mlMBC 

those  rough  materials*"  *  *  *  *'lf  we  ex  cii^ 
cumsitance^  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  hikL  our  •>! 
tint  tint  one-fmrth  pari  af  their  product  redound*  to  their  ftu  •■ 
ait  that  eome*  heri^  they  ^nlr/  earr^  back  eloihinff  and  other  a 
their  fatnilietj  all  of  which  is  of  the  merchai^dise  and  njaunlai  turi.*  uf  tlili 
kingdom*"  *  *  ♦  ♦'All  these  ad?antagefl  we  r<*ci»iTe  by  tbt 
plintation?,  bmdea  the  morttfa^et  on  the  plant trii*  ffiatn  and  the  hi^h  mirrmt 
they  pay  ui^  which  li  vfry  tonMidetabtf  *  and,  therefore^  very  grent  ear©  oa^t 
to  be  taken,  in  regulating  all  the  alTnlrB  of  tbe  eoluniafes*  *^  i^  -  ptaalws 
are  not  put  under  too  many  diflkultiea»  but  enconraged  tti  <  r1U|jr.* 

*■       *       *       "New  England  and  the  northern  ^       ..  haTf 
con^moilllieH  tiitd  prorlucts  enougli  to  »end  m  in  return  for  ptirobaattlf  tlrtir 
HeceFaary  cloihing.  but  are  uader  Tory  great  dillieulties:  and,  thttvDovtt, mt 
Ofdlnat^  sort  ^ell  with  them  ;  and  when  th^y  bare  ^ri^im  onf  ^  ftthiptunilk 
iftp  ihtff  fir*  neU'-fa$hiontd  emuyh  for  them." 
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systems  of  policy  was  to  the  last  degree  unimportant  when  com- 
pared with  that  endeavored  to  be  prodoced  by  the  system  above 
described.  In  their  cases  it  was  commerce  with  distant  men, 
alone,  that  was  to  be  impeded ;  but  here  it  was  the  greatest  of  all 
commerce — conmierce  at  home — ^the  power  of  association,  and  all 
development  of  individuality,  that  were  to  be  annihilated.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object  no  effort  was  omitted.  Commo- 
dities in  a  crude  state,  subject  to  heavy  charges  for  transportation, 
as  in  the  case  of  paddy  (or  rough  rice)  and  sugar,  were  admitted 
at  low  duties ;  whereas  clean  rice  and  refined  sugar  were  charged 
with  duties  so  heavy  as  to  offer  a  large  bounty  in  favor  of  their 
export  from  India  or  the  West  Indies  in  the  crudest  shape  —  and 
even  then  they  could  be  sent  to  the  world  only  through  an  Eng- 
lish port,  or  an  English  ship. 

Prohibitions  of  manufactures,  on  one  hand,  and  bounties  on 
the  import  of  raw  materials,  on  the  other,  were  thus  resorted  to, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  making  those  changes  in 
the  forms  of  matter  that  were  required  for  fitting  the  products  of 
the  earth  for  consumption  among  themselves.  The  one  great  object 
of  the  system  was  that  of  maintaining  in  its  most  bulky  form  the 
commodity  requiring  to  be  transported,  while  diminishing  to  the 
smallest  size  the  machinery  by  which  the  work  of  transportation 
and  conversion  was  to  be  effected  —  thereby  enriching  the  trader 
and  transporter  at  the  cost  of  both  consumer  and  producer.  The 
more  perfectly  it  could  be  carried  out,  the  smaller  would  be  the 
quantity  of  cloth  obtainable  by  the  man  who  produced  sugar ; 
the  smaller  would  be  the  quantity  of  sugar  obtainable  by  him  to 
whose  labor  the  cloth  was  due ;  the  greater  would  be  the  tend- 
ency to  have  the  appearance  of  population  pressing  on  the  limits 
of  subsistence ;  and  the  greater  would  be  the  tendency  to  find  in 
erroneous  arrangements  of  the  Creator  an  apology  for  a  state  of 
affairs  whose  existence  was  due  solely  to  the  contrivances  of  man. 

§  3.  Society,  association,  and  commerce  are,  as  has  been 
ghown,  but  different  forms  of  expression  for  the  same  idea  —  and 
that  idea  the  first  of  all  the  needs  of  man.  Without  association 
there  can  be  no  society,  and  without  society  there  can  be  no  com- 
merce. All  of  these  words  describe  the  motion  among  men 
resulting  from  exchange  of  services  or  ideas,  the  products  of  mus- 
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cular  or  intellectual  effort.  The  more  perfect  the  form  of  societj, 
the  greater  will  always  be  the  differences  among  its  parts,  the 
more  continuous  and  regular  will  be  their  motion  among  each 
other,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  force  exerted.  So  is  it  with  all 
the  machinery  contrived  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  to  his 
service  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature.  The  marvels  accomplished 
by  the  steam-engine  are  great  —  so  great,  that  they  would  be 
deemed  wholly  incredible  by  a  man  who  had  passed  from  the 
world  half  a  century  since ;  and  yet,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
a  price  that  might  not  now  be  paid  for  the  secret  of  a  perfectly 
acting  rotary  engine,  because  by  its  help  the  rapidity  of  motion 
could  be  still  so  much  increased.  It  is  the  continuous  motion  of 
society  that  is  sought  for  by  men  when  they  prefer  to  arrange 
business  face  to  face,  by  means  of  conversation,  in  preference  to 
the  constantly  intermitting  motion  of  correspondence.  It  is  that 
motion  which  is  sought  by  every  inventor  of  a  machine  —  every 
mill-owner — every  man,  in  fact,  that  desires  to  increase  his  power 
over  the  natural  forces  furnished  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is  that 
motion  which  is  described  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, given  thus  at  length,  because  their  illustrious  author  is  so 
frequently  quoted  as  authority  for  the  system  that  looks  to  the 
building  up  of  trade  at  the  cost  of  commerce  : — 

^  *  An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated, 
produces  a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  cultivators ;  and  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  navigation,  it  may 
frequently  be  diflBcult  to  send  this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance, 
therefore,  renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great  num- 
ber of  workmen  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  who  find  that  their 
industry  can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  than  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  mate- 
rials of  manufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their 
finished  work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more 
materials  and  provisions.  They  give  a  new  value  to  the  surplus 
part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving  the  expense  of  carrying  U 
to  the  water-side  or  to  some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the 
cultivators  with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  either  useful 
or  agreeable  to  them,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  could  have  ob- 
tained it  before.    The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for  their  snr- 
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plus  prodoce,  and  can  purchase  cheaper  other  conveniences.which 
they  have  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further  improvement 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land 
has  given  birth  to  the  manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
focture  reacts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its  fertility. 
The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards, 
as  their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For, 
though  neither  (he  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufaC' 
ture,  could,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  support  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  mO' 
nufacture  easily  may.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains 
the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  raw  produce,  A  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds,  con- 
tains in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds  of  wool,  hut  some- 
tim£S  of  several  thousand  weight  of  com,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers. 
The  com  which  could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in 
its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  tho 
complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily  he  sent  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown  up  naturally,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Hali- 
fax, Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton.  Such  manu- 
factures are  the  offspring  of  agriculture.  "* 

'  *  The  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society  is  that  carried 
on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country. 
It  consists  in  thfe  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce, 
either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or  of  some 
sort  of  paper  which  represents  money.  The  country  supplies  the 
town  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture. The  town  repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of 
the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
town,  in  which  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  reproduction  of 
substances,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth 
and  subsistence  from  the  country.  We  must  not,  however,  upon 
this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the  loss  of  the 
country.  The  gains  of  both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the 
diviMon  of  labor  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advantageous  to 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  3,  chap.  iiL 


ftll  the  diferent  pmons  employed  Ie  the  T&riotiB  occapatioDs  lot^ 
which  it  IB  fiiib divided.  The  mhabitaats  of  the  eotmtiy  purchase 
of  the  town  n  greater  quantity  of  monufa^rtured  goods  with  the 
prodnce  of  a  much  emaller  quantity  of  their  own  labor,  than  tiiej 
must  have  employed  had  they  atteaipted  to  prepare  i}mti  them- 
Bclres.  The  town  affords  a  market  for  tlie  surplus  .produce  of  the 
couBtry,  or  what  13  over  and  above  the  maintenafiee  of  the  ciiJti« 
vat^^rs  J  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  con«try  ex- 
change it  for  soniclhuig  else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  the  more  extcnsiTe  is  the  market  which  it  alfords  to  those 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market^  it  m  always 
the  more  advantageona  to  a  great  number.  The  com  which 
grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town  sella  there  for  the  same  price  with 
that  whieh  comes  from  twenty  milea  distance.  But  the  prioe  of 
the  latter  must,  generally,  not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising  it 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  aiford,  too,  the  ordinary  proSU 
of  agrienltnre  to  the  farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivaton  oT 
the  country,  therefore^  which  hcs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in 
the  price  of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  caniagc  of  the 
like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more  distant  parts  j  and  they 
Bave,  besides,  the  whoie  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what 
they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  any  considerable  town,  with  that  of  those  which  He  at 
some  distance  from  it,  aud  you  will  easily  satisfy  yoor^ielf  bov 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce  of  the  town*"* 

The  motion  here  described  is  properly  characterized  as  com^ 
meree.  The  plain  good  sense  of  Adam  Smith  enabled  him 
dearly  to  comprehend  the  error  of  the  system  which  found  ift 
exports  and  imports  the  only  index  to  prosperity ;  anrl  al?o,  fully 
to  understand  the  enormons  waste  of  labor  reanlling  from  impos- 
ing upon  communities  a  necessity  for  exporting  wool,  corn,  eot* 
ton,  and  other  products  of  the  earth,  in  their  rudest  Bhape,  to  h< 
returned  again  in  the  form  of  doth »  He  waa  no  believer  in  cm* 
traliiation  of  any  kind*  Least  of  all  did  be  bcliere  ia  that 
which  looked  to  eompelling  all  the  farmers  and  plmit^^rs  U 
go  to  a  single  market^  and  to  augmenting  the  tMaaaitj  for 

•Ibid. 
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pendence  on  wagons  and  ships  —  while  increasing  the  profits  of 
trade,  and  the  proportion  of  every  population  required  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  effecting  changes  of  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  full  and  entire  faith  in  the  system  of  local  centres  by 
help  of  which,  as  he  so  clearly  saw,  commerce  had  been  every- 
where 80  much  developed  —  and  that  was  the  system  to  whose 
advantage  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
From  that  hour  to  the  present,  however,  the  system  he  denounced 
has  been  pursued — all  the  efforts  of  his  countrymen  having  been 
directed  towards  producing  the  effect  of  continuing  at  its  highest 
point  the  tax  of  transportation ;  and  here  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we 
may  find  the  cause  of  the  idea  of  over-population. 

§  4.  From  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  the  several  West  India 
COLONIES,  manufactures  of  every  kind  were  strictly  prohibited — 
the  interdiction  being  carried  so  far  that  their  inhabitants  were  not 
permitted  even  to  refine  their  own  sugar.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  employment,  even  for  women  and  children,  but  in  the  labors 
of  the  field.  All  were  required  to  remain  producers  of  raw  com- 
modities—  maintaining  no  commerce  among  themselves,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  a  people  thousands  of  miles  distant, 
who  used  their  power  to  such  effect  as  not  only  to  prohibit 
manufactures,  but  also  to  prevent  diversification  of  employment 
in  agriculture  itself.  In  Jamaica,  indigo  had  been  tried,  but  of 
the  price  for  which  it  sold  in  England  so  large  a  portion  proved 
to  be  absorbed  by  ship-owners,  commission-merchants,  and  the 
government,  that  its  culture  had  been  abandoned.  Coffee  was 
extensively  introduced,  and  as  it  grows  on  higher  and  more  salu- 
brious lands,  its  cultivation  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  community ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  indigo,  so  small  a 
portion  of  its  price  was  received  by  the  producer,  that  its  pro- 
duction was  almost  abandoned,  and  was  saved  only  by  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  claims  of  government  to  a  shilling  a  pound. 
The  estimated  produce  being  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  merchantable  coffee,  this  amounted  to  about  $180  per 
acre.*  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  system  was  that  of  terminating 
all  commerce  among  the  people — even  that  which  previously  had 
existed  between  those  who  raided  coffee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uioso 
*  DalWs  History  of  the  Maroons,  vol  L  page  c 
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who  had  Bugar  to  dbpo&e  of,  on  tlio  other  —  all  cnltiyation  hni 
that  of  the  stigar-catie,  the  om  most  destructiye  of  life  and  healtbt 
being  entirely  abandoned* 

While  commerce  among  themselTes  was  thus  prohibited^  mU 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  interdjctedj  except  throngb 
the  medium  of  British  ships,  porta,  and  merchantfi.  The  trade 
direct  with  Africa,  howerer^  was  gaactioiied^  for  It  furnished 
filaves ;  and  this  traCTic  was  continued  oa  a  most  extensiTe  scale — 
most  of  the  demand  for  the  Spanish  colonies  being  applied  from 
tlio  British  islands.  In  17t5,  howefer,  the  coloniiir  legislature, 
desirous  to  prevent  the  excessive  importation  of  negroes,  imposed 
a  duty  of  £2  per  head ;  but  this  being  petitioned  against  hj  the 
merchants  of  England,  the  home  goremmeut  directed  iU  dij< 
continuance.*  At  this  period,  the  annual  export  of  sugar  b 
stjitedf  to  have  been  980,346  hundredweights,  the  gross  sales  of 
which,  duty  free,  averaged  £1  14^.  Ed,  per  hundred  —  making  a 
total  of  £1,690,421  \  so  large  a  portion  of  which,  however,  was 
absorbed  by  freight,  commissionB,  insurimce,  kc,  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  seven  hnadred  and  seventj-fivo  sugar  estates  art 
stated  to  have  been  only  £726,992,  or  less  than  £1000  each.  If 
to  the  £973,000  thus  deducted,  be  now  added  the  share  of  thti 
go?erument,  (125^  3d.  per  hundred  weighty)  and  the  further 
charges  before  the  sugar  reached  the  consumer,  it  will  be  seea 
that  the  producer  received  but  a  fourth  of  the  price  at  which  ii 
sold.  The  planter  was,  therefore,  little  more  than  a  superiuteud- 
cnt  of  slaves,  who  were  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercbantJ 
and  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  for  hia  ow& 
Placed  between  the  slave,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  support, 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mortgageCi  the  merchants  and  the  gove 
ment,  whom  he  wae  also  obliged  to  support,  on  the  other^  be  could 
take  for  himself  only  what  was  left  j  and  when  the  crop  proved 
large,  and  prices  fell,  he  was  ruined*  The  consequences  of  this 
are  seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  twenty  years  following  this  pmod^ 
there  were  sold  by  the  sher LIT  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and 
scvcnty-sercn  estates ;  while  ninety -two  remained  unsold  iu  IIm 
hands  of  creditors,  and  fifty-Eve  were  wholly  abandoned,  Se 
these  things.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  ^ 
ordinary  waste  of  life  exhibited  in  the  British  iBlaads,  Tin  ftbUK 
*  MMCphersoUi  toL  iii  p.  f  IhitL  toL  iw,  p.  255. 
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ter,  unable  to  accamolate  machinery  by  help  of  which  to  command 
the  services  of  natore,  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  brute  force 
alone ;  and  it  was  easier  for  him  to  buy  such  force,  ready  made, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  than  to  have  it  made  on  his  own  planta- 
tion. Hence  it  was,  that  a  constant  supply  of  negroes  was 
required  for  keeping  up  the  population  —  and  hence  it  has  been, 
that  of  all  who  had  been  imported,  little  more  than  one  in  three 
was  represented  on  the  day  of  emancipation.* 

The  planter  himself,  however,  was  nearly  as  much  a  slave  as  the 
negro  he  had  purchased.  Ever  in  debt,  his  property  was  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  middlemen  representing  the  parties  to  whom 
be  was  indebted — the  factors  in  England,  who  accumulated  for- 
tunes at  his  expense,  and  whose  agents  in  the  islands  enriched 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  nominal  owner  of  the  land,  on  one 
band,  and  of  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  worked,  on  the  other,  f 
At  the  period  above  referred  to,  such  persons,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  in  number,  held  in  charge  no  less  than  six  hundred 
and  six  works — ^yielding  eighty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
thirty-six  hundred  puncheons  of  rum,  the  value  of  which  might  be 
taken  at  £4,000,000,  upon  which  they  were  entitled  to  six  per 
cent  The  more,  however,  the  planter  was  distressed,  the  more 
the  attorney  fattened  —  and  thus  have  we  here  a  state  of  things 
precisely  similar  to  that  existing  in  Ireland,  where  absentees' 
estates  were  managed  by  middlemen  having  no  interest  in  the 
land,  or  in  the  virtual  slaves  upon  it;  and  anxious  only  to 
take  from  both  all  that  could  be  taken  —  giving  as  little  as  pos- 
sible back  to  either.  In  both,  centralization,  absenteeism,  and 
slavery  walked  hand  in  hand  together,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
days  of  the  Scipios,  the  Catos,  the  Pompeys,  and  the  Caesars. 

To  what,  however,  was  this  absenteeism  due?  Why  was  it 
that  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  land-owners  did  not 
reside  on  their  estates  —  attending  personally  to  their  manage- 
ment ?   Because  the  policy  which  forbade  that  even  the  sugar 

*  The  total  number  imported  into  the  British  islands  cannot  have  been 
less  than  1,700,000;  and  yet  the  number  at  the  date  of  emancipation  waa 
bat  660,000.  The  number  imported  into  the  United  States  cannot  haye  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million ;  but  they  haye  grown  to  three  and  a  half  millions. 

f  The  reader  who  desires  fully  to  understand  the  waste  and  robbeiy  of  ik< 
British  West  Indian  plantation,  the  slavery  of  its  owner,  and  the  causes  of 
the  exhaustion  of  those  fertile  islands,  may  do  so  by  oonsulting  the  HisioBji 
of  the  Maroons,  by  B.  C.  Dallas,  2  toIs.  8to  :  London,.  1808.. 
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itself  should  be  refined  on  the  island — and  thus  limited  the  whole 
population,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  to  the  mere  culture 
of  sugar — effectually  prevented  the  growth  of  any  middle  class  to 
form  the  population  of  towns  in  which  the  planter  might  find  the 
society  required  for  inducing  him  to  regard  the  island  as  his  home. 
In  the  French  islands,  all  was  different.  The  French  government 
never  having  interfered  to  prevent  the  growth  of  commerce  among 
their  colonists,  towns  had  grown  up,  and  men  of  all  descriptions  had 
come  from  France — intending  to  make  of  the  islands <^'r  home; 
whereas,  the  English  colonists  looked  only  to  realizing  fortunes, 
and  then  returning  to  England  to  spend  them.  The  one  system 
looked  to  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce  ;  whereas,  the  other  looked  to  the  destruction  of  both. 

Widely  different  were  the  systems,  and  as  widely  so  have  been 
the  results  —  the  French  islands  presenting  everywhere  evidenco 
of  their  being  occupied  by  men  who  feel  themselves  at  home,  and 
the  English  ones  offering  almost  everywhere  evidence  of  having 
been  occupied  by  men  bent  on  extracting  from  the  land  and  the 
laborer  all  that  could  be  obtained,  and  then  abandoning  the  one  * 
and  burying  the  other.  In  the  one  were  to  be  found  shops  of 
every  kind,  at  which  clothing,  books,  jewellery,  and  other  commo- 
dities, could  be  obtained ;  whereas,  in  the  other — no  such  shops 
existing — those  who  had  purchases  to  make,  were  obliged  to  im- 
port directly  from  England.  In  the  one,  there  was  combination 
of  effort — commerce,  society;  whereas,  in  the  other,  there  was 
only  trade.* 

Under  such  a  system  no  to^^-ns  could  arise,  and  therefore  could 
there  be  no  schools.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  planter  was  forced 
to  send  his  children  to  England  to  be  educated ;  there  to  con- 
tract a  love  for  European,  and  a  dislike  for  colonial,  life.  At 
death,  his  property  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  hands 
of  agents  —  of  men  whose  profits  were  to  be  augmented  by  in- 
crease of  shipments,  at  whatever  cost  of  life  obtained.  Such  was 
the  natural  result  of  a  policy  which  denied  to  the  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children  the  privilege  of  giving  themselves  to  any  in-door 
pursuits  —  the  mechanic  not  being  needed  where  machinery  could 
not  be  used,  and  the  town  being  unable  to  grow  where  there  could 
be  neither  artisans  nor  schools. 

*  CoLERiDOi :  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,  p.  181. 
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The  export  of  nun  generally  brought  the  planter  in  debt — ^that  is, 
more  than  the  whole  amount  for  which  it  sold  was  absorbed  in  the 
Tarious  charges  upon  it.  The  people  of  England  paid  a  million 
of  pounds  sterling  for  a  certain  product  of  the  laborers  of  Jamaica, 
not  a  shilling  of  which  ever  reached  the  planter  to  be  applied  to 
the  amelioration  of  his  estate,  to  the  improvement  of  his  cultiva- 
tion, or  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  by  whom  the  work  was 
performed.*  The  reader  will  thus  see  that  Mr.  Gee  did  not  ex- 
aggerate, when  he  gave  it  as  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
colonial  system,  that  the  colonists  left  in  England  three-fourths  of 
all  their  products — the  difference  being  swallowed  up  by  those 
who  made  or  superintended  the  exchanges.  Such  was  the  result 
desired  by  those  who  compelled  the  planter  to  depend  on  a  dis- 
tant market  in  which  to  sell  all  he  raised,  and  to  purchase  all  he 
required  to  consume.  The  more  he  took  from  his  land,  the  more 
it  was  exhausted,  and  the  less  he  obtained  for  its  products — large 
crops  swelling  greatly  the  amount  of  freights,  storages,  commis- 
sions, and  profits,  while  as  much  depressing  prices ;  as  we  see  to 
be  now  the  case  with  cotton.  The  more  his  land  was  being 
ruined,  and  his  slaves  were  being  destroyed,  the  less,  consequently, 
was  his  power  to  purchase  machinery  by  help  of  which  to  increase 
the  powers  of  either.  A  slave  himself  to  those  by  whom  his 
labors  were  directed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  to  him  the 
extraordinary  waste  of  life  resulting  necessarily  from  the  fact  that 
a  whole  people  was  thus  limited  to  the  labor  of  the  field,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  for  the  maintenance  of  commerce. 

With  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  the  island  possessed, 
even  in  1850,  not  a  single  saw-mill — although  affording  an  exten- 

*  The  nun  sold  on  its  arriyal  at  3«.  or  Zs.  6dL  a  gallon,  but  the  consumer 


paid  for  it  probably  17*.,  which  were  thus  divided : — 

GoTemment,  representing  the  British  people  at  large          lit.  Zd, 

Ship-owners,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  &c   6  9 

Land-owner  and  laborer   0  0 

17*. 


If  we  IooIl  to  sugar,  we  find  a  result  somewhat  better,  but  of  similar  cha- 
racter.   The  Engtish  consumer  gave  for  it  80*.  worth  of  labor,  and  those 


shillings  were  nearly  thus  divided: — 

Qovemment  -   27f. 

Ship-owner,  merchant,  mortgagee,  &c   83 

Land-owner  and  laborer   20 

80t. 
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sire  market  for  liiinber  from  abroad.  Tieldiu^f  in  the  greaUst 
abimdaucG,  the  finest  frnits^  there  were  yet  no  towns-people,  with 
their  ships,  to  carry  them  to  the  markets  of  this  coantry ;  atiU 
for  want  of  markets^  they  rotted  under  the  trees,  "  The  mannfac* 
tnriftg  resources  of  this  island, "  says  a  recent  traveller^  '*arc  inei- 
haustible  and  so  have  they  always  been,  hot,  deprived  of  Uie 
power  of  combination,  itM  people  have  been  compelled  to  waste 
power  that,  if  properly  employed,  would  have  paid,  a  hundred 
times  over,  for  all  the  commodities  for  which  they  were  required 
look  to  the  distant  market.  For  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,''  as  he  further  says,  "nothing  is  done  on  the  sugar  or  coffee 
plantations.  *  *  Agriculture^  as  at  present  condnctedj  does  doI 
occupy  more  than  half  their  time'' — nor  has  it  ever  done  so  |  and 
it  13  in  this  waste  of  labor,  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  diTer- 
sification  of  employment,  that  we  are  to  find  the  cause  of  poverty 
BJid  decline. 

Population  diminished,  because  there  could  be  no  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  tho  laborer,  who,  while  thus  limited  in  (be  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  was  compelled  to  support  not  only  himself 
and  his  master,  but  the  agent,  the  commission-merchant,  the  ship* 
owner*  the  mortgagee,  the  retail  trader,  and  the  government ;  and 
this  under  a  system  that  looked  to  taking  every  thing  from  the 
land  and  returning  nothing  to  it.  Of  the  amount  paid  in  1831 
by  the  British  people  for  tlie  products  of  the  320,000  black  la- 
borers of  this  island,  the  home  government  took  no  less  than 
£3,130,113  10s.  66f„t  or  &l>o«t  $18,000,000,  being  almost  $60 
per  head  ;  and  this  for  merely  snperintending  the  exchmiges. 
Had  no  such  claim  been  made  on  tho  product  of  the  labor  of 
these  poor  people,  the  consumer  —  bavmg  his  sugar  cheaper  — 
woald  have  absorbed  twice  the  quantity,  and  would  thiii  hate 
enabled  the  sugar  producers  to  become  larger  customers  to 
himself. 

The  contribution  of  each  negro,  old  and  yomig,  male  and 
female,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  government,  amonTited« 
in  that  year,  to  not  less  than  £5,  or  |24 — a  large  sum  to  be 
paid  by  a  people  limited  entirely  to  agriculture,  and  desUtuto 
of  the  machinery  necessary  for  making  even  that  prod«ctiTi% 
If,  now,  to  this  heavy  burden  we  add  the  commissions,  frdgbti^ 

*  BtovLOw:  Notei  m  Jamaica,  p.  51.  f  Martitt*!  West  ladlM. 
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insoraiLce,  interest,  and  other  charges,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
a  system  of  taxation  so  grinding  could  end  no  otherwise  than  as 
it  did — in  rain.  That  such  was  the  tendency  of  things  was  seen 
in  the  steady  diminntion  of  production.  In  the  three  years  ending 
with  1802,  the  average  exports  were,  of 

Sugmr,  hhds.  Rom,  punchMnc  Obffee,  Ib«. 

118,000         44,000  14,000,000 

Whereas,  those  of  the  three  ending 

with  1829  were  only   92,000         84,000  17,000,000 

The  system  that  looked  to  depriving  the  cultivator  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  market  near  at  hand,  in  which  to  sell  his  products ; 
and  from  which  he  x^ould  carry  home  the  manure— thus  maintain- 
ing the  powers  of  his  land — ^was  here  producing  its  natiiral  results, 
in  causing  the  slave  to  become  from  day  to  day  more  barbarized ; 
and  that  such  was  the  case  was  shown  by  the  enormous  excess  of 
deaths  over  births.  Evidence  of  exhaustion  was,  therefore,  seen 
in  every  thing  connected  with  the  island.  Labor  and  land  were 
declining  in  value,  and  the  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
due  in  England  was  becoming  less  from  year  to  year,  as  more  and 
more  the  people  of  other  countries  were  being  driven  to  the  work 
of  cultivation,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  Eng- 
land in  manufactures.  Sugar  having  declined  to  little  more  than 
a  guinea  a  hundredweight,  and  rum  to  little  more  than  two  shil- 
lings a  gallon,*  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  swallowed  up  in  com- 
missions and  interest.  Under  such  circumstances,  waste  of  life 
was  inevitable ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  have  seen  the  impor- 
tation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have  perished — ^leav- 
ing behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence.  On  whom,  however, 
must  rest  the  responsibility  for  a  state  of  things  so  hideous  as  that 
which  is  here  exhibited  ?  Not,  surely,  upon  the  planter,  for  he 
exercised  no  volition  whatsoever.  He  was  not  permitted  to  em- 
ploy his  surplus  power  in  refining  his  own  sugar,  nor  could  he 
legally  introduce  a  spindle  or  a  loom  into  the  island.  He  could 
neither  mine  coal  nor  smelt  copper  ore.  Unable  to  repay  his  bor- 
rowings from  the  earth,  the  loans  he  could  obtain  from  her  dimi- 
nished in  quantity;  and  then,  small  as  they  were,  they  were 
absorbed  by  the  exchangers  and  those  who  superintend  the 
exchanges — exercising  the  duties  of  government.  Bemg  himself 
*  TooWb  Hiatory  of  Prices,  toL  ii  p.  412. 
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a  mere  instrument  la  their  h&nd^  for  the  destrnctioii  of  ncg 
morals,  intellect,  and  life,  it  is  upon  them,  and  not  upon  him, 
must  resst  th©  responsibility  fur  the  fmi  thai^  of  all  the  glares  im- 
ported into  the  island,  not  more  than  two-fifths  were  represented 
on  the  day  of  emancipation. 

Nevertheless,  he  it  was  that  was  branded  as  the  tyrant  and  the 
destroyer  of  morals  and  of  life  j  and  public  opinion  —  the  public 
opinion  of  the  same  people  who  had  absorbed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  product  of  negro  Jabor — drove  the  government  to  the  mea- 
sure of  releasing  the  slave  from  compulsory  serviee,  and  appro- 
priating a  certain  amount  to  the  payment,  first,  of  the  mortgage 
debts  due  iu  England — leaving  the  owner,  in  most  cases,  witliont 
a  shilling  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  plantation.  The  eonse- 
quenees  are  seen  in  the  extensive  abandonmeut  of  land,  and  in 
the  decline  of  its  Talae.  Any  quantity  of  it  may  be  purchased^ 
prepared  for  cultivation,  and  as  rich  as  any  in  the  island,  for  fire 
dollars  an  acre ;  while  other  land,  far  richer,  naturaliy^  than  any 
in  Kew  EDgland,  ranges  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar.  With 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  land,  the  laborer  tends  towards  bar* 
barism,  and  the  reason  of  this  may  he  found  In  the  fact,  that  the 
power  of  assoeiatioti  has  no  existence  —  that  there  Is  no  diversity 
of  employment — and  that  after  centuries  of  connection  with  a 
community  that  boasts  of  the  perfection  of  its  machinery,  Ihcrt  is 
not  evea  a  tolerable  axe  to  be  found  on  the  island.* 


*  ^'l  eould  not  Le&m  that  th^re  were  any  estates  tlie  island  ^oem^ 
fitock^Hl  idth  impkmenta  of  hushuidrj.  Eren  tho  modera  if  not  iu  geafr< 
ml  me ;  for  felling  the  larger  elass  of  trec»^  the  negrooi  comTnonly  um  wb«i 
t}}i>y  call  aic,  wMch  Is  shaped  much  like  &  iff«dg9%  eiDepI  tb«t  it  ii  a  Uttlf 
wilier  at  the  edge  than  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  very  extremity  of  whieha 
p«rfe«3tlj  straight  handle  is  inserted.  A  more  awkwanl  thing  for  ebopp' 
CtiiiM  m%  he  well  €on«eived — at  leasts  so  I  thongbt  un^l  I  «aw  the  ins,' 
meat  in  yet  more  general  use  about  tbe  houses  in  the  com} try,  for  cuM 
firewood.  It  trft»,  in  shape,  eize,  and  appcarmoce,  more  like  the  outer  b 
of  the  blade  of  a  dcytbe,  etuek  into  a  email  wooden  handle,  than  any  tb' 
else  I  can  compare  it  to:  with  thia  long  knife,  for  it  h  nothing  i^lsei  I  h 
seen  negroes  hacking  at  branches  of  pnlm  fi>r  aereral  minnlcfi,  Ut  ajc<?onip" 
what  a  good  wood-chopper,  with  an  American  aiPj  wonld  fifiihb  at  a  singuli 
stroke.  I  am  not  now  apeak; tig  of  the  poorer  class  of  nc^gro  p;i>[iri«l4i(ra, 
whoae  poterty  or  ignorance  might  exciise  tiiis,  hot  of  tbe  prii|jrieion  of 
large  «sUt«fi,  whleb  have  coit  their  Ihouaaudd  of  potuida,'* — MiytUvM  AWtf 
0jt  Januiiea,  p.  129. 

**  Tbey  bare  no  aew  maatifaetoriea  to  resort  to  wben  they  an*  in  want  of 
work;  no  unaecnatomed  departments  of  mechanical  or  igrtcuKiiral  labor  an 
open  tn  reCGiTe  them^  to  etimulate  their  ingenuity  and  reward  tbclr  lndiuil]7. 
When  they  knew  how  to  ply  the  hoe,  pick  tbe  ooffee^berryi  and  tefid  l£t 
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That  the  artisan  has  always  been  the  ally  of  the  agriculturist  it 
his  contest  with  the  trader  and  the  goyemment,  is  shown  in  every 
page  of  the  world's  history.  The  first  desires  to  tax  him  by  buy- 
ing cheaply  and  selling  dearly.  The  second  taxes  him  for  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  commerce ;  and  the  more  distant  the 
place  of  exchange,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  taxation.  The  arti- 
san coming  nearer  to  him,  the  raw  materials  are  converted  on  the 
spot,  subject  to  no  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  ship-owners,  com- 
mission-merchants, or  shopkeepers — and  then  commerce  grows 
with  great  rapidity. 

In  a  piece  of  cloth,  says  Adam  Smith,  weighing  eighty  pounds, 
there  are  not  only  more  than  eighty  pounds  of  wool,  but  also 
"several  thousand  weight  of  com,  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
ing people and  it  is  the  wool  and  the  com  that  travel  cheaply 
in  the  form  of  cloth.  What,  however,  finally  becomes  of  the  com  f 
Although  eaten,  it  is  not  destroyed.  Going  back  upon  the  land, 
and  paying  the  debt  of  him  by  whose  labor  it  had  been  produced, 
the  land  itself  becomes  enriched,  the  larger  become  the  crops,  and 
the  greater  is  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  make  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  artisan.  The  reward  of  human  effort  growing 
with  the  growth  of  value  in  land,  all  become  rich  and  firee  toge- 
ther —  and  thus  it  is  that  the  interests  of  all  the  members  of  a 
community  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
looking  to  increase  in  the  amount  of  commerce,  and  in  the  value 
of  land.  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  combination  among  men, 
the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  individual  faculty,  the  less 
will  be  the  power  of  the  trader — and  the  greater  will  airways  be 
the  freedom  of  man. 

The  colonial  policy  above  described  —  looking  to  the  produc- 
tion of  results  directly  the  reverse  of  this  —  forbade  association, 

sugar-mills,  thej  haye  learned  almost  all  the  industry  of  the  island  can  teach 
them.  If,  in  the  sixteen  years  daring  which  the  negroes  haye  enjoyed  their 
freedom,  they  haye  mode  less  progress  in  ciyilization  than  their  philanthro- 
pic champions  haye  promised  or  anticipated,  let  the  want  I  haye  suggested 
receive  some  consideration.  It  may  be  that  eyen  a  white  peasantry  would 
degenerate  under  such  influences.  Reyerse  this,  and  when  the  negro  has 
cropped  his  sugar  or  his  coffee,  create  a  demand  for  his  labor  in  the  mills 
and  manufactories  of  which  nature  has  inyited  the  establishment  on  this 
island,  and  before  another  sixteen  years  would  elapse  the  world  would  pro- 
bably have  some  new  facts  to  assist  them  in  estimating  the  natural  capabi- 
lities of  the  negro  race,  of  more  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  the  philanthropic 
than  all  the  appeals  which  ho  has  eyer  been  able  to  address  to  the  hearts  or 
the  consciences  of  men." — Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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because  it  limiti^d  the  whole  people  to  a  slngk  fmrsmt  It  for* 
bade  the  immigration  of  artisans,  the  growHi  of  towns,  or  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  schools  ;  mtl,  conseqnentljp  forbade  the  gro\rth  of 
intelleei  am  cog  the  laborers,  or  their  owners.  It  forbade  the 
growth  of  population^  because  it  drove  the  women  aud  children 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  among  the  richest  and  most  anhealtliy  soils 
of  the  island.  It  thus  impoverLshed  the  land  and  its  owners^ 
exterminated  the  slave,  and  weakened  the  eommanity  —  making  it 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  effected  md 
guperintended  the  exchanges — ^the  class  of  persoas  that^  In  all 
tgeSj  has  thnYen  at  the  cost  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earths  Bjr 
separating  the  consumer  from  the  producer,  they  were  eaablcd,  m 
has  been  shown,  to  take  to  themselves  three-fourths  of  the  wh 
product,  leaving  bat  one-fourth  to  he  divided  between  the  1 
ad  labor  that  had  produced  it.  They,  of  course,  i^rcw  eiroag, 
rhile  the  land -holder  and  laborer  grew  weak ;  and  the  weaker 
the  latter  became,  the  less  was  the  need  for  regarding  their  righti 
of  person  or  of  property. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was,  that  the  master  was  required  to 
accept  a  fixed  sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  relinquish' 
t  claim  to  demand  of  the  slave  the  performance  of  the  work 
Mch  he  had  been  aeeastomed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
tyatem  parsued  had  effectually  prevented  lhat  improvement  of  feel- 
ing and  taste  required  for  producing  in  the  latter  a  desire  for  any 
thing  beyond  what  was  indispensable  to  the  maiulenance  of  exist* 
ence.  Towns  and  shops  not  having  grown,  he  had  not  been 
aeeustomed  even  to  see  the  commodities  by  whieh  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  French  islands  were  tempted  to  exertion.  Schools 
not  having  existed,  even  for  the  whites,  he  had  acquired  no  wish 
for  books  for  himself,  or  for  instruction  for  hia  children,  Hii 
wife  had  acquired  no  taste  for  dress  — having  always  been  limited 
to  field  labor*  Suddenly  emancipated  from  control,  he  gratified 
the  only  desire  that  had  been  permitted  to  grow  np  in  him  —  tbe 
love  of  perfect  idleness,  to  be  indulged  to  whatsoever  *  -  it 
consistent  with  obtaining  the  little  food  and  clothing  l  .  r 
the  support  of  life* 

Widely  different  would  have  been  the  etote  of  affiurg  had  thry 
been  permitted  to  make  their  exchanges  at  home  —  giving  cotton 
and  stigar  for  cloth  and  iron  produced  by  the  labor,  and  from  tht 
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6o0,  of  the  island.  The  producer  of  sugar  would  then  have  had 
all  the  cloth  giren  for  it  hj  the  consumer,  instead  of  obtaining  a 
fourth  of  it — and  then  the  land  would  hare  increased  in  Talue,  the 
planter  would  hare  grown  rich,  and  the  laborer  would  have  be- 
come free ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  a  great  natural  law,  which  pro- 
Tides  that  the  more  rapid  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  the  greater 
must  be  the  demand  for  labor,  the  greater  must  be  the  quantity 
of  commodities  produced  bj  the  laborer,  the  larger  must  be  his 
proportion  of  the  product,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency 
toward  his  becoming  a  free  man,  and  himself  a  capitalist. 

The  more  perfect  the  power  of  association  and  combination,  the 
less  is  the  need  of  man  for  machinery  required  for  effecting  changes 
of  place,  because  his  exchanges  are  chiefly  made  at  home — but 
the  greater  is  his  power  to  obtain  that  machinery,  because  combi- 
nation enables  him  to  obtain  command  over  the  great  natural 
forces  given  for  his  use.  The  less  his  power  to  maintain  com- 
merce, the  greater  is  his  dependence  on  machinery  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  less  his  power  to  obtain  it ;  and  that  such  was  the 
case  in  the  West  Indies  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  capital 
of  the  rich  island  of  Jamaica,  Spanishtown,  with  a  population  of 
five  thousand,  there  was  not,  five  years  since,  to  be  found  a  single 
shop,  nor  a  respectable  hotel,  nor  even  a  dray-cart  ;*  and  in  the 
whole  island  there  was  not  a  stage,  nor  any  other  mode  of  regular 
conveyance,  by  land  or  water,  except  on  the  little  railroad,  of  fif- 
teen miles,  from  Kingston  to  the  capital,  f  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  labor 
of  the  community  was  required  for  performing  the  work  of  trans- 
portion  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  island,  that  but  a  very 
smaD  proportion  of  it  could  be  given  to  any  other  purpose.  J 

§  5.  The  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature  grows  with 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  association  —  and  that  the  latter  may 
increase,  it  is  essential  that  larger  numbers  should  be  enabled  to 

♦  Bigclow*8  Notes  on  Jamaica,  p.  31.  f  Ibid.  p.  69. 

{  Heary  duties  on  refined  sugar  still  prevent  the  colonies  from  making 
mny  step  towards  improTement.  But  recently,  the  goTemor  of  Demerara, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  British  govemment,  stated  that  by  a  Tery  trifling  addi- 
tionftl  outlay  the  pl&nter  could  ship  his  whole  crop  of  a  quality  almost 
equal  to  refined  sugar,  though  made,  bona  fide^  by  a  single  process  from  the 
raw  materials;"  but  that  he  dared  not  do,  because  it  would  thereby  be  8nb« 
Jteted  to  a  duty  so  high  as  to  be  prohibiUye. 
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obtain  supplies  of  food  from  any  given  space.  Modem  political 
economy,  howeyer,  teaches  directly  the  reyerse  of  this  —  that,  as 
numbers  increase,  there  arises  a  necessity  for  resorting  to  inferior 
soils,  with  constant  decline  in  the  power  to  command  nature's 
services,  and  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  food; 
and  that  hence  arises  the  disease  of  over-population.  That  theory, 
as  the  reader  has  seen,  had  its  origin  in  England,  and  was  simply 
an  attempt  to  explain  unnatural  phenomena,  the  work  of  man,  by 
help  of  imaginary  natural  laws,  attributed  to  man's  Creator. 

In  a  state  of  barbarism,  population  is  always  superabundant 
As  civilization  grows,  larger  numbers  obtain  more  and  better  food 
in  return  to  diminished  labor.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  the  world,  in  its  every  page ;  and  yet,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Messrs.  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  their  disciples,  the  disease 
that  invariably  accompanies  the  absence  of  the  power  of  combina- 
tion, is  the  one  that  rages  most  when  the  power  of  association 
most  exists. 

In  order  that  the  power  of  man  shall  increase,  there  must  be 
development  of  his  latent  faculties ;  but  in  order  that  such  deve- 
lopment may  take  place,  it  is  indispensable  that  employments  be 
diversified,  and  men  be  enabled  to  associate.  The  more  rapid 
the  growth  of  the  power  over  nature,  the  less  is  the  necessity  for 
eflTecting  changes  of  place — the  less  is  the  proportion  of  the  labor 
of  society  required  for  the  work  of  transportation — the  less  is  the 
power  of  the  soldier,  trader,  or  transporter  —  and  the  more  com- 
pletely is  it  proved  that  matter  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  food 
for  man  in  a  ratio  more  rapid  than  that  in  which  it  tends  to  take 
the  form  of  man  himself. 

The  system  above  described,  and  so  much  reprobated  by  Adam 
Smith,  tended  to  the  production  of  results  entirely  differeot 
Looking,  as  it  did,  to  the  prevention  of  association,  it  increased 
the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  society  required  for  the  work  of 
transportation ;  while  by  preventing  the  development  of  the 
latent  faculties  of  man,  it  reduced  the  subject  of  its  operations 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  brute  beast.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
world  has  been  called  upon  to  witness  the  extermination  of  the 
vast  body  of  people  imported  into  the  British  West  India  islands, 
the  pauperization  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  invention  of 
a  system  of  political  economy  that  ignores  the  distinctive  qualities 
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of  man  —  retaining  only  those  he  has  in  common  with  the  ox,  the 
wolf,  and  the  horse. 

The  destruction  of  life  and  happiness  in  both  Jamaica  and  Eng- 
land resulted  from  the  power  of  trade  to  control  commerce,  and 
to  tax  it  for  its  purposes.  The  man  of  Jamaica  producing  largely 
of  sugar,  and  the  man  of  England  producing  largely  of  cloth, 
could  they  have  made  their  exchanges  directly,  both  would  have 
been  well  fed  and  clothed ;  but,  in  the  process  of  making  their 
exchanges,  so  large  a  proportion  was  absorbed,  that  the  one 
could  obtain  but  little  cloth,  and  the  other  but  little  sugar. 
Hence  arose  the  idea  of  over-population. 

That  idea  having  had  its  origin  among  British  economists,  and 
being  now  the  received  theory  among  the  British  people,  it  is 
required  for  its  refutation  to  examine  the  history  of  the  various 
communities  subject  to  the  British  system,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain ir  it  is  really  a  law  of  nature,  or  if  it  is  only  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  policy  that  looked  to  the  separation  of  the  artisan 
from  the  agriculturist,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  single  workshop 
for  the  world.  Portugal,  Turkey,  Ireland,  and  India  having  been 
the  countries  most  subjected  to  it,  all  of  these  will  be  now  ex- 
amined, with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  phenomena  there 
observed  correspond  with  those  exhibited  in  Jamaica. 

*  How  widely  different  were  the  fonndations  upon  which  the  French  and 
English  colonial  systems  were  based,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  —  first,  that 
Colbert  granted  to  the  colonists,  the  most  entire  liberty,  as  regarded  the  con- 
Tersion  of  their  mdo  products  of  every  kind :  second,  that  —  regarding  their 
dispersion  as  tending  towards  barbarism — he  prohibited  them  from  engaging 
in  the  collection  of  furs  and  skins  third,  that  he  limited,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  exportation,  to  the  colonies,  of  fermented  liqnors :  and  fourth,  that  he 
interested  himself,  most  warmly,  in  the  prevention  of  that  prostitution  of 
female  slaves,  which  so  much  abounded  in  the  British  islands,  and  so  much 
disgraces  the  United  States. — For  further  information  respecting  the  French 
colonial  system,  see  the  recent  work  of  M.  Joubleau,  TStudtt  tur  Colbert, 
liv.  lit,  ch.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

§  I.  The  splendor  of  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
resulting  from  the  exercise  throughout  the  East  of  her  power  of 
appropriation,  had,  as  has  ever  been  the  case,  been  attended  with 
growing  weakness;  and  the  close  of  that  century  fom^d  her,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Spanish  province. 
Forty  years  later,  she  succeeded  in  re-establishing  her  independ- 
ence, and  at  the  close  of  the  seyenteenth  century  she  was  seen  to 
be  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  for  securing  its  continuance,  by 
establishing  among  her  people  the  habit  of  association  and  com- 
bination which  was  required  for  the  development  of  their  Acuities 
and  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  From  an  early  period  she 
had  been  celebrated  for  her  wool,  but  had  long  been  deficient  in 
the  means  of  converting  it  into  cloth.  Now,  however,  with  a  view 
to  carry  into  effect  the  idea  so  well  expressed  by  Adam  Smith, 
that  to  enable  commerce  to  grow  it  is  essential  to  compress  "not 
only"  the  "eighty  pounds  of  wool  "  but  also  the  "several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  com,  the  maintenance  of  the  working  people," 
into  "a  piece  of  cloth,"  she  had  imported  foreign  artisans  by  help 
of  whom  the  woollen  manufacture  had  already  so  rapidly  grown, 
as  fully  to  meet  the  home  demand  for  cloth ;  and  thus,  while  pro- 
moting commerce,  greatly  lessening  her  dependence  on  the  chances 
and  changes  of  trade  abroad. 

The  administration,  however,  passed  into  other  hands,  and  in 
1703  was  signed  the  famous  Methuen  treaty,  by  which,  in  return 
for  favors  accorded  to  her  wines,  the  idea  of  creating  at  home  a 
market  for  food  and  wool,  and  thus  promoting  commerce,  was  en- 
tirely repudiated.  At  once,  her  markets  were  inundated,  her  manu- 
factures were  ruined  —  and  the  precious  metals  disappeared.* 

♦  "  But  after  the  taking  off  of  the  prohibition,  we  brought  awaj  so  mndi 
of  their  silver  as  to  leave  them  very  little  for  their  necessary  occasionB;  and 
then  we  began  to  bring  away  their  gold.'* — Brilith  Merchant^  toL  ili.  p.  lb* 
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Thus  reconverted  into  a  purely  agricultural  country,  exhaustion 
of  her  soil  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  exhaustion 
was  followed  by  decline  in  the  numbers  of  her  people,  so  long 
continued  that  the  population  is  now  only  three  millions — the 
decrease,  in  the  last  century  alone,  haying  been  nearly  seTcn 
hundred  thousand.  With  declining  numbers  and  diminished 
power  of  combination,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  changes  in  the  place  of  things  or  people;  and  in 
the  country  that  eyen  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars  was  supplied 
with  roads,  the  mails  are  now  carried  on  horseback,  and  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  between  the  capital  and  the  prorin- 
cial  cities.  There  being  no  public  conyeyance  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  country,  except  on  the  road  between  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  travellers  are  compelled  to  hire  mules  to  enable  them- 
selves to  pass  from  place  to  place.  Not  only,"  says  a  recent 
traveUer,  "are  there  no  roads  worthy  of  the  name,"  but  **thc 
very  streets  and  thoroughfares  are  converted  into  nurseries  for 
manure;"  and  "the  only  mode  of  conveying  heavy  goods  from 
one  port  to  another  is  in  bullock-carts,  and  for  light  goods  on 
mules,  or  on  the  backs  of  gallegoa" — ^the  value  of  man  being  there 
so  small  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  mere  beast  of  burden. 

Isolation  follows  necessarily  in  the  train  of  depopulation,  and 
the  human  faculties  diminish  in  their  development — machinery  then 
declining  in  quality,  and  nature  acquiring  power  at  the  cost  of 
man.  "  It  is  surprising,"  says  another  traveller,  '*  how  ignorant, 
or  at  least  superficially  acquainted,  the  Portuguese  are  with  every 
kind  of  handicraft :  a  carpenter  is  awkward  and  clumsy,  spoiling 
every  work  he  attempts ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  doors  and 
woodwork  even  of  good  houses  are  finished  would  have  suited  the 
rudest  ages.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds,  from  the  hidalgo's 
family  coach  to  the  peasant's  market  cart,  their  agricultural  im- 
plements, locks  and  keys,  &c.,  are  ludicrously  bad.  They  seem 
to  disdain  improvement,  and  are  so  infinitely  below  par,  so  strik- 
ingly inferior  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  disgrace- 
ful wonder  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  utUiiy  of  the  earth,  and  of  its  products,  consequently  dimi- 
nishes, with  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  commodities  required 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  decline  in  the  value  of  man  himself-^ 
being  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  observed  in  all  those  conn- 
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tries  in  which  he  is  permitted  the  indulgence  of  that  prime  want 
of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to  seek  association  and  combina- 
tion with  his  fellow-men. 

The  system  has  endured  for  a  century  and  a  half,  daring  all 
which  time  the  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature  has 
declined,  as  is  manifest  from  the  constantly  growing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  shelter  required  for 
man's  support.  The  proportion  of  the  products  of  labor  required 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  transportation  has  steadily  increased, 
as  the  quantity  of  things  produced  has  decreased ;  and  the  result 
is  now  seen  in  the  fact  that  with  the  decline  of  commerce  at  home, 
the  power  to  maintain  it  abroad  has  so  far  diminished  that  Por- 
tugal has  ceased  to  enter  into  the  consideration  even  of  those  by 
whom,  in  1703,  her  trade  was  so  greatly  coveted.  Individuality 
of  the  community  has  disappeared  with  the  disappearance  of  indi- 
viduality in  the  people  of  whom  it  is  composed ;  and,  as  we  are 
told  in  a  recent  work  of  high  reputation,  "  the  finances  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  the  treasury  is  dry,  and  all  branches 
of  the  public  service  suffer.    A  carelessness  and  a  mutual  apathy 
reign  not  only  throughout  the  government,  but  also  throughout 
the  nation.     While  improvement  is  sought  everywhere  else 
throughout  Europe,  Portugal  remains  stationary.    The  postal 
service  of  the  country  offers  a  curious  example  of  this,  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  days  being  still  required  for  a  letter  to  go  and  come 
between  Lisbon  and  Braganza,  a  distance  of  423^  kilometres,  (or 
little  over  300  miles.)  All  the  resources  of  the  state  are  exhausted, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  receipts  will  not  give  one-third  of  the 
amount  for  which  they  figure  in  the  budget."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  a  few  years  since,  but  the  exhanstiTe 
effects  of  an  exclusive  agriculture  are  becoming  from  year  to  year 
more  manifest.  The  domestic  market  for  com  was  exchanged  for 
a  foreign  one  for  the  grape,  but  now  that  itself  has  failed  becaase 
of  the  unceasing  withdrawal  from  the  soil  of  all  the  elements  of 
which  grapes  are  composed.  Whole  classes  in  Portugal  are  now 
roduced  to  utter  poverty,  while  in  Madeira  men  perish  by  thou- 
sands for  want  of  food  —  as  happens  everywhere  in  the  absence 
of  that  diversification  of  employments  which  gives  rise  to  com- 
merce, and  developes  the  latent  faculties  of  man.  The  nation 
*  Annuaire  de  rEconomie  Politique,  1849,  pw  822. 
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that  commences  with  the  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  sofl, 
must  end  with  the  export,  or  extermination,  of  men. 

When  population  increases  and  men  come  together,  even  the 
poor  land  is  made  rich;  and  thus  it  is,  that  "the  power  of  manure 
causes  the  poor  lands  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  yield 
thrice  as  much  as  those  of  the  Loire."*  When  population  dimi- 
nishes, and  men  are  thereby  forced  to  live  at  greater  distances  from 
each  other,  eren  the  rich  lands  become  impoverished ;  and  of  this 
no  better  evidence  need  be  sought  than  that  here  furnished.  In 
the  one  case,  each  day  brings  men  nearer  to  that  perfect  .freedom 
of  thought,  speech,  and  action  essential  to  the  growth  of  com- 
merce. In  the  other,  they  become  from  day  to  day  more  barbar- 
ized and  enslaved,  and  the  women  are  more  and  more  driven  to 
the  field,  there  to  become  the  slaves  of  fathers,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, and  sons,  while  the  community  becomes,  from  day  to  day, 
more  and  more  the  prey  of  those  classes  which  **live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being,"  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of 
appropriation  —  the  soldier  and  the  trader.  The  strength  of  na- 
tions is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  proportions  borne  by  them  to 
the  mass  of  which  the  community  is  composed.  Those  propor- 
tions grow  with  the  decline  of  commerce.  Commerce  grows  with 
every  diminution  in  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place, 
and  for  depending  on  the  services  of  men  who  live  by  carrying 
arms,  sailing  ships,  or  driving  wagons.  It  declines  with  every 
increase  therein.  Were  evidence  of  this  desired,  it  would  be 
found  on  comparing  the  past  and  present  of  the  naturally  rich 
country  of  Portugal,  so  long  subjected  to  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  originated  the  theory  of  over-population. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  none  possessed  of 
natural  advantages  to  enable  it  to  compare  with  those  constitut- 
ing the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Wool  and  silk, 
com,  oil,  and  tobacco,  might,  with  proper  cultivation,  be  pro- 
duced in  almost  unlimited  quantity ;  while  Thessaly  and  Macedo- 
nia, long  celebrated  for  the  production  of  cotton,  abound  in  lands 
uncultivated,  capable  of  yielding  it  in  sufficient  extent  to  clothe  all 
Europe.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any 
in  the  world ;  while  in  parts  of  the  empire  '*the  hills  seem  a  mass 
*  De  Jonn^'s  Statistiqae  de  la  France,  p.  129. 
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of  carbonate  of  copper."  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  thai 
country ;  and  yet,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  the  Turkish  rayah 
approaches  in  condition  nearest  to  a  slare ;  and  of  all  the  gorem- 
ments  of  Europe,  that  of  Turkey  is  most  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  dictation,  not  only  of  foreign  nations,  but  also  of  foreign  and 
domestic  traders  in  money  and  other  merchandise.  Why  it  is  so, 
we  may  now  inquire. 

Two  centuries  since,  the  trade  with  Turkey  constituted  the 
most  important  portion  of  that  maintained  by  Western  Europe ; 
and  Turkish  merchants  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  of  those  who 
frequented  the  markets  of  the  West.  A  little  later,  its  govern- 
ment united  with  those  of  France  and  England  in  a  treaty  by 
which  it  bound  itself  to  charge  no  higher  duty  upon  their  imports 
than  three  per  cent. ;  and  as  their  vessels  were,  by  the  same  treaty, 
exempted  from  all  port-charges,  the  system  thus  established  was, 
practically,  one  of  the  most  absolute  and  entire  freedom  of  trade. 

For  more  than  a  century  following,  Turkey  was  still  enabled  to 
some  extent  to  compete  in  manufactures  with  the  nations  of  the 
West,  and  to  preserve  among  her  people  the  power  and  habit  of 
association.  Ambelakaia,"  says  M.  de  Beaujour,  "  supplied  in- 
dustrious Germany,  not  by  the  perfection  of  its  jennies,  but  by  the 
industry  of  its  spindle  and  distaff.  It  taught  Montpellier  the  art 
of  dyeing,  not  from  experimental  chairs,  but  because  dyeing  was 
with  it  a  domestic  and  culinary  operation,  subject  to  daily  obser- 
vation in  every  kitchen ;  and  by  the  simplicity  wid  honesty,  not 
the  science,  of  its  system,  it  reads  a  lesson  to  commercial  associa- 
tions, and  holds  up  an  example  —  unparalleled  in  the  commercial 
history  of  Europe  —  of  a  joint-stock  and  labor  company  ably  and 
economically  and  successfully  administered,  in  which  the  interests 
of  industry  and  capital  were  long  equally  represented.  Yet  the 
system  of  administration  with  which  all  this  is  connected  is  com- 
mon to  the  thousand  hamlets  of  Thessaly  that  have  not  emerged 
from  their  insignificance ;  but  Ambelakaia  for  twenty  years  was 
left  alone."*  , 

Revenue  from  the  customs  being  at  an  end,  whatever  deficiencj 
might  by  the  treaty  have  been  created,  required,  of  course,  to  be 
supplied  by  means  of  direct  taxation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  govero- 

*  Tableau  da  Commerce  de  la  Gr^co,  quoted  bj  Urquhart,  Resource  of 
Turkey,  p.  47. 
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men!  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  been  wholly  dependent  npon 
poll  taxes,  hoose  taxes,  and  land  taxes — the  latter  collected  first 
in  the  form  of  an  assessment  npon  the  land  itself,  and  again  in 
that  of  export  duties.^  Trade  was  freed  from  all  let,  or  hind- 
rance; bnt  commerce  at  home  was  shackled  hj  means  of  constant 
interferences. 

Despite  those  interferences,  the  system  of  local  centres,  neutral- 
izing the  attractions  of  the  great  political  and  trading  capitals, 
continued  in  existence,  as  we  hare  seen,  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  country  remained,  as  yet, 
both  rich  and  strong.  Even  then,  howcTcr,  Great  Britain  had 
iuTented  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  and  had — by  prohibiting 
its  export,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  artisans  by  whose  help  it 
might  elsewhere  hare  been  made — ^provided  that  all  the  cotton  of 
the  world  should  be  brought  to  her  looms,  to  be  there  converted 
into  cloth.  Turkey,  having  cotton  to  sell,  had  been  accustomed 
to  sell  it  in  the  form  of  cloth ;  and  the  power  so  to  do  had  en- 
abled her  to  maintain  commerce  at  home  and  abroad.  Now, 
however,  that  commerce  was  to  cease — giving  place  to  trade ;  and 
cease  it  did  —  Ambelakaia,  and  various  other  seats  of  manufac- 
tures, having  been  entirely  abandoned  within  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  description  given  above.  Of  600  looms  at  Scu- 
tari in  1812,  but  40  remained  in  1821 ;  and  of  the  2000  weaving 
establishments  at  Tonmovo  in  1812,  but  200  remained  in  1830. 
Since  then,  the  manufacture  has,  it  is  believed,  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

For  a  time,  cotton  went  abroad,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of 
yam,  thus  making  a  voyage  of  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  the 
little  spindle ;  but  this  trade,  even,  has  passed  away,  and  as  a 
consequence,  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  wages,  affecting 
every  description  of  labor.  "The  profits,  twenty  years  since," 
says  Mr.  XJrquhart,  writing  in  1832,  had  been  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  sometimes  to  one-third,  by  the  introduction  of  English 
cottons,  which,  though  they  have  reduced  the  home  price,  and  ar- 

♦  The  reader  who  reflects  that  the  price  of  the  commodities  exported  is 
fixed  in  the  general  market  of  the  world,  and  is  not  in  any  manner  aiTected 
by  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  between  the  people  and  the  govemment, 
win  readily  eee  that  such  duties  are  in  effect  a  land  tax,  with  the  additional 
^•adrantage  of  inrolring  constant  interference  with  oommeroe.  So  Oar  as 
foraigners  were  concerned,  the  system  was,  and  is,  one  of  perfeet  f^  trade 
and  £rect  taxation. 
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rested  the  export  of  cotton-yam  fW)m  Turkey,"  had  then  "  not  yet 
supplanted  the  home  mannfactare  in  any  visible  degree" — ^the  peo- 
ple haying  been  compelled  to  go  on  working  merely  for  bread, 
and  reducing  their  price,  in  a  struggle  of  hopeless  compedtion. 
The  industry,  howeyer,  of  the  women  and  children,"  as  he  conti- 
nues, "  is  most  remarkable ;  in  every  interval  of  labor,  tending  the 
cattle,  and  carrying  water — the  spindle  and  distaff,  as  in  the  days  of 
Xerxes,  being  never  out  of  their  hands.  The  children  are  assidu* 
ously  at  work,  from  the  moment  their  little  fingers  can  turn  the 
spindle.  About  Ambelakaia,  the  former  focus  of  the  cotton-yam 
trade,  the  peasantry  has  suffered  dreadfully  from  this,  though  for- 
merly the  women  could  earn  as  much  in-doors  as  their  husbands  in 
the  field,  at  present,  their  daily  profit  does  not  exceed  twenty  paras, 
if  realized,  for  often  they  cannot  dispose  of  the  yam  when  sjmn.*" 

Women's  wages  were  then  but  four  cents  a  day — the  "unre- 
mitting labor  of  a  week"  being  required  for  earning  a  quarter 
dollar.  Men,  employed  in  gathering  mulberry-leaves  and  attend- 
ing silk-worms,  could  cam,  when  employed,  five  cents  a  day ;  bnt 
at  Salonica,  the  shipping  port  of  Thessaly,  wages  were  as  high  as 
fifty  cents  a  week.  Commerce  had  ceased,  and  with  the  decline 
in  the  power  of  association,  the  value  of  man  and  the  utility  of 
the  earth  had  almost  disappeared ;  while  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties had  become  so  great  as  to  cause  men,  women,  and  children 
to  perish  for  want  of  food. 

While  manufactures  existed,  and  while  commerce  could  be 
maintained,  agriculture  flourished ;  and  it  did  so  because  —  the 
market  for  its  products  being  near  at  hand  —  it  was  subject  to 
little  taxation  consequent  upon  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes 
of  place.  Roads  and  bridges  could  then  be  kept  in  order ;  but,  ts 
manufactures  declined,  and  as  it  became  more  and  more  necessary 
to  carry  the  bulky  products  of  the  earth  to  the  distant  market,  the 
need  of  roads  increased,  but  the  power  to  maintain  them  declined 
— always  a  result  of  the  sacrifice  of  commerce  at  the  shrine  of  trade. 
'*The  increased  expense  of  transport,"  says  a  recent  traveDer, 
'  *  enabled  a  few  capitalists  to  monopolize  the  whole  trade  in  all 
articles  of  export " —  as  a  consequence  of  which  ' '  the  ruin  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  agriculturists  soon  commenced,"  and 
''families  were  impoverished  and  villages  disappeared;"  while 
*  Resources  of  Tnrkey,  p.  146, 
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"in  many  extensive  districts  the  whole  rural  population  aban- 
doned the  cnltiyation  of  their  native  soil  to  emigrate  to  the  near- 
est commercial  cities.'"*"  Thus  it  is  that  as  the  dependence  on  the 
distant  market  increases,  the  power  to  go  to  it  declines ;  while  as 
the  dependence  on  it  declines,  the  power  to  resort  to  it  as  stead- 
ily increases.  In  the  one  case,  nature  is  constantly  obtaining 
greater  power  over  man ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  man  is  as  con- 
stantly obtaining  power  oyer  nature.  In  the  one  case,  utility 
diminishes,  and  the  value  of  commodities  increases ;  whereas,  in 
the  other,  utilities  increase,  and  value  declines.  In  the  one,  man 
becomes  from  day  to  day  more  enslaved ;  whereas,  in  the  other, 
he  becomes  more  free. 

"No  improvement,"  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  "can 
now  be  attempted,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  which 
affor  J  a  constant  and  immediate  market  for  all  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral produce or,  in  other  words,  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  commerce  is  still  maintained.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  hoped  for  in  those  districts  from  which  "even  the  heaviest 
articles  must  be  transported  by  pack-horses,"  with  an  expense  for 
carriage  "that  has  of  late  years  been  constantly  increasing"  — 
causing  "  the  cultivation  and  export  of  several  articles,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  to  have  diminished ;"  and  yet 
those  are  the  portions  of  the  country  that  most  require  it.  The 
proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  country  given  to  the  work  of 
transportation  is  a  constantly  increasing  one,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  given  to  production  is  a  decreasing  one,  with 
constant  decline  in  the  power  of  the  community,  and  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  whom  it  is  composed. 

Depopulation  and  poverty  having,  in  every  country  of  the 
world,  been  consequent  upon  increase  in  the  power  of  the  trader, 
and  diminution  of  power  to  maintain  commerce,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  all  recent  travellers  should  have  exhibited  the 
nation  as  passing  steadily  onward  toward  ruin,  and  the  people 
toward  a  state  of  slavery  the  most  complete  —  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  policy  that  excludes  the  mechanic  and  i)revents  the 
development  of  individuality  among  the  people.  Among  the 
latest,  is  Mr.  Mac  Farlane,t  at  the  date  of  whose  visit,  not  only 

*  Blackwood*8  Magazine,  December,  1 854. 
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had  the  silk  manafactare  entirely  disappeared,  but  eren  the  flla* 
tores  for  preparing  the  raw  silk  were  closed — weavers  baling 
become  ploughmen,  and  women  and  children  baring  been  de- 
prived of  all  employment.  The  silk  cultivators  had  become 
entirely  dependent  on  a  foreign  market  in  which  there  existed 
no  demand  for  the  products  of  their  land  and  labor.  Oreat  Bri- 
tain being  then  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  periodical  crises,  bad 
deemed  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, with  a  view  to  stop  their  importation.  On  one  occasion 
during  Mr.  Mac  Farlane's  travels,  there  came  a  report  that  sUk 
had  risen  in  England,  producing  a  momentary  stir  and  animation, 
that,  as  he  says,  flattered  his  national  vanity  to  think  that  an 
electric  touch  parting  from  London,  the  mighty  heart  of  commerce, 
should  thus  be  felt  in  a  few  days  at  a  place  like  Biljek."  Such  is 
trading  centralization  I  It  renders  the  agriculturists  of  the  worid 
mere  slaves,  dependent  for  food  and  clothing  upon  the  will  of  a 
few  people,  proprietors  of  a  small  amount  of  machhiery,  at  "  the 
mighty  heart  of  commerce."  At  one  moment,  speculation  being 
rife,  commodities  rise  in  price ;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  induce 
large  shipments  of  raw  produce.  At  the  next^  money  is  said  to 
be  scarce,  and  the  shippers  are  ruined. 

The  ruins  of  once  prosperous  villages  may  everywhere  be  seen 
and  the  results  of  this  diminution  in  the  force  of  local  attraction 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  universal  decline  of  agriculture.  The 
plough,  thfe  wine-press,  and  the  oil-mill,  now  in  use,  are  all 
equally  barbarous  in  their  construction.  The  once  prodnctiTe 
cotton-fields  of  Thessaly  lie  nntilled,  and  even  around  Constan- 
tinople itself  "  there  are  no  cultivated  lands  to  speak  of  within 
twenty  miles  —  in  some  directions  within  fifty  miles.  The  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life  come  from  distant  parts :  the  com  for 
daily  bread  from  Odessa;  the  cattle  and  sheep  from  beyond 
Adrianople,  or  from  Asia  Minor ;  the  rice,  of  which  such  a  vast 
consumption  is  made,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Philipopolis ; 
the  poultry  chiefly  from  Bulgaria  ;  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
Nicomedia  and  Mondnnia.  Thus  a  constant  drain  of  money  is 
occasioned,  without  any  visible  return,  except  to  the  treasury  or 
from  the  property  of  the  Ulema.'^* 

The  silk  that  is  made  —  being  badly  prepared,  becaose  of  the 
♦  Slade's  Travels  in  Turk  ay,  yoL  ii.  p.  148. 
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difficulty  of  obtaining  good  machinery — is  now  reqnired  to  go  to 
England  in  its  rudest  state,  to  be  there  prepared  and  sent  to  Per^ 
sia  —  and  thus  does  commerce  with  foreign  nations  decline  with 
the  diminution  of  the  power  to  maintain  commerce  at  home. 

Not  only  is  the  foreigner  free  to  introduce  his  wares,  but  he 
may,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  duty  of  two  per  cent,  carry  them 
throughout  the  empire  until  finally  disposed  of.  Travelling  by 
carayan,  he  is  lodged  without  expense.  He  brings  his  goods  to 
be  exchanged  for  money,  or  what  else  he  needs;  and,  the  ex- 
change effected,  he  disappears  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  entire  freedom  of  trader  local  commerce 
has  no  existence — the  storekeeper,  who  paid  rent  and  taxes,  hav- 
ing found  himself  unable  to  contend  with  the  travelling  pedlar, 
who  paid  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.*  The  poor  cultivator, 
therefore,  finds  it  impossible  to  exchange  his  products,  small  as 
they  are,  for  the  commodities  he  needs,  except  on  the  occasional 
arrival  of  a  caravan,  which  has  generally  proved  far  more  likely  to 
absorb  the  little  money  in  circulation,  than  any  of  the  more  bulky 
and  less  valuable  products  of  the  earth. 

As  usual  in  purely  agricultural  countries,  the  whole  body  of 
cultivators  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  the  money-lender  fleeces  all. 
If  he  aids  the  peasant  before  harvest,  he  must  have  an  enormous 
interest,  and  be  paid  in  produce  at  a  large  discount  from  the  mar- 
ket price.  Weakness  and  poverty  among  the  agricultural  classes 
is  found  in  all  communities  in  which  agriculture  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  strengthen  itself  by  means  of  that  natural  alliance  between 

*  "It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  arriyal  of  the  manj-toDgued  caraTan 
at  its  resting-place  for  the  night,  and  see,  nnladen  and  piled  np  together, 
the  bales  from  such  distant  places  —  to  glance  OTer  their  xerj  wrappers, 
and  the  strange  marks  and  characters  which  they  bear  —  without  being 
amased  at  lo  eloquent  a  contradiction  of  oar  preconceived  notions  of  indis- 
criminate despotism  and  universal  insecurity  of  the  East  But  while  we 
obserre  the  avidity  with  which  our  goods  are  sought,  the  preference  now 
transferred  from  Indian  to  Birmingham  muslins,  from  Golconda  to  Glasgow 
ehintxes,  from  Damascus  to  Sheffield  steel,  from  Cashmere  shawls  to  En^sh 
broadcloth ;  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  energies  of  their  commercial 
spirit  are  brought  thus  substantially  before  us ;  it  is  indeed  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  a  gulf  of  separation  should  have  so  long  divided  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  indulge  in  the  hope  and  anticipation 
of  a  vastly  extended  traffic  with  the  East,  and  of  all  the  blessings  which  follow 
fast  and  welling  in  the  wake  of  commerce."  —  Ubquhabt:  Eetourcet  of  7\tr- 
p.  148. 

Nevertheless,  every  part  of  r.  Urquhart*s  work  is  a  record  of  the  decline 
9i  commerce,  consequent  upon  the  growing  ascendency  of  trade  and  traders. 
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the  plough  and  the  loom,  the  hammer  and  the  harrow,  so  moeh 
admired  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  it  is  to  the  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  this  respect  of  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  Turkey,  that  we 
may  find  the  causes  of  their  resemblance  in  the  &ct  that  the  valoe 
of  man  is  steadily  declining,  and  that  he  is,  himself,  becoming  from 
day  to  day  more  and  more  a  slave  to  nature  and  to  his  fellow-man. 
The  government,  as  weak  as  the  people,  is  so  entirely  dependent  on 
the  will  of  domestic  and  foreign  traders,  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  real  owners  of  the  land,  with  power  to  tax  its  occupants  at 
discretion ;  and  to  them,  certainly,  tnure  all  the  profits  of  cul- 
tivation. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  real  estate  is  almost  wholly  valueless. 
In  the  great  valley  of  Buyukdere,  once  known  as  the  fair  land, 
and  close  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  a  property  twelve 
miles  in  circumference  had,  but  a  short  time  previously  to  Mr. 
Mac  Farlane's  visit,  been  sold  for  less  than  five  thousand  dollars ; 
while,  elsewhere,  another  almost  as  large  had  been  disposed  of  for 
a  much  less  sum.  Small,  even,  as  are  these  prices,  they  cannot 
fail  to  become  yet  smaller,  under  a  system  that  compels  the  poor 
cultivator  to  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  effort  to  supply  a  distant  mar- 
ket. In  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  land  may  readily  be  pur- 
chased at  six  cents  an  acre ;  but  those  who  are  content  to  go  to  a 
little  distance  from  the  city  may  have  it  altogether  free  of  charge. 
Domestic  commerce  having  scarcely  an  existence,  it  follows  here, 
as  everywhere,  that  the  foreign  one  is  entirely  insignificant. 
But  recently,  the  whole  amount  of  exports  was  but  thirty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  or  about  two  dollars  a  head ;  while  the  total 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey  were  but  £2,221,000,  or 
$11,000,000  —  being  but  little  more  than  fifty  cents  per  head; 
and  yet,  much  of  even  this  small  quantity  went  there  only  en  rouU 
for  foreign  markets. 

Throughout  the  world,  commerce  has  grown,  land  has  become 
divided  and  has  increased  in  value,  men  have  become  free,  and 
communities  have  become  strong,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  power 
of  combination  for  obtaining  command  over  the  forces  of  nature. 
That  power  has  everywhere  grown  with  the  growth  of  demand 
for  the  various  faculties  of  men  —  resulting  from  variety  in  the 
modes  of  employment,  and  leading  to  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality among  the  people  of  whom  the  community  has  beeo 
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composed.  With  the  progress  of  that  development,  there  has 
been  witnessed  an  increased  economy  of  hnman  force,  both  men- 
tal and  physical ;  and  the  force  thos  economized  at  one  instant 
has  constituted  the  capital  to  be  used  in  the  one  that  next 
succeeded.  The  greater  that  economy,  the  greater  has  been  the 
power  to  obtain  new  machinery  by  help  of  which  to  obtain  fur- 
ther dominion  over  nature — compelling  water,  wind,  steam,  and 
electricity  to  do  the  work  that  before  had  required  the  human 
arm.  As  progress  has  diminished,  and  as  differences  among  men 
hare  become  less  numerous,  individuality  has  declined,  with  con- 
stant increase  in  the  waste  of  human  force — each  step  in  that 
direction  being  but  the  preparation  for  a  new  and  greater  one. 
As  mills  have  stopped,  and  manufactures  have  declined,  the  peo- 
ple who  had  wrought  in  them  have  been  forced  to  seek  abroad  the 
means  of  subsistence  denied  to  them  at  home.  As  population  has 
diminished,  the  power  to  maintain  roads  and  bridges  has  declined ; 
and,  as  the  bridges  have  disappeared,  the  rich  lands  have  been 
abandoned. —  Malaria  next  decimating  the  scattered  population 
that  yet  remains,  we  find,  with  every  stage  of  the  progress,  a  diminu- 
tioA  of  the  quantity  of  things  produced,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  obstacles  lying  between  the  producer  and  his  market — ^requir- 
ing, for  their  removal,  a  constantly  increasing  proportion^  and  en- 
abling the  wagoner  and  the  trader  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  men  who  yet  desire  to  till  the  earth.  Trade  thus  tends  as 
certainly  towards  slavery  as  does  commerce  towards  freedom. 

In  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  nations  there  are  no  dis- 
cords. Whatever  tends  to  the  injury  of  one  tends  equally  to  that 
of  others,  and  the  day  may,  perhaps,  arrive,  when  such  will  be 
admitted  to  be  the  case ;  and  when,  too,  it  will  be  admitted  that^ 
among  nations  as  among  individuals,  an  enlightened  self-interest 
dictates  a  constant  observance  of  the  golden  rule  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  Christianity — Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you  I  But  a  century  since,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and 
the  West  India  islands,  were  the  most  profitable  of  all  of  Eng- 
land's customers — those  whose  trade  was  most  anxiously  sought ; 
yet  where  are  they  now — and  what  are  they  ?  The  cause  of  wars, 
difficulties,  and  expenditures,  of  all  kinds;  poor  in  themselves, 
and  neglected  and  despised  by  all  others ;  and  most  especially  so 
by  England  herself.    Compelled  to  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  that 
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destroyed  commerce  among  themselyes,  thej  have  been  becoming, 
from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  mere  instmments  to  be  used  by 
trade;  until  at  length  they  have  ceased  at  all  to  command  respect 
among  the  commnnities  of  the  earth.  Sach  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  whose  strength  would  now 
be  greater  than  it  ever  before  had  been  had  its  policy  looked  to 
the  development  of  the  latent  powers  of  its  people  and  its  land  — 
and  to  the  promotion  of  commerce. 

As  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Jamaica  have  become  more  entirely 
dependent  on  trade,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  their  power  to 
consume  the  products  of  British  labor  and  skill ;  and  thus  it  has 
been  that,  in  our  own  day,  the  fable  of  jfisop,  of  the  goose  and 
the  golden  egg,  has  been  re-enacted.  Hence  it  is  that,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  have  had  occasion  to  witness  a  decline  in  all  the 
foreign  countries  in  which  commerce  was  being  sacrificed  to  trade ; 
we  have  seen,  on  the  other,  a  wonderful  growth  of  pauperism  in 
England — giving  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  over-population,  and  lead* 
ing  to  the  belief  that  the  necessities  of  trade  require  labor  to  be 
cheap  that  capital  may  be  enabled  to  command  its  services ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  to  enable  trade  to  thrive,  man  must  be  enslaved. 
Such  is  the  moral  of  that  modem  political  economy  which  ignores 
the  existence  of  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  man,  and  confines 
itself  to  those  material  ones  common  to  him,  the  oz,  the  horse, 
and  all  other  animals.  Real  science  —  leading  us  in  a  direction 
totally  opposed  to  this  —  enables  us  to  find  in  every  page  of  his- 
tory confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world,  centralization,  slavery,  and  death  travel 
always  hand  in  hand  with  each  other — and  that  this  is  equally 
true  whether  considered  in  relation  to  nations  exercising  power, 
or  those  over  whom  it  is  so  exercised. 

§  3.  At  the  date  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture was  rapidly  advancing  in  Ireland,'*'  but  the  govenunent 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  reply  to  the  application  of  the  London 

*  **  Here  is  the  Moneys  gone,  (and  taken  ont  of  Trade  in  England,)  and 
carried  into  Ireland ;  and  onr  People  too,  with  this  Monej,  make  Cloth,  and 
serve  it  cheap  in  all  places  where  we  send  our  Cloth ;  and  carry  to  HoQaad 
cheap  Wool,  and  cheap  Yictaals,  and  pay  the  Money  back  again  in  Fo«r 
years."  —  Tarranton:  England' 8  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land,  London, 
1677,  p.  182, 
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mercbants,  pledged  itself  to  "  disconntenaiice"  that  manufacture, 
with  a  view  to  compel  the  export  of  raw  wool  to  England,  where- 
as its  export  to  foreign  conntries  was  prohibited ;  and  thus  to 
place  the  producers  of  wool  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
makers  of  cloth.  Woollen  cloth,  or  yam,  was  allowed  to  go  from 
Ireland  to  England  only  through  certain  ports ;  but  its  export,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  manufactures,  to  the  colonies,  was  entirely 
prohibited.  Irish  ships  were  next  depriyed  of  all  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  navigation  laws,  as  well  as  excluded  from  the 
fisheries.  Sugar  could  be  imported  only  through  England ;  and 
as  no  drawback  was  allowed  on  its  exportation  to  Ireland,  the 
latter  was  thus  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  foreign  goyemment, 
while  maintaining  its  own.  All  other  colonial  produce  had  to  be 
carried  first  to  England,  after  which  it  might  be  shipped  to  Ire* 
land ;  and  the  yoyage  of  importation  was  required  to  be  made  in 
English  ships,  manned  by  English  seamen,  and  owned  by  English 
merchants  —  thus  increasing  to  the  utmost  the  tax  of  transporta- 
tion,  while  denying  to  the  Irish  people  any  participation  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  taxes  thus  collected. 

While  thus,  as  far  as  practicable,  prohibiting  them  from  all 
pursuits  tending  to  the  diyersification  of  employments — and  thus 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  combination  for  the  promotion  of 
their  interests — every  inducement  was  held  out  to  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  production  of  commodities  rel^uired  by  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers ;  and  wool,  hemp,  and  flax  were  admitted  into 
England  free  of  duty.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  regarded 
as  instruments  to  be  used  by  trade ;  and  here,  as  in  Jamaica,  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  all  employment  except  in  the  labor  of  the 
field ;  and  of  all  opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement,  such 
as  elsewhere  results  from  the  combination  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Fading  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  however,  free- 
dom of  commerce  was  claimed  for  Ireland,  and  under  circum- 
stances  that  produced  compliance  with  the  demand ;  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which,  changes  were  gradually  made  until  at  length,  in 
1783,  her  legislative  independence  came  fully  to  be  admitted. 
First  among  the  measures  then  adopted,  was  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  various  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  enabling  the  Irish  people  to  employ  their  own  surplus 
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labor  in  con  verting  their  com  and  their  wool  into  doth ;  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  so  much 
admired  by  Adam  Smith.  Thenceforward,  commerce  made  rapid 
progress,  and  was  attended  with  corresponding  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
small  as  was  her  i>opulation,  there  existed  so  great  a  demand  for 
books  as  to  have  warranted  the  reproduction  of  all  the  principal 
English  law  reports  of  the  day,  very  many  of  the  earlier  ones,  as 
well  as  the  principal  novels,  travels,  and  misceUaneoos  woiiu. 
More  books  were  published  in  Dublin  by  a  single  house,  than 
now,  probably,  are  required  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  population. 

With  1801,  however — centralization  being  established — there 
came  a  change.  By  the  act  of  Union,  the  copyright  lawa  were 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  at  once  the  large,  and  rapidly  growing, 
manufacture  of  books  entirely  disappeared.  The  patent  laws  being 
also  extended  to  that  country,  it  became,  at  once,  clear  that  Irish 
manufactures,  of  every  kind,  must  retrograde.  England  had  the 
home  market,  the  foreign  market,  and  that  of  Ireland  open  to 
her;  while  the  Irish  manufacturers  were  forced  to  contend  for 
existence,  and  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  on 
their  own  soil.  The  former  could  afford  to  purchase  expensive 
machinery,  and  to  adopt  whatever  improvements  might  be  made ; 
while  the  latter  (fbuld  not.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this, 
Irish  manufactures  gradually  disappeared  as  the  act  of  Union 
took  effect.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions,  the  duties  established  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fiirmers  of 
Ireland  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  artisan  into  close  proximity 
with  themselves,  were  gradually  to  diminish,  until  free  trade 
should  fully  be  established ;  or,  in  other  words,  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  were  to  have  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Ireland  with 
cloth  and  iron.  The  duty  on  English  woollens  was  to  continue 
twenty  years.  The  almost  prohibitory  duties  on  English  calicoes 
and  muslins  were  to  continue  until  1808 ;  after  which  they  were 
to  be  gradually  diminished  —  finally  ceasing  in  1821.  Those  on 
cotton-yarn  were  to  cease  in  1810.  The  effect  of  this  in  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  Irish  labor  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  master 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Dublin,  who  were  in  1800  no  less  than 
91  in  number,  had  declined  in  1840  to  12  —  that  the  hands  em* 
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ployed  had  fallen  in  number  from  4918  to  602;  and  that  the 
wool-combers  and  carpet  mannfactnrers  had  almost  entirely  dis* 
appeared.  Snch,  too,  was  the  case  in  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Wicklow, 
and  all  other  of  the  seats  of  manufactnre.  In  the  first  of  these, 
cotton-spinners,  bleachers,  and  calico-printers  abounded;  while 
in  the  last,  braid  and  worsted  weavers,  hosiers,  linen  and  wooUen 
weavers,  counted  by  thousands ;  whereas,  in  1834,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  people  so  employed  did  not  exceed  five  hundred."^ 

Deprived  of  all  employment,  except  in  the  labor  of  agriculture, 
land  became,  of  course,  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  "  Land  is 
life,''  had  said,  most  truly  and  emphatically.  Chief  Justice  Black« 
bum ;  and  the  people  had  now  before  them  the  choice  between 
the  occupation  of  land,  at  any  rent^  or  starvation.  The  lord  of 
the  land  was  thus  enabled  to  dictate  his  own  terms ;  and  therefore 
it  has  been,  that  we  have  heard  of  the  payment  of  five,  six,  eight, 
and  even  as  much  as  ten,  pounds  an  acre.  "  Enormous  rents,  low 
wages,  farms  of  an  enormous  extent,  let  by  rapacious  and  indo- 
lent proprietors  to  monopolizing  land-jobbers,  to  be  re-let  by 
intermediate  oppressors,  for  five  times  their  value,  among  the 
wretched  starvers  on  potatoes  and  water,"  led  to  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  outrages,  followed  by  Insurrection  Acts,  Arms  Acts, 
and  Coercion  Acts ;  when  the  real  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  a  system  that  would  enable  them  to  combine  their 
efforts  together,  and  thus  maintain  the  commerce  that  was  then 
being  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  trade. 

That  commerce  may  anywhere  arise,  or  that  it  may  anywhere 

*  «<  For  nearly  balf  a  century  Ireland  has  had  perfectly  free  trade  with 
the  richest  country  in  the  world;  and  what" — says  the  author  of  a  recent 
work  of  great  ability — 

**Ha8  that  free  trade  done  for  her?  She  has  even  now,"  he  continues, 
*'  no  employment  for  her  teeming  population  except  upon  the  land.  She 
ought  to  hare  had,  and  might  easily  hare  had,  other  and  various  employ- 
OMnts,  and  plenty  of  it  Are  we  to  beliere,''  says  he,  **the  calumny,  that 
the  Irish  are  lazy  and  won't  work  ?  Is  Irish  human  nature  different  from 
other  human  nature  ?  Are  not  the  most  laborious  of  all  laborers  in  London 
and  New  York,  Irishmen  ?  Are  Irishmen  inferior  in  understanding  ?  Wo 
Enf^hmen,  who  hare  personally  known  Irishmen  in  the  army,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  church,  know  that  there  is  no  better  head  than  a  disciplined  Irish 
one.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  that  master  of  industry,  the  stomach,  has  been 
well  satisfied.  Let  an  Englishman  exchange  his  bread  and  beer,  and  beef 
and  mutton,  for  no  breakfast,  for  a  lukewarm  lumper  at  dinner,  and  no  sup- 
per. With  such  a  diet,  how  much  better  is  he  than  an  Irishman — a  Celt,  as 
he  caQs  him  ?  No,  the  truth  is,  that  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  not  from  the 
hnaan  nature  that  grows  there — it  is  from  England's  perrerse  legislation, 
pMt  and  present" — Sophitmt  of  Free  Trade,  by  J.  Babhaed  Btlbs,  Esq. 
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be  maintained,  there  must  be  differences  among  men,  for  farmen 
do  not  need  to  exchange  potatoes  with  each  other,  however  great 
may  be  their  need  for  the  services  of  the  blacksmith,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  miner,  or  the  miller.  Centralization  was  annihilating  all 
the  differences  that  had  existed,  and  driring  all  the  people  to 
agriculture ;  and  the  results  obtained  were  precisely  those  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  demand  for  hnman 
effort,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  gradually  ceasing,  millions  of 
people  found  themselves  forced  into  the  position  of  consumers  of 
capital  in  the  form  of  food,  while  totally  unable  to  sell  the  labor 
thence  produced.  Go  where  the  traveller  might,  he  found  hnn« 
dreds  and  thousands  anxious  to  work,  but  unemployed;  while 
tens  of  thousands  were  wandering  throughout  Great  Britain,  seek- 
ing to  sell  their  labor  for  the  pittance  by  help  of  which  they  might 
pay  their  rent  at  home.  Interdicted  from  all  pursuits  bat  one, 
they  were  compelled  to  waste  more  power  than  would  have  paid, 
a  hundred  times  over,  for  all  the  British  manufactures  they  now 
consumed ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they  became,  as  the  London  Times 
expresses  it,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
Saxon."* 

English  writers  assure  us  that  Ireland  has  been  deficient  in  the 
capital  required  for  manufactures ;  but  such  must  always  be  the 
case  with  purely  agricultural  countries.  Nothing  is  required,  in 
any  country,  for  making  capital  abundant,  but  the  existence  of 
that  power  of  combination  which  enables  each  and  every  man  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  his  own  labor,  and  to  become  a  purchaser  of 
that  of  others.  The  power  to  render  either  bodily  or  mental  ser- 
vice is  a  result  of  capital  consumed,  and  it  constitutes  the  capital 
the  laborer  has  to  offer  in  exchange.  When  diversity  of  employ- 
ments exists,  the  motion  of  society  is  rapid,  and  all  that  capital 
reappears  in  the  form  of  new  commodities ;  but  when  there  is  bo 
pursuit  but  agriculture,  the  motion  is  slow,  and  most  of  it  is 

*  ^*  There  are  nations  of  slaves,  but  they  have,  by  long  cnstom,  been  medc 
nnconscious  of  the  yoke  of  slavery.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Irish,  who 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  liberty  within  them,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  the  yoke  they  have  to  bear.  They  are  intelligent  enou^  to  know 
the  injuMtice  done  them  by  the  distorted  laws  of  their  country ;  and  white 
they  are  themselves  enduring  the  extreme  of  poverty,  they  have  fVequently 
before  them,  in  the  manner  of  life  of  their  English  landlords,  a  ppectaele  eC 
the  most  refined  luxury  that  human  ingenuity  ever  invented.*' — Kohjl  :  IVe- 
vr/«  m  Ireland, 
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wasted.  Millions  of  Irishmen  were  daily  wasting  capital ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  capital  was  deficient.  No  snch  deficiency 
was  experienced  in  the  period  between  1783  and  1801,  because 
commerce  was  then  steadUy  growing  —  producing  a  demand  for 
all  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the  community.  From 
and  after  that  time,  commerce  gradually  declined  until  it  finally 
died  away ;  and  then  was  wasted,  in  each  and  every  year,  an 
amount  of  Irish  capital  equalf  if  properly  applied,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  existing  in  Eng* 
land.  To  this  enforced  waste  of  capitfQ  we  must  look,  if  we 
desire  to  find  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  Irish  nation. 

As  commerce  declined,  the  power  of  the  trader  grew;  and  mid* 
dlemen  accumulated  fortunes  that  they  could  not  invest  in  machi- 
nery of  any  kind,  and  vjould  not  apply  to  the  improyement  of  the 
land  of  Ireland — as  a  consequence  of  which,  large  quantities  of 
capital  were,  from  year  to  year,  transferred  to  England.  By  an  ^ 
official  document,  it  was  shown,  that  in  the  thirteen  years  follow- 
ing  the  final  triumph  of  trade  over  commerce,  in  1821,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  British  public  securities  from  England  to  Ireland 
amounted  to  as  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  cheap  labor  and  cheap  capital  were  forced  to  contribute 
towards  building  up  ''the  great  works  of  Britain."  Further,  it 
was  provided  by  law,  that,  whenever  the  poor  people  of  a  neigh- 
borhood contributed  to  a  saving  fund,  the  amount  should  not  be 
applied  in  any  manner  calculated  to  furnish  local  employment ; 
but  should  be  transferred  for  investment  in  the  British  funds.  The 
landlords  fled  to  England,  and  their  rents  followed  them.  The 
middlemen  sent  their  capital  to  England.  The  trader,  or  the 
laborer,  that  could  accumulate  a  little  capital  saw  it  sent  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  was  then  compelled  to  follow  it 

That  centralization,  slavery,  depopulation,  and  death  travel 
always  together,  is  a  fact  whose  proof  is  to  be  found  in  every  page 
of  history;  but  in  none  is  the  proof  more  thorough  and  complete 
than  in  that  which  records  the  story  of  Ireland,  from  the  day  when 
she  ceased  to  have  a  Parliament,  and  became  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  form  in  which  rents,  profits,  and  savings,  as  well  as  taxes, 
went  abroad,  was  that  of  raw  products  of  the  soil,  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere  —  yielding  nothing  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  which 
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became,  of  coarse,  impoTerished.  The  export  of  grain  in  the 
first  three  years  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Union,  ave- 
raged abont  300,000  quarters ;  bat,  as  the  domestic  market  gra^ 
dually  disappeared,  it  increased,  until  at  the  close  of  thirty  years, 
it  had  attained  an  annual  average  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  or 
22,500,000  of  our  bushels.  The  poor  people  were,  in  hd,  seU- 
ing  their  soil  to  pay  for  cotton  and  woollen  goods  that  they 
should  have  manufactured  themselves,;  for  coal  which  abonnded 
among  themselves ;  for  iron,  all  the  materials  of  which  existed  at 
home  in  great  profusioiP;  and  for  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  foreign  commodities ;  while  the  amount  required  to  pay 
rent  to  absentees,  and  interest,  to  mortgagees,  was  estimated  at 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Here  was  a  drain  that  no 
nation  could  bear,  however  great  its  productive  power ;  and  its 
existence  was  due  to  the  system  which  —  by  forbidding  the  appli* 
cation  of  labor,  talent,  or  capital  to  any  thing  but  agriculture — 
forbade  advance  in  civilization.  The  inducements  to  remain  at 
home  steadily  diminished.  Those  who  could  live  without  labor — 
finding  that  society  had  changed  —  fled  to  England,  France,  or 
Italy.  Those  who  desired  to  work,  and  felt  that  they  were  quali- 
fied for  something  beyond  mere  manual  labor,  fled  to  England  or 
America ;  and  thus  by  degrees  was  the  unfortunate  country  de- 
pleted of  every  thing  that  could  render  it  a  home  in  which  to 
remain,  while  those  who  could  not  fly  were  ''starving  by  mil- 
lions,"* and  happy  when  a  full-grown  man  could  find  employment 
at  sixpence  a  day,  without  clothing,  lodging,  or  even  food. 

The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  was,  said  the  advocates 
of  the  system  which  looks  to  converting  all  the  world,  outside  of 
England,  into  one  great  farm,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  population  was  too  numerous  for  the  land ;  and  yet  a  third  of 
the  surface,  including  the  richest  lands  in  the  kingdom,  was  lying 
unoccupied  and  waste.    ''Of  single  counties,"  said  an  English 

♦  **  Throughout  the  went  and  south  of  Ireland,  the  traveller  is  haunted  by 
the  fucc  of  the  popular  ttarvntion.  It  is  not  the  exception — it  is  the  condition 
of  the  people.  In  this  fnircst  ftn»l  richest  of  countries,  men  arc  snfferingand 
starving  by  tniUions.  There  are  thoui<and8  of  them,  at  this  minate,  stretched 
in  the  sunshine  at  their  cabin  doors,  with  novrork,  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope 
seemingly.  Strong  countrymen  are  lying  in  bed,  */or  the  hunger*  —  because 
a  man  lying  on  his  back  does  not  need  so  much  food  as  a  person  afoot 
Many  of  them  have  torn  up  the  unripe  potatoes  from  their  little  gardens, 
and  to  exist  now  roust  look  to  winter,  when  they  shall  have  to  saffer  stam- 
tion  and  cold  too."  —  Thockeraif. 
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writer,  "  Mayo,  with  a  popalation  of  889,000,  and  a  rental  of 
only  £300,000,  has  an  area  of  1,364,000  acres,  of  which  800,000 
are  waste  I  No  less  than  470,000  acres,  being  very  nearly  eqnal 
to  the  whole  extent  of  sorface  now  nnder  cnltiyation,  are  declared 
to  be  reclaimable.  Oalway,  with  a  population  of  423,000,  and  a 
Yalned  rental  of  £433,000,  has  upwards  of  700,000  acres  of  waste, 
410,000  of  which  are  reclaimable  I  Kerry,  with  a  population  of 
293,000,  has  an  area  of  1,186,000  acres  —  727,000  being  waste, 
and  400,000  of  them  reclaimable  I  Even  the  Union  of  Olenties, 
Lord  Monteagle's  ne  plus  ultra  of  redundant  population,  has 
an  area  of  245,000  acres,  of  which  200,000  are  waste,  and  for 
the  most  part  reclaimable,  to  its  population  of  43,000.  The 
Barony  of  Ennis,  that  abomination  of  desolation,  has  230,000 
acres  of  land  to  its  5000  paupers  —  a  proportion  which,  as  Mr. 
Carter,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  remarks  in  his  circular 
adyertisement  for  tenants,  '  is  at  the  rate  of  only  one  family  to 
230  acres ;  so  that  if  but  one  head  of  a  family  were  employed  to 
every  230  acres,  there  need  not  be  a  single  pauper  in  the  entire 
district;  a  proof,'  he  adds,  Uhat  nothing  bid  employment  is 
vxinHng  to  set  this  country  to  rights  P  In  which  opinion  we 
fully  coincide.*' 

Nothing  but  employment  —  nothing  but  the  power  to  maintain 
commerce — vxis  needed  ;  but  commerce  could  not  exist  under  the 
system  which  had,  in  a  brief  period,  caused  the  annihilation  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
of  having  the  cotton  on  the  spot,  free  from  all  cost  for  carriage. 
As  in  Jamaica,  and  as  in  India — the  land  having  been  gradually 
exhausted  by  the  exportation  of  its  products  in  their  rudest  state, 
— the  country  had  been  drained  of  capital ;  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  which  the  labor,  even  of  men,  found  no  demand,  while 
women  and  children  starved,  that  the  women  and  children  of  Eng- 
land might  spin  cotton,  and  weave  cloth,  that  Ireland  was  too 
poor  to  purchase. 

Bad,  however,  as  is  all  we  have  thus  far  seen,  a  state  of  things 
far  worse  was  near  at  hand.  Poverty  and  >^Tetchedness  compel- 
ling the  wretched  people  to  fly  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands across  the  Channel — thus  following  the  capital  and  the  soil 
that  had  been  transferred  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester  —  the 
streets  and  cellars  of  those  towns,  and  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
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Glasgow,  were  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  unable  to 
sell  their  labor,  and  perishing  for  want  of  food.  Throaghoat  the 
conntrj,  men  were  offering  to  perform  the  farm  labor  for  food 
alone;  and  a  cry  arose  among  the  people  of  England,  that  the 
laborers  were  likely  to  be  swamped  by  these  starring  Irishmen ; 
to  provide  against  which  it  was  needed  that  Irish  landlords 
shoold  be  compelled  to  support  their  own  poor,  as  they  were 
forthwith  required  by  act  of  Parliament  to  do  —  although  for 
about  half  a  century  previously,  England  had  rung'  with  denun- 
ciations of  poor  laws,  as  being  in  entirely  in  contravention  of  all 
sound  economicd  principles.  The  system,  however — looking  as 
it  did  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  association,  and  to  the 
consequent  waste  of  labor  —  was,  itself,  in  opposition  to  all  such 
principles ;  and  therefore  was  it,  that  the  action  of  the  legislature 
was  required  to  be  directly  opposed  to  all  that  had  been  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  practice,  under  a  sound  system,  may  be  con- 
sistent ;  but  under  an  unsound  one,  it  cannot  be. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  there  arose,  of  course, 
an  increased  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  people  who,  unable  to 
sell  their  labor,  could  pay  no  rent ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, Ireland  has  presented  the  most  shocking  scenes,  consequent 
upon  the  destruction  of  houses  and  the  expulsion  of  their  inhabit- 
ants —  scenes  far  more  worthy  of  the  most  uncivilized  portions  of 
Africa,  than  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire.* 

Thus  far,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  protected  in  the  English 
market,  as  some  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  domes- 
tic one ;  but  now,  even  that  boon,  trivial  as  it  was,  was  with- 
drawn. Like  the  people  of  Jamaica,  those  of  Ireland  had  become 
poor,  and  their  trade  had  ceased  to  be  of  value,  although  but 
seventy  years  before  they  had  been  the  best  customers  of  England. 
The  system  having  exhausted  all  the  countries  in  which  commerce 

♦  **  In  Galway  Union,  recent  accounts  declared  the  number  of  poor  ericted. 
and  their  houses  levelled,  within  the  last  two  years,  to  equal  the  numbers  ia 
Kilmsh — 4000  families  and  20,000  human  beings  are  said  to  have  been  km 
also  thrown  upon  the  road,  houseless  and  homeless.  I  can  readily  behere 
the  statement,  for  to  me  some  parts  of  the  country  appeared  like  an  enor- 
mous graveyard  —  the  numerous  gables  of  the  unroofed  dwelKngB  teemed  to 
be  gigantic  tombstones.  They  were,  indeed,  records  of  decay  and  death  hi 
more  melancholy  than  the  grave  can  show.  Looking  on  them,  the  donbtroee 
in  my  mind,  Am  I  in  a  civilized  country  7  Have  we  really  a  free  eonfUti- 
tion?  Can  such  scenes  be  paralleled  in  Siberia  or  CidTraiiar'-^iM 
JmnmaL 
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had  been  sacrificed  to  tr&de — India,  Portngal,  Turkey,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Ireland  herself — it  had  become  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  markets  in  those  which  had  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  placed  the  consumer  by  the  side  of  the  producer,  to  wit : 
this  country,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  and  the 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  was  that  of  offering  them  the  same 
system  by  which  Ireland  had  been  exhausted.  The  farmers  were 
ererywhere  invited  to  impoverish  their  soil  by  sending  its  pro- 
ducts to  England  to  be  consumed ;  and  the  com  laws  were 
repealed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  starving  Irishman,  who  was  thus  at  once  deprived 
of  the  market  of  England,  as,  by  the  act  of  Union,  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  own.  The  cup  of  wretchedness,  before  well-lligh 
full,  was  now  filled.  The  price  of  food  fell,  and  the  laborer  was 
ruined,  for  the  whole  product  of  his  land  would  scarcely  pay  his 
rent.  The  landlord  was  ruined,  for  while  unable  to  collect  rents, 
he  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  his  impoverished  tenants. 
His  land  was  encumbered  with  mortgages  and  settlements,  created 
when  food  was  high ;  but  he  could  now  no  longer  pay  the  interest 
thereon.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was,  that  the  British  people 
resorted  to  the  revolutionary  measure  of  creating  a  special  court 
for  the  sale  of  all  encumbered  property,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
proceeds  —  thus  furnishing  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  system  under  which  Ireland  had  been  governed. 

The  impoverished  landholder  now  experienced  the  same  fate 
that  had  befallen  his  poor  tenant ;  and  from  that  date  famine  and 
pestilence,  levellings  and  evictions,  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Their  effect  having  everywhere  been  to  drive  the  poor  peo- 
ple from  the  land,  its  consequences  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
population  numbered,  in  1850,  one  million  six  hundred  and 
fifly-nine  thousand  less  than  it  did  in  1840  ;  while  the  starving 
population  of  the  towns  had  largely  increased.  The  county  of 
Cork  had  diminished  222,000,  while  Dublin  had  grown  in  num- 
bers 22,000.  Galway  had  lost  125,000,  while  the  city  had  gained 
7422.  Connaught  had  lost  414,000,  while  Limerick  and  Belfast 
had  gained  30,000.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  had  fallen 
from  1,328,000  to  1,047,000,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 
Announcing  these  startling  facts,  the  London  Times  stated  that 
"/or  a  whole  generation  man  had  been  a  drug  in  Ireland,  and 
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population  a  nuisance. The  "  inexhanstible  Irish  snpplj  had," 
as  it  continued,  "  kept  down  the  price  of  English  labor, "  bat  thk 
cheapness  of  labor  had  "  contributed  vastlj  to  the  improTement 
and  power"  of  England,  and  largely  to  **  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  had  money  to  spend.''  Now,  however,  a  change  appeared 
to  be  at  hand,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land, based  as  it  had  been  on  cheap  Irish  labor,  might  be  inter- 
fered with,  as  famine  and  pestilence,  evictions  and  emigration, 
were  thinning  out  the  Celts  who  had  so  long,  as  it  is  said,  fur- 
nished that  "stagnant  weight  of  unemployed  population,"  by 
help  of  which  English  capital  had  obtained  so  entire  a  control  of 
the  labor  of  England. 

To  the  stagnation  resulting  from  the  absence  of  differences 
among  the  various  portions  of  the  community  all  these  effects  are 
due.  The  whole  system  tends  to  separate  the  consumer  from  the 
producer,  and  to  augment  to  the  highest  degree  the  taxation  inci- 
dent to  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place ;  and  to  this 
are  due  the  exhaustion  of  Ireland,  the  ruin  of  its  landholders,  the 
starvation  of  its  people,  and  the  degradation  of  the  country  which 
has  furnished  to  the  continent  its  best  soldiers,  and,  to  the  empire, 
not  only  its  most  industrious  and  intelligent  laborers,  but  also  its 
Burke,  its  Grattan,  its  Sheridan,  and  its  Wellington.  English 
journals,  nevertheless,  rejoice  at  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
native  population,  and  find  in  "the  abstraction  of  the  Celtic  race 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  a  surer  remedy  for  the 
inveterate  Irish  disease  than  any  human  wit  could  have  imagined." 

The  "  disease"  here  spoken  of  is  a  total  absence  of  demand  for 
labor,  resulting  from  the  unhappy  determination  of  the  people  of 
England  to  destroy  the  power  of  association  throughout  the  world. 
The  sure  remedy  for  it  is  found  in  famines,  pestilences,  and  expa- 
triation, the  necessary  results  of  that  exhaustion  of  the  land  which 
follows  the  exportation  of  its  products  in  their  rudest  state.  A 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  destructive  character  of  such  a  course 
of  policy  to  the  people  of  England  themselves,  than  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph,  could  scarcely  be  imagined  : — 

"When  the  Celt  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  begins  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  to  consume  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
and  indirectly  to  contribute  to  its  customs.  We  may  possibfy 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  chief  product  of  Ireland  will  be  cat- 
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tie,  and  English  and  Scotch  the  majority  of  her  population.  The 
nine  or  ten  millions  of  Irish  who  by  that  time  will  hare  settled  in 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  less  friendly  to  England,  and  will 
certainly  be  much  better  customers  to  her  than  they  now  are."* 

When  the  Celt  leaves  Ireland,  he  leaves  an  almost  purely  agri- 
cultural country,  and  in  such  countries  man  is  always  little  better 
than  a  slave.  Coming  here,  he  finds  himself  in  a  country  in  which 
to  some  little  extent  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  have  been  enabled 
to  come  together ;  and  here  he  becomes  a  freeman,  and  a  customer 
of  England. 

That  the  nation  that  commences  by  exporting  raw  prodifcts 
must  end  by  exporting  men,  is  proved  by  the  following  figures, 
furnished  by  the  last  four  censuses  of  Ireland  : — 

1821,  population,  6,801,827 
1831,        "        7.767,491  — Increase,  966,674 
1841,        "        8,176.124  — Increase,  407,723 
1861,        "        6,616,794  — Decrease,  1,669,380 

To  what  causes  may  this  extraordinary  course  of  events  be  attri- 
buted ?  Certainly  not  to  any  deficiency  of  land,  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface  —  including  miUions  of  acres  of  the 
richest  soils  of  the  kingdom  —  remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  Not 
to  original  inferiority  of  the  soil  in  cultivation,  for  it  has  been 
confessedly  among  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Not  to  a  deficiency 
of  mineral  ores  or  fuel,  for  coal  abounds,  and  iron  ores  of  the 
richest  kind,  as  well  as  those  of  other  metals,  exist  in  vast  profu- 
sion. Not  to  any  deficiency  in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  Irish- 
man— ^it  being  an  established  fact  that  he  is  capable  of  performing 
far  more  labor  than  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Bel- 
gian. Not  to  a  deficiency  of  intellectual  ability — Ireland  having 
given  to  England  her  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen ; 
and  having  throughout  the  world  furnished  evidence  that  the  Irish- 
man is  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual  improvement.  Never- 
theless, while  possessed  of  every  natural  advantage,  he  is,  at 
home,  a  slave  to  the  severest  taskmasters,  and  in  a  condition  of 
poverty  and  distress  such  as  is  exhibited  in  no  other  portion  of 
the  civilized  world.  No  choice  being  left  him  but  between  expa- 
triation and  starvation,  we  see  him,  everywhere,  abandoning  the 
*  London  Times. 
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home  of  his  fathers,  to  seek  elsewhere  that  sabsistence  wMch  Ire* 
land — rich  as  she  is  in  soil  and  in  her  minerals,  in  her  navigable 
rivers,  and  in  her  facilities  for  commnnication  with  the  world — can 
no  longer  afford  him. 

The  valne  of  land  and  labor  being  altogether  dependent  npon 
the  power  to  maintain  commerce — and  that  power  having  no  ex* 
istence  in  Ireland  —  the  reader  can  now  have  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  both  are  there,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  Portu- 
gal, and  Jamaica,  so  nearly  valueless.  Neither  can  be  lUilizedj 
because  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which  they  are  subjected  to  that 
heaviest  of  all  taxes  —  the  one  resulting  from  a  necessity  for 
dependence  on  ships,  wagons,  and  all  other  of  the  machinery  of 
trade  and  transportation.  In  his  recent  work  on  Ireland,  Cap- 
tain Head  speaks  of  a  property  containing  10,000  acres,  that  had 
been  purchased  at  five  cents  an  acre ;  and  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  shown 
that  the  estates  then  purchased  in  Ireland,  by  English  capital,  em- 
braced 403,065  acres ;  the  purchase-money  had  been  £1,095,000, 
or  about  £2  l5s.  ($13  20)  per  acre  —  being  little  more  than  is 
paid  for  farms,  with  very  moderate  improvements,  in  the  new 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley. 

The  sugar  of  the  laborer  of  Jamaica  exchanges  in  Manchester 
for  three  shillings,  of  which  he  receives  perhaps  one ;  and  he 
perishes  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clothing,  or  the 
machinery  by  help  of  which  to  make  it.  The  Hindoo  sells  his 
cotton  for  a  penny  a  pound,  and  buys  it  back,  in  the  form  of 
cloth,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  pence.  The  Virginia  negro  raises 
tobacco  that  exchanges  for  six  shillings'  worth  of  commodities,  of 
which  he  and  his  owner  obtain  threepence  —  all  the  difference  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  various  persons  who  live  by  trade,  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  commerce.  The  Irishman  raises  chickens  which 
sell  in  London  for  shillings,  of  which  he  receives  pence ;  and  thus 
sugar  that  has  yielded  the  free  negro  of  Jamaica  a  penny,  com- 
mands in  the  west  of  Ireland  a  pair  of  chickens,  or  a  dozen  lob- 
sters.*   Having  studied  these  facts,  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss 

♦  The  enormons  loss  incident  to  tho  wide  separation  of  the  consumer  from 
the  producer,  is  thus  exhibited  by  Captain  Head : — 

**  *Chickun8  are  about  6rf.  a  couple — dooks,  lOd,  A  couple  of  young  gaiic, 
lOd. ;  when  auld,  not  less  than  Is.  or  lid.* 

**  *  And  turkeys?'  I  asked. 
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to  anderstand  the  destrnctive  effects  on  the  valae  of  land  and  labor 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  markets,  such  as  arise  naturally  where 
the  plough  and  the  loom  are  permitted,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  to  take  their  places  by  each  other's 
side.  More  than  seventy  years  since,  that  great  man  denounced 
the  system  which  looked  to  compelling  the  exports  of  raw  pro- 
duce, as  one  productive  of  infinite  injustice ;  and,  certainly,  the 
histories  of  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  Ireland  and  India,  since  his 
time,  would  afford  him,  were  he  now  present,  little  reason  for 
changing  the  opinions  then  expressed. 

§  4.  It  is  usual  to  ascribe  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in 
Ireland  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population — that  in  .its  turn  being 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  potato,  the  excessive  use  of  which, 
as  Mr.  McCulloch  informs  his  readers,  has  lowered  the  standard 
of  living,  and  tended  to  the  multiplication  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  "The  peasantry  of  Ireland  live,"  as  he  says,  "in 
miserable  mud  cabins,  without  either  a  window  or  a  chimney,  or 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture,"  and  are  distinguished 
from  their  fellow-laborers  across  the  Channel  by  their  "  filth  and 
misery and  hence,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  that  they  work  for  low 
wages.*  We  have  here  effect  substituted  for  cause.  The  absence 
of  demand  for  labor  causes  wages  to  be  so  low,  that  the  laborer 
can  obtain  nothing  but  mud  cabins  and  potatoes.  It  is  admitted 
everywhere  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  has  tended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  then,  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
continent  in  which  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  national  po- 
licy to  deprive  millions  of  people  of  all  mode  of  employment  except 
agriculture  —  thus  placing  those  millions  at  such  a  distance  from 
market,  that  the  chief  part  of  their  labor  and  its  products  is  lost 
in  the  effort  to  reach  it ;  and  that  their  land  is  exhausted  because 

*•  *  I  can't  say ;  we  hayenH  many  of  thim  in  the  counthry,  and  I  don't  want 
to  tell  yere  Arn'r  a  lie.  Fish,  little  or  nothing.  A  large  turbot,  of  30  pounds 
weight,  for  3#.  Lobsters,  a  dozen  for  4rf.  Soles,  2d.  or  Sd,  a-piece.  Tother 
day  I  bonght  a  turbot,  of  16  pounds  weight,  for  a  gentleman,  and  I  paid  18dL 
for  ut'"—  Walks  and  Talkt  in  Ireland,  p.  178. 

"  *  What  do  you  pay  for  your  tea  and  sugar  here  ?*  I  inquired. 

**  *  Very  dare,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  We  pay  6*.  for  tea,  bd.  for  brown  sugar. 
And  ML  for  white ;  that  is,  if  we  buy  a  single  pound.'  "  —  Ibid,  p.  187. 

*  Treatise  on  Wages,  p.  S8. 
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of  the  imposaibility  of  retnmbg  to  tUe  soil  my  of  the  elementB  of 
whicb  its  crops  are  composed.  Tnidmg  centralisation  produott 
all  the^e  e^Toct^.  It  looks  to  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  labor 
and  lundj  and  to  the  enslavement  of  man.  It  teadi  to  the  diTi- 
sion  of  the  whole  population  into  two  classes,  separated  hj  an 
imjiassable  gulf — the  mere  laborer  and  the  land-owner.  It  tends 
to  the  deitruclioa  of  the  power  of  association  for  any  purpose  of 
improTement,  whether  hj  the  makings  of  roads  or  the  founding  of 
achool!  J  and,  of  coarse,  to  the  preveatioa  of  tlie  growth  of  towns, 
aa  we  see  to  haye  been  the  case  with  Jamaieaj  so  barbarous  m 
this  retiEpect  when  compared  T^-ith  Martinique  or  Cuba  —  islands 
whose  governments  have  not  looked  to  the  perpetual  divorce  of 
the  artisan  and  the  agriculturist. 

The  decay  of  towns  in  Ireland,  subsequent  to  the  Union^  led  to 
absenteeism  I  and  thus  added  to  tbe  exhansiioa  of  the  land^ — Ir^ 
wheat  being  now  needed  to  pay  not  only  for  English  doth,  hut  for 
English  services ;  and  the  more  the  centralbation  revolting  firom 
absQuteeisni,  the  great eri  necessarily,  was  the  difficulty  attendapt 
upou  the  maintenance  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  Mr, 
McCulIoch,  however,  assures  his  readers,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  any  grounds  for  pironouucing  the  expenditure  of  the  rent 
at  home  more  beneHcial to  the  country  than  if  It  had  beeo  tx* 
pended  abroad.*  By  another  distinguished  political  eeonomlst  we 
are  told  that  — 

'VMauy  persons^'  are  perplexed  by  the  consideration  that  ail 
the  commodities  which  are  exported  as  remittances  of  the  absen« 
tee^s  income  are  exports  for  which  no  return  is  obtained ;  Ihtl 
they  are  as  much  lost  to  this  country  as  if  they  were  a  ttibnte 
to  a  foreign  state,  or  even  as  if  they  were  periodically  thrown 
tbe  sea^  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  it  mast  be  recotl 
that  whatever  is  un productively  consumed,  is,  by  the  very 
of  the  proposition,  destroj'cd,  without  producing  any  rettinL* 

The  view  is,  m  the  reader  will  see,  based  upon  the  idea  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  commodities  consumed*  Were  it 
correct,  it  would  ijtill  follow  that  there  had  been  transferred 
Ireland  to  Englaud  a  demand  for  services  of  a  thousand  kinds^ 
tauding  to  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  in  ilie  one  and  a 

*  PHtKilplcji  of  Politicjtt  EcPiioroy,  p*  157, 

f  SiKioa;  Oulliuca  of  r<jUtic»I  Kconomy,  p»  IflD. 
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in  the  other ;  bat  if  it  were  altogether  incorrect,  it  would  their 
follow,  necessarily,  that  the  loss  to  the  coantrj  would  be  as  great 
as  if  the  remittances  were  "a  tribute  paid  to  a  foreign  state,  or 
even  as  if  they  were  periodically  thrown  into  the  sea."  That  the 
latter  is  the  case  the  reader  may  readily  convince  himself.  Man 
consumes  much,  but  he  destroys  nothing.  In  eating  food,  he  is 
merely  acting  as  a  machine  for  preparing  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed,  for  future  production ;  and  the  more  he  can  take  out 
of  the  land,  the  more  he  can  return  to  it,  and  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  improvement  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil. 

If  the  market  is  near,  he  takes  hundreds  of  bushels  of  turnips, 
carrots,  or  potatoes,  or  tons  of  hay,  from  an  acre  of  land  —  vary- 
ing the  character  of  his  culture  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  more 
be  borrows  from  the  great  bank  the  more  he  can  repay  to  it,  the 
more  he  can  improve  his  mind  and  his  cultivation,  and  the  more 
readily  he  can  command  improved  machinery,  by  aid  of  which  to 
obtain  still  increased  returns.  If,  however,  the  market  is  distant, 
be  must  raise  only  those  things  that  will  bear  carriage,  and  thus 
k  he  limited  in  his  cultivation ;  and  the  more  he  is  limited  the 
more  rapidly  does  he  exhaust  his  land,  the  less  is  his  power  to 
obtain  roads,  to  have  association  with  his  fellow-men,  to  obtain 
books,  to  improve  his  mode  of  thought,  to  purchase  machinery, 
or  to  make  roads.  Such  is  the  case  even  when  he  is  compelled 
to  sell  and  buy  in  distant  markets ;  but  still  worse  is  it  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  rents  paid  to  an  absentee,  nothing  is  returned  to  the 
land.  Production  then  diminishes  without  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  rent — the  poor  laborer  being  daily  more  and  more 
thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  subjected  to  his  will.  The  proportion  of  rent 
then  rises,  but  its  quantity  declines.  The  value  of  commodities 
increases,  but  that  of  man  diminishes — and  with  every  step  in  this 
direction  we  witness  a  growing  tendency  to  depopulation,  such  as 
has  been  exhibited  in  Turkey,  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  especially 
in  Ireland. 

We  are  told  of  the  principle  of  population,  in  virtue  of  which 
men  increase  faster  than  food ;  and,  for  evidence  that  such  must 
always  be  the  case,  are  pointed  to  the  fact,  that,  when  men  are 
few  in  number,  they  always  cultivate  the  rich  soils,  and  then  food 
is  abundant ;  but,  that,  as  population  increases,  they  are  forced 
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to  resort  to  the  poor  soils,  when  food  becomes  scarce.  That  the 
contrary  of  all  this  is  true,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  India,  and  most  especially  by  the  fact  that 
Ireland  possesses  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  nature,  and  so  likely  to  remain  until  she  shall  have 
markets  for  their  produce  —  enabling  their  owners  readily  to  ex- 
change turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  hay,  for  cloth,  machinery, 
and  MANURE. 

It  is  singular  that  modem  political  economy  should  so  entirely 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  man  is  a  mere  borrower  from  the 
earth,  and  that  when  he  does  not  pay  his  debts,  she  does  as  do  all 
other  creditors — expelling  him  from  his  holding.  England  makes 
of  her  soil  a  grand  reservoir  for  the  waste  yielded  by  the  sugar, 
coffee,  wool,  mdigo,  cotton,  and  other  raw  commodities  of  almost 
half  the  world  —  thus  obtaining  manure  that  has  been  valued  at 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  or  five  times  more  than 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  produced  by  so  many  millions  of 
people  in  this  country ;  and  yet  so  important  is  that  commodity, 
that  she  imports  in  a  single  year  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  guano,  at  a  cost  of  almost  two  millions  of  pounds,  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  Nevertheless,  her  writers  teach  other  nations 
that  the  true  mode  of  becoming  rich  is  to  exhaust  the  land  by 
sending  from  it  all  its  products  in  their  rudest  state ;  and  then, 
when  the  Irishmen  attempt  to  follow  the  soil  that  has  been  sent  to 
England,  the  world  is  assured  by  Mr.  McCulloch  that — 

**  The  unexampled  misery  of  the  Irish  people  is  directly  owing 
to  the  excessive  augmentation  of  their  numbers;  and'*  that 
"  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  futile  than  to  expect  any  real  or 
lasting  amendment  of  their  situation  until  an  effectual  check  has 
been  given  to  the  progress  of  population.  It  is  obvious  too,"  he 
continues,  "that  the  low  and  degraded  condition  into  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  now  sunk  is  the  condition  to  which  evert 
people  must  be  reduced  whose  numbers  continue,  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  providing 
for  their  comfortable  and  decent  subsistence. 

Such  is  the  erroneous  view  to  which  men  of  high  ability  are  led 
by  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  that  man — the  being  of  highest  deve- 
lopment —  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  potatoes,  turnips, 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  883. 
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fish,  and  oysters,  the  things  of  lowest  deyelopment,  on  which  he 
feeds ;  and  by  the  Ricardo  doctrine,  that  it  is  upon  the  fertile 
soils  that  men  begin  the  work  of  cultivation.  All  Ireland  proves 
that  the  richest  soils  are  yet  undrained  and  uncultivated  —  that 
those  in  cultivation  have  been  exhausted  by  reason  of  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  their  owners  for  sending  away  their  produce,  in  its 
rudest  state  —  and  that  the  real  cause  of  difficulty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  power  to  maintain  commerce,  and  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  capital  daily  consumed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings — compelled  to  waste 
their  days  in  idleness,  when  they  would  so  gladly  be  at  work. 

How,''  asks  the  Times,  "  are  they  to  be  fed  and  employed  V 
"That,"  as  it  continues,  ''is  the  question  which  still  baffles  an 
age  that  can  transmit  a  message  round  the  world  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  point  out  the  locality  of  a  planet  never  yet  seen.  There 
is  the  question  which  founders  both  the  bold  and  the  wise." 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  question  readily  answered.  Let  them  have 
commerce  —  let  them  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  trade 
—  and  they  will  find  at  once  a  demand  for  their  powers,  whether 
mental  or  intellectual.  All  then  meeting  purchasers  for  what  they 
have  to  part  with,  all  will  be  able  to  become  purchasers  of  the 
labor  of  others  —  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  friends.  What  Ireland  needs  is,  the  motion  of 
society — the  power  of  combination  —  which  results  from  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  employment.  Let  her  have  that,  and  she 
will  cease  to  export  food,  while  her  people  perish  of  famine  at 
home.*  Give  her  that,  and  —  her  land  ceasing  to  be  impove- 
rished by  the  extraction  and  exportation  of  its  most  valuable  ele- 
ments— her  people  will  be  both  fed  and  employed and  then, 
the  doctrine  of  over-population  will  cease  to  find  support  in  the 
harrowing  details  of  Irish  history. 

♦  The  exports  of  food  from  Ireland  in  1849,  *60,  *51  —  year?  in  which 
famine  and  pestilence  combined  to  limit  the  growth  of  population  —  were  as 
follows : — 

Tear.                Wheat,  qra.  Flour,  qrs.  Lire  utoek,  Na 

1849    844,000    1,176,000  .........  620,000 

1860    761,000    1,055,000    475,000 

1861    860,000    828,000    472,000 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

§  1.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  there  existed  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  Yolontarj  association,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  freedom, 
than  in  India.  In  none  did  the  smaller  communities  to  a  greater 
extent  exercise  the  power  of  self-government.  Each  viUage  had 
its  distinct  organization,  and  under  its  simple  and  almost  patri- 
archal arrangements,  the  natires  of  Hindoostan  seem  to  hare 
lived  from  the  earliest,  down,  comparatively  speaking,  to  late 
times — if  not  free  from  the  troubles  and  annoyances  to  which  men 
in  all  conditions  of  society  are  more  or  less  subject,  still  in  the  full 
enjoyment,  by  each  individual,  of  his  property,  and  of  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  personal  liberty."  *  *  *  "Leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  farm  which  his  forefathers  owned,  and 
preserve  entire  the  institutions  to  which  he  had  from  infancy  been 
accustomed,  and  the  simple  Hindoo  would  give  himself  no  con- 
cern whatever  as  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  which  took  place  at 
the  capital.  Dynasties  might  displace  one  another ;  revolutions 
might  recur ;  and  the  persons  of  his  sovereigns  might  change 
every  day ;  but  so  long  as  his  own  little  society  remained  undis- 
turbed, all  other  contingencies  were  to  him  subjects  scarcely  of 
speculation."  *  *  *  "  Perhaps  there  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  th&  earth  a  race  of  human  beings  whose 
attachment  to  their  native  place  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Hindoos.  There  are  no  privations  which  the  Hindoo  will 
hesitate  to  bear,  rather  than  voluntarily  abandon  the  spot  where 
he  was  born  ;  and  if  continued  oppression  drive  him  forth,  he  will 
return  to  it  again  after  long  years  of  exile  with  fresh  fondness.''* 

The  Mohammedan  conquest  left  these  simple  and  beautiful  in- 
stitutions untouched.      Each  Hindoo  village,"  says  Col.  Briggs, 
in  his  work  on  the  land  tax,  "  had  its  distinct  municipality,  and 
Greiq  :  History  of  British  India,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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oyer  a  certaio  number  of  Tillages,  or  district,  was  an  hereditary 
chief  and  accountant,  both  possessing  great  local  inflnence  and 
aothoritj,  and  certain  territorial  domains  or  estates.  The  Mo- 
hammedans early  saw  the  policy  of  not  disturbing  an  institution 
80  complete,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  local  influence  of 
these  officers  to  reconcile  their  subjects  to  their  rule." 

Local  action,  and  local  combination,  are  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  India.  Having  numerous  rulers,  some  of 
whom,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
distant  sovereign,  the  taxes  required  for  the  support  of  govern-  • 
ment  were  heavy,  but — ^being  locally  expended — if  the  cultivator 
contributed  too  large  a  portion  of  his  grain,  it  was  at  least  con- 
sumed in  a  neighboring  market,  and  nothing  went  from  off  the 
land.  Manufactures,  too,  were  widely  spread,  and  thus  was  made 
a  demand  for  the  labor  not  required  in  agriculture.  **  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,"  said  Orme,*  "  and  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, when  at  some  distance  from  a  high  road  or  principal  town,  it 
k  difficult  to  find  a  village  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  not  employed  in  making  a  piece  of  cloth.  At  present,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  much  the  greatest  part  of  whole  provinces  are  employed 
in  this  single  manufacture."  Its  progress,  as  he  said,  included 
"  no  less  than  a  description  of  the  lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan." 

While  employment  was  thus  locally  subdivided,  and  neighbor 
was  thus  enabled  to  exchange  with  neighbor,  the  exchanges  be- 
tween the  producers  of  food,  or  of  salt,  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  producers  of  cotton  and  manufacturers  of  cloth  in 
another,  tended  to  the  production  of  commerce  with  more  distant 
men — whether  within,  or  without,  the  limits  of  India  itself.  Ben- 
gal was  celebrated  for  the  finest  muslins,  the  consumption  of  which 
at  Delhi,  and  in  Northern  India  generally,  was  large ;  while  the 
Coromandel  coast  was  equally  celebrated  for  the  best  chintzes 
and  calicoes — leaving  to  Western  India  the  manufacture  of  strong 
and  inferior  goods  of  every  kind.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  country  was  rich,  and  that  its 
people,  though  often  over-taxed,  and  sometimes  plundered  by  in- 
vading armies,  were  prosperous  in  a  high  degree. 

*  Historical  Fragments,  London,  1805,  p.  409. 


From  the  date  of  tlae  battle  of  Pla^ey,  hf  tbe  eTent  of  which 
Britiah  power  was  established  in  ludia,  ceutralizadon  grew 
rapidly  J  andj  as  msaal  in  ^neh  eases,  the  conntry  beeamo  filled 
with  adventnrers,  rety  many  of  whom  were  wholly  withont  prin- 
clple  —  men  whose  tole  object  was  that  of  the  accunmlation  of 
fortune  by  any  means,  howe?er  foul  j  as  h  well  known  to  all  fami- 
liar with  the  mdigmant  denunciations  of  Burke. ^  Englabd  was 
thna  enriched  as  India  became  impoYcrished,  and  as  central 
lion  became  more  and  more  established. 

Step  by  step,  the  power  of  the  Company  was  extended,  a 
every  where  was  adopted  the  Hindoo  principle,  that  the  sovere 
—  as  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  sole  landlord  —  was  entitled 
one-half  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land*  Under  the  earlier 
Mohammedan  govereigns,  this  land  tax^  now  designated  as  rent, 
had  been  limited  to  a  tljirtcenth,  and  from  that  to  a  sixth ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Aklmr  (sixteenth  century)  it  was  fixed  at  one-tlilrd — 
numerous  other  taxes  being  then  abolished.  With  the  dcclbe 
and  gradual  dissolution. of  the  empire,  the  local  sovereigns  bad 
not  only  increased  it,  but  had  also  revived  the  taxes  Uiat  had 
been  discontinued  —  while  institutiDg  others  of  a  most  oppre&sir« 
kind  all  of  which  were  continued  by  the  Company — while  allow* 
ing  no  reduction  of  the  rent.f  Farther,  the  Company  ^ — baring 
a  monopoly  of  trade  —  could  dictate  the  prices  of  all  it  had 
sell,  as  well  as  of  all  that  it  needed  to  buy  ;  and  here  waa 

^  **  The  coimlry  w&S  l&id  ^aat«  with  fire  &nd  sword,  And  that  land  distis- 
giiielied  ftlwTe  most  otliera  by  the  cbeerfal  face  of  fratPitiid  govermiteait 
protected  In  bur,  tbe  cbo^i^n  »i3(it  of  cultivutiuti  and  plentj*  k  now  ml 
thronghout  a  dreary  desert  coTered  willi  rnsbea  »nd  brierB,  tuid  jiia^l«i 
of  iriM  beasts."        «        *        *        ^* That  univet^*!,  &yiiteij+» tie  U 
of  tfeaties,  ^bii^b  had  made  the  British  faith  proTerbial  m  the  EiL.<ft  1  T 
intcDdcd  reb«llioiiB  nre  one  of  tbe  CompaTiy's  e bunding  Temixrcem. 
money  btMl  been  thought  to  bo  bo&rded  up  any  where,  it?  awnetv  are  nni 
Eftlly  aocDiwd  of  rebellion,  an  til  they  are  acqnitted  of  iheir  mfinej  ami 
trtftsoiui  at  once  \    Tbe  money  once  taken^  all  aconBalic^Or  trial,  and  ] 
meot  ends." — Spe€ch  &n  Foi'a  Ea^i  Indm  BUL 

f  *^WherGTer  the  British  power  snpplaoted  that  of  tb«  Mobanuatdaoi  ia 
Bengal,  we  did  not,  ti  is  trne,  adopt  the  s^angninary  part  of  the'rr  ore*4;  bol 
from  the  impure  fountain  of  their  finaneiat  Bjftenj  did  we,  to  nut  ^haiaif, 
claim  the  inheritance  to  a  right  to  aeiio  upon  half  the  gra^  pnulut^^  of  thi 
land  aa  a  tax ;  and  wherever  our  arms  hare  triumphed^  w**  bare  int-ari^ly 
pmcMmcd  thia  savage  right:  eoupUng  it,  at  fhe  same  time,  wSUi  lb«  mm- 
mm  doctrine  of  the  proprietary  right  to  tbe^e  land?  beit^g  ateo  TmUd  m  tht 
MTsrtigfL,  in  tlrtae  of  tbe  right  of  conquest.*' ^EtCKAmufi  Indit,  mLL 
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and  most  oppressive  tax,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  absentee  land- 
lords.* 

With  the  farther  extension  of  power,  the  demands  on  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  increased  without  an  increase  of  means  with  which 
to  meet  them — exhaustion  being  a  natural  consequence  of  absen- 
teeism, or  centralization ;  as  has  so  well  been  proved  in  Ireland. 
The  ability  to  pay  taxes  being  in  course  of  diminution,  there  was 
thus  produced  a  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  creation  of  a  sort 
of  landed  aristocracy,  that  should  be  responsible  to  the  goyem- 
ment  for  their  payment ;  for  which  purpose  the  private  rights  of 
the  small  proprietors  were  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  Zemindars, 
hitherto  mere  oflBcers  of  the  crown.  Become,  now,  great  landed 
proprietors,  the  latter  were  constituted  masters  of  a  host  of  poor 
tenants,  holding  their  lands  at  will,  and  liable  to  torture  and 
punishment  of  every  kind,  if  they  failed  to  pay  a  rent  to  whose 
amount  the  only  limit  was  found  in  deficiency  of  power  to  compel 
its  payment.  The  middleman  system  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  thus  transplanted  to  India. 

At  first,  however,  it  worked  unfavorably  to  the  Zemindars 
themselves,  the  rents  for  which  they  had  become  bound  being  so 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  poor  tenants,  that 
even  torture  could  not  compel  their  payment;  and  but  a  few 
years  elapsed  before  they  in  turn  were  sold  out,  to  make  way  for 
another  set,  **  as  keen  and  as  hard-hearted  as  they  themselves  had 
been."  That  system  having  failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  it  was 
next  determined  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  to  settle  with  each  little  ryot,  or  cultivator,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  village  authorities,  by  whom,  under  the 
native  governments,  the  taxes  had  uniformly  been  so  equitably 

»  «»The  misgoTemment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a  point  such  as 
seemed  hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  They  forced  the 
natiTes  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  impunity  the  tribu- 
Dals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  country.  Enormous  for- 
tunes were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while  30,000,000  of  human 
beings  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  liTe  under  tyranny,  but  nerer  under  tyranny  like  this.  They 
found  the  little  finger  of  the  Company  thicker  than  Surajah  Dowlah's  loins. 
Under  their  old  masters,  they  had  at  least  one  resource:  when  the  eril  be- 
came insupportable,  the  people  rose  and  pulled  down  the  goTemment  But 
the  English  government  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off.  That  goTemment, 
oppressiYe  as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian  despotism,  was  strong 
with  all  tlie  strength  of  civilization.  It  resembled  the  government  of  evil 
genii,  rather  than  the  government  of  human  tyrants.'* — Macaulay. 
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distributed.  Tbe  perfect! j  centralized  rjotwAr  sjstem  was  ihm 
tfltablisbed,  and  how  it  lias  operated  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing sketchy  presented  by  Mr.  Fallerttn,  a  member  of  tLe 
Council  at  Madras  : — 

**  Imagine  tbe  revenue  leviable  througb  the  agency  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  revenue  officers,  collected  or  remitted  at  their  di?- 
cretioaj  according  to  the  occupaat's  me^iis  of  paying,  whL»ther 
firom  the  produce  of  Ms  land  or  hie  separate  property ;  and  in 
order  to  encourage  every  man  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  neighbor » 
and  report  Ms  menns  of  payisg,  that  he  may  CTentuallj  save  Mm- 
self  from  extra  demand^  imagine  all  the  cultivators  of  a  village 
liable  at  all  iimeft  to  a  separate  demand,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  failure  of  one  or  more  individuals  of  the  ])ar!ah.  Inuigine 
collectors  to  every  county,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  boards  on 
the  avowed  principle  of  destroying  all  competition  for  labor  by  a 
general  equalization  of  assessment,  seizing  and  sending  back  ran- 
awavs  to  each  other.  And,  lastly,  imagine  the  collector  the  sole 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  connty,  through  the  me* 
dium  and  instrumentality  of  whom  alone  any  criminal  complamt 
of  personal  grievance  saflTcrcd  by  the  subject  can  reach  the  supe- 
rior courts.  Imagine,  at  the  same  time,  every  subordinate  officer 
employed  in  the  eolleclion  of  the  land  revenue  to  be  a  police  oiB- 
cer,  vested  with  the  power  to  fine,  confine,  put  in  the  itocks, 
flog  any  inhabitant  within  his  range,  on  any  cliargc,  without 
of  the  accuser  or  Bworn  recorded  evidence  of  the  case* 

"Under  sneh  a  ejstem,  there  could  be  no  circulation  — 
commerce;  and,  without  that,  there  could  be  neither  force  oidl 
progress.  Exert  himself  as  he  might,  the  poor  euUirntor  found 
that  the  profits  of  his  exertion  were  required  for  the  benefit  of  thf 
Company's  treasury— an  increase  of  rent  at  oneo  being  elajiaeif 
whenever  increase  of  products  had  been  obtained «  Iti  some  dU" 
tricts,  the  government-s  share  is  stated  to  have  been  no  tlian 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  and  yet,  to  thia  were  ht- 
ther  added,  taxes  upon  nil  the  machinery  in  use  ~  requlHiii 
interferences  of  the  most  inquisitorial  kind,  and  forbidding  iH 
improvement.  In  settling  the  taxes  paid  by  lootiis,  it  wti 
required  that  t!ie  weaver  tiliould  report  how  many  chJldra  h 
badf  and  what  assistance  they  rendered  Mm ;  and  lh«  more  th^ 
♦  Quoted  la  TkmptonU  Ifttturet  on  India,  Gl, 
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all  exerted  themselyes,  the  higher  became  the  amount  of  contri* 
bntion.  * 

The  oil-mill,  the  potter's  kiln,  the  goldsmith's  tools,  the  saw- 
yer's saw,  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  the  carpenter's  tools,  the  cotton* 
beater's  bow,  the  weaver's  loom,  and  the  fisherman's  boat — all 
were  taxed.  No  machinery  of  any  description  was  allowed  to 
escape ;  and  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  untaxed  labor, 
either  in  cnltivation  or  manafactures,  large  allowances  were  made 
to  informers,  with  a  view  to  induce  those  who  did  not  desire  to 
work  to  become  spies  on  those  who  did  —  and  this  system  is  still 
in  force, \ 

§  2.  The  tendency  thus  far  has  been,  as  we  see,  to  sweep  away 
the  rights  not  only  of  kings  and  princes,  but  of  all  the  native 
authorities,  and  to  centralize  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  in  Cal* 
catta  the  power  to  determine  for  the  cultivator,  the  artisan,  or  the 
laborer,  what  work  he  should  do,  and  how  much  of  its  products 
he  might  retain  —  thus  placing  the  latter  in  precisely  the  position 
of  a  mere  slave  to  people  who  —  having  no  interest  in  him  but 
simply  as  a  tax-payer  —  were  represented  by  strangers  in  the 
country,  whose  authority  was  everywhere  used  by  the  native  offi- 
cers in  their  employ,  to  enable  them  to  amass  fortunes  for  them- 
selves. 

The  poor  manufacturer,  as  heavily  taxed  as  the  cultivator  of 
the  earth,  found  himself  compelled  to  obtain  advances  from  his 
employers,  who,  in  their  turn,  claimed,  as  interest,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  little  profit  that  was  made.  The  Company's 
agents,  like  the  native  merchants,  advanced  the  funds  necessary  to 
produce  the  goods  required  for  Europe ;  and  the  poor  workmen 
are  described  as  having  been  in  a  state  of  dependence  almost 
amounting  to  servitude,  enabling  the  resident  to  obtain  his  labor 
at  his  own  price.  "J 

Further  taxes  were  collected,  at  local  custom-houses,  on  all 

♦  RiCKARDS :  Indxay  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

f  •*  Fifty  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  is  allowed  as  a  reward  to  any  infor- 
mer of  concealed  cultivation,  &c. ;  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are,  *  in  almost 
every  village,  dismissed  accountants  desirous  of  being  re-employed,  and  un- 
employed servants  who  wish  to  bring  themselves  to  notice,'  whose  services 
as  informers  can  be  relied  on." — Campbell:  Modem  India,  London,  1852, 
P.S66. 

X  BAim:  Hutoryofihe  Cotton  Manu/aetMrt, 
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exchanges  between  the  several  parts  of  the  country ;  and  to  these 
were  again  added  others  imposed  by  means  of  monopolies  of 
opiom  and  tobacco  ;  as  well  as  of  salt,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant  necessaries  of  life.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  salt  from  the 
earth  was  strictly  prohibited.*  The  salt  lakes  of  the  upper 
country  furnish  a  supply  so  great  that  it  is  of  little  value  on  the 
spot  ;t  but  they  being  even  yet  in  the  possession  of  native  princes, 
the  monopoly  could  then,  and  can  now,  be  maintained  only  by  aid 
of  strong  bands  of  revenue  officers,  whose  presence  renders  that 
which  is  almost  worthless  on  one  side  of  an  imaginary  line  so 
valuable  on  the  other,  that  it  requires  the  produce  of  the  sixth 
part  of  the  year's  labor  to  enable  the  poor  Hindoo  to  purchase 
salt  for  his  family.  Along  the  sea-shore,  it  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  nature — the  solar  heat  causing  its  constant  deposition ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  its  collection  was  constituted  an  offence  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  the  quantity  collected  by 
the  Company's  officers  was  limited  to  that  required  for  meeting 
the  demand  at  a  monopoly  price  —  all  the  remainder  being  regu- 
larly destroyed,  lest  the  poor  ryot  should  succeed  in  obtaining  for 
himself,  at  cost,  such  a  supply  as  was  needed  to  render  palatable 
the  rice  which  constituted  almost  his  only  food.  The  system  has 
since  been  rendered  less  oppressive,  but  the  mere  money  tax,  even 
now,  is  ten  times  greater  than  it  was  under  enlightened  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  J  —  but,  if  we  add  to  this  that  the  poor  ryot  is 
forced  to  waste  the  labor  that  might  be  employed  in  collecting 
the  salt  his  family  requires  to  consume,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
loss  in  this  single  case  is  enormous  in  amount. 

Under  the  native  princes,  the  produce  of  taxation  waa  local!/ 
expended  —  producing  a  demand  for  commodities,  or  services,  at 
home;  but,  under  the  centralized  system  that  now  exists,  it  is 
required  to  go  abroad,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  the  service*, 
or  paying  the  dividends,  of  distant  people ;  and  thus  is  the  real 
weight  of  taxation  almost  indefinitely  increased  by  the  destruction 
of  the  power  of  association  and  combinatiou.  Commerce  is,  thus, 
everywhere  sacrificed  to  trade.  § 

♦  Campbell  :  Modem  India,  p.  382.       f         P-  881.       J  Ibid.  p.  JOS. 

2  The  difforence  between  an  absentee  landlord  expending  at  a  distjuiee  all 
his  rents,  and  a  resident  one  distributing  them  again  among  his  tenants  in  ex- 
change for.services,  and  the  difforence  in  the  Tahie  of  the  products  of  the 
land  resulting  from  proximity  to  market,  are  so  well  exhibited  in  the  foOow* 
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§  3.  Cotton  abounded ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  half  a  cen- 
tury since,  was  the  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  applied  to 
its  conversion  into  cloth,  that,  even  with  their  imperfect  machi- 
nery, they  not  only  supplied  the  home  demand  for  the  beaotifdl 

ing  passage  from  a  recent  work  on  India,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  profit 
by  its  perusal : — 

**  The  great  part  of  the  wheat,  grain,  and  other  exportable  land  produce 
which  the  people  consume,  as  far  as  we  have  jet  come,  is  drawn  from  our 
Nerbndda  districts,  and  those  of  Malwa  which  border  upon  them ;  and,  pur 
eonsequentf  the  price  has  been  rapidlj  increasing  as  we  recede  from  them  in 
our  advance  northward.  Were  the  soil  of  those  Nerbudda  districts,  situated 
•8  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  any  great  market  for  their  agricultural 
products,  as  bad  as  it  is  in  the  parts  of  Bundelcund  that  I  came  over,  no  net 
surplus  revenue  could  possibly  be  drawn  from  them  in  the  present  state  of 
arts  and  industry.  The  high  prices  paid  here  for  land  produce,  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  drawing  a  great  part  of  what  is  consumed  from  such  ddstant 
lands,  enables  the  rajahs  of  these  Bundelcund  states  to  draw  the  large  reve- 
nue they  do.  These  chiefs  expend  the  whole  of  their  revenue  in  the  main- 
tenance of  public  establishments  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  as  the  essential 
articles  of  subsistence,  wheat  and  grain,  &c.,  which  are  produced  in  their 
own  dis^cts,  or  those  immediately  around  them,  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
anpply  of  these  establishments,  they  must  draw  them  from  distant  territories. 
All  this  produce  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  because  there  is  no  road 
from  the  districts  whence  they  obtain  it  over  which  a  wheeled  carriage  can 
be  drawn  with  safety ;  and,  as  this  mode  of  transit  is  very  expensive,  the 
price  of  the  produce,  when  it  reaches  the  capitals,  around  which  these  local 
establishments  are  concentrated,  becomes  very  high.  They  must  pay  a  price 
equal  to  the  collective  cost  of  purchasing  and  bringing  this  substance  from 
the  most  distant  districts  to  which  they  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  have  re- 
eourse  for  a  supply,  or  they  will  not  be  supplied ;  and  as  there  cannot  be 
two  prices  for  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  the  wheat  and  grain  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  Bundelcund  capitals  fetch  as  high 
a  price  there  as  that  brought  from  the  most  remote  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda  river;  while  it  costs  comparatively  nothing  to  bring  it  from 
the  former  lands  to  the  markets.  Such  lands,  in  consequence,  yield  a  rate 
of  rent  much  greater  compared  with  their  natural  powers  of  fertility  than 
those  of  the  remote  districts  whence  produce  is  drawn  for  these  markets  or 
capitals ;  and  as  all  the  lands  are  the  property  of  the  rajahs,  they  draw  all 
these  rents  as  revenue. 

Were  we  to  take  this  revenue,  which  the  rajahs  now  enjoy,  in  tribute  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  establishments  concentrated  at  distant  seats,  all 
these  local  establishments  would  of  course  be  at  once  disbanded :  and  all  the 
effectual  demand  which  they  afford  for  the  raw  agricultural  produce  of  dis- 
tant districts  would  cease.  The  price  of  the  produce  would  diminish  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  with  it  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  districts  around  such  capi- 
tals. Hence  the  folly  of  conquerors  and  paramount  powers,  from  the  days 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  those  of  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  were  all  bad  political  economists,  in  supposing  that  conquered 
and  ceded  territories  could  always  be  made  to  yield  to  a  foreign  state  the 
same  amount  of  gross  revenue  they  had  paid  to  their  domestic  government, 
whatever  their  situation  with  reference  to  the  markets  for  their  produce  — 
whatever  the  state  of  the  arts  and  their  industry — and  whatever  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  local  establishments  maintained  out  of  it  The  settle- 
ments of  the  land  revenue  in  all  the  territories  acquired  in  Central  India 
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UssiieB  of  Dacca  and  the  coarse  products  of  Wedtem  India,  hut 
ejqjorted  to  other  parts  of  the  world  no  loss  than  200»000,ClOO  of 
pounds  of  clotli  per  annum.  Exchanges  with  erery  part  of 
world  were  so  greatly  in  their  favor,  that  a  rupee,  which  w 
now  sell  for  hut  Is.  lOdE.,  or  cents,  was  then  worlU  2j«*  8cf*, 
64  cents.  The  Companj  had  a  monopoly  of  collecting  taxcfl  In 
Indiai  but,  in  return  therefor,  it  preserved  to  the  people  the  con- 
trol  of  their  domestic  market^  bj  aid  of  which  they  were  eiiaUed 

during  the  Mahratta  wfir,  whicli  ended  in  1S17,  were  made  upon  the  ^ 
EitsoQ  tbiit  the  lands  would  continue  to  pay  the  aame  rate  of  r<*iit  ut»di!r 
&ew»  &a  they  bad  pntd  under  th«  old|  gOTemmcnt,  unmflui&uciad  bj  ihr 
nntioii  of  all  Incal  eEtablif^hnients^  cItII  and  miJitaty,  to  one'lcFilli  of 
they  had  been;  ttiflt^  undt?r  the  new  order  of  things,  nV  th,   v  ,-te 


must  be  brougbt  into  tillage;  and  bo  nble  io  paj  ad  hi^  '  i-v 

before  till IV ge ;  and,  conseqticntly,  that  the  aggregate  avju  l 
must  greatly  and  rapidly  increase!  Those  who  had  the  in$ikiu|;  nf  ihr  «i«<t<le^ 
menie^  and  the  goTerning  of  the^e  u^w  territo^rieB,  did  n^j^t  Cfun-fidfr  ttmt  the 
diminution  of  every  f^tabliehment  wm  the  remoTalof  a markH-^^  'rial 
demand  for  land  produce;  and  that  when  &R  th^  wa^te  ItM  i  bt 

brouglit  into  tillage,  the  whole  wouJd  deloriomte  in  fcrtiJity,  ;  Mfl 
of  failftitji^  ^ituk-r  the  j>rcTftilin|^  syatem  of  agrtcnltiire,  whid  i&i 
lands  no  other  meanfi  of  renoration  from  OTerH^ropping.  Tl 
of  the  land  revenue  which  were  made  thFOUghout  our  new  ici-  n 
thcfo  fal1aeioui»  a^sumptiune,  of  co^r»e  failed.  Paring  %  sen«  i 
fiial  KCtlleTOent?^  the  asac&ament  has  been  eTerywhere  jcnidtj:  T  to 

ibout  two-lhird»  of  what  it  waa  wlien  our  rule  began  :  jin>l  t"  up- 


balf  of  what  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  all  the  other  h"'  ►  it 

tiie  worthy  Marquiis  of  HastiiigB  himt^elf.  under  tli  < 
nions,  expected  it  would  be.    The  land  rcvonno^  i>:         i  ., 
Central  hidiji,  who  reduced  their  public  etstahliyhmeiM^,  h" 
^  order  of  tbin|r!»  seemed  to  render  ueeleeiH,  and  thereby  dimtTii>i  . 
iD»rket«  for  lire  raw  yrodace  of  their  lanilR^  bare  been  evprywbn 
off  in  the  same  proportiua;  and  ncaroely  oae  of  them  now  draws  iv. 
of  the  income  he  drew  from  the  aame  lands  in  ISIT. 

There  are,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda^  di£tricb»  that  yieH  n  pmj 
deal  more  produc^e  every  year  tli  an  either  Qreha,  Janitee,  or  DutQca:  IQpI 
yet,  from  the  want  cf  the  Fame  domci^lic  marketHi  they  do  not  viidtl  oot* 
fourth  of  the  waount  of  land  revenue,    Tbe  land!*  (iit%  h-.v  ,  ^  i  r  mlgl 
equally  lUjBrh  to  the  asm^^fment^  in  proportion  to  their  value  ' 
and  cultiTators,    To  enable  tliem  to  yidd  a  larfrer  revenue  t.  .^H 
incDt,  they  require  to  have  laigrr  esCabh»bnienti»  ai*  markets  lor  Uttil^H 
duce.   These  oHtabUshnientj;  may  be  either  public*  and  pi  Id  ^ty  ?f»v«fmra|H| 
or  they  may  be  private-,  a»  manufartoriert,  by  which  tin  W 
these  d^^t^^t'tf^  Wutild  be  cons^unied  by  people  employed  itJ  >ai 
of  tlieir  hibmr  in  eommoditie!^  suited  to  the  demand  of  di 
more  valuable  iIihu  land  protluce  in  proportion  to  tbe>r  't4 
The^e  aix'  tho  i^^Uihlifihnient-g  which  goveniment  ihoold  ^•\'  wUm^ 
duce  and  fonirr*  filiieo  the  valley  of  the  Nerbtidda,  in  adilition  t«  a  irf 
exceedingly  fertile,  hafi,  in  it;:3  whole  line  from  ita  aource  i'>  *n\h<inr'h 
rich  bedft  of  coal  reposing,  for  the  u«o  of  futnre  generation  % 
itone  of  die  Batbpore  and  Vindhya  rang«a;  and  beds  : 
line  iron»    Thetie  advantages  have  not  yet  beco  justly  ■pj  f  -.         ,  Unt 
win  be  so  by-and-by,'*  —  ^leemait  ;  Ramhht  in  India,  voL  i.  p.  2iW, 
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to  conrert  their  rice,  their  salt,  and  their  cotton  into  cloth  that 
coold  be  cheaply  carried  to  the  most  distant  conntries.  Soch 
protection  was  required,  becaose,  while  England  prohibited  the 
export  of  even  a  single  collier  who  might  instruct  the  people  of 
India  in  the  mode  of  mining  coal  —  of  a  steam-engine  to  pump 
water,  or  raise  their  coal,  or  a  mechanic  who  could  make  one  — 
of  a  worker  in  iron  who  might  smelt  the  ore  such  vast  bodies  of 
which  exist — of  a  spinning-jenny,  or  power-loom — or,  of  an  arti- 
san who  could  give  instruction  in  the  use  of  such  machines ;  and 
thus  systematically  preyented  them  from  acquiring  control  over 
the  great  forces  of  nature  —  she  at  the  same  time  imposed  very 
heavy  dutie^  on  the  produce  of  Indian  looms  received  in  England. 
The  day  was  at  hand,  however,  when  that  protection  was  to  dis- 
appear. The  Company  did  not,  it  was  said,  export  suflBciently 
largely  of  the  produce  of  British  industry;  and  in  1813  the  trade 
to  India  was  thrown  open  —  but  the  restriction  on  ike  export  of 
machinery  and  artisans  was  maintained  in  full  force  ;  and  thus 
were  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  of  that  country  exposed  to 
competition  with  a  community  possessed  of  machinery  greatly  more 
effective  than  their  own ;  while  not  only  by  law  deprived  of  the 
power  to  purchase  machinery,  but  also  of  the  power  of  competing 
in  the  British  market  with  the  produce  of  British  looms.  Further 
than  this,  every  loom  in  India,  and  every  machine  calculated  to 
aid  the  laborer,  was  subject  to  a  tax  increasing  in  amount  with 
every  increase  in  the  industry  of  its  owner,  and  generally  absorb- 
ing all  the  profit  resulting  from  its  use.*    Such  were  the  circum- 

♦  The  following  hnmble  petition  of  the  unfortunate  natives  exhibits  in 
full  forpe  the  character  of  the  system : — 

«*  Calcutta,  September  1,  1831. 

**To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for 
Trade,  &c. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Goods,  the  fabrics  of  Bengal ; 

*•  Showktr — That  of  late  years  your  Petitioners  have  found  their  business 
nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  into 
Bengal,  the  importation  of  which  augments  every  year,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  native  manufacturers. 

**  That  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  consumed  in  Bengal,  without  any 
daties  being  levied  thereon  to  protect  the  native  fabrics. 

That  the  fabrics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  the  following  duties  when 
they  sr«  used  in  Great  Britain : 

**  On  manufactured  cottons,  10  per  cent. 
On  manufactured  silks,  24  per  cent. 
«  Tour  Petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships*  consideration  of 
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itaeeca  tinder  which  the  poor  Hindoo  was  called  upon  to  ine^t 
unprotected,  the  *'  ualimited  competition"  of  foreigucrs  in  bii 
own  market-  Four  years  afterwardSp  the  export  of  cottons  from 
Bengal  still  amonnted  to  £1,G5O|094;  but  tt;ii  je&ra  later,  il  had 
declined  to  £2^35,121  ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  yean  we  find  a 
whole  year  to  haTe  passed  by  wiLboat  the  export  of  a  single  ptvee 
of  cotton  cloth  from  that  country — and  thus  did  commerce  pcriil 
under  the  oppressive  deiaands  of  trade. 

When  the  export  of  cotton,  woollen,  steam,  and  all  othef  mi- 
ehinery  was  prohibited,  it  was  done  with  a  Tiew  to  compelling  all 
the  wool  of  the  world  to  coroc  to  England  to  be  sputi  and  wotcn, 
thence  to  be  returned  to  be  worn  by  those  who  had  raisi^l  il  — 
thoB  depriTing  all  other  nations  of  the  power  to  apply  their  kk^r 
except  in  taking  from  the  eartb  cotton,  sngar,  indigo,  and  otiier 
COinmodltieR,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  **  workshop  of  the 
world.'*  How  elfectually  that  object  has  been  accomplitihi'd  In 
India,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  t — From  (he  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  in  1813,  the  domestic  manufacture,  ami 
the  export  of  cloth,  have  gradually  declined,  until  the  latter  liju 
filially  ceased;  and  the  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Efigland  has  grs- 
dually  risen  until  it  had,  six  years  since,  attained  a  height  of 
about  sixty  millions  of  pounds,*  while  the  ijaport  of  twist  frooi 
England  had  risen  to  tweuty*&ve  millions  of  pounds,  tind  of  do'tlii 
to  two  hundred  and  ^xty  mjlHons  of  yards,  weighing  probably 

thm  cireninstjuxcci,  &nd  th«y  feel  ^enfideiil  that  no  dispoalli<m  t»fls  ii 
EnglaiEid  to  fibut  the  door  ftgAinst  tho  industry  of  any  pmt%  at  the  mhmhtth»lB 
of  thiH  grciflt  empire. 

**  The  J  tluM-eforc  pmy  to  bo  ndinrtteil  to  the  pririloge  of  British 
mtid  humbly  eutirat  your  Loi^lflbips  to  allow  the  cottoD  w*d  eilk  U 
Bengnl  Uy  be  used  ih  Groat  Britniti  ■  froo  of  duty/  or  at  lie  aaiue  nt©  W 
mil  J  bo  thnrged  on  BHti^h  fabrics  eonmimed  in  Bengal 

Your  Loi'dithlps  maai  be  tiwitro  at  the  immense  adratitagc^  th«  Bfiiiil 
lUfiTiitfActareTS  derive  fruni  ihmr  skill  la  coiiFtmeting  and  umt^  nta<4iflim, 
whiob  enables  them  to  un«lerHell  tlio  utiKientilie  manmfivetiJr*'!^  of  B^r«l  li 
their  own  e<iuiitry7  and,  although  jour  Pt^titionerfi  are  n  :  c^* 
peeling  to  derive  any  great  advantage  from  hBTiug  thi  i  -t 
their  mindi*  would  feel  gratified  by  m^h  a  mamfpfitation  ol  ,  i  r  i 
good- will  toT^ard  thetn ;  and  Midi  fin  imtAneeorf  jnsdef^  lo  tbe  natit-i*!* 
would  not  fail  to  endear  the  British  goTomment  to  tbem.  ^ 

*'  They  therefore  eon^dcnUv  tnii^t  that  yonr  Lcvrdship^*  rlgUt^««  eocu^dt- 
mtioo  will  b@  e^ttended  totbem  a»  Britifh  ffubjeots,  witliotit  «seepCioii  of  mc^ 
conn  try,  or  color* 

And  jmtr  P«tition*ir*i,     in  drtty  bonnd,  will  «Ttr  T>rajr-*' 
[Higoed  bj  117  natives  of  bigh  rAffpeefabillljr,] 

•  CuAvuAMt  Ciittm  md  Commertt  of  Mm,  Londont  liSL 
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fifty  millions  of  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  twist,  make  seventj- 
fiye  millions — requiring  for  their  production  somewhat  more  than 
eighty  millions  of  raw  cotton.  We  see  thus  that  every  pound  of 
the  raw  material  sent  to  England  is  returned.  The  cultivator 
receives  for  it  one  penny,  and  pays  for  it,  when  returned  in  the 
form  of  cloth,  from  one  to  two  shillings  —  the  whole  difference 
being  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  the  numerous  brokers,  trans- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  operatives  of  all  descriptions,  that 
have  thus  been  interposed  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  power  of  consumption  is  consequently  small;  a^d  the 
great  domestic  seats  of  manufacture,  at  which  men,  women,  and 
children  were  accustomed  to  combine  their  labors,  have  disap- 
peared. Dacca,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, contained  90,000  houses,  but  its  splendid  buildings,  facto- 
ries, and  churches  are  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  overgrown  with 
jungle.  The  cotton  of  the  district  found  itself  compelled  to  go 
to  England,  that  it  might  there  be  twisted  and  sent  back  again  — 
thus  performing  a'  voyage  of  twenty  thousand  miles  in  search  of 
the  little  spindle ;  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  British  policy  not 
to  permit  the  spindle,  anywhere,  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  cultivator  of  cotton. 

The  change  thus  effected  has  been  shown,  in  official  documents, 
to  have  been  attended  with  ruin  and  distress,  to  which  no  paral- 
lel can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  commerce."  What  were  the 
means  by  which  it  was  effected  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  being  accomplished.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated 
that,  in  Lancashire,  children  were  employed  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen hours  per  day,  during  the  week ;  and  on  Sunday  morning, 
from  six  until  twelve,  in  cleaning  the  machinery.  In  Coventry, 
ninety-six  hours  in  the  week  was  the  time  usually  required ;  and 
of  those  employed,  many  obtained  but  28.  ^d,  —  66  cents — as  the 
wages  of  a  week.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  was  that  of 
underworking  the  poor  Hindoo,  and  driving  him  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  i^orld ;  after  which  he  was  to  be  driven  from  his  own. 
The  mode  of  accomplishment  was  that  of  cheapening  labor  —  the 
laborer,  according  to  modem  doctrines,  being  only  an  instrument 

be  used  by  trade. 

With  the  decline  of  Indian  manufactures,  the  demand  for  the 
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servicea  of  women  or  children  haa  ceased,  and  they  are  forced  either 
to  remain  idle,  or  to  seek  employment  in  the  field ;  and  here  wt 
have  one  of  the  diBtinguishing  marks  of  a  retrocession  towards 
datery  and  barbarism.  The  men,  too,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  other  employments  in  pureiiits  connected 
with  the  cottoQ  mannfacture,  were  &ho  driven  to  the  field — all 
demand  for  labor,  physical  or  intellectual,  being  at  an  end,  ex- 
cept  so  far  as  it  was  required  for  raising  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  or 
rice.  This  last  tUey  were  not  permitted  even  to  clean,  harini^ 
been  debarred  therefrom  by  a  duty  twice  greater  than  that  wMck 
was  paid  on  paddy,  or  rough  rice,  on  its  import  into  EngliLnd, 
The  eotton'grower^  after  paying  to  the  goyemment  seTenty-elght 
per  cent.*  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  found  himself  deprived  of 
the  power  to  trade  directly  with  the  man  of  the  loom,  nnd  forcti 
into  ''unlimited  compctitiau''  with  the  better  m^liincry  mi 
aJmost  nntikxed  labor  of  our  Southern  States  —  thna  lietng  ioh- 
jected  to  the  mysterioui  Tariatious  of  foreign  market^/*  in 
which  the  feyer  of  speculation  was  followed  by  the  chill  of  rerul- 
»ion,  and  with  a  rapidity  and  frequency  that  set  at  nunght  iH 
calculation*  If  American  crops  were  small,  his  Englij^b  c 
mers  would  take  his  cotton ;  but  if  they  were  large,  ihc  In 
article  became  a  mere  drug  in  the  market  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  ease,  that,  on  oue  occasion,  m  was  ^ated  in  tht 
HouBtj  of  Commons,  a  Mr,  Turner,  unable  to  find  a  pure 
threw  upon  the  dunghill  cotton  that  had  cost  him  i!tOUO. 

With  ererr  increase  in  the  necessity  for  effecling  chao 
place,  the  motion  of  society — or  commerce — diminishes  ;  ami 
Um  that  motion,  the  greater  must  be  the  quantity  of  labor  and 
products  pressing  on  the  market,  to  the  adrautage  of  ihmn  whf> 
live  by  appropriation,  and  to  the  dcstmetion  of  the  Talue  of  liad 
and  labor.  The  direct  eff'eets  of  the  system  above  deseril»ed  hat- 
ing been  that  of  destroying  commerce  and  dtminiahing  thedeoMJid 
for  the  laborer's  services,  they,  in  their  mm,  were  foUowtd  hf 

*  TnHfif  the  last  of  the  thirteen  yeftns,  the  of  ^ttos  w  3^ 
ft  ponnd,  and  if  th^  prodaoe  of  •  bei^b  wss  Si.  €tL,  of  1Mb  tlM  WW* 
ment  took  dxt;-«^ght  p«f  emt  of  the  gr<m  prodnmi  Uklag  u«tvQ 
yeuv  1841  mnd  cotton  was  Hd.  a  pound,  iind  tho  prodw69  vtm  hmpk 
was  5#.  M  On  thh  tbe  «i!se5sni«int  was  actual  It  eqwjiJ  to  MY«B^-«igMfff 
oen  1  on  Ihe  grow  prodtieQ  of  th  o  land. "  —  Sp€*ch  ef  Mr,  Brighi  m  ikt 
«/  Commont* 
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diminntion  of  his  power  to  make  demand  for  cloth,  attended,  neces- 
sarily, by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  for  which  a  foreign 
market  was  required.  The  more  these  effects  were  produced,  the 
lower  became  the  price  of  cotton ;  and  thus  was  realized  the  effect 
of  an  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  value  of  agricultural  labor, 
as  a  consequence  of  measures  adopted  with  a  view  to  compel  the 
whole  people  to  look  to  agriculture  alone  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  Further,  while  the  price  of  cotton  has  thus  been 
rendered  wholly  dependent  upon  the  market  of  England,  there, 
too,  is  fixed  the  price  of  cloth — the  consequences  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  facts,  that  this  whole  people  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment to  be  used  by  trade,  and  that  in  India,  as  in  Ireland,  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  and  the  West  Indies,  may,  in  most  abundance,  be 
found  the  data  upon  which  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  over-population. 

§  4.  The  poor  ryot  pays,  as  we  see,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pence  for  the  pound  of  cotton  that  had  yielded  him  but  a  single 
penny ;  and  all  this  difference  is  paid  for  the  services  of  others, 
while  he,  himself,  is  unemployed.  "A  great  part  of  the  time 
of  the  laboring  population  in  India  is,"  says  Mr.  Chapman, 
"spent  in  idleness.  I,"  as  he  continues,  "don't  say  this  to 
blame  them  in  the  smallest  degree.  Without  the  means  of  ex- 
porting, heavy  and  crude  surplus  agricultural  produce,  and  with 
scanty  means,  whether  of  capital,  science,  or  manual  skill,  for  ela- 
borating on  the  spot  articles  fitted  to  induce  a  higher  state  of 
enjoyment  and  of  industry  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  have 
really  no  inducement  to  exertion  beyond  that  which  is  necessary 
to  gratify  their  present  and  very  limited  wishes :  those  wishes  are 
unnaturally  low,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  afford  the  needful  sti- 
mulus to  the  exercise  requisite  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve 
ment;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  but 
extended  intercourse.  Meanwhile,  probably  the  half  of  the  human 
time  and  energy  of  India  runs  to  mere  waste.  Surely,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  poverty  of  the  country."* 

"  Half  the  human  time  and  energy,"  as  we  are  here  told,  "  runs 
to  waste,"  but  the  author  of  this  passage  might  have  gone  much 
further,  and  yet  been  far  within  the  truth.    Where  there  is  no 
commerce,  and  men  are,  consequently,  forced  to  depend  on  tht 
*  Chapman:  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India,  p.  110. 
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distant  trade,  nine-tentha  of  the  physical  and  mental  efforts  of  a 
community  "  run  to  waste and  therefore  it  is  that  not  only  doeti 
capital  not  accumnlate,  bat  the  accomulations  of  past  times  are 
then  in  coarse  of  daily  diminution.  With  the  decline  in  the 
power  to  maintain  commerce,  there  is  a  daily  increase  in  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  the  distant  market,  but  with  every  such 
increase  the  commodities  requiring  to  be  transported  increase  in 
bulk  and  decline  in  value ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  trader  and 
transporter  are  enabled  to  take  for  themselves  a  constantly  increas- 
ing propor/iow  of  a  diminished  product — leaving  a  constantly 
diminishing  one  for  the  cultivator.  Their  cotton  and  their  food 
travelled  readily  to  all  portions  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  cloth, 
and  they  then  consumed  liberally  of  clothing;  but  now,  when 
their  raw  cotton,  their  rice,  and  their  sugar,  have  to  go  abroad 
in  their  rudest  shapes,  the  quantity  of  finished  commodities  they 
have  the  power  to  pay  for  is  so  small,  that  the  price  paid  for  their 
transportation  scarcely  enters  into  the  compensation  of  the  men, 
oxen,  wagons,  and  ships,  required  for  the  work.  Nearly  the 
whole  burden  of  the  double  voyage  is  therefore  borne  by  the  raw 
material ;  and,  as  in  Turkey,  Portugal,  Ireland,  and  all  other 
agricultural  countries,  the  difficulty  of  making  new  roads,  or  of 
njaintaining  old  ones,  increases  from  year  to  year. 

From  important  cotton  districts,  transportation  is  effected  at 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  day,  and  requires  more  than  a  hundred 
days  ;  and  if  the  "  herd  of  bullocks  is  overtaken  by  rain,  the  cot- 
ton, saturated  by  moisture,  becomes  heavy,  and  the  black  clayey 
soil,  through  which  lies  the  whole  line  of  road,  sinks  under  the 
feet  of  a  man  above  the  ankle,  and  under  that  of  a  laden  ox  to 
the  knees.  In  this  predicament  the  cargo  of  cotton  lies  sometimes 
for  weeks  on  the  ground,  and  the  merchant  is  mined."* 

"So  miserably  bad,"  says  another  writer,  ''are  the  existing 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior,  that  many  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  produce  are,  for  want  of  carriage  and  a  mar- 
ket,  often  allowed  to  perish  on  the  farm,  while  the  cost  of  that 
which  found  its  way  to  the  port  was  enormously  enhanced ;  bnt 
the  quantity  did  not  amount  to  above  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  produce,  the  remainder  of  the  articles  always  being 
greatly  deteriorated." 

*  London  Economist, 
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Sach  being  the  modes  of  transportation,  we  can  readily  .tinder- 
gtand  why  it  is  that  cotton  yields  its  cultivator  bat  a  penny  a 
pound — and  why,  too,  it  is,  that  the  producer  of  the  more  bulky 
food  is  in  a  condition  that  is  even  worse,  now  that  the  consumer 
has  disappeared  from  his  side.  When  the  crop  is  large,  scarcely 
any  price  can  be  obtained  for  grain  ;*  and  when  it  is  small,  the 
people  perish,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  famine, 
because,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  roads,  there  can  be  little  or 
no  exchange  of  the  rude  products  of  the  earth. 

§  5.  The  state  of  things  above  described,  results  necessarily 
from  the  maintenance  of  a  system  which  looks  to  the  annihilation 
of  commerce  through  the  exclusion  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
mechanics  and  working-men;  and  which  thus  resolves  a  great 
nation  into  a  mass  of  wretched  cultivators  on  the  one  hand,  and 
grasping  money-lenders  on  the  other.  The  chain  of  society  is, 
here,  totally  destitute  of  the  connecting  links,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  there  is  neither  motion  nor  force.  Capital  being 
wasted  weekly  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  annual  value  of  the 
goods  imported^  there  can  be  no  accumulation.  "  None,"  says 
Colonel  Sleeman,f  have  stock  equal  to  half  their  rent."  They 
are  dependent,  everywhere,  on  the  produce  of  the  year,  and  how- 
ever small  may  be  its  amount,  the  taxes  must  be  paid  ;  and,  of  all 
tiiat  thus  goes  abroad,  nothing  is  returned.  The  soil  gets  no- 
thing, J  and,  as  the  condition  upon  which  the  earth  makes  her 
loans  to  man  is  daily,  hourly,  and  universally  violated,  no  sur- 
prise need  be  felt  on  reading,  in  Colonel  Sleeman's  interesting 
volumes,  the  numerous  evidences  he  has  furnished  of  the  growing 
infertility  of  the  land. 

The  works  constructed  in  former  times,  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,§  and  the  richest  lands 
are  being  abandoned.  Even  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  not  a 
third  of  the  cultivable  lands  is,  says  Mr.  Chapman,  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  II  while  elsewhere  he  tells  his  readers,  that  of  the  cultivable 

♦  "In  1846  or  1847,  the  collector  was  obliged  to  grant  remission  of  land 
tax,  *  becauKe  the  abundance  of  former  years  lay  stagnating  in  the  proTince, 
and  the  luw  prices  of  grain  from  that  cause  prevented  the  ryots  from  being 
able  to  pay  their  fixed  land  assessment'  " — Chapman:  Cotton  and  Commerce 
if  India,  p.  97. 

JRambUa  in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  t  Ibid.  p.  268. 

Chapman  :  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India^  p.  97.  ||  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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surface  of  all  India,  one-half  is  waste.  ^  In  tlie  Madras  presi- 
dency, not  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  cnltiyated  ;f  and  yet  famines 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  of  a  seyerity  known  in  no  other 
portion  of  the  world,  while  labor  and  land  abound  for  which  no 
employment  can  be  obtained.  The  site  of  the  so  recently  great 
manufacturing  city  of  Dacca,  presented  to  the  view  of  Bishop 
Heber  but  an  "impenetrable  jungle and  it  is  as  a  necessary 
result  of  this,  that  East  Indian  journals  are  required  to  remind 
their  readers  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  rich  lands  that  might  be 
made  to  yield  cotton — that  now  are  lying  waste.  Look  to  what 
quarter  we  may  of  that  magnificent  country,  we  meet  with  evi- 
dence  of  declining  individuality  and  diminished  power  of  combi- 
nation, accompanied  by  daily  increasing  centralization,  of  which 
the  annexation  of  Oude  affords  the  most  striking  of  all  the  late 
examples  J  —  and  centralization,  slavery,  and  death  travel  always 
together,  whether  in  the  material  or  the  moral  world. 

When  population  and  wealth  diminish,  the  rich  soils  are  first 
abandoned,  as  is  shown  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  and  in  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  With- 
out combination  of  effort,  they  could  never  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  their  present  abandonment  is  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  disappearance  of  the  power  of  association  and  com- 
bination. Driven  back  to  the  poor  soils,  and  forced  to  send  abroad 
the  product,  the  wretched  Hindoo  becomes  poorer  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  less  he  obtains,  the  more  does  he  become  a  slave  to 
the  caprices  of  his  landlord ;  and  the  more  is  he  thrown  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  money-lender,  who  lends  on  good  security  at  three 

♦  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India^  p.  25. 

j-  **  If  a  ryot  sunk  a  well,  his  rent  was  raised ;  if  he  cut  a  sman  canal  it 
was  nearly  doubled.  There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  improTement 
Moreover,  the  land  being  divided  among  cottiers  whose  only  capital  waa  tiiatr 
labor,  two  bad  seasons  reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  sndi 
oases,  the  whole  revenue  was  occasionally  lost  in  remissions.  Of  course, 
nobody  over  grew  rich,  and  in  all  Ihe  presidency  there  are  probably  not  tea 
farmers  worth  £1000.  The  area  of  cultivation  is  only  one-fifth  the  area  of 
the  presidency,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  increase."  —  London  Times. 

X  Ilitherto,  the  proceeds  of  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  Oude  have  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  locally  expended;  and  have  aided  in  making  a 
demand  for  labor  and  its  products.  Now,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  are  likely  to  add,  as  we  are  told,  two  millions  of  pounds  to  tlM 
Company*s  revenue.  Taxation,  when  its  proceeds  are  locally  expended,  if 
but  a  question  of  distribution.  When  not  so  expended,  it  is  a  questioa 
of  exhaustion.  Ten  millions,  in  the  one  case,  would  not  work  as  large  aa 
amount  of  ruin,  as  one  in  the  other. 
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per  cent  per  month,  but  from  him  most  hare  fifty  or  a  hundred 
per  cent,  for  a  loan  until  harvest  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  wages  of  labor  are  very  low,  even  where  the  wretched 
people  are  employed,  is  only  what  might  naturally  be  expected. 
In  some  places,  the  laborer  has  two,  and  in  others  three,  rupees, 
or  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  per  month.  The  officers  employed 
on  the  great  zemindary  estates  have  from  three  to  four  rupees,  and  ^ 
the  police  receive  but  forty-eight  rupees  ($23)  per  annum,  out  of 
which  they  supply  themselves  with  food  and  clothing  I  Such  are 
the  rewards  of  labor  in  a  country  possessing  every  conceivable  means 
of  accumulating  wealth ;  and  they  become  less  from  year  to  year.* 

§  6.  Throughout  the  world,  and  in  all  ages,  the  advance 
towards  civilization  having  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  tendency 
towards  local  activity,  and  towards  the  development  of  individual 
faculty,  and  the  system  now  under  consideration  looking  to  re- 
sults directly  the  reverse  of  this,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find,  at  every  step,  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Growing  civilization  is  marked  by  increased  security  of  person 
and  property,  and  that  increase  is  found  as  we  pass  from  the  old 
possessions  of  the  Company,  and  towards  the  newly-acquired 
ones.f  Crime  of  every  kind,  gang  robbery,  perjury,  and  forgery, 
abound  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  the  poverty  of  the  cultivator 

*  The  Court  of  Directors  inform  us  that  *•  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  total  receipts  from  land  in  the  old  proTinces  of  Bengal  since  184S-44;' 
and  certainly  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  hear  it.  In  the  Madras  presidency 
the  people  are  wretchedly  poor,  the  land  of  little  yalue,  and  culUvation  kept 
up  only  by  forced  methods,  the  inhabitants  being  unwilling  to  cultivate  it  on 
any  terms.  In  Bombay,  '  the  receipts  have  fallen  off,  and  the  country  gene- 
rally,* we  are  told,  *is  not  prosperous.*  From  a  member  in  the  council  of 
that  presidency  we  learn  that  India  *  is  verging  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  pauper- 
ism ;*  and  that  the  payments  to  government  are  made  by  the  inhabitants 
pawning  or  selling  their  personal  ornaments,  and  even  their  cattle,  furni- 
ture, and  tools ;  that  is,  the  capital  of  the  country  is  encroached  upon  to 
pay  the  taxes.  It  was  the  same  officer  who  told  a  parliamentary  committee, 
five  years  since,  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  in  India  was  *  greatly 
depressed,  and,  he  feared,  declining.*  The  aristocracy  among  the  natives 
are  sinking  out  of  sight,  the  race  of  native  gentry  has  almost  everywhere 
disappeared,  and  the  peasantry  are  becoming  reckless  through  ruin.  Every 
few  years  a  famine  occurs ;  and  government  spends,  in  hopeless  efforts  to 
keep  the  people  alive,  the  money  which  would  have  made  roads  to  the  gra- 
naries, to  the  ports,  and  to  the  surplus  of  happier  provinces.  Where  food 
should  have  been  passing,  in  exchange  for  other  commodities,  the  way  was 
strewn  with  the  gaunt  corpses  of  half  millions  of  people  starved  tc  death.'*—* 
London  Daily  Newt. 

f  See  CampbeWa  Modem  India,  chap.  xi. 
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is  80  extreme,  that  the  revenue  is  there  the  leasts  and  is  col- 
lected with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  there,  too,  it  is  that  the 
power  of  association  has  been  most  effectually  annihilated.  Pass- 
ing to  the  northwestern  provinces,  more  recently  acquired,  person 
and  property  become  comparatively  secure,  and  the  revenue  in- 
creases ;  but  when  we  reach  the  Punjab — until  recently  subject  to 
the  rule  of  Runjeet  Singh  and  his  successors — we  find  that,  tyrants 
as  he  and  they  have  been  represented,  the  village  communities,  and 
the  beautiful  system  of  association,  have  remained  untouched.  Offi- 
cers of  all  kinds  are  there  more  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  than  are  their  fellows  in  the  older  provinces,  and  pro- 
perty and  person  are  more  secure  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
Qang  robbery  is  rare,  perjury  is  unfrequent,  and,  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell assures  his  readers,  a  solemn  oath  is  astonishingly  binding." 
"The  longer  we  possess  a  province,"  he  continues,  "the  more 
common  and  general  does  perjury  become;"  and  the  stronger, 
consequently,  becomes  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  towards  God  and  man  declines  with  the  decline  of 
individuality  and  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  association. 
That  feeling  grows,  everywhere,  with  the  growth  of  the  pow» 
to  maintain  commerce,  and  it  declines,  everywhere,  as  man  is 
made  the  mere  instrument  to  be  used  by  trade.  The  "  hill  tribes" 
of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  "strict  veracity,"  "as  little 
falsehood"  being,  says  Colonel  Sleeman,  "spoken  in  the  village 
communities,"  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  with  equal  area 
and  population.* 

In  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  the  people  read  and  write 
with  facility,  and  they  are  men  of  physical  and  moral  energy, 
good  cultivators  —  and  understanding  well  both  their  rights  and 
their  duties ;  whereas  from  the  older  ones  education  has  disap- 
peared, and,  with  it,  all  power  to  associate  together  for  any  use- 
ful purpose.  In  the  new  provinces,  commerce  is  large,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts,  representing  the  population  and 
post-office  revenue  of  Bengal,  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  the  Pun- 
jab, placed  in  the  order  of  their  acquisition  by  the  Company  :— 

Popolation.  Post-offlee  rereniM. 

Bengal   41,000,000    480,600  rupees. 

N.  W.  Provinces...  24,000,000    978,000  «« 

Puiyab.,   8,000,000    178,000 

*  EambUt  in  India^  voL  iL  p.  109. 
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We  have  here  presented  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  iu  the  codq- 
try  of  the  Sikhs,  so  long  represented  as  a  scene  of  grasping 
tyranny,  eight  millions  pay  as  much  postage  as  is  paid  by  fifteen 
millions  in  Bengal,  although  in  the  latter  we  find  Calcutta,  the 
seat  of  all  the  operations  of  a  great  centralized  government.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  is  not  extraordinary,  for  the  power  advan- 
tageously to  employ  labor  diminishes  with  the  approach  to  the 
centre  of  British  power,  and  increases  as  we  recede  from  it. 
Idleness  and  drunkenness  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  Mr.  Campbell  finds  himself  obliged  to  state 
tiiat  "  intemperance  increases  where  our  rule  and  system  has  been 
long  established  while  Captain  Westmacott  tells  his  readers 
that  ''in  places  the  longest  under  our  rule,  there  is  the  largest 
amount  of  deprivity  and  crime." 

Calcutta  grows,  the  city  of  palaces,  but  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness grow  as  commerce  is  more  and  more  sacrificed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  trade.  Under  the  native  rule,  the  people 
of  each  little  district  could  exchange  with  each  other  —  giving 
food  for  cotton,  or  cotton  cloth,  paying  nobody  for  the  privilege. 
Now,  every  man  must  send  his  cotton  to  Calcutta,  thence  to  go 
to  England  with  the  rice  and  the  indigo  of  his  neighbors — before 
he  and  they  can  exchange  food  for  clothe  or  cotton;  and  the 
larger  the  quantity  they  send,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  de- 
cline in  price.  Centralization  grows  daily,  and  every  stage  of  its 
growth  is  marked  by  increased  inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
increased  necessity  for  seeking  new  markets  in  which  to  sell  cloth 
and  collect  what  are  called  rents  —  and  the  more  wide  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  collecting  reve- 
nue sufficient  for  keeping  in  motion  the  machine  of  government. 
This  it  was,  that  forced  the  representatives  of  British  power  and 
civilization  into  becoming  traders  in  that  pernicious  drug,  opium, 
by  means  of  which  the  people  of  China  are  taxed,  annually,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  lives.  "  The  immolations  of  an  Indian  Jugger- 
nauth,''  says  a  recent  writer,  "dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
it and  yet  for  the  maintenance  of  this  trade  it  was  that  the 
towns  and  cities  of  China  were  sacked,  and  their  people  ruined, 
even  where  not  exterminated.    Trade  and  war  have,  however, 

*  Modem  India,  p.  394. 
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^one  hand  in  hand  with  each  other  from  the  coinineucenieDt  of 
the  world,  and  all  their  triomphs  har^  been  obtained  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  commerce, 

§  T,  The  gross  land  revenne  obtained  from  a  count  17  mth  an 
area  of  4^1,  448  square  miles,  or  aboTe  three  hundred  miltloni  of 
ftcrea,  iB  151,T86,t43  rupees,  equal  to  fifteen  millioni  of  pounds 
sterling,  or  seYenty4wo  millions  of  dollars.*  What  is  the  Talne 
of  private  rights  of  property,  subject  to  the  payment  of  this  tax, 
or  rent,  may  he  judged  from  the  following  facts  —  In  1848-49, 
there  were  sold  for  taxes,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  subject  to 
the  permanent  settlement,  1169  estates,  at  something  less  than  four 
years'  purchase  of  the  tax.  Purther  south,  in  the  Madras  goxem* 
ment,  where  the  ryotwar  settleraent  is  in  full  operatlou,  the  land 
*'  would  be  sold  for  balances  of  rent,  but  "generally  it  h  not," 
as  we  are  told,  "  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  riz,  that  nobody  will 
bay  !t.^'  Private  rights  in  land  being  there  of  no  Taluc  whatsth 
ever,  'Uhe  collector  of  Salem/*  as  Mr.  Campbetl  infornii  m, 
**  naively  mentions  *  various  nnanthoriKed  modes  of  stimulating  the 
tardy^  ^  rarely  resorted  to  by  heads  of  Tillages,  sneh  as  '  placiuf 
him  in  the  sun,  obliging  him  to  stand  on  one  leg,  or  to  sit  nitli 
hifi  head  confined  between  his  knees.'  "| 

In  the  Northwest  ProTinces^  **the  setlicraent/'  as  our  at 
states,  '*  has  certainly  been  successful  in  giving  a  good  ma 
value  to  landed  property  that  is,  it  sells  at  about  **  four  yeaw* 
purchase  on  the  revenue.  "J  Still  further  north,  in  the  nrwlf* 
acquired  provinces,  we  find  great  industry,  every  thing*'  bring 
"turned  to  account the  assessment — to  whirbthe  Company  suc- 
ceeded on  the  deposition  of  the  successors  of  Hunject  Siugh — mow 
easy  j  and  land  more  Talnable,§  The  value  of  land,  like  that  of 
labor,  therefore  increases  aa  we  pass  from  the  old  to  the  new  set-' 

»  C^mphtll,  p.  877. 

f  Campbkll!  Modem  Indi<i,  p.  85?>,    Tiiftt  torture  of  Tarifius  kfndt  hmst 
of  the  efftab!iftiiod  modM  of  collect inf?  rcTenue,  iji  a  fact  ac]mttt^  by  Ilia 
pftnyt  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  tho  BritiEth  raHinmcmt  hm^  Tzz 
bwn  called.   It  bmng  one,  liowerer^  wboi^e  pxisitenee  gro^^  .  nt . T  ihft  n 
tit^  of  the  cane,  no  remedy  can  he  Applied.  The  pttverty  Tefftfw 
daily,  and  with  tbat  p-owth  tlic  difBcnlty  of  colletrtiog  n  rrmw 
nnd  ivhatettr  mny  be  tbe  diBpof^ition  of  tlic  goTemont,  Ifa^  mmi^  ttsdcr  iat^ 
eircnni9Cfinec<^f  cIaIid  a  eomtand^  increasing  proportion  m  UlC  aMMlMJ|f  # 
trtamntf  produrtM  of  land  and  labor. 

}  Ibid.  p.  882*  1  Ibid.  p.  84S, 
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tlements,  being  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  the  case  if 
the  system  looked  to  the  extension  of  comme^e ;  and  precisely 
what  should  be  looked  for  in  a  country  in  which  commerce  was 
being  sacrificed  to  trade. 

With  the  data  thus  obtained,  we  may  now  ascertain,  with  per- 
haps some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  value  of  all  the  private 
rights  in  the  land  of  India.  In  no  case  does  that  subject  to  tax 
appear  to  be  worth  more  than  four  years'  purchase ;  while,  in  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  country  it  srppears  to  be  worth  abso- 
lutely nothing.  There  being,  however,  some  tax-free  lands,  it  is 
possible  that  the  whole  may  be  worth  four  years'  purchase  —  giv- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  sixty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as  the  value  of  all  the  rights  in  land 
acquired  by  the  people  of  India  in  the  thousands  of  years  it  has 
been  under  cultivation.  The  few  people  that  have  occupied  the 
little  and  sandy  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  its  area  of  6900  square 
miles,  have  acquired  rights  in,  and  on,  the  land  that  are  valued, 
subject  to  the  claims  of  government,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  those  of  the  few  that  have  occupied  the 
little  island  on  which  stands  the  city  of  New  York,  would  sell  for 
almost  twice  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  for  all  the  proprietary 
rights  to  land  in  India,  with  three  hundred  millions  of  acres  and 
ninety-six  millions  of  inhabitants  ! 

§  8.  "Under  the  native  princes,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "India 
was  a  paying  country."  Under  absentee  rule,  it  has  ceased  to 
be  so,  and  for  the  reason,  that  under  that  rule  all  power  of  com- 
bined action  has  been  annihilated,  by  aid  of  the  system  that  looks 
to  compelling  the  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
work  in  the  field — producing  commodities  to  be  exported  in  their 
rudest  state.  Every  act  of  association  being  an  act  of  commerce, 
whatever  tends  to  destroy  the  former  must  destroy  the  latter.  The 
internal  commerce  of  India  declines  steadily,  and  the  external  one 
amounts  to  but  fifty  cents  per  head,  and  by  no  effort  can  it  be 
increased  to  any  extent.  Cuba,  exporting  to  the  large  amount 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  head  —  or  almost  fifty  times  as  much  as 
India — stakes  of  cotton  goods  from  Britain  four  times  as  much  per 
head ;  and  this  she  does  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
Spain  to  bring  about  combination  of  action,  and  to  enable  the 
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planter  and  the  artisan  to  work  together ;  whereas  the  policy  of 
the  former  looks  to  the  destruction,  everywhere,  of  the  power  of 
association,  and  thas,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  domestic  com- 
merce upon  which,  alone,  the  foreign  one  can  be  built.  Centrali- 
zation is  adverse  to  commerce  and  to  the  freedom  of  man.  Spain 
does  not  seek  to  establish  centralization.  Provided  she  receives 
a  given  amount  of  revenue,  she  is  content  to  permit  her  subjects 
to  employ  themselves  at  raising  sugar,  or  making  cloth,  and  thus 
to  advance  in  civilization  ;*  and  by  this  course  it  is  that  she  is  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  aid  she  needs. 

The  people  of  Jamaica — ^having  never  been  permitted  to  apply 
their  spare  labor  even  to  the  refining  of  it — are  obliged  to 
export  their  sugar  in  its  crudest  state ;  and  the  more  they  send, 
the  lower  is  the  price,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  taken  by  the 
government ;  but  the  poor  negro  is  mined.  Spain,  on  the  con- 
trary, permits  the  Cubans  to  engage  in  whatsoever  pursuits  ap- 
pear to  them  likely  to  afford  a  return  to  labor  and  capital ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  towns  and  citie%grow  up,  and 
capital  is  attracted  to  the  land,  which  becomes  from  day  to  daj 
more  valuable.  The  power  to  resort  to  other  modes  of  employ- 
ment diminishes  the  necessity  for  exporting  sugar,  and  when 
exported  to  Spain,  the  producer  is  enabled  to  take  for  himself 
nearly  the  whole  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  government 
claiming  only  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

"Vast  heaps  of  humanity,  festering  in  compulsory  idleness, 
encumber  the  soil  of  India,*'*  because  the  Hindoo,  like  the  negro 
of  J amaica,  is  shut  out  from  the  workshop.  If  he  attempts  to 
convert  his  cotton  into  yam,  his  spindle  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
all  of  the  profit  it  might  yield  him.  If  he  attempts  to  make  cloth, 
his  loom  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax,  from  which  that  of  hii 
wealthy  English  competitor  is  exempt.  His  iron  ore  and  his  coal 
must  remain  in  the  ground,  and  if  he  dares  even  to  collect  the  salt 
which  crystallizes  before  his  door,  fine  and  imprisonment  are  the 
reward  of  all  his  labor.  He  must  raise  sugar  to  be  transported 
to  England,  there  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  English  salt. 
For  the  sugar,  arrived  in  that  country,  the  workman  pays  at  the 
rate  perhaps  of  forty  shillings  a  hundred,  of  which  the  govern 
ment  claims  one-third,  the  ship-owner,  the  merchant,  and  others, 
♦  Chapman  :  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India. 
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Another  third,  and  the  remaining  third  is  to  be  divided  between 
the  agents  of  the  Company,  anxious  for  reyenne,  and  the  poor 
ryot,  anxious  to  obtain  a  little  salt  to  eat  with  his  rice,  and  as 
much  of  his  neighbor's  cotton,  in  the  form  of  English  cloth,  as 
will  suffice  to  cover  his  loins. 

Iron,  by  aid  of  which  the  people  might  improve  their  processes 
of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  has  little  tendency  toward  India 
—  the  average  export  of  it  to  that  country  in  1845  and  '46  hav- 
ing been  but  13,000  tons,  value  £160,000 ;  or  about  twopence- 
worth  for  every  five  of  the  population.  EflTorts  are  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  but  their  object  is  that  of 
carrying  out  the  system  of  centralization,  and  thus  still  farther 
destroying  the  power  of  association,  because  they  look  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  what  still  remains  of  domestic  manufacture — and  thus 
cheapening  cotton.  With  all  the  improvements  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  that  -commodity,  its  poor  cultivator  obtains  less  for  it 
than  he  did  thirty  years  since ;  and  the  effect  of  further  improve- 
ment can  be  ony  that  of  producing  a  still  further  reduction,  and 
still  further  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  men  who  raise 
food  and  cotton.  As  yet,  the  power  of  association  continues  in 
the  Punjab,  but — it  being  proposed  now  to  hold  there  great  fairs 
for  the  sale  of  English  manufactures  —  the  day  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant when  the  condition  of  the  new  provinces  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  ones ;  as  no  effort  is  spared  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem which  looks  to  limiting  the  whole  people  to  agriculture,  and 
thus  compelling  exhaustion  of  their  land.  It  is  needed,  says  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  great  advocate  of  railways  in  India,  that  the  con- 
nection between  "  the  Indian  grower  and  English  spinner"  become 
more  intimate,  and  "  the  more  (he  English  is  made  to  outweigh 
ike  native  home  demand^  the  more  strongly  will  the  native  agri- 
culturist feel  thai  his  personal  success  depends  on  securing  and 
improving  his  British  connection*^* — that  is,  the  more  that  com- 
merce can  be  annihilated,  and  the  more  the  natives  can  be  pre- 
vented firom  combining  their  efforts,  the  greater,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
thinks,  wOl  be  the  prosperity  of  India.  Centralization  has  impo- 
verished, and  to  a  considerable  extent  depopulated,  that  country ; 
bat  its  work  is  not  yet  done.  It  remains  yet  to  reduce  the  people 
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of  the  Pnujab,  of  Affglmntstan,  and  of  Bannah,  to  the  coodltloo 
of  the  Bengal ese. 

That  there  id,  thronghottt  Indifl^  a  steady  decline  in  the  power 
of  a^ociation,  in  the  deTQlopment  of  individaality,  iu  the  fuding 
of  responsibility,  and  in  the  capacity  for  progress^  uo  one  ciui 
doubt  who  will  stndy  carefully  the  books  on  that  country.  Br 
several  of  the  persons  that  have  been  quoted  —  Messrs,  Thomp* 
son,  Bright,  and  others — the  responsibility  for  all  this  is  di 
upon  the  Company  \  but  none  that  read  the  works  of  M 
Campbell  and  Sleeman  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  ita  dii^ctioi]  ki 
mow  animated  by  a  serious  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  ils 
poor  subjects.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Company  u  nciai^ 
ia  the  condition  of  the  landholders  of  Jamaica,  and  is  itaclf  taid* 
ing  towards  ruin,  Jjecause  its  subjects  are  limited  to  ai^icultufep 
and  becanae  they  receive  so  small  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their 
very  small  quantity  of  prod  acts.  Now^  as  in  the  days  of  Joabut 
Gee,  the  largest  portion  remains  in  England,  whose  people  Ml 
cheap  sugar  while  it^  producer  perishes  of  famine  in  India.  Chetfi 
sugar  and  cheap  cotton  are  obtained  by  the  sacriOe^  of  the  inte- 
rests of  a  great  nation ;  and  while  the  policy  of  England  ihill 
continue  to  look  to  limiting  the  whole  population  of  India  1o  the 
labors  of  the  field,  the  soil  must  con  tin  a  e  to  grow  poorer,  the 
power  of  aaaociation  must  continue  to  decline,  and  the  govern* 
mcnt  must  find  itself  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  pnwrr  to 
poison  the  people  of  China ;  and  therefore  must  it  be  that,  how- 
ever good  the  intentions  of  the  gentlemen  charged  with  the  dutkf 
of  government,  they  mujst  find  themselves  more  and  more  eon* 
pelled  to  grind  the  poor  ryot  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  revmiue. 

§  An  eminent  English  economist  informs  his  readers  that 
notwithstanding  '*  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labor  in  India,  and 
the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had  long  attained/'  '*the 
wondarful  genius  of  our  machiuistSj  tlie  admirable  skiU  of  our 
workmen,  and  our  immense  capital  have  far  more  thjui  ccraillQr- 
vailcd  the  apparently  insnperable  drawback  of  high  wag*ss«  iod 
have  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  bear  dowD  all  oppoailioiir  and 
to  triumph  over  the  cheaper  labor ,  contiguous  material,  and  tfi* 
ditional  art  of  the  Hindoos/'  as  a  consequence  of  which  **tbe 
native  manufacture  has  received  a  shock  from  which  it  ib  not 
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likely  it  will  ever  recover."*  "From  Smyrna  to  Canton,  from 
Madras  to  Samarcand,"  elsewhere  says  the  same  writer,  "we  are 
supplanting  the  native  fabrics" — and,  of  course,  everywhere  anni- 
hilating that  power  of  association  which*  enables  man  to  command 
the  services  of  nature,  and  to  pass  from  a  state  of  slavery  towards 
one  of  freedom. 

Capital  always  grows  as  wages  rise,  and  diminishes  as  wages 
fall.  Wages  always  rise  with  the  decline  in  the  necessity  for 
effecting  changes  of  place,  and  always  decline  as  it  increases. 
The  measures  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  the  manufactures 
of  India  looked  to  increasing  that  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindoo  producer  of  food  and  cotton,  and  thus  inflicting  upon  him 
a  taxation  more  severe  than  any  other  that  could  have  been 
devised  —  and  to  diminishing  it  on  the  part  of  the  British  grower 
of  food,  and  thus  relieving  him  from  the  taxation  to  which  he  had 
before  been  subjected ;  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  wages 
and  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the 
decline  of  wages  and  disappearance  of  capital  in  the  former. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  thus  enumerating  the  causes 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  omits  to  add  that  further  one 
of  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  strong  over  the  weak  —  of  the 
power  of  the  associated  traders  over  the  scattered  people  who 
desired  to  maintain  commerce  —  he  omits  the  most  important  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  calculation.  The  Hindoo  was  as  capable  of 
applying  the  machinery  of  Arkwright  as  the  Englishman,  and,  had 
the  people  of  England  and  India  been  one,  had  their  rights  been 
held  to  be  equal,  that  machinery  would  have  made  its  way  to  the 
cotton-fields  of  India — enabling  its  people  still  more  closely  to 
associate,  still  more  intimately  to  combine  their  operations,  still 
more  fully  to  develop  their  individual  faculties,  and  still  more 
extensively  to  maintain  commerce  at  home  and  abroad.  Under 
such  circumstances,  all  India  would  now  exhibit  a  scene  of  the 
highest  prosperity,  in  place  of  which  we  meet  with  nothing  but  a 
constant  succession  of  famines  and  pestilences,  accompanied  by 
decline  of  individuality  and  of  freedom  —  and  producing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  constant  succession  of  wars  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory  in  which  to  trade,  and  constantly  increasing  diflBculty  of 

*  McCulloch  :  Commercial  Dictionary,  article  Calcutta. 
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obtaining  the  revenae  bj  means  of  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  maintained. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  but  a  record  of  the  eflforts  of  the  few 
who  were  strong,  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the  power  of  associa- 
tion—  to  prevent  the  organization  of  society  —  to  interfere  with 
the  maintenance  of  commerce  —  and  to  retard  the  acquisition  of 
that  power  over  nature  which  constitutes  wealth;  and  thus  to 
enslave  the  many  who  were  weak.  Its  every  page  presents  evi- 
dence of  the  fleeting  character  of  all  prosperity  obtained  by  aid 
of  measures  in  violation  of  that  great  and  fundamental  law  of 
Christianity  requiring  us  to  respect  the  rights  of  our  neighbor 
as  we  would  have  our  own  to  be  respected ;  but  in  none  is  found 
a  more  instructive  lesson  than  in  that  which  records  the  annihila- 
tion of  commerce  in  India,  and  the  growth  in  England  of  that 
pauperism  which  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  over-population. 
Both  waxed  together,  and  together  both  must  wane  —  the  mea- 
sures required  for  the  relief  of  the  Hindoo  being  precisely  those 
required  for  the  extirpation  of  pauperism  among  the  Britons. 

*  We  are  at  war  with  the  Burmese.  Eyerybody  knows  it,  and,  what  if 
more,  everybody  expects  that  we  should  be  always  at  war  with  some  power 
or  other  in  the  East.  It  was  so  at  Rome.  Eyerybody  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  there  were  one  or  two  wars  on  the  confines  of  the  empire — witk 
the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Mauritanians,  or  the  Celtiberians,  or  the  Heke- 
tians,  or  the  Syrians,  or  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  found  out, 
one  wonderful  year,  that  such  was  the  terror  of  Rome,  or  the  exhaustion  of 
the  whole  human  race,  that  there  was  no  war  actually  raging,  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  in  state,  games  were  celebrated,  hymns  were  sung,  and  the 
emperor  pronounced  a  present  god.  It  has  been  so  with  all  great  empires." 
*  ♦  ♦  **  On  the  great  fact  of  this  disgraceful  and  now  disastrous 
war  there  is  no  difference  of  statement  The  cause  of  the  Burmese  war  is 
not  the  claims  of  the  two  British  captains,  for  they  were  promised  settle- 
ment ;  not  the  conduct  of  the  governor  that  gave  rise  to  those  claims  for  he 
was  promptly  dismissed ;  not  the  absurd  and  fabulous  grievances  of  the  very 
scum  of  Rangoon  raked  together  by  the  commodore  after  his  arrival,  for  tbey 
were  never  formally  urged ;  not  any  serious  act  or  refusal  whatever,  but  sim- 
ply and  solely  that  four  officers  of  very  miscellaneous  and  unequal  rank,  who 
had  forced  tiieir  way  into  the  courtyard  of  the  royal  commissioner  withovt 
previous  arrangement,  and  at  a  very  unusual  time  of  the  day,  were  kept  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  sun.  Explanations  and  apologies  were  offered  is- 
numerable,  but  none  were  received." — London  Times. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINXJED. 

§  1.  The  reader  has  now  had  placed  before  him  a  picture  of 
the  movements  of  four  considerable  nations,  and  of  one  assem- 
blage of  nations — comprising,  in  the  whole,  two  hundred  millions 
of  people,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe.  All 
of  these  have  been  subject  to  that  system  of  policy  which  looks  to 
the  prevention  of  association,  or  combination ;  and  to  the  main- 
tenance at  its  highest  point  of  that  most  oppressive  of  all  taxes — 
the  one  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  in  the 
place  of  matter,  and  requiring  ships  or  wagons  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  all,  he  has  seen  the  same  results  to  have  been  obtained 
— an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  community  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  the  work  of  transportation  —  an  increase  in 
the  proportions  and  in  the  power  of  the  class  that  lives  by  means 
of  simple  appropriation — a  diminution  in  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual faculty  —  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of 
the  community  that  could  be  given  to  increasing  the  quantity  of 
things  susceptible  of  being  transported  or  exchanged  —  a  decline 
f>f  freedom,  and  a  decay  of  commerce. — Others  might  be  added, 
and  the  list  might  be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  every  country  in 
the  world  in  which  the  proportion  of  its  labor  required  to  be 
given  to  the  work  of  transportation  is  an  increasing  one ;  for  it 
is  in  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place  that  is  found 
the  greal  obstacle  to  human  improvement^  to  the  development  of 
intellect,  to  the  growth  of  freedom,  and  to  the  increase  of  com- 
merce— as  was  so  clearly  seen  by  Adam  Smith  when  urging  upon 
his  countrymen  the  consideration  of  the  advantage  resulting  from 
converting  the  bulky  com  and  wool  into  the  compact  cloth,  that 
could  so  readily  travel  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world. 
Whenever  the  course  of  man  is  in  the  direction  that  thus  was  in- 
dicated, and  wherever,  consequently,  he  is  gradually  surmount- 
ing the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce,  the  proportion 
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borne  by  the  trading  and  transporting  classes  to  the  rest  of  the 
commonity  is,  necessarily,  a  diminishing  one ;  and  then  it  is  that 
he  becomes  from  year  to  year  more  civilized.  Whenever,  on  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  disappears,  and  wherever  there  is  thus 
produced  an  increased  necessity  for  exporting  commodities  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this — man 
then  relapsing  into  barbarism,  because  of  the  diminished  power 
of  combination.  This  latter  is  the  case  in  all  the  countries  whose 
history  has  above  been  sketched ;  and  it  is  so  for  the  reason  that 
the  policy  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  is  one  which  looks 
to  having  but  a  single  workshop  for  the  world,  to  which  are  to  be 
sent  all  the  rude  products  of  the  earth,  at  greatest  cost  of  trans- 
portation. In  all  of  them,  consequently,  nature  is  daily  obtam- 
ing  greater  power  over  man.  In  all,  wealth  diminishes,  with 
constant  decrease  in  the  value  of  man,  who  becomes  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  the  slave  of  his  fellow-man. 

It  will,  however,  be  said,  that  th^  people  of  India  are  indolent 
— ^that  those  of  Turkey  are  Mohammedans  and  fatalists,  and  other- 
wise disqualified  from  entering  into  competition  with  those  of  the 
British  isles  —  that  the  Portuguese  and  Irish  peoples  have  a  rdi- 
gious  faith  that  is  adverse  to  the  development  of  mind  —  that  the 
laborers  of  Jamaica  are  but  little  removed  from  barbarism  —  and 
that  in  facts  like  these  may  be  found  the  causes  of  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  several  communities  whose  situation  is  above 
described.  The  people  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had,  however, 
precisely  the  same  modes  of  thought  a  century  since  that  they 
have  now,  and  they  clung  to  them  even  more  steadfastly  than  in 
modern  times ;  and  the  commerce  then  maintained  with  them  was 
accounted  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  of  Western  Europe. 
The  enlightened  Moors  of  the  south  of  Spain  held  to  a  belief  that 
was  the  saipe  with  that  of  the  men  who  now  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont;  but  there  was  found  therein,  as  we 
know,  no  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  Portu- 
guese are  no  more  Catholic  than  were  their  predecessors  who 
made  the  Mcthuen  treaty,  and  whose  commerce  was  deemed  of 
such  high  importance.  They  and  the  Irish  people  hold  to  the 
same  faith  with  those  of  France,  among  whom  agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  now  so  rapidly  advancing,  and  in  whom  indifi- 
duality  is  becoming  so  much  developed.    The  negroes  imported 
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Into  Jamaica  were  no  more  barbarian  than  were  those  received  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina;  and  yet,  while  each  of  these  latter  is 
represented  by  seven  of  his  descendants,  the  British  islands  pre- 
sent to  view  bnt  two  for  every  five  that  were  received.  The  rea- 
sons above  referred  to  not  accounting  for  the  state  of  things  that 
has  been  described,  we  mnst  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  its 
existence. 

Differing  in  religions  faith,  in  color,  in  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude, these  communities  are  alike  in  the  one  respect,  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  power  so  to  diversify  the  employments 
of  their  members  as  to  develop  their  various  individualities,  and 
thus  fit  them  for  that  association  without  which  man  can  obtain 
no  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature.  Limited  entirely  to 
agriculture,  they  have  been  compelled  to  export  their  produce  in 
its  rudest  state — a  proceeding  involving  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  support,  with  constant  diminu- 
tion in  tlie  return  to  human  effort.  Under  such  circumstances, 
commerce  would  necessarily  decline,  and  the  power  of  the  trader 
and  transporter  would  as  necessarily  increase ;  while  the  cultivator 
would  become  more  and  more  a  mere  instrument  to  be  used  by 
those  who  lived  by  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  appropriation. 
That  he  does  so  in  all  these  countries  is  clear ;  and  that  such  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  policy  which  looks  to  the  prevention 
of  combination,  and  to  diminution  in  the  development  of  the  latent 
powers  of  man,  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt.  In  attribut- 
ing to  it,  then,  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  obtain  one  great 
and  uniform  cause  for  one  great  and  uniform  effect  —  a  policy 
tending  to  the  production  of  barbarism^  leading  to  famines  and 
pestilences,  ending  in  decay  and  death,  and  thus  giving  color  to 
the  theory  of  over-population. 

§  2.  That  man  may  acquire  power  over  nature,  it  is  indispen^ 
sable  that  the  market  for  his  labor,  and  for  his  products,  be  near 
at  hand.  When  it  is  distant,  however  perfect  may  be  the  means 
of  transportation,  the  manure  cannot  be  returned  to  the  land,  and 
unless  its  powers  are  maintained,  he  and  it  must  become  impove- 
rished together,  with  constant  diminution  in  the  power  of  main- 
taining commerce.  The  facilities  of  transportation  throughout 
Ireland  were  greatly  increased  in  the  half  century  that  has  just 
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elapsed ;  bat,  with  every  stage  of  that  improTement,  famines  and 
pestilences  increased  in  number  and  in  force,  until,  at  length,  the 
completion  of  an  extensiye  system  of  railroads  was  signalized  by 
one  of  such  severity  as  entirely  to  have  distanced  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  With  each  such  stage,  the  power  of  association  de- 
clined —  the  soil  was  more  rapidly  impoverished  —  and  now  its 
laborers  are  everywhere  flying  from  the  homes  of  their  youth ;  its 
property-holders  are  everywhere  being  dispossessed ;  and  its  men 
of  intellect  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Railroads  are  now  being  made  /or,  but  not  by,  the  people  of 
India,  but  their  effects  must,  inevitably,  be  the  same  with  those 
observed  in  Ireland.  The  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
are  being  made,  is  the  further  promotion  of  the  export  of  the  raw 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  centiralixing 
power  of  trade ;  to  be  followed  by  increased  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  declining  power  of  association  among  its  occupants,  and 
more  rapid  decay  of  commerce.  The  little  that  yet  remains  of 
Indian  manufactures  must  speedily  disappear,  and  cotton  must 
more  and  more  be  req^uired  to  find  its  way  from  its  producer  in 
the  heart  of  India,  to  his  Immediate  neighbor — and  even  to  his 
own  wife  and  children — ^by  the  circuitous  route  of  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay, and  Manchester — a  proceeding  involving  the  use  of  bullocks, 
wagons,  ships,  and  railroad  cars,  with  constant  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  community  required  for  effecting 
changes  of  place,  and  diminution  in  that  which  may  be  given  to 
increasing  the  quantity  susceptible  of  being  converted  or  ex- 
changed. The  more  railroads  made  in  India,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  less  the  price  of  cotton  *  —  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  of  Indian  men  to  abandon  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fly  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Mauritius 
in  search  of  food  —  the  greater  must  be  the  decline  in  the  power 
of  combination  —  and  the  less  the  tendency  to  the  development  of 
individuality  among  the  people. 

Mexico  has  declined  steadily  from  the  time  that  her  trade  bc- 

*  Mr.  Chapman  famishes  tables  showing  that  while  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  cotton  from  the  place  of  production  in  India  haa  b^L 
but  seven  pence  per  pound,  the  reduction  in  England  has  been  ten  pence  — 
thus  showing  that  the  reward  of  land  and  labor  in  that  conntrj  has  foBen 
considerably  with  the  substitution  of  trade  for  the  commerce  that  before  ex- 
isted. —  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India^  p.  77. 
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came  more  open  to  the  world.  Desiring  to  to  find  the  cause  of 
her  decay  and  approaching  dissolution,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
fact,  that  her  manufactures  have  almost  altogether  disappeared, 
that  indiTidualitj  has  declined,  and  that  trade  has  superseded 
commerce.  Throughout  Spanish  America  generally,  the  same 
phenomena  have  been  presented — ^the  labor  required  for  transpor- 
tation steadily  augmenting,  and  that  given  to  production  dimi- 
nishing ;  with  constant  decline  in  the  power  of  the  soil  to  yield 
return  to  labor,  and  decline  in  the  power  of  man  to  subdue  to 
cultivation  the  richer  soils.  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Brazil,  and 
the  rich  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  similarly  situated  — 
having  little  commerce  within  themselves,  and  being  compelled 
to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  trade  with  distant  countries.  The 
distresses  of  the  people  of  the  Ionian  islands  are  as  constant  in 
occurrence  as  are  the  famines  of  Madeira ;  and  for  the  reason, 
that  while  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  agriculture,  there 
is,  necessarily,  an  unceasing  waste  of  capital. 

The  greater  the  power  for  good,  the  greater  is  that  for  evil. 
The  most  potent  poisons  are  the  most  active  remedies ;  and  the 
men  whose  powers  qualify  them  for  conferring  the  greatest  bene- 
fits on  mankind,  are  precisely  those  who,  when  viciously  disposed, 
are  most  injurious  to  society.  Steam  and  gunpowder,  properly 
directed,  are  of  inestimable  advantage  to  man ;  but  when  misdi- 
rected, their  power  for  mischief  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  capability 
of  rendering  service.  So  is  it  with  the  human  body  and  its  nou- 
rishment —  the  food  that  is  capable  of  producing,  in  one  state  of 
the  system,  the  greatest  amount  of  force,  being  precisely  that 
which,  in  another  of  its  states,  most  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
force  and  the  annihilation  of  life.  So  is  it  with  roads  and  other 
improvements.  To  the  highly  organized  community — the  one  in 
which  diversity  of  employment  most  exists,  and  whose  commerce 
is,  therefore,  great  —  every  new  road  brings  with  it  increase  of 
power  over  nature,  with  increase  of  life ;  whereas  to  the  one  of  low 
organization,  each  new  one  may  but  furnish  another  drain  through 
which  its  life's  blood  may  more  readily  be  carried  off — as  we  see 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Ireland.  Trade  has  been  the  curse 
of  Polynesia and  the  greater  that  now  becomes  its  power,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  progress  of  deterioration  among  the  people  of 
the  islands.    Trade  has  been  the  curse  of  Northern  and  Western 
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Africa ;  and  the  Hottentots  are  disappearing  from  the  earth  as 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  foreigners  increase.  Trade 
sweeps  off  the  aborigines  of  the  West,  and  it  will  do  with  the  Ja- 
panese, when  once  it  shall  have  been  admitted,  precisely  what  it 
has  already  done  with  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of 
India. 

That  such  should  be  the  case,  results  solely  from  the  fact  that 
communities  have  yet  to  learn  and  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
that  would  accrue  from  carrying  out,  in  their  relations  with  other 
and  weaker  societies,  the  great  law  which  prescribes  to  man  that 
he  shall  do  to  others  as  he  desires  that  they  shall  do  towards  him. 
In  affairs  of  state,  morality  is  unknown;  and,  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  the  great  and  permanent  good  is  constantly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  trivial  and  temporary  profit — nations  everywhere 
being  governed  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other  by  motives 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  so  often  prompt  the  individual  to 
earn  a  place  in  the  penitentiary  by  picking  his  neighbor's  pocket, 
when  by  a  different  course  of  conduct  he  might  readily  place  him- 
self in  a  situation  of  permanent  ease  and  comfort.* 

Had  the  people  of  Africa  been  instructed  in  the  ways  of  real 
civilization — had  they  been  taught,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of 
Adam  Smith,  to  combine  their  raw  materials  together,  and  thus 
fit  them  for  distant  transportation  —  they  might  now  have  roads, 
and  might  now  be  prepared  to  supply  to  Europe,  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent,  the  productions  of  the  tropics ;  while  they,  them- 
selves, would  be  rapidly  advancing  in  the  development  of  their 
various  faculties.  Had  the  Irish  people,  and  those  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Portugal,  been  permitted  to  acquire,  and  to  extend,  the  arts 
of  manufacture,  they  would  now  be  adding  largely  to  the  stock  of 
raw  materials  for  the  world,  and  the  commerce  with  them  would 
be  of  high  importance.  That  it  has  become  entirely  valueless, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  free 
intercourse  with  communities  in  a  higher  state  of  organization 
than  themselves — potent  for  good  or  evil,  and  using  their  power 
as  a  means  of  securing  advantage  for  themselves.  Seeking  always 

♦  '*  When  we  pass  from  internal  to  international  concerns,  we  seek  in  Tain 
for  a  virtuous  nation.  Each  community,  as  it  in  turn  rises  to  power,  dis- 
dains all  law  of  right,  and  submits  only  to  that  law  of  force  which  it  cTery- 
where  seeks  to  impose.  Hence  the  history  of  the  world  is  stained  with  cTeij 
erime  that  makes  man  odious." —  Wettmintter  Review ^  January,  1851. 
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the  present  and  temporary  good,  while  careless  in  regard  to  the 
fhtnre  and  lasting  injury,  the  latter  have  songht  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  weakening  all  aronnd  them  —  the  doing  of  which 
intentionally  would  be  a  crime ;  but,  as  a  result  of  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  true  principles  of  social  science,  it  has  been  a  blun- 
der and  would  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  Talleyrand,  be 
regarded  as  "even  worse  than  a  crime." 

§  3.  An  enlightened  self-interest  teaches  all  men  that  they  pro- 
fit by  the  improvement  of  their  neighbors  —  and  to  such  extent  is 
this  the  case,  that  we  see  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  coun- 
try the  rich  gladly,  and  largely,  contributing  to  the  education  of 
their  poorer  neighbors — and  feeling  themselves  abundantly  repaid 
therefor  by  the  increased  security  thereby  obtained  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  rights  of  person  and  of  property.  Where  there 
exists  that  feeling,  the  closer  the  connection  between  those  who 
are  strong  of  mind,  or  of  body,  and  those  who  are  weak  in  either, 
the  better  is  it  for  all ;  but  where  the  feeling  is  the  reverse  of  this 
— where  each  man  seeks  to  make  of  his  fellow-man  his  prey— the 
less  the  intercourse,  the  better  it  must  be  for  all.  This  last  is  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  when  the 
soldier  and  the  trader  are  the  masters  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded ;  whereas,  the  former  is  that  which  tends  to  arise  as 
the  powers  of  the  earth  become  more  and  more  developed  —  as 
wealth  increases  —  as  men  are  more  enabled  to  live  in  connection 
with  each  other — as  commerce  grows — and  as  society  tends  more 
and  more  to  assume  its  highest  form. 

In  the  first  of  these  conditions  —  society  being  in  a  state  of  low 
development — the  resistance  to  gravitation  is  very  small  indeed. 
In  the  last  —  being  that  in  which  the  various  faculties  of  man  are 
well  developed — the  attractive  force  is  great.  In  the  first,  there 
is  little  power  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  last,  there  is  much 
for  either,  or  for  both;  and  whether  its  existence  shall  be  a 
blessing,  or  a  curse,  to  mankind  at  large,  is. as  much  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  its  societary  force  is  directed,  as  is  the 
case  with  steam,  at  one  time  used  for  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  at  another  devoted  to  the  battering  of 
city  walls,  and  to  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

Between  two  communities  differing  in  the  manner  above  de- 
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scribed,  an  enlightened  self-interest  wonld  induce  the  stronger  to 
protect  and  strengthen  the  weaker — to  facilitate  the  division  of 
employments  and  the  development  of  individuality — to  increase 
the  power  of  association,  with  a  view  to  enable  its  neighbor  to 
obtain  control  over  the  forces  of  nature  —  and  thus  to  aid  the 
growth  of  freedom  and  of  commerce.  Such,  however,  is  not^  nor 
has  ever  been,  the  policy  of  nations  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  so  is,  that  they  have,  to  so  great  an  extent,  been  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  class  that  lives  by  appropriation 
—  the  soldier,  the  slave-owner,  the  trader,  and  the  politician. 
To  this  it  is  due  that,  even  in  the  case  of  these  United  States, 
there  has  been  so  great  a  disposition  to  plunder  and  oppress 
their  weaker  neighbors — the  Mexican  Republic,  and  the  poor 
remains  of  the  native  tribes.  Even  now,  instead  of  rendering  to 
the  former  the  friendly  counsel,  or  the  aid,  by  help  of  which  she 
might,  perhaps,  emerge  from  her  present  depressed  condition,  the 
American  people,  and  their  government,  are  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  moment  when  it  may  become  possible  to  make  new  trea- 
ties by  means  of  which  they  may  facilitate  the  resolution  of  Mexi- 
can society  into  its  original  elements,  and  thus  enable  themselves 
to  acquire  additional  territory.  Animated  by  the  trading  spirit, 
they  seek  to  make  good  bargains,  careless  of  their  effect  on  the 
people  with  whom  they  are  made.  Hence  it  is  that  trade  now 
grows  as  commerce  declines — that  cities  increase  in  size  as  towns 
and  villages  become  less  populous — that  property  in  land  in  the 
older  States  is  becoming  less  and  less  divided — that  political  and 
trading  centralization  is  rapidly  superseding  the  local  activity  that 
once  prevailed  —  that  the  slavery  of  man  is  now  being  viewed  as 
but  a  consequence  of  great  natural  laws  instituted  by.  the  Creator 
of  all  mankind  —  and  that  distrust  has  now  so  entirely  replaced 
the  confidence  once  felt  by  all  the  people  of  this  continent,  in  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  the  American  government. 

By  no  people  of  the  world,  however,  has  this  course  been  so 
uniformly  pursued,  as  by  that  of  England  —  the  only  one  whose 
policy  has  looked  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  the  trader's  inte- 
rests ;  and  the  only  one,  too,  that  now  recognises,  as  its  cardinal 
principle,  the  trader's  motto,  *'Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  one."  By  none  has  trade  been  so  systematic- 
ally pursued.    By  none  has  commerce  be^^n  so  much  oppressed ; 
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and  bj  none  has  the  power  for  oppression  been  so  great.  Prohi- 
biting association  where  it  did  not  as  yet  exist,  and  annihilating 
it  where  it  did,  the  results  are  seen  in  the  redaction  to  a  dead 
level  of  mere  tillers  of  the  earth,  of  the  people  of  all  the  commn- 
nities  subjected  to  its  system ;  and  in  the  decline  and  rain  of  the 
commanities  themselves,  as  exhibited  in  the  several  cases  above 
referred  to.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  yearly  diminntion  of 
those  differences  of  society  required  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual faculty,  and  for  the  perfection  of  organization.  In  all, 
society  becomes  from  year  to  year  more  imperfect,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  the  force  of  cavitation.*  In  all,  there  is  a  yearly  increase 
of  centralization  ;  and  centralization,  slavery,  and  death  go  always 
hand  in  hand  with  one  another.  In  all,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
food  is  a  steadily  increasing  one ;  and  in  all,  therefore,  counte- 
nance is  afforded  to  the  idea  that  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  the  food  required  for  man's  support.  Such,  however, 
are  but  the  consequences  that,  in  the  existing  stale  of  national 
immorality,  must  everywhere  result  from  perfect  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  a  strong  and  well-developed  community  on  one 
side,  and  a  weak  and  imperfect  one  on  the  other,  f 

*  "  The  more  imperfect  a  body,  the  more,"  says  Goethe,  **  do  the  parts 
resemble  the  whole."  In  a  purely  agricultoral  community,  all  the  parts  are 
precisely  similar,  and  the  whole  is  but  as  one  of  the  parts  magnified. 

f  The  author  of  the  following  passages,  although  differing  greatly  from 
the  writer  of  this  work  in  relation  to  highly  important  questions,  has  found 
himself  forced,  by  an  obsenration  of  facts  occurring  in  our  Southern  States, 
into  an  agreement  with  the  ideas  abore  expressed : — 

**  Under  the  system  of  free  trade,  a  fertile  soil,  with  good  rivers  and  roads 
ms  outlet*?,  becomes  the  greatest  evil  with  which  a  country  can  be  afflicted. 
The  richness  of  soil  invites  to  agriculture,  and  the  roads  and  rivers  carry  off 
the  crops,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  poorer  regions,  where 
are  situated  the  centres  of  trade,  of  capital,  and  manufactures.  In  a  few 
centuries,  or  less  time,  the  consumption  abroad  of  the  crops  impoverishes 
the  soil  where  they  are  made.  No  cities  or  manufactories  arise  in  the  coun- 
try with  this  fertile  soil,  because  there  is  no  occasion.  No  pursuits  are  car- 
ried on  requiring  intelligence  or  skill ;  the  population  is  of  necessity  sparse, 
ignorant,  and  illiterate;  universal  ' absenteeism  prevails;  the  rich  go  off  for 
pleasure  and  education — the  enterprising  poor  for  employment.  An  intelli- 
gent friend  suggests  that,  left  to  nature,  the  evil  will  cure  itself.  So  it  may 
when  the  country  is  ruined,  if  the  people,  like  those  of  Georgia,  are  of  high 
character,  and  betake  themselves  to  other  pursuits  than  mere  agriculture, 
and  totally  repudiate  free-trade  doctrines.  Our  friends'  objection  only 
proves  the  truth  of  our  theory.  We  are  very  sure  that  the  wit  of  man  can 
deriie  no  means  so  effectual  to  impoverish  a  country  as  exclusive  agricul- 
ture. The  ravages  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  are  soon  effaced ;  centu- 
ries are  required  to  restore  an  exhausted  soil.  The  more  rapidly  money  is 
made  in  such  a  country,  enjoying  free  trade,  the  faster  it  is  impoverished, 
for  the  draft  on  the  soil  is  greater,  and  those  who  make  good  crops  spend 
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§  4.  The  steam-engine  digests  fhel,  and  power  is  produced. 
Man  digests  fuel  in  the  form  of  food,  hj  help  of  which  he  obtains 
power  to  labor  with  his  body,  or  his  mind,  or  with  both  together. 
Alike  in  the  fact  that  both  thus  digest  capital  in  one  form,  and 
reproduce  it  in  another,  thej  differ  in  the  one  important  respect, 
that  while  the  iron  locomotive  can  exist  without  food,  the  other 
cannot.  The  railroad  manager  carefully  avoids  the  consumption 
of  fuel  when  he  does  not  need  the  services  of  the  engine,  knowing 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  wa^  of  capital.  The  manager 
of  the  human  locomotive  must  bum  the  fuel  even  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  power ;  and  therefore  is  it^that  in  countries  in 
which  the  diversity  of  employments  declines,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, commerce  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  capital  consumed 
60  largely  exceeds  that  which  is  reproduced,  as  to  cause  wealth 
to  disappear,  and  man  to  return  to  his  original  position  — that  of 
the  slave  of  nature.  Muscular  force  and  mental  energy  there  go 
to  waste,  while  the  powers  of  the  soil  decline  from  year  to  year, 
because  of  the  unceasing  withdrawal  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  food  and  clothing — a  course  of  proceeding  to  which  nature  has 
affixed  the  penalties  of  poverty,  famine,  disease,  and  death. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  people  of  all  the  countries  we 
have  named  are  uncivilized — that  they  dislike  change,  even  when 
it  is  improvement — that  they  would  continue  to  use  their  wretched 
substitutes  for  ploughs,  hoes,  and  steam-engines,  even  were  the  latter 
offered  to  them  ;  but  this  state  of  things  results,  necessarily,  from 
the  absence  of  power  to  maintain  for  themselves  local  centres  of 
action,  furnishing  the  attractive  force  required  for  resisting  cen- 
tral attraction  so  great  as  that  which  exists  in  the  British  islands. 
Local  attraction  is  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  communities 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  as  is  local  gravitation  in  the  planets 
in  the  presence  of  the  sun.    Under  the  centralizing  influence  of 

them  abroad — those  who  make  small  ones,  at  home.  In  the  absence  of  fre« 
trade,  this  rich  region  must  manufacture  for  itself,  build  cities,  erect  schools 
and  colleges,  and  carry  on  all  the  pursuits  and  provide  for  all  the  common 
wants  of  civilized  man.  Thus  the  money  made  at  home  would  be  spent  and 
invested  at  home ;  the  crops  would  be  consumed  at  home,  and  each  town 
ftnd  village  would  furnish  manure  to  fertilize  the  soil  around  it.  We  b«liev« 
it  is  a  common  theory  that,  without  this  domestic  consumption,  no  soil  can 
be  kept  permanently  rich.  A  dense  population  would  arise,  because  it  wooki 
be  required  ;  the  rich  would  have  no  further  occasion  to  leave  home  forpleft- 
Bure,  nor  the  poor  for  employment."  —  Fitzuuqh:  Sociology  for  the  Samtk, 
pp.  14-16. 
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Great  Britain,  the  societies  of  India,  of  Ireland,  of  Portugal,  and 
of  Torkey  have  become  so  entirely  decomposed,  that  they  are  now 
little  better  than  masses  of  ruins ;  and  as  such  must  they  conti- 
nue unless  there  be  a  change  of  system.  Such  having  been  the 
case  with  old  and  established  societies,  how  impossible  must  it 
have  been  to  establish  in  Jamaica  any  system  of  counter-attrac- 
tion, even  had  there  existed  none  of  the  prohibitions  of  manufac- 
ture to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  above  been  called  I  It  is 
the  first  step  in  the  way  of  imprauement  that  is  always  the  most 
difficult  and  the  least  productive  —  but  no  such  step  is  possible 
in  presence  of  a  system  that  prohibits  association,  and  that  is 
armed  with  power  to  give  the  prohibition  full  effect.  There  lies 
the  difficulty,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Out  of  Ire- 
land, Irishmen  have,  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  manifested  the 
possession  of  all  the  qualities  required  for  the  production  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  nations  of  the  world.  The  Portuguese 
of  the  present  day  have  all  the  faculties  of  their  predecessors,  but 
they  remain  latent,  waiting  to  be  stimulated  into  activity ;  and 
that  they  will  be,  whenever  the  power  of  association  and  combi- 
nation shall  be  obtained.  The  powers  of  the  Hindoo  are  as  great 
now  as  they  were  when  Europe  was  indebted  to  India  for  all  the 
fine  commodities  she  used ;  and  as  regards  his  moral  qualities,  all 
unite  in  giving  him  the  highest  character.*  The  people  of  Tur- 
key maintained  a  great  commerce  among  themselves,  two  centu- 
ries since ;  and  they  could  now  do  more,  had  they  the  same  faci- 
lities therefor  their  predecessors  then  possessed.  So,  too,  with 
those  of  Jamaica,  to  whom  a  nominal  freedom  has  been  given, 
but  under  circumstances  that  cause  a  constant  destruction  of  capi- 
tal, and  as  constant  a  diminution  in  the  power  to  maintain  com- 
merce. 

Commerce  economizes  the  power  resulting  from  the  consump- 
tion of  food  and  clothing,  and  therefore  it  is  that  capital  so 

*  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  is  meant  bj  cmlizlng  the  people  of  India. 
In  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government  they  may  be  deficient;  bnt 
if  a  good  system  of  agricaltore — if  onriTalled  manufactares — if  a  capacity  to 
|»Todace  what  conyenience  or  luxnry  demands  —  if  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  reading  and  writing  —  if  the  general  practice  of  kindness  and 
hospitality — and,  above  all,  if  a  scmpolo^  respect  and  delicacy  towards  the 
female  sex,  are  among  the  points  that  denote  a  ciyilixed  people,  then  the 
Hindoos  are  not  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  people  of  Europe."  —  Sir  Tho- 
WMs  Munro, 
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rapidly  accamnlates  where  the  power  of  association  and  combina- 
tion rapidly  grows — with  steady  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
ability  to  repay  the  debt  contracted  to  oor  great  mother  earth. 
Commerce  declines  with  every  increase  in  the  necessity  for  the 
services  of  the  trader ;  and  does  so  because  every  step  in  that 
direction  is  attended  with  increase  in  the  waste  of  that  physical 
and  mental  power  in  which  consists  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  real  capital  of  a  country  —  the  representative  of  that  which, 
in  the  form  of  food,  is  from  day  to  day  consamed.  At  twenty- 
five  cents  a  head,  the  daily  capital  consumed  in  this  country  is 
nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  little  short  of  fifty  millions  a 
week,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  a  year.  The  enforced 
loss  here,  of  even  a  single  hour  per  day,  being  equal  to  an  annual 
one  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions,  how  enormous  must  be  that 
of  communities  situated  as  are  Ireland  and  India,  where  not  even 
a  tenth  of  the  power  of  physical  and  mental  effort  is  pat  to  use  I 
Add  to  this,  the  waste  resulting  from  the  constant  ezhaostion  of 
the  soil,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  injury  to  the  former  alone, 
from  her  limitation  to  the  single  pursuit  of  agriculture,  is  more 
than  would  be  paid  for,  thrice  over,  by  the  free  gift  of  the  exports 
from  England  to  all  the  world. 

Annihilate  in  England  herself  those  differences  which  at  once 
qualify  for,  and  lead  to,  association  and  combination,  and  her 
people  would  sink  to  the  condition  of  the  serfs  of  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets ;  and  such,  too,  would  be  the  case  with  those  of 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Association  is  the  condition 
of  existence  of  man  —  of  the  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his 
Creator.  By  means  of  it,  and  it  alone,  he  obtains  power  to 
command  the  great  forces  of  nature.  When  that  is  denied  to  him, 
he  sinks  to  the  condition  of  slave  to  her  and  to  his  fellow-man  — 
and  then  it  is,  that  population  becomes  superabundant. 

§  5.  Every  diminution  of  commerce,  and  increase  in  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  machinery  of  transportation,  is  attended  with 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  few  who  live  by  trade,  or  by  war,  to 
tax  the  many  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes ;  and  with 
a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  protect  themselves 
from  such  taxation.  The  larger  the  surplus  requiring  to  b0 
transported;  the  greater  becpme  the  facilities  for  combination  for 
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redaction  of  prices,  and  increase  of  freight  and  charges ;  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  trader's  profits — with  large  increase  in  his 
proportion  of  the  total  products.  The  less  the  commerce,  and 
the  less  the  demand  for  labor,  the  greater  is  the  facility  with 
which  armies  may  be  recruited,  to  the  profit  of  the  man  who  lives 
by  plundering  his  neighbor.  In  no  country  of  the  world  has 
commerce  more  declined  than  it  has  done  in  India ;  and  there  it 
is  that  we  witness  a  constant  series  of  wars  for  the  extension  of 
trade  * — ^the  bill  of  costs  for  which  is  not  presented  to  the  people 
of  England,  for  whose  purposes  they  are  made,  but,  as  Mr.  Cob- 
den  most  truly  says,  "to  the  unhappy  ryots  of  Hindostan f 
and  when  the  new  territories  prove  unprofitable,  the  poor  laborer 
is  further  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  government  in  the  posses- 
sions thus  acquired. 

The  people,  white  and  black,  of  Jamaica,  had  no  interest  in 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  yet  more  than  half  of  the 
price  paid  for  their  sugar  by  their  English  fellow-subjects  was 
taken  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses.  So,  too,  with  Ireland, 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  for  the  maintenance  of  wars  from  which 
she  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  whose  chief  effect  was  that  of  con- 
rerting  into  soldiers,  at  sixpence  a  day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  who,  under  a  different  system,  would  have  become  excellent 
artisans,  or  agriculturists.  Every  increase  in  the  necessity  for 
transportation  being  exhaustive,  the  supremacy  of  trade  is  seen 
everywhere  to  be  attended  by  desire  for  war  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing the  fields  in  which  to  operate.  Like  Alexander,  it  sighs  for 
worlds  to  conquer ;  and  this  it  does,  because  of  the  unceasing 
fidlure  of  the  conquests  already  made  to  realize  the  anticipations 
that  had  been  formed. 

♦  *»  Out  of  the  nineteen  years  of  the  present  charter,  fifteen  have  been 
pMsed  in  war."  —  London  Daily  News. 
+  How  Wart  are  got  up  in  India,  p.  66. 

J  **  Trade  is  not  absolutely  powerful  to  support  and  extend  itself,  without 
it  be  pioneered  and  protected  by  other  influences.  If  we  had  not  been 
bfinded  by  certain  dominant  economical  dogmas,  we  might  have  learned 
that  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe."  ♦  ♦  ♦  **  We  have  taken 
these  instances  at  random ;  we  might  extend  the  list ;  but  we  have  already 
•nfficient  to  prove  that  the  tword  may  carve  out  the  path  for  eommerce,  that 
diplomacy  may  accomplish  alliances  and  open  territories,  and  that  personal 
faifluence,  such  as  that  of  an  Ashburton  or  a  Dunham,  may  bring  large 
eknes,  or  great  continents,  within  the  commercial  league  of  free  trade. 
It  wus  boasted,  not  long  since,  that  trade  could  act  by  itself;  that  it  could 
excavate  its  own  tunnels,  purchase  its  own  protection,  and  open  its  own  ter- 
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That  this  mast  ever  be  the  case,  and  that  such  discord  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  system  looking  to  exaggeration  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of 
place,  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  on  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : —  Ships  are  to  be  regarded  bat  as  floating  bridges, 
and  when  we  arrange  them  end  to  end,  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  their  capabilities  for  occupying  the  place  of 
commerce,  as  they  have  been  made  to  do,  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  whom  the  populations  of  Ireland, 
India,  Turkey,  and  Portugal  are  composed.  A  foot  in  length, 
of  a  ship,  being  about  the  equivalent  of  ten  tons,  to  bridge  the 
Atlantic  with  ships,  so  as  to  make  a  road  thirty  feet  in  width, 
would  require  more  than  sixty  millions  of  tons ;  bat  to  make  such 
a  bridge  connecting  India,  Australia,  and  America  with  England, 
would  require  some  hundreds  of  millions ;  and  as  the  total  ocean 
tonnage  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  five  millions,  it  follows  that 
all  the  shipping  now  in  existence  does  not  afford  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  single  market  at  which  raw  materials  are  to 
be  converted  into  cloth  and  iron,  equal  to  a  road  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  is,  nevertJielesSf  by  means  of  such  a  narrow  strait 
OS  thiSf  thirty  thousand  miles  in  length,  thai  the  Hindoo  who 
produces  cotton  maintains  commerce  vnth  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor, who  requires  to  consume  cloth.  By  means  of  such  a  strait 
as  this,  many  thousand  miles  in  length,  the  people  of  Portugal 
and  Turkey  maintain  commerce  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
world  at  large  ;  and  it  is  through  such  an  one  that  the  people  of 
Jamaica  at  this  moment  make  every  exchange  of  service  with  each 
other  —  as  a  consequence  of  which  there  is  no  circulation  of  men 
or  things,  nor  is  there  any  value  in  their  labor  or  in  their  land. 

Being  limited  to  the  use  of  a  passage  so  narrow  as  this,  it  fol- 
lows, necessarily,  that  when  nature  is  most  bounteous  —  when  she 
showers  her  benefits  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  who  raise  rice, 
wheat,  cotton,  or  wool  —  the  markets  become  glutted  with  pro- 
duce, to  the  ruin  of  the  producers  —  but  enabling  the  transporter 
to  rejoice  over  his  rapid  accumulations.    Further,  the  very  fact 

ritories ;  bat  Aer«  we  find  that  commerce  tcailt  upon  the  aehievemmU  of  tkenpofi, 
and  the  negotiations  of  diplomacy."  —  Spectator ^  September  4,  1854. 

Views  similar  to  these  are  contained  in  all  the  recent  English  jonmali 
all  of  which  find  compensation  for  the  extraordinary  waste  of  life  and  Cm* 
sure  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  probable  future  increase  of  trade. 
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that  his  profits  are  so  large  tends  to  render  the  glat  yet  more 
complete ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  the  larger  his  proportion  of 
the  cargo,  the  smaller  is  that  of  the  producer,  and  the  less  the 
ability  of  the  latter  to  make  purchases  in  the  great  central  mar- 
ket, and  thus  to  help  to  make  demand  for  the  raw  materials  that 
he  himself  has  furnished.  Hence  results  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  is  precisely  when  cotton  cloth  is  cheapest  that  the  planter  can 
least  aflFord  to  purchase  it — and  that  when  refined  sugar  is  cheap- 
est the  sugar-planter  can  least  afford  to  consume  it. 

The  greater  the  time  required  to  elapse,  and  the  greater  the 
space  required  to  be  travelled  over,  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  greater  must  be  the  Mction,  the  less  the  motion  of 
society,  and  the  less  its  force — but  the  greater  will  be  the  powers 
of  the  trader,  transporter,  and  money-lender — ^the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  that  enures  to  them  —  and  the  greater  the 
tendency  towards  the  production  of  the  disease  of  over-popula- 
tion, with  its  accompaniments,  famine,  disease,  and  death. 

§  6.  The  more  rapid  the  circulation,  the  greater  must  be  the 
economy  of  human  power,  and  the  greater  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  less  the  rapidity,  the  greater  must  be  the  waste 
of  power,  and  the  less  the  force.  To  have  motion  in  society, 
there  must  be  diversification  in  the  demands  for  the  various  facul- 
ties of  man.  No  such  demand  existing  in  any  of  the  countries 
that  have  above  been  named,  there  is  in  all  of  them  a  constant 
waste  of  the  capital  produced  in  the  form  of  mental  or  physical 
capacity  for  exertion,  yielded  in  return  to  the  capital  consumed 
in  the  form  of  food. 

In  India,  nine-tenths  are  wasted,  while,  of  the  trivial  product 
of  the  remainder,  a  large  portion  is  claimed  by  those  who  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government.  The  balance  is  subjected  to  the 
exhaustive  process  above  described,  by  help  of  which  the  cotton 
that  has  yielded  its  producer  but  a  penny  returns  to  him  at  a  cost 
of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pence.  So  is  it  in  Ireland ;  and  so, 
too,  is  it  in  Jamaica,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  —  in  all  of  which  the 
men  engaged  in  effecting  those  mechanical  and  chemical  changes 
in  the  forms  of  matter — commonly  designated  by  the  term  manu- 
factures—  become  from  year  to  year  more  widely  separated  from 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  cultivation. 
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In  all  of  them,  consequently,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
necessity  for  transportation.  In  all  of  them,  the  atility  of  the 
rude  products  of  the  earth  steadily  diminishes,  and  the  power  of 
the  earth  to  yield  them  steadily  declines,  as  the  soil  becomes 
exhausted.  In  all,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  yalue  of  commodi- 
ties required  for  the  use  of  man,  and  a  decline  in  the  value  of  man 
himself.  In  all,  the  accumulations  of  the  past  acquire  increased 
control  over  the  labors  of  the  present.  In  all,  commerce  dimi- 
nishes as  trade  acquires  increase  of  power.  With  all,  the  value  of 
English  trade  declines  —  thus  proving,  to  use  the  words  of  Colo- 
nel Sleeman,  "the  folly  of  conquerors  and  paramount  powers, 
from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  those  of  Lord 
Hastings  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  were  all  bad  political  eco- 
nomists, in  supposing  that  conquered  and  ceded  territories  could 
always  be  made  to  yield  to  a  foreign  state  the  same  amount  of 
gross  revenue  they  had  paid  to  their  domestic  government,  what- 
ever their  situation  with  reference  to  markets  for  their  produce — 
whatever  the  state  of  their  arts  and  industry  —  and  whatever  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  local  establishments  maintained  out  of 
it. "  *  With  all  the  dependencies  of  England  —  even  where  nomi- 
nally free  —  her  course  is  an  exhaustive  one ;  and  yet  her  people 
become  daily  more  and  more  themselves  dependent  on  those  dis- 
tant markets  for  the  supplies  required  for  the  support  of  life. 
How  far  it  is  to  this  increased  dependence  that  we  owe  the  exist- 
ence of  the  facts  of  English  history  upon  which  were  founded  the 
theory  of  over-population,  will  be  examined  in  another  chapter. 
Should  they  prove  to  have  been  due  exclusively  to  the  one  great 
error  of  English  policy,  then  will  that  examination  furnish  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  only  right,  but  profitable,  for  communities  to 
carry  into  their  relations  with  each  other  the  strict  observance 
of  that  great  law  which  requires  of  man  that  he  shall  do  by  othen 
as  he  desires  that  they  shall  do  by  him. 

*  See  anU,  p.  846. 
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CHAPTER  XV.. 

OJ  MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  FOBM 
OP  MATTER. 

§  1.  To  transport  the  sticks  of  wood  by  means  of  which  oar 
colonist  might,  in  some  degree,  shelter  himself  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  required  the  exertion  of  brute  force  alone ;  but  before 
he  could  succeed  in  converting  any  of  them  into  a  bow,  it  was 
requisite  that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  pro- 
perties of  matter  known  as  elasticity  and  tenacity.  For  the  effec- 
tuation of  changes  of  form  there  was  needed,  therefore,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  conyerted ; 
whereas,  for  effecting  changes  of  place,  he  needed  only  to  know 
their  number ^  magnUude^  or  weight;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  work  of  conversion,  more  concrete  and  special,  fol- 
lowed, in  the  order  of  development,  the  more  abstract  one  of 
transportation. 

Few  things  are  yielded  by  the  earth  in  the  precise  form  in  which 
they  are  required  for  serving  the  purposes  of  man.  He  may  eat 
apples,  oranges,  dates,  or  figs,  as  they  come  from  the  tree ;  but 
the  potato  requires  to  be  cooked,  the  grain  to  be  crushed,  and 
the  flour  to  be  baked,  before  they  can  be  made  available  for  his 
nourishment.  He  may  wrap  the  skin  around  his  shoulders ;  but 
before  he  can  convert  the  wool  into  a  garment  fitted  to  preserve 
him  from  the  winter's  cold,  he  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  properties  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  foliage  may  at 
times  shield  him  from  the  sun,  but  to  enable  him  to  obtain  proper 
shelter  from  the  weather,  he  must  learn  to  fell  the  tree  and  con- 
vert it  into  logs,  or  planks.  To  do  these  things  requires  know- 
ledge, with  every  step  in  the  acquisition  of  which,  he  obtains 
increased  control  over  the  natural  forces  provided  for  his  use  — 
while  with  each,  is  more  and  more  developed  the  utility  of  the 
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com,  the  wool,  and  the  timber,  with  constant  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  shelter  he  requires — and  as  con- 
stant increase  of  wealth. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  provisions  of  nature,  there  is 
probably  none  more  beautiful  than  that  which  may  be  here  ob- 
served. The  necessity  for  changing  the  form  of  animal  and  vege- 
table products  before  they  can  become  fitted  for  man's  consump- 
tion, constitutes  an  obstacle  requiring  to  be  surmounted ;  and  one 
that  does  not  exist  in  relation  to  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  to  all  of 
which  food  is  furnished  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  required. 
So,  too,  with  clothing,  all  of  which  is  supplied  to  other  animals 
by  nature ;  whereas,  man  is  obliged  to  change  the  form  of  the 
flax,  the  silk,  and  the  wool,  before  they  can  be  made  to  serve  his 
purposes ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  great  stimulus  to  activity 
of  mind — leading  to  the  development  of  individuality,  and  fitting 
him  for  association  with  his  fellow-men.  Had  food  and  clothing 
been  supplied  to  him  in  abundance,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  required,  his  faculties  would  everywhere  have  remained  as 
inert  and  useless  as  are  now  those  of  the  people  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, whole  families  of  whom  are  supplied  with  the  former  by  a 
single  breadfruit-tree;  while  the  latter  is  superseded  by  a  con- 
stant summer's  sun.  Nature  giving  these  unasked,  there  exists 
but  little  inducement  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  by  which 
man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute,  which  remain,  therefore, 
undeveloped  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  power  and 
the  habit  of  association  are  there  found  least  developed.  Man 
was  placed  here  to  obtain  command  over  nature ;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  was  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  action,  but  re- 
quiring to  be  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  necessity  for  over- 
coming the  forces  by  which  he  is  surrounded  —  forces,  whose 
powers  of  resistance  are  always  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
capability  of  aiding  him  in  his  further  efforts,  whenever  they  hare 
been  brought  entirely  under  his  control.  The  rich  soils  of  the 
earth  are  capable  of  yielding  large  returns  to  labor,  but  —  being 
destructive  of  life  and  health  —  he  dare  not  attempt  to  occupy 
them.  Therefore  it  is,  that  he  is  seen  commencing  his  labors 
where  the  soil  is  poorest  —  and  there  it  is,  that  he  is  earliest  seen 
combining  with  his  neighbors  for  the  acquisition  of  further  power; 
88  in  the  rocky  Attica ;  the  almost  ice-bound  Norway  and  Ice- 
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Jand ;  the  elevated  Bohemia ;  the  moontainous  Savoy ;  and  the 
granitic  New  England ;  in  all  of  which  we  see  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciation to  have  existed  to  an  extent  elsewhere  onknown. 

§  2.  Before,  however,  Crosoe  could  make  a  bow,  he  needed  to 
have  some  species  of  cutting  instrument;  and  that,  as  we  know,  he 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  flint,  or  other  hard  stone,  whose 
edge  he  had  sharpened  by  means  of  friction.  Look  where  we 
may,  among  even  the  most  savage  tribes,  we  find  them  obtaining 
command  of  certain  natural  forces  —  and  doing  so  by  help  of 
instruments  the  fabrication  of  which  requires  some  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  matter.  With  knowledge  comes  power, 
and  with  the  growth  of  power  over  nature  they  obtain  a  con- 
stantly increasing  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  in  return  for  con- 
stantly diminishing  muscular  effort 

It  is  here,  as  everywhere,  that  the  first  step,  while  the  most 
difficult,  yields  the  smallest  return.  Beginning  with  the  shell, 
man  passes  to  the  flint ;  thence  to  the  knife  of  copper,  bronze, 
iron,  and  steel ;  and  finally  to  the  circular  saw — with  every  step 
acquiring  power  for  making  a  next  and  greater  one.  The  spindle 
and  the  loom  must,  in  their  day,  have  been  very  wonderful  inven- 
tions— so  much  so,  that  they  sufficed  the  world  for  ages.  In  time, 
however,  came  the  spinning-jenny ;  and  now  the  force  of  steam 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  human  hand,  with  vast  increase  of 
product.  That,  nevertheless,  was  but  the  first  among  the  steps 
in  that  direction — steam  having,  since  then,  been  made  not  only 
to  weave  the  cloth,  but  to  give  to  it  every  variety  of  color,  and 
of  figure.  From  year  to  year,  we  witness  new  improvements,  any 
one  of  which  exceeds  in  importance  the  whole  of  those  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  thousand  years  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  cloth  now  returned  to  the  labors  of 
half  a  dozen  women  is  more  in  quantity  than,  a  century  since, 
could  have  been  obtained  in  return  to  those  of  a  hundred  men. 
But  fifty  years  since,  every  piece  of  bar-iron  required,  for  its  pro- 
duction, the  constantly  intermitted  force  of  men  working  with 
hammers  in  their  hands,  and  obliged,  at  every  blow,  to  raise  the 
instrument,  with  enormous  waste  of  power.  Arriving,  however, 
at  the  knowledge  that  iron  could  be  rolled,  and  by  aid  of  steam, 
isan  acquired  the  command  of  a  great  natural  force,  by  means  of 
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which  his  labors  were  rendered  more  continaons  and  elfeetiTe, 
while  greatly  diminished  in  their  demands  upon  his  powers. 
Iron,  becoming  more  easily  acquired,  facilitated  the  acqiiisition 
of  increased  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  they  in  their  torn 
did  the  same  by  machinery  of  every  kind,  from  the  little  instru- 
ments employed  in  making  pins  and  needles,  to  the  great  steam- 
engine  that  drains  the  mine,  or  driyes  the  mill. 

Power  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature  constitutes  wealth.  The 
greater  the  wealth,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  the  labors  of 
man  required  for  effecting  chemical  or  mechanical  changes  in  the 
forms  of  matter,  and  the  larger  is  the  proportion  thereof  that  may 
be  given  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  vital  changes  by  means  of 
which  there  is  obtained  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  things  sus- 
ceptible of  being  converted.  The  mill,  by  help  of  which  water, 
wind,  or  steam  is  made  to  do  the  work  that  before  required  the 
hand  —  converting  the  grain  into  flour — diminished  the  quantity 
of  human  effort  required  for  effecting  changes  in  the  form  of  food, 
and  greatly  increased  that  which  might  be  given  to  the  work  of 
adding  to  the  quantity  of  grain  requiring  to  be  ground.  So,  too, 
the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  power-loom,  by  diminishing  the  labor 
required  for  effecting  changes  in  the  form  of  wool,  set  free  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  might  be  given  to  augmenting  the  supply  of 
wool.  So,  too,  must  it  be,  in  all  and  every  case  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  brought  to  aid  the  labors  of  man  in  the  work 
of  converting  the  things  yielded  by  our  great  mother  earth  —  the 
proportion  of  his  labor  that  may  be  given  to  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  raw  materials,  tending,  with  every  such  accession  of 
power,  steadily  to  increase. 

The  smaller  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for  the  work  of  con- 
version, the  larger  is  that  which  may  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  the  great  machine  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  both  food  and 
wool ;  and  the  greater  must  be  the  ability  to  subject  to  cultivation 
the  richer  soils  —  thence  obtaining  the  increased  supplies  of  food 
required  for  enabling  men  to  live  in  close  connection  with  each 
other,  combining  their  efforts  for  obtaining  further  triumphs. 
The  more  they  can  combine,  the  more  rapid  is  the  development  of 
individuality,  and  the  greater  the  power  for  further  progress. 

§  8.  The  facility  of  conversion  growing  with  the  growth  of  the 
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power  of  association,  each  step  in  the  progress  of  society  is  attended 
Witt  increased  facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  commerce.  Wool 
and  com  become  converted  into  cloth ;  and  iron  ore,  coal,  cloth, 
and  com  reappear  in  the  form  of  bars  of  iron,  which,  in  their  tnrp, 
are  combined  with  additional  food,  to  reappear  in  the  shape  of 
knives ;  and  thus  are  the  products  of  the  earth  condensed  in  form, 
with  constant  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for 
efiFecting  changes  in  the  place  of  matter  —  and  here  we  have  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  society  that  may  be 
given  to  the  augmentation  of  the  supply  of  commodities  required 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man.  The  steam-engines  now  in 
use  in  Great  Britain,  are  estimated  as  being  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  six  hundred  millions  of  men ;  and,  as  these  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  work  of  condensing  com  and  wool  into  cloth  — 
corn,  coal,  and  ore  into  iron — and  iron  into  machinery — their  effect 
should  be  found  in  a  constantly  increasing  ability  to  devote  both 
time  and  mind  to  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  great  ma- 
chine to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  food,  the  wool,  the  coal, 
and  the  ore. 

The  planing-machines  of  this  country,  driven  by  steam,  have 
been  stated  as  being  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  in  number — 
each  doing  the  work  of  sixty  men;  or,  in  the  whole,  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  men.  Here  is  great  economy  of 
human  effort,  but  to  this  must  yet  be  added  the  economy  of  labor 
resulting  from  the  transportation  of  finished,  as  compared  with 
unfinished,  products — the  two  combining  to  set  free  a  vast  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  effort,  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  lumber  to  be  sawed  or  planed ;  of  coal 
and  ore  to  be  converted  into  iron ;  or  of  wheat  requiring  to  be 
ground  ;  each  and  every  of  which  operations  tends  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  to  fitting  it  for  better  serving 
the  purposes  of  man. 

§  4.  With  every  approach  towards  increased  facility  in  the 
work  of  conversion  near  at  home,  there  is  witnessed  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  economy  of  human  effort  resulting  from  increased  eco- 
nomy of  the  gifts  of  nature.  The  poor  savage  of  the  West  spends 
days  and  nights  roaming  over  the  prairies  in  search  of  food,  and 
is  yet  obliged  to  waste  the  larger  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
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chase ;  while  the  early  settler  destroys  the  tree  and  sells  its  ashes 
to  distant  men  who  gladly  pay  for  them,  with  all  the  enormlbiis 
cost  of  transportation  added  to  their  original  price.  As  wealth 
and  population  grow,  the  stem  is  made  to  yield  plains  for  hooses 
and  mills ;  the  bark  to  help  in  fitting  skins  for  being  converted 
into  shoes ;  and  the  branches  to  fnmish  the  pegs  with  which  those 
shoes  are  made.  The  rags  of  a  poor  and  scattered  settlement  are 
wasted,  bnt  as  numbers  increase,  mills  appear,  and  these  rags  become 
converted  into  paper.  The  little  and  lonely  furnace  of  the  West 
wastes  half  the  power  aflForded  by  its  fuel ;  but  the  great  one  of 
the  East  applies  its  heat  to  drive  the  engine,  and  its  gas  to  heat 
the  blast.  In  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  clay  becomes  alumina,  and 
promises  soon  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  the 
expensive  silver.  "The  horse-shoe  nails  dropped  in  the  streets 
during  the  daily  traflBc,  reappear,"  says  a  recent  writer,  ''in  the 
shape  of  swords  and  guns.  The  clippings  of  the  travelling  tinker 
are,"  as  he  continues,  ''mixed  with  the  parings  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  from  the  smithy,  or  the  cast-off  woollen  garments  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants  of  a  sister  isle,  and  soon  afterward,  in  the 
form  of  dyes  of  the  brightest  hue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly 
dames.  The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which  we  write  may 
have  been  part  of  the  hoop  of  an  old  beer-barrel.  The  bones  of 
dead  animals  yield  the  chief  constituent  of  lucifer  matches.  The 
dregs  of  wine,  carefully  rejected  by  the  port-wine  drinker  in 
decanting  his  favorite  beverage,  are  taken  by  him  in  the  form  of 
seidlitz  powders,  to  remove  the  effects  of  his  debauch.  The  offal 
of  the  streets  and  the  washing  of  coal-gas  reappear  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used  to  flavor  blanc- 
mange for  her  friends. " 

The  pound  of  flax,  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  tnc 
lacemaker,  exchanges  for  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
leaves  of  the  fir  and  the  pine,  in  Silesia,  become  blankets.  The 
scraps  of  leather  become  glue,  and  the  hair  that  is  cut  from  the 
human  head  may  be  exchanged  for  gloves  and  ribbons — and  thus 
it  is  that  as  men  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  associate,  and  to 
combine  their  efforts,  each  and  every  particle  of  matter  is  xUilized, 
with  constant  decline  in  the  value  of  commodities  required  for 
their  use,  and  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  man  himself. 
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§  5.  Widely  different  is  the  conrse  of  things  in  countries  whose 
scattered  population  is  compelled  to  waste  its  labors  on  the  poorer 
soils.  In  Carolina,  where  men  yet  cultivate  land  an  acre  of  which 
yields  but  five  bushels  of  wheat,  whole  forests  of  pines  are  frequently 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  few  crops  of  turpentine — 
and  then  the  refuse  of  the  turpentine  itself  is  wasted,  because  of 
its  distance  from  any  place  at  which  it  might  be  so  changed  in 
form  as  to  fit  it  for  serving  the  purposes  of  man.*  The  stalks  of 
the  cotton-plant,  capable  of  producing  flax  of  great  strength  and 
beautiful  fibre,  are  burnt  upon  the  plantation,  because  of  the 
absence  of  that  power  which  results  from  combination,  and  by  help 
of  which  they  might  be  rendered  available  for  human  purposes. 
The  seeds  of  the  same  plant,  capable  of  yielding  oil,  are,  in  like 
manner,  wasted,  f  At  home  and  abroad,  exceedingly  few  of 
the  fibre-yielding  plants  have  been  taken  up  by  manufacturers, 
and  yet,''  says  Mr.  Ewbank,J  ''they  abound  everywhere  —  in 
reeds,  sedges,  and  coarse  grasses,  and  in  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  commonest  shrubs  and  trees.  The  banana  and  its  relatives" 
would,  as  he  says,  yield,  besides  fruit,  "  from  nine  to  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  per  acre  of  fibre  of  every  fineness,  from  ropes  to  mus- 
lin. "  "  Countless  millions  of  tons  of  this,  and  kindred  substances, 
spontaneously  shoot  up  every  year,  and  sink  away  into  the  ground, 
neglected  by  man  while,  at  the  same  time,  countless  millions  of 
tons  of  the  most  valuable  dye-yielding  woods  are  growing  in  their 
vicinity,  waiting  his  coming  to  yield  themselves  to  his  service. 

Every  article  here  referred  to,  wheresoever  found,  is  as  capable 
of  being  useful  to  man  as  it  would  be  were  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  or  of  London ;  but  its  utility  is  latent,  and  can  be  deve- 
loped only  by  means  of  association  and  combination  among  men. 
Isolated,  man  finds  himself  unable  to  make  the  first  and  most  dif- 
ficult step,  preparatory  to  the  new  and  greater  ones  that  would 
be  sure  to  follow  in  its  train.  -  Population  it  is  that  makes  the 
food  come  from  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  and  gives  utility  to  all 
the  matter  of  which  that  earth  is  composed ;  with  constant  decline 

*  "I  B»w  this  day,  as  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  three  thousand  barrels  of 
an  article  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  New  York,  thrown  away,  a  mere  heap 
of  useless  offal,  because  it  would  cost  more  for  transportation  than  it  would 
be  worth."  — Olmstbad  :  Seaboard  Slave  StateSy  p.  330. 

f  The  present  crop,  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  is  capable,  as  we 
are  told,  of  yielding  ninety  millions  of  gallons  of  oil. 

X  The  World  a  Workshop,  p.  89. 
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in  the  yalue  of  all  the  commodities  required  for  the  nse  of  mac, 
and  constant  increase  in  his  own  value.  Depopulation,  on  the 
contrary — compelling  resort  to  the  poor  soils — deprives  of  utility 
the  matter  by  which  man  is  everywhere  surrounded,  with  constant 
decline  in  his  own  value,  and  in  his  power  to  obtain  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries  of  life. 

So,  too,  is  it  with  intellect.  Increase  of  numbers  bringing  into 
action  all  the  various  faculties  of  man,  every  individual  finds  his 
appropriate  place,  with  steady  increase  of  commerce.  Depopu- 
lation, on  the  contrary — forcing  all  men  back  to  the  search  for 
food  —  substitutes  for  intellect  mere  brute  force,  with  constant 
decline  of  commerce.  That  commerce  may  exist,  there  must  be 
difference;  and  the  greater  the  diversity  of  employment,  the 
more  rapid  must  be  the  circulation,  and  the  greater  must  be  the 
cojjMuerce.  ' 

The  weight  of  any  given  communiQr  tends  to  accelerated  in- 
crease— every  addition  to  its  numbers  being  attended  with  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  development  of  the  latent  faculties  of  the 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  motion  of  society  tends  lite- 
wise  to  increase  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate — every  increase 
of  individuality  being  attended  with  corresponding  increase  in  the 
power  of  association  and  in  the  continuity  of  action.  Momentum 
being  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  weight,  and  both  of  these 
latter  tending  to  constant  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  increase,  we 
may  now,  without  difficulty,  understand  why  it  is,  that  the  force 
exerted  by  a  community  tends  to  grow  at  a  rate  so  much  more 
rapid  than  would  be  indicated  by  its  increase  in  numbers.  Taking 
ten  for  the  present  weight,  and  the  same  number  for  the  velocity, 
the  momentum  would  be  a  hundred.  Doubling  the  numbers  in  a 
period  of  five-and-twenty  years — and  allowing  the  development  of 
intellectual  faculty  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  the  weight,  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  would  be  quadrupled ;  and,  allowing  for  increased 
facility  of  combination,  resulting  from  increase  of  numbers  and 
correspondent  economy  of  labor,  and  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
we  obtain  the  same  quantity  as  representing  the  velocity ;  and 
the  two,  multiplied  into  each  other,  give  now  sixteen  hundred, 
instead  of  the  two  hundred  that  would  be  obtained  were  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  individual  to  remain  unchanged. 

The  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  earth, 
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and  of  the  powers  of  man,  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  motion 
of  societj,  and  being  always  attended  with  that  increase  of  local 
attraction  which  produces  love  of  home ;  it  follows,  necessarily, 
that  a  community  mnst  grow  in  individuality,  and  in  force,  with 
the  growth  of  the  power  of,  and  the  desire  for,  association  among 
the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

§  6.  The  motion  of  society,  and  the  power  of  man,  tend  to  in- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio,  whenever  men  are  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed onward,  and  undisturbed,  towards  the  establishment  of  power 
oyer  nature,  to  be  acquired  by  means  of  combination  with  their 
fellow-men.  Look,  however,  where 'we  may,  we  see  his  progress 
in  that  direction  to  have  been,  at  times,  impeded,  and  sometimes 
altogether  arrested ;  while  at  others  he  has  so  far  retrograded  as 
to  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  most  fertile  soils,  after 
having  incurred  the  great  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental 
force  required  for  their  subjugation  —  as  in  hither  Asia,  Egypt^ 
Qreece,  and  Italy,  of  olden  time ;  and  in  Ireland,  India,  Jamaica, 
Yirginia,  and  Carolina,  of  the  modem  one — occurrences,  into 
the  causes  of  which  we  may  now  inquire. 

The  history  of  the  world,  in  its  every  chapter,  presents  the 
strong  man  trampling  on  the  weak  one,  and  the  latter  seeking,  by 
means  of  combination  with  his  fellow-men,  to  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  those  by  whom  he  was  oppressed.  The  former,  as  we 
see,  has  everywhere  appropriated  to  himself  large  bodies  of  land 
—  compelling  the  latter  to  cultivate  it  for  him,  and  requiring  him 
to  use  not  only  his  land,  but  his  mills,  and  his  machinery  of  every 
description,  whenever  he  sought  to  effect  changes,  whether  in  the 
places,  or  in  the  forms,  of  matter. 

At  times,  the  former  has  compounded  with  his  tax-payers  for 
certain  portions  of  the  produce,  taking  sometimes  three-fourths, 
two-thirds,  or  one-half;  but  even  then  has  generally  required  that 
when  they  needed  to  convert  their  grain  into  flour,  they  should 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing ;  that  another  tax  should  be 
paid  when  they  desired  to  convert  it  into  bread ;  and  a  still  fur- 
ther one  when  they  sought  to  exchange  their  bread,  or  their  grain, 
with  their  neighbors  for  other  commodities  required  for  their  pur- 
poses. If  they  wished  to  change  their  wool  into  cloth,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  that  privilege  in  the  form  of  excise,  or  other 
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duties.  If  the  people  of  the  town  and  country  songht  to  maintun 
commerce,  the  permission  so  to  do  was  to  be  paid  for  in  the  shape 
of  duties  of  octroi,  as  in  France ;  or  if,  as  in  Spain,  they  desired 
to  make  any  species  of  exchanges,  those  who  performed  the  duties 
of  government  claimed  a  tenth  on  every  transfer  of  property,  as 
alcavala.  The  right  to  labor  has  been  held  to  be  a  privilege,  the 
exercise  of  which  required  a  patent,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  heavy 
price.  In  every  form,  the  few  who  were  strong  and  enabled  to 
live  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  appropriation,  have 
sought  to  prevent  the  many,  who,  individually,  were  weak,  from 
combining  their  efforts  —  except  on  conditions  dictated  by  them- 
selves. Slavery  has  existed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes 
more,  and  at  others  less,  oppressive;  but  it  has,  in  all  cases, 
resulted  from  the  eflForts  of  those  who  were  strong  of  body,  or  of 
mind,  to  deprive  those  who  were  weak,  of  the  power  to  determine 
for  whom  they  would  work,  or  what  should  be  their  reward — and 
thus  to  prevent  the  growth  of  commerce. 

As,  however,  population  has  increased,  men  have  been  more 
and  more  enabled  to  combine  together  for  the  acquisition  of 
power  over  their  own  actions,  and  over  the  natural  forces  by 
which  their  efforts  might  be  so  much  aided  —  building  towns,  or 
local  centres,  in  which  the  artisan  and  the  trader  could  associate 
for  self-defence.  The  more  they  could  associate,  the  more  indi- 
viduality became  developed ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  see  free- 
dom to  have  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  those  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
England. 

Power  thus  resulted  from  association  and  combioatioo,  but  its 
acquisition  has  but  too  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  selfish 
desire  for  securing  to  the  associates  monopolies  of  its  exercise,  to 
be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-men.  The  PhoBnicians 
carefully  guarded  the  secret  of  their  dyes;  and  the  Venetians  were 
so  jealous  of  their  secrets,  that  they  reduced  their  arti^ns  to  a 
condition  approaching  that  of  slavery,  by  prohibition  of  their  emi- 
gration. The  Flemings,  in  their  turn — having  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing among  themselves  the  diversity  of  employments  required 
for  the  development  of  intellectual  force,  for  economizing  human 
labor,  and  for  utilizing  the  products  of  the  earth  —  exercised, 
during  a  long  period  of  time,  the  power  of  association  to  an 
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extent  then  unparalleled  in  any  part  of  Northern  or  Central 
Enrope.  Even  here,  however,  the  spirit  of  monopoly  made  its 
appearance,  bringing  with  it  regulations  tending  to  give  the 
trader  advantages  over  the  workman  on  the  one  hand,  and  over 
the  prodncer  of  raw  materials  on  the  other  —  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing an  emigration  of  the  former,  and  a  war  of  tariffs  on  the 
part  of  the  latter ;  and  in  due  season  Flemish  power  followed  in 
the  wake  of  that  of  Carthage  and  of  Tyre.  The  Dutch,  profiting 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  Flemish  rivals,  became  the  most  exten- 
sive manufacturers  of  Europe ;  but  they,  in  their  turn  —  while 
enlarging  in  all  directions  their  dominion — gaye  to  various  bodies 
monopoly  powers,  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  any 
intercourse  between  important  portions  of  the  world,  except  by 
means  of  their  own  ships,  their  own  ports,  their  seamen,  and  their 
merchants.  The  oppressive  character  of  this  system  forced  both 
France  and  England  to  measures  of  resistance,  exhibited  in  the 
navigation  act  of  Cromwell,  and  the  tonnage  duties,  and  tariff,  of 
Colbert ;  and  the  power  of  Holland  commenced  from  that  period 
to  pass  awaj,  as  that  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  had  ahready  done. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  object  in  view  had  been  that  of  prevent- 
ing circulation  abroad,  with  a  view  to  produce  increase  of  motion 
at  home,  and  to  foster  centralization  by  compelling  commerce  to 
pay  extra  taxes  in  the  form  of  transportation,  for  their  emolument ; 
and  in  all,  the  results,  as  we  see,  proved  to  be  the  same  —  failure 
and  decline,  even  where  not  ending  in  absolute  ruin. 

§  Y.  Among  individaals,  selfishness  generally  defeats  itself; 
and  as  it  is  with  them,  so  is  it  with  nations.  All  the  communities 
above  referred  sought  to  obtain  strength  and  power,  not  in  com- 
pany unth  other  —  not  by  commerce  vnth  them,  based  upon  the 
extension  of  commerce  among  themselves  —  but  by  carrying  on 
trade  for  them,  with  a  view  to  enrich  themselves  at  others'  ex- 
pense. The  natural  rights  of  all  were  equal ;  and,  had  that  prin- 
ciple been  fully  recognised,  all  might  have  grown  rich,  strong,  and 
free  together ;  bat,  as  it  was,  they,  each  and  all,  first  impoverished 
their  weaker  neighbors,  and  then  found  themselves,  in  turn,  impo- 
rerished  by  means  of  the  very  measures  to  which  they  had  looked 
for  increase  of  wealth  and  power.  The  perfect  harmony  of  all 
real  interests,  and  the  advarUage  of  sound  international  morality, 
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are  lessons  taught  in  every  page  of  history ;  and  yet,  after  so 
many  centories  of  experience,  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
are,  even  now,  acting  as  if  the  road  to  prosperity  for  themselves 
was  to  be  foond  only  through  the  adoption  of  measores  tending 
to  the  injury  of  all  around  them. 

That  the  power  to  control  the  forces  of  nature  should  be  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  knowledge  by  which 
it  is  acquired  should  be  extensively  diflFused.  Give  to  a  single 
member  of  a  community  the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  enable  him 
to  monopolize  it — and  he  will  enslave  his  neighbors.  In  time,  the 
latter  may,  perhaps,  obtain  the  knowledge  how  to  make  it ;  but 
this  they  will  do,  if  ever,  in  despite  of  all  the  resistance  that  can 
be  opposed  by  the  monopolist — already  become  so  powerful  as 
to  be  enabled  to  prohibit  combination  among  his  poor  dependants. 
So  is  it,  too,  with  nations.  Limit  to  a  single  one  the  command 
of  steam,  or  the  power  to  convert  wool  into  cloth,  coal  and  ore 
into  iron,  or  grain  into  flour,  and  it  would  assuredly  become  the 
tyrant  of  the  world,  to  the  injury  of  all,  itself  included.  Centrali- 
zation, find  it  where  we  may,  looks  to  poverty,  slavery,  and  death 
— and  so  entirely  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  scientific  knowledge, 
that  it  mould  be  better  that  ihe  power  of  steam  had  no  existence ^ 
than  thai  the  command  of  such  a  force  should  be  limited  to  any 
single  community  of  the  world.  For  a  time,  that  community 
might  be,  itself,  enriched ;  but  with  slavery  there,  as  everywhere, 
the  damage  to  the  slave  would  recoil  upon  the  master.  Exhaust- 
iog  all  the  surrounding  communities,  it  would  itself  speedily  find 
arising  the  disease  of  ''over-population"  —  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction at  home  of  the  same  slavery  of  which  it  had  been  the  cause 
abroad. 

Trade  had  built  up,  among  the  Flemings,  large  fortunes,  the 
possession  of  which  but  stimulated  the  appetites  of  their  owners 
for  further  acquisition  —  while  increasing  their  power  for  control- 
ling the  movements  of  other  nations,  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  selfish  objects.  To  that  end,  they  sought 
monopoly  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  the  effect  proved  widely  dif- 
ferent from  their  expectations  —  their  measures  producing  resist- 
ance both  within  and  without.  Workmen,  flying  to  England,  found 
in  Edward  III.  a  monarch  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
most  result  from  enabling  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  to  take  their 
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places  by  each  other's  side — and  one,  too,  able  and  willing  to  grant 
them  all  the  protection  they  required.  Not  only  were  franchises 
granted  to  them,  bat  all  restrictions  upon  domestic  commerce, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  making  of  cloth,  were  at  once  repealed ; 
while  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  of  133Y,  the  export  of  wool  and 
the  import  of  cloth  were  both  prohibited.  The  selfishness  of  the 
Flemings,  in  their  efforts  to  monopolize  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired,  with  a  yiew  to  convert  the  gifts  of  nature  into  machi- 
nery of  oppression,  had  thus  produced  resistance,  whose  effects 
will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 


YoL.  I.— 26 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

§  1.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  commerce 
of  England  was  such  as  indicated  a  very  rude  condition  of  its  peo- 
ple— wool,  hides,  and  tin,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  had  for  ages 
supplied  the  world,  constituting  the  list  of  exports,  and  cloth  the 
chief  article  of  import.  The  custom  of  foreign  nations,  for  these 
raw  materials,  was  courted  by  means  of  grants  of  privileges  to 
their  merchants,  while  oppressive  export  duties  threw  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  country  all  the  burden  of  the  government.  Sent 
abroad  in  their  rudest  state,  their  products  came  back  to  them  in 
the  form  of  cloth,  and  were  then  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a 
merely  nominal  duty,  of  less  than  one  per  cent.*  Raw  produce 
was,  consequently,  very  cheap,  while  manufactured  commodities 
were  very  dear. 

Commerce  at  home  was  impeded  by  countless  restrictions,  while 
all  the  domestic  markets,  in  towns  and  fairs,  were  so  freely  opened 
to  the  Flemish  and  other  manufacturers,  that  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  the  Plantagenets  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  struck  Tvith 
the  identity  of  the  English  system  of  that  day  with  the  Turkish 
one  of  our  own — that  under  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  sunk 
to  its  present  state  of  inanition.  While  enjoying  privileges  within 
the  kingdom  the  exercise  of  which  vms  denied  to  Englishmen,  the 
foreign  merchants  were  unsparing  in  their  eflForts  to  monopolize 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
the  conversion  of  it  on  the  other — and  thus  to  maintain  the  largest 
difference  between  the  prices  of  the  wool  they  needed  to  buy  and 
the  cloth  they  desired  to  sell.    To  carry  into  effect  these  views 

*  The  price  of  wool  being  fixed  in  the  market  of  the  world,  was  entirclr 
unaffected  by  the  division  that  might  be  made  between  the  goremmcnt  aod 
the  people.  Of  that  price  the  gOTemment  claimed  one-third —  and  this  mt 
purely  and  simply  a  direct  tax. 
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was  the  object  of  the  regulations  of  the  Flemish  cities  to  which 
reference  has  above  been  made. 

The  power  of  association  —  or  commerce  —  then  scarcely  at  all 
existed  in  England  —  diversity  of  employment  being  a  thing  but 
little  known.  As  a  consequence,  althongh  wool  was  low  in  price, 
all  articles  of  food  were  yet,  by  comparison,  greatly  lower — their 
bulk  being  quite  too  great  to  admit  of  their  exportation  to  distant 
countries,  and  there  being  little  market  for  them  at  home.  The 
former  —  representing  food  that  had  undergone  a  single  process 
of  manufacture  —  commanded,  ton  for  ton,  twenty  times  as  much 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  cost  of  transportation  being,  there- 
fore, comparatively  small,  it  could,  with  some  facility,  travel  to  a 
distance ;  whereas,  food  was  often  being  wasted  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  when  famine  prevailed  in  others ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  sheep  and  hogs  constituted  almost  the  entire  capital  of  those 
who  professed  to  farm  the  land. 

The  facts  thus  presented  for  consideration,  by  England  of  that 
day,  are  identical  with  those  occurring  in  the  purely  agricultural 
countries  of  our  own.  The  cotton  of  India  can  be  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance, because  it,  like  the  English  wool,  is  the  representative  of 
food  that  has  undergone  a  single  process  of  manufacture.  The 
food  of  India  cannot  travel  even  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  famines  prevail  in  one  district, 
while  com  perishes  for  want  of  demand  in  others.  The  Russian 
com  can,  with  difficulty,  go  abroad,  but  its  wool  can  readily  do 
80.  The  corn  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  is  to  so  great  an  extent  ab- 
sorbed on  the  road  to  market,  that  the  farmer  desires,  wherever 
possible,  to  subject  it  to  the  first  rade  process  of  manufacture,  and 
therefore  passes  it  through  the  stomach  of  the  hog  —  carrying  it 
to  market  in  the  form  of  pork.  That  of  Virginia  is  passed 
through  the  stomachs  of  negro  men  and  women,  and  taken  to 
market  in  the  form  of  slaves.  That  of  Carolina,  after  having 
been  digested  by  men  and  women,  finds  its  way  to  England  in 
the  shape  of  cotton. —  In  the  latter,  the  necessity  for  effecting 
changes  of  place  was — as  it  now  is — felt  to  be  the  great  obstacle 
to  improvement ;  and,  as  that  diminished  with  every  diminution 
in  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  requiring  to  be  transported,  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  the  common  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  leading  them  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  career  whose 
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adTAntage  was  afterwards  so  clearly  exhibited  by  Adam  Smith, 
when  showing  how  great  was  the  weight  of  com  and  wool  con* 
tained  in  a  piece  of  cloth ;  and  how  easily  the  two  coold  be  trans- 
ported when  they  had  assumed  that  form. 

Then,  as  now,  distance  from  market  was  prodactire  of  great 
unsteadiness  in  the  deiiiand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  the  bulky  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth — ^the  laborer  perishing  at  one  moment  for  want 
of  food ;  and  the  farmer,  at  the  next,  being  ruined  for  want  of 
people  who  required  to  eat,  and  were  able  to  pay  for  the  com  h^ 
desired  to  sell.  From  1302  to  1317,  the  price  of  wheat  rose 
steadily,  until  from  128.  in  the  first,  it  had  attained  £5  18^.  in  the 
last ;  ai^d  then,  but  a  few  years  later,  we  find  it  down  to  68., 
10s.,  and  XI  *l8*  Cultivation  was  limited  ererywhere  to  the 
superficial  soils  —  the  richest  lands  of  the  kingdom  being  then,  as 
for  centuries  afterwards  they  continued  to  be,  so  covered  with 
wood,  or  so  saturated  with  moisture,  as  to  render  them  useless  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  man.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, all  was  different.  Combination  of  action,  resulting  from 
diversity  of  employment,  having  brought  into  activity  the  richest 
soils,  agriculture  had  already  attained  a  position  higher,  proba- 
bly, than  that  occupied  by  any  part  of  England,  even  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  every  day,  the  people  of 
Holland,  and  of  Flanders,  were  then  obtaining  greater  power 
over  nature,  and  greater  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  further 
wealth. 

§  2.  Such  was  tne  state  of  things  in  England  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool  and  the  import 
of  cloth.  It  was  a  measure  of  resistance,  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  farmer  against  ihfi  monopolies  of  the  Flemish 
manufacturers  ;  and,  as  such,  tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of 
commerce.f  In  this  proceeding,  however,  the  usual  error  of  refor- 

*  These  prices  are  in  money  of  the  present  time,  as  given  by  Adam  Smitb, 
Wealth  of  Nationt,  book  1,  chap.  xi. 

-j-  Edward  III.,  and  others  of  our  princes,  incurred  no  little  odium  bj  tiM 
Juaicious  protection  which  they  afforded  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  who 
took  refuge  among  us."  —  McCulloch  :  Discourte  introductory  to  tk€  WeuUk 
of  Nationt,  p.  xxv. 

Mr.  McCulloch  is,  nevertheless,  an  opponent  of  the  system  which  k>oks  to 
extending  the  same  protection  in  the  present  time,  even  where  the  eirom- 
ftanoes  ore  precisely  similar. 
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mers — ^that  of  going  too  far  and  fast — is  clearly  obyions.  When 
nature  works  most  beneficially  for  man,  ske  works  slowly ;  and 
what  is  tme  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be  other  than  tme  in  the 
social  one.  Man  as  rarely  profits  by  violent  changes  in  the  socie- 
tary  edifice,  as  he  does  by  earthquakes,  or  by  water-spouts.  The 
difficulty  of  the  English  com  and  wool  growers  consisted  in  the 
absence  of  competition  for  the  purchase  of  their  commodities, 
consequent  upon  long-continued  dependence  upon  a  single  and 
distant  market.  Its  remedy  was  to  be  found  under  a  system  of 
alterative  treatment  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  domestic  one  — 
while  leaving  untouched  the  export  of  the  raw  material  required 
for  the  supply  of  distant  countries. 

What  was  required  for  giving  the  producer  a  choice  of  mar^ 
kets,  was  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  on  foreign  cloths  as  would 
have  made  it  the  interest  of  the  foreign  weaver  to  come  to  him 
and  consume  his  bulky  com,  while  converting  into  cloth  his  more 
compact  wool.  Such  a  measure  might  have  been  fully  and 
promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  its  adoption  would  have  given 
all  the  advantages  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  other, 
while  unattended  by  any  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  nation  being  poor,  and  the  ability  to  purchase 
foreign  merchandise,  consequently,  very  small,  while  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  king  were  very  great,  the  latter  needed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  retain  all  the  accustomed  sources  of  revenue ;  among 
which  that  afforded  by  the  export  of  wool  stood  forth  most  con- 
spicuous. The  prohibition  of  the  trade  throwing  it  chiefly  into 
his  own  hands,  he  continued  largely  to  profit  by  it.  The  one 
great  measure,  however,  the  establishment  of  direct  commerce 
between  the  producer  of  wool  and  com  and  the  consumer  of 
cloth,  was,  in  some  degree,  accomplished ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  there  was  a  daily  increase  in  the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion, manifested  by  the  building  of  new  towns  and  enlargement  of 
old  ones ;  by  the  enfranchisement  of  serfs ;  and  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Commons  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  ship  of 
state.  Magna  Charta  provided  for  securing  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  the  statute  of  1347  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  providing  for  the  diversity  of  their  em- 
ployments and  the  development  of  their  various  individualities ; 
M  a  consequence  of  which  the  change  of  system  was  followed  by  a 
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rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  force  at  the  command  of  the  com- 
munity itself. 

§  3.  For  centuries,  neyertheless,  England  continued  to  be  an 
importer  of  cloth,  iron,  and  other  manufactured  commodities,  and 
an  exporter  of  raw  materials  —  a  course  of  things  leading  neces- 
sarily to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  to  great  waste  of  mental 
and  physical  force.  That  force  represented  the  capital  consumed 
in  the  form  of  food,  the  quantity  of  which  required  for  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  population  was  just  as  great  as  it  could  hare 
been  had  all  the  time  been  profitably  employed ;  but  that  it  could 
not  be,  in  default  of  the  power  to  maintain  commerce,  the  condition 
of  whose  existence  is  found  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation  result- 
ing from  diversity  in  the  modes  of  employment.  The  mass  of  the 
force  produced  being  wasted,  the  people  remained  poor — requir- 
ing laws  providing  for  their  compulsory  support  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  ;  and  hence  arose  a  necessity  for  establishing  a 
forced  circulation  by  means  of  poor  laws,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  found  in  the  act  of  43  Elizabeth. 

The  community  continued  poor  and  weak  as  compared  with 
others  across  the  Channel,  in  which  employments  were  more  diver- 
sified ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  Dutch  enjoying  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  managing  the  commerce  of  England 
with  foreign  countries.  The  period  of  the  Protectorate  brought 
with  it,  however,  a  successful  effort  at  establishing  direct  com- 
merce with  distant  nations,  by  means  of  navigation  laws,  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  power  on  the  ocean  at  the  present  day. 
For  a  still  later  one  it  was  reserved  to  witness  a  similar  effort  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  at  home,  by  establishing  direct  inter- 
course between  the  producers  of  food  on  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  shoes  and  stockings,  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  on  the 
other — ^between  the  men  who  had  labor  to  sell,  and  those  who  had 
corn  or  wool,  cloth  or  iron,  with  which  to  buy  it.  The  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  measures  that  since  have 
led  to  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  England,  has  recently  been 
claimed  for  Andrew  Yarranton,  some  extracts  from  whose  work* 

♦  England't  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land.  To  Outdo  the  Dutch  without 
Fighting.  To  pay  Debts  without  Moneys.  To  set  at  work  the  Poor  of  Englmii 
with  the  Growth  of  our  own  Landty  3ce.  ^e.  By  Andrew  Yarranton.  LoDdon, 
1677. 
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will  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  was  the  then  position  of  the 
English  farmer ;  and  why  it  was  that  protection  was  deemed  to 
be  required  : — * 

From  France  were  imported  '  canvases,  lockmms,  and  great 
quantities  of  coarse  cloths,'  so  mnch  so,  in  fact,  'that  it  hath 
almost  laid  aside  the  making  of  linen  cloth  in  England.'  Twine 
and  yarn  were  also  imported  to  make  sail-cloth  and  cordage, 

*  which  hath  taken  off  the  labor  of  multitudes  of  people  in  Suffolk 
and  thereabouts,  and  hath  so  lessened  the  trade  that  it  is  almost 
lost.'    Narrow  coarse  cloths  were  imported  from  north  Germany, 

*  the  cheapness  whereof  hath  beaten  out  the  linen  trade  formerly 
made  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  thereabouts,  about  forty  years 
since,  a  very  great  trade.'  Bed-ticking  was  also  imported,  which 
had  '  almost  destroyed  that  trade  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire, so  the  spinners  are  idle,  and  the  lands  fall  in  price.'  Yams 
were  imported  from  Germany.  'Formerly,  the  clothiers  made 
nse  of  linen  yam  spun  in  that  country,  (the  neighborhood  of  Kid- 
derminster,) to  make  their  lynsey-woolseys,  but  now  the  cheapness 
of  the  foreign  threads  hath  put  them  upon  making  use  of  German 
yam.  Great  quantities  of  thread  (yam)  also  are  used  at  Man- 
chester, Maidstone,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  to  mix  with 
woollen  ;  with  infinite  other  commodities ;  and  all  the  benefit  of 
the  labor  of  these  threads  is  applied  to  foreigners.' " 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was,  according  to  Yarran- 
ton,  to  be  found  in  importing  the  skill,  to  which  end  he  gave  the 
following  advice : — 

'  Send  for  one  man  from  Fribnrgh,  to  put  you  in  the  tme  way 
and  method  of  making  the  tape,  and  to  bring  over  two  engines — 
one  to  weave  narrow  tape,  and  the  other  to  weave  broad  tape, 
with  wheels  to  spin.  (The  German  wheels  were  much  superior  to 
the  English.) 

'  Send  for  one  man  from  Dort,  in  Holland,  to  put  you  in  the 
tme  way  of  ordering  the  fine  threads. 

♦  The  foUowin;:;  passages  are  from  a  recent  work — Dove's  ^/^m«i/*  of  PoU- 
tieal  Science — in  which  are  given  copious  extracts  from  Yarranton*8  remark- 
able book.  Thej  are  here  copied  at  some  length,  because  the  facts  they 
record  correspond  so  precisely  with  those  of  all  other  countries  of  the  pre- 
sent day  engaged  in  exporting  raw  materials  and  importing  manufactured 
commodities.  The  difficulties  now  to  be  overcome  by  them  are  the  same 
that  then  existed  in  England,  and  the  remedial  measures  now  pursued  in 
the  advancing  countries  of  the  world  are  the  same  that  art  beit*  suggested. 
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"  '  Send  for  a  spinning-mistress  out  of  Germany,  to  order  and 
gOTem  the  little  maids,  and  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  spinning. 

"  '  Send  for  a  man  from  Harlem,  in  Holland,  to  whiten  (bleach) 
your  tapes  and  threads.' " 

Regarding  the  iron  manufacture  as  being,  next  to  linen,  of  the 
first  importance,  he  says — 

"  '  Consider  how  many  iron-works  are  laid  down*  (abandoned) 
'  both  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  many  more  must  follow. 
The  reason  is,  the  iron  from  Sweadland,  (Sweden,)  Flanders, 
and  Spain  comes  in  so  cheap,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  profit 
here.      *      *  * 

"  '  Now  I  have  showed  you  the  two  manufactures  of  linen  and 
iron,  with  the  product  thereof,  and  all  the  materials  are  with  us 
growing;  and  these  two  manufactures  will,  if  by  law  counte- 
nanced, set  all  the  poor  in  England  at  work,  and  much  enrich 
the  country,  and  thereby  fetch  people  into  the  kingdom,  whereas 
now  they  depart;'  (yes,  honest  Andrew,  and  now  also  they  de- 
part ;)  '  and  thereby  deprive  the  Dutch  of  these  two  great  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  linen.  I  mean,  iron  wrought  into  all  commo- 
dities, so  vastly  brought  down  the  Rhine  into  Holland  from  Liege, 
Oluke,  Soley,  and  Cologne,  and  by  them  diffased  and  sent  all  the 
.world  over.  And  these  two  trades  being  well  fixed  here,  will  help 
to  beat  the  Dutch  without  fighting.  I  pray,  consider  the  charge 
JSngland  is  now  at  with  the  poor,- and  observe  what  they  now  cost 
the  public ;  but,  if  employed  in  these  two  manufactures,  what  ad- 
vance by  their  labor  might  the  public  receive  I  Admit  there  be 
in  England  and  Wales  a  hundred  thousand  poor  people  unem- 
ployed, and  each  one  costs  the  public  fourpence  the  day  in  food, . 
and,  if  these  were  employed,  they  would  earn  eiprhtpence  the  day ; 
and  so  the  public,  in  what  might  be  gained  and  saved,  will  advance 
twelvepence  the  day  by  each  poor  person  now  unemployed.  So  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  if 
employed,  one  million  and  a  half  yearly  in  these  two  manufactures 
of  iron  and  linen.  And  as  these  two  manufactures  are  now  man- 
aged in  Saxony,  they  set  all  their  poor  at  work.  I,  travelling 
aworter  and  across  Saxony,  did  not  see  one  beggar  there ;  and 
these  two  manufactures  being  prudently  and  by  good  laws,  there 
supported  and  encouraged,  they  are  become  two  parts  in  three 
of  the  revenue  and  benefit  of  that  duke ;  and  they  are  sent  into 
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England  at  this  time  in  great  quantities,  all  paying  customs  in 
ten  several  places  before  they  come  here.  *  *  *  ♦ 
*'  'But  there  is  something  that  may  be  of  worse  consequence 
than  ordinary,  if  the  iron  manufacture  be  not  encouraged.  At 
present,  most  of  the  works  in  Sussex  and  Surrey  are  laid  down, 
and  many  in  the  north  of  England,  and  many  in  other  parts,  must 
follow,  if  not  prevented  by  enclosing  commons  to  supply  them 
with  wood.  And  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  iron-works  are 
asleep,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  great  quantities  of  guns 
and  bullets,' — (always  guns  and  bullets, 

*  As  if  the  metals  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  kill  men  dead,'] — 

*  and  other  sorts  of  iron  commodities,  for  a  present  unexpected 
war,  and  the  Sound  happen  to  be  locked  up,  and  so  prevent  iron 
coming  to  us,  truly  we  should  then  be  in  a  fine  case  I ' 

"  The  next  branch  of  industry  to  which  Andrew  directed  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  was  the  woollen  trade ;  and  this  he 
proposes  to  improve  by  the  adoption  of  the  processes  which  en- 
abled the  foreigner  to  make  a  handsomer  cloth  than  was  made  in 
England.  Here  his  advice  was,  *  import  the  machinery.^  Two 
pieces  of  the  same  web  of  cloth  may  be  so  differently  dressed,  that 
the  one  shall  be  coarse,  hard,  unpleasant  to  the  wear,  unattractive 
to  the  eye,  and  comparatively  unsuited  to  the  market.  The  other 
piece,  although  made  of  the  same  wool,  and  woven  in  the  same 
loom,  may  be  so  judiciously  treated  as  to  assume  qualities  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  Dressing,  in  fact,  is  the  education 
of  cloth — the  woollen  fabric,  like  the  man  who  wears  it,  may  grow 
up  a  boor  or  a  gentleman.  Andrew,  then,  tells  his  countrymen 
how  they  may  dress  their  cloths,  and  make  them  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  dialogue  which  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  Izaak  Walton.  Before  considering  his  method,  how- 
ever, we  must  notice  one  of  his  statements  —  so  contrary  as  it  is 
to  the  common  supposition  that  manufacturers  were  flocking  into 
England.  This  they  had  done  a  century  before;  but  Andrew 
assures  us  that,  in  his  day,  the  manufacturers  were  actually  emi- 
grating to  Germany,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  His  statements  on 
this  head,  although  concise,  are  quite  explicit    We  shall  cite 
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only  one,  premising  that  he  is  speaking  of  those  practices  which 
were  calculated  to  injure  the  trade  of  England  : — 

"  *  Another  trick  there  is  of  carrying  fullers*  earth  from  Wo- 
bome  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  as  they  pretend ;  and  then  ship  it  to 
be  carried  to  the  clothiers  in  the  west,  and  when  at  sea,  a  west 
wind  blows  the  ship  into  Flushing,  in  Zealand.  And  we  will 
have  more  fullers'  earth  carried  from  Arundel  in  Sussex  to  Porte- 
mouth  or  to  Chichester,  and  there  shipped  to  secure  the  clothiers 
in  the  north  of  England;  and  when  that  ship  is  over  against 
Hull,  a  west  wind  shall  blow  her  over  to  the  Brill,  or  into  the 
Texel,  into  Holland.  And  these  two  ladings  of  earth,  with  a 
little  that  shall  be  brought  over  for  ballast  for  ships,  will  do  mis- 
chief enough,  for  trade  will  go  where  it  is  most  encouraged^  and 
vihere  the  merchant  and  clothier  can  get  most  by  it. 

"  '  Draper, — True,  old  friend,  these  tricks  there  are,  and  there 
are  bad  men  enough  that  will  be  apt  enough  to  leave  the  land 
where  they  were  born ;  but  let  us  see  to  help  these  matters,  for  if 
you  should  be  one  of  them,  all  the  poor  of  this  country  will  be 
bound  to  curse  you,  and  so  will  the  rich  too ;  for  we  have  had 
men  had  enough  of  our  own  trade,  (hut  it  will  not  become  me  to 
name  persons,)  who  have  provoked  many  clothiers  to  sell  their 
estates,  and  transport  themselves  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  there  set  up  the  clothing  trade, 
which  hath  already  spoiled  our  coarse  cloth  trade  eastward,  and 
the  trade  at  Hamborough  too  ;  for  if  their  trade  be  spoiled  in 
England,  they  must  try  if  they  can  mxike  it  out  somewhere  else, 
as  in  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  d;c,^ " 

The  folly  of  England  in  confining  herself  so  almost  exclusively 
to  agriculture,  had  in  those  days  become  proverbial  on  the  conti- 
nent. **The  stranger,"  as  they  said,  buys  of  the  Englishman 
the  skin  of  the  fox  for  a  groat,  and  sells  him  the  tail  for  a  shil- 
ling." Seeing  that  the  system  then  existing  tended  towards  the 
cheapening  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  labor  included, 
Yarranton  had  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
people  wholly  employed  in  tillage  must  remain  poor,  because  of 
the  waste  of  labor  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  that  combina- 
tion of  effort  which  constitutes  commerce.  He,  therefore,  urged 
upon  his  countrymen  the  adoption  of  protective  measures,  by 
means  of  which  they  should,  at  once,  incur  the  expense  of  bring- 
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ing  the  machinery  and  the  skill  to  the  raw  materials,  and  thus  for 
ever  relieve  themselves  from  the  necessity  for  sending  the  bulkjr 
com  and  wool  to  the  machinery  and  the  skill.  Were  this  done,  it 
would,  as  he  confidently  assured  them,  lead  to  such  improvements 
in  the  internal  communications,  and  in  commerce  generally, 'that 
food  could  be  cheaply  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  country  —  that 
rents  would  rise  —  that  capital  would  so  much  increase,  that  inte- 
rest would  greatly  fall  —  and  that  land  would  sell  more  readily  at 
thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  greater  rent  than  it  then  could  do 
at  sixteen  years'  purchase  of  the  lesser  one.  These  were  remark- 
able predictions,  but  they  were  made  by  a  man  who  seems  fully 
lo  have  appreciated  the  advantages  resulting  from  that  rapidity 
of  circulation  which  constitutes  commerce ;  and  their  entire  accu- 
racy was  verified  by  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  both  land 
and  labor  which  subsequently  followed  their  emancipation  from 
that  heaviest  of  all  taxes  —  the  one  resulting  from  a  necessity  for 
effecting  changes  of  place,  and  constituting  the  great  bar  to 
progress. 

In  the  advice  thus  given  in  regard  to  a  great  question  in  social 
science,  this  remarkable  man  only  indicated  measures  similar  to 
those  we  now  see  to  be  everywhere  else  pursued.  When  the  che- 
mist desires  to  diminish  the  centralizing  force  by  means  of  which 
particles  of  matter  are  held  together — and  thus  to  produce  indi- 
viduality, and  the  consequent  power  of  association  among  those 
particles  —  he  does  it  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
counter-attraction  in  another  direction  ;  as  when  he  immerses  zinc 
and  copper  in  acids,  and  thus  develops  electricity.  So,  too,  with 
the  occupant  of  our  Western  prairies,  who  always  fights  fire  with 
fire  —  establishing  local  centres  of  attraction  by  means  of  which 
gravitation  towards  the  great  central  -fire  is  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  latter  quickly  ceases  to  exist.  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Germany  had  already  attained  to  so  great  a  perfection  of  manu- 
facture, that  the  attraction  of  centralization  was  drawing  in  that 
direction  not  only  all  the  raw  materials  of  England,  but  many  of 
the  most  valuable  among  her  people ;  and  Yarranton  saw  clearly, 
that  the  latter  could  never  prosper  until  she  should  have  esta- 
blished a  system  of  counter-attraction  suflBcient  not  only  to  enable 
her  to  retain  the  skill  she  already  had ;  but,  also,  to  attract  that 
which  she  required,  and  as  yet  had  not.    His  advice  was  taken ; 
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and  from  that  time  the  statute-book  of  England  became,  from 
year  to  year,  more  and  more  filled  with  laws  having  for  their 
object  the  bringing  together  of  the  farmer  and  the  artisan,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  association  and  combination — and  there- 
by diminishing  the  necessity  for  exhausting  the  land  by  means  of 
the  exportation  of  its  products  in  their  rudest  state. 

§  4.  The  insular  position  of  England  had  given  her  security 
of  person,  and  of  property,  so  far  as  regarded  the  devastations  of 
war,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the 
days  of  Yarranton,  she  was  waiting  only  the  adoption  of  a  system 
that  should  enable  her  people  to  combine  together  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  various  individualities.  To  effect  a  change  in  the 
movements  of  a  nation  requires,  however,  no  inconsiderable  time. 
The  knowledge  existed  on  the  continent,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
found  in  England.  In  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  states  of  Germany,  wealth  abounded,  and  the  loan 
of  capital  could  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  per  cent ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained  for  employ- 
ment either  in  manufactures,  or  in  agriculture.  For  centuries,  the 
current  of  raw  materials  had  been  towards  the  continent,  but  now 
the  course  of  that  current  was  to  be  changed ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  was  a  work  requiring  serious  effort.  Commerce,  too,  in  Eng- 
land herself,  was  impeded  by  numerous  restrictions,  many  of  which 
had  been  created  by  law,  while  others  had  resulted  from  the  anx- 
iety of  the  existing  manufacturers  to  discourage  domestic  compe- 
tition for  the  purchase  of  raw  products,  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of 
finished  commodities.  Then,  as  now,  they  desired  to  buy  cheaply 
and  sell  dearly  ;  and  the  more  they  could  prevent  the  extension  of 
manufactures  at  home,  the  cheaper  would  be  wool  and  the  dearer 
would  be  cloth. 

Time,  however,  brought  the  change,  but  not  until  the  English 
farmer  had  experienced  in  its  full  effect  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
necessity  for  depending  on  distant  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  earth.  In  the  long  and  warlike  period  that  clos^ed 
with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  power  of  wheat  to  command  money 
in  exchange  had  been  equal  to  43s.  ^d.  per  quarter,  but  with  the 
return  of  peace,  (1713,)  the  price  fell  to  35s.,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline  until,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1755, 
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the  ayerage  was  bat  2l8.  3d.;  or  less  than  half  of  what  before  had 
been  obtained  for  it.  The  product  exceeding  the  consumption, 
a  small  portion  needed  to  go  abroad ;  and  that  the  price  obtained 
for  the  surplus  fixed  that  of  the  whole  crop,  will  be  obvious  to  all 
who  remark  the  course  of  trade.  A  deficiency  to  the  extent  of 
even  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  raises  the  price  of  all  to  the 
level  of  that  at  which  that  small  supply  may  be  brought  from  the 
distant  market ;  while  an  excess  to  that  extent  reduces  the  whole 
to  the  level  of  the  price  at  which  this  trivial  quantity  must  be 
sold.  How  very  slight  was  the  excess  to  which  was  due  the 
great  reduction  that  had  taken  place,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures: — 

T«a  jmn  mdhkg  Pries.  Export,  arertge. 

1725    £1  16*.  4a   124,000  quarters. 

1785    £1  159.  2d.    176,000  " 

1745    £1  12#.  Id.    276,000  " 

1755    £1  It.  2d.    446,000  " 

At  the  low  price  of  21s.  2d.,  the  farmers  of  England  obtained 
a  market  abroad  for  less  than  four  millions  of  bushels  —  yielding 
scarcely  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  total  product  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  this  latter  period  must  have  been  more 
than  forty  millions  of  bushels ;  and  as  that  grain  then  entered 
little  into  consumption  as  compared  with  what  it  since  has  done, 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  fair  to  place  the  total  production  of  food 
as  being  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  millions  of  bushels.  Of 
this,  about  four  per  cent,  constituted  the  surplus  thrown  upon 
the  then  regulating  markets  of  the  world,  depressing  the  prices 
there,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  depressing  those  obtained 
for  the  whole  quantity  produced ;  to  the  injury  of  the  land  and 
labor  of  the  kingdom — to  that  of  the  artisan  —  and  to  that  of  all 
but  those  who  were  dependent  upon  fixed  incomes  for  their 
support. 

The  population  of  England  was  then  but  six  millions,  of  whom 
the  land-owners  —  then  numbering  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
— and  their  families,  must  have  been  nearly  one-sixth,  or  a  million 
m  number.  Adding  to  them  the  laborers  in  husbandry,  we  have 
a  large  proportion  of  the  community  directly  dependent  upon  the 
results  of  agriculture.    The  mechanic,  however,  was  equally  inte* 
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rested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  class,  because,  if  tbey  conid 
sell  at  fair  prices,  they  could  bay  the  products  of  his  skill  and 
labor.  The  more  instant  the  demand  for  food  and  wool,  the 
greater  was  the  ability  of  the  agricultural  laborer  to  purchase 
cloth  —  and  that  of  the  proprietor  of  land  to  effect  improTement 
upon  his  property,  with  a  view  to  the  larger  production  of  both 
food  and  wool.  What  England  then  needed,  was  the  direct  mo- 
tion between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  at  home — commerce 
— by  help  of  which  her  farmers  might  be  emancipated  from  the 
dominion  of  trade.  In  default  of  this  motion,  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  accept  21s.  2d,  per  quarter  for  the  whole  wheat  crop, 
and  correspondiug  prices  for  all  other  descriptions  of  food — while 
exporting  but  four  millions  of  quarters,  and  importing,  in  the 
forms  of  cloth  and  iron,  probably  thrice  that  quantity. 

Progress  was,  however,  being  made.  With  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  iron  could  be  smelted  hy 
help  of  mineral  coal ;  and  thenceforward  improvements  tending 
to  the  diversification  of  the  pursuits  of  men  became  numerous  and 
rapid.  The  mighty  power  of  steam  was  brought  to  supersede  the 
labors  of  the  human  hand — the  spinning-jenny  was  invented — and 
the  processes  required  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  continued  to  be 
improved — with  rapid  increase  in  the  circulation  of  labor  and  its 
products — in  the  economy  of  human  effort — in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth — and  in  the  power  of  further  progress.  The  farmer  being 
now  freed  from  his  dependence  on  the  distant  market,  the  price 
of  grain  rapidly  rose — as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce.  The  power  of  wheat  to  command  money  in  exchange 
increased  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1765  to  £1  19s.  Sd,;  and  in 
those  ending  in  1775,  to  £2  lis.  3(/.,  at  or  near  which  price 
it  remained  in  the  twenty  following  years.  Taking  the  average 
quantity,  of  food  of  all  descriptions,  consumed,  as  being  the  equi- 
valent of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  the  total  advance  in  the  return 
to  agricultural  labor,  consequent  upon  the  increase  in  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  resulting  from  the  creation  of  a  domestic  demand, 
could  thus  be  little  short  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Agriculture,  therefore,  advanced 
rapidly — creating  new  demands  for  labor,  and  enabling  the  laborer 
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to  cluim  a  consUintly  increasing  proportion  of  the  augmented 
quantity  of  things  produced.* 

§  5.  So  far  as  protection  had  l^een  resorted  to  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  call  to  their  aid  the  skill  and  the  machinery 
already  in  use  abroad,  and  to  obtain  command  of  the  various 
natural  forces  required  for  finishing  their  products  and  fitting  them 
for  consumption,  it  was  right.  It  relieved  them  from  the  heavy 
tax  of  transportation  ;  it  promoted  the  diversification  of  employ- 
ments and  the  development  of  intellect ;  and  it  tended  to  give  to 
society  that  natural  form  in  which  strength  and  beauty  are  most 
combined ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  see  in  the  movements  of 
the  years  immediately  preceding,  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  so  strong  a  tendency  towards  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  —  looking  towards  a  fairer 
representation  of  the  various  portions  of  which  the  society  was 
composed. 

Had  that  been  the  limit  of  the  movement  —  had  the  British 
policy  looked  solely  to  the  creation  of  a  domestic  market  for  the 
British  farmers  —  had  it  been  limited  to  their  own  emancipation 
from  dependence  on  the  casualties  of  distant  markets  —  had  Bri- 
tish statesmen  been  governed  by  that  great  fundamental  law  of 
Christianity,  which  requires  that  we  should  respect  the  rights  of 
others  as  carefully  as  we  desire  that  they  should  respect  our  own — 
all  would  have  been  well;  and  the  doctrines  of  over-population  — 
of  the  necessity  of  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  labor  —  of  the 
expediency  of  expelling  a  kindred  nation,  with  a  view  to  supply 
its  place  by  **one  more  mixed,  more  docile,  and  more  service- 
able," and  one  "which  can  submit  to  a  master" f  —  the  doctrines, 
in  short,  of  modem  political  economy,  would  have  remained 
unheard  of. 

Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  course  of  events.    Here,  as 

♦  How  immense  was  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  a  home  market  in 
making  a  demand  for  land  and  labor,  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  — 1702  to  1761  —  the  whole  number  of  enclo- 
sure acts  obtained  was  18,  and  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  therein  bat 
19,339  acres.  From  1751  to  1760,  the  number  was  226,  and  the  quantity 
of  land,  318,778  acres;  but  from  1760  to  1797,  the  former  rose  to  1532^ 
and  the  latter  to  2,804,197  —  and  nearly  all  of  this  in  the  period  from  1771 
to  1791. 

f  London  Timeif  on  the  Exodas  of  IreUnd. 
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everywhere  else  bad  been  tbe  case,  there  aro|e  a  disposition  to 
monopolize  within  themselyes  the  knowledge  hj  means  of  which 
progress  had  been  obtained ;  and  the  more  free  the  people  hj 
whom  the  monopoly  was  desired,  the  more  onscmpaloos  were 
certain  to  be  the  measures  by  aid  of  which  it  would  be  sought  to 
be  secured.  Had  it  bqen  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  the  world ;  and 
should,  at  any  future  time,  the  people  of  the  American  Union  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  colonies,  and  they  should  then  fail  to 
prove  themselves  the  most  tyrannical  and  unscrupulous  of  masters, 
the  fact  would  constitute  the  most  remarkable  one  in  history.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  to  the  freest  people  of 
Europe  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  system  described  in  former 
chapters  —  of  all  that  have  ever  existed,  the  most  oppressive  and 
exhausting. 

Nothing  comparable  with  it  in  its  capacity  for  evil  had  ever 
been  devised.  Invasions  by  bodies  of  armed  men  are  attended 
with  waste  of  property,  destruction  of  life,  and  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  commerce ;  but  with  the  return  of  peace  men  are  enabled 
again  to  combine  their  efforts,  and  at  the  close  of  a  few  short 
years  all  is  again  as  it  before  had  been.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  invasions  looking  to  the  permanent  substitution  of 
trade  for  commerce;  for  under  them,  the  power  of  association  dies 
away,  the  intellect  declines  in  its  development,  and  man  gradually 
loses  all  the  power  over  nature  that  he  before  had  gained.  He, 
himself,  then  diminishes  in  value,  while  that  of  the  conmiodities  re- 
quired for  his  support  as  regularly  increases — and  with  every  step 
in  that  direction  he  becomes  more  and  more  enslaved.  The  one 
is  a  sudden  shock  from  which,  with  care,  the  patient  may  recover ; 
whereas,  the  other  consists  in  opening  the  veins' and  permitting 
the  life's  blood  slowly  to  ebb  away — rendering  recovery  from  day 
to  day  more  difficult,  and  closing  at  length  in  death.  Of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  none  has  so  frequently  been  overrun  —  none 
has  so  much  suffered  from  the  evils  of  war  —  as  Belgium;  and 
yet  it  has  at  all  times  ranked  among  those  most  prosperous.  Of 
all,  the  only  ones  that  have  for  centuries  been  almost  unprofaned 
by  a  hostile  foot,  are  the  British  islands ;  yet,  there  was  invented 
the  Malthusian  theory,  and  in  one  of  them  is  found  the  great  trea- 
sury of  facts  by  means  of  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  supported. 
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France  has  suffered  heavily  from  war;  bat  she  maintaiDS  a  policy 
tending  to  promote  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  therefore  does 
she  advance  in  wealth  and  power.  Portagal,  except  daring  the 
period  from  1807  to  1812,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  exempt 
from  war ;  yet  she  declines  in  wealth  and  strength,  because  wholly 
subject  to  the  exhaustive  influences  of  trade. 

§  6.  The  more  rapid  the  circulation  in  a  community,  the  greater 
is  the  power  at  command,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  towards 
increase  in  its  amount.  Whether  or  not  mankind  shall  profit  by 
its  acquisition  of  wealth  and  strength,  is  dependent  wholly  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  directed.  Wrongly  guided,  its  power  for 
evil  is  as  great  as  is  its  capacity  for  good ;  and  therefore  is  it 
that  we  everywhere  see  the  grievousness  of  the  tyranny  to  be  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  freedom  of  those  by  whom  the  power  is 
exercised.  A  people  tyrant  is  an  hydra-headed  monster,  com- 
pared with  which  an  autocratic  one  is  harmless.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Athenians  gave  them  power,  and  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  thousand  subject  cities,  they 
proved  themselves  the  most  oppressive  of  taskmasters — every  man 
among  them  being  a  sovereign,  whose  revenue  was  to  be  increased 
by  measures  tending  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  subjects.  The  aris- 
tocracies of  Carthage,  and  of  Venice,  and  of  Genoa,  were  less  op- 
pressive— the  number  of  masters  being  not  so  great  The  despot- 
ism of  Charlemagne  was  light  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
aristocracy  which  succeeded  to  it;  as  was  that  of  Louis  XI., 
when  compared  with  the  anarchy  of  Charles  YI.  and  VII., 
when  there  existed  no  law  but  that  of  force  —  when  kings  and 
dukes  had  recourse  to  assassination  with  a  view  to  free  themselves 
from  troublesome  competitors — and  when  robbery  and  murder,  in 
the  persons  of  men  like  La  Hire,  Dammartin,  and  Saintrailles, 
claimed  and  received  the  high  honors  of  the  state.  So  was  It 
with  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIII.,  as  compared  with  the  anar- 
chy of  the  League ;  and  so  with  that  of  Frederick  III.,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  many  little  despots  who,  until  then,  had 
disposed  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Danish  people.  So  is  it 
now  with  the  Russian  government,  as  compared  with  that  worst 
of  all  tyrannies  maintained  in  Poland  down  to  the  day  of  its 
partition. 
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The  more  nmneroas  the  masters,  the  worse  for  both  master  and 
servant ;  in  proof  of  which  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  it  is  withm 
the  limits  of  the  American  Union,  in  which  it  was  once  proclaimed 
that  "all  men  were  bom  equal,"  that  the  assertion  has  first  been 
made  that  ''free  society  has  proved  an  ntter  failure and  that 
the  natural  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  is  that 
of  slavery  —  involving  the  separation  of  husbands  from  wives, 
parents  from  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  from  each  other. 
Such  being  the  case  even  here,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  to 
the  freest  people  of  Europe  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  most  op- 
pressive despotism  —  of  that  system  which,  more  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  looked  to  the  enslavement  of  man  that  one,  the 
supporters  of  which  now  publicly  proclaim  that  for  its  mainte- 
nance there  is  required  that  the  further  increase  of  population 
should  be  **in  the  most  serviceable — the  most  laborious — part," 
as  otherwise  it  will  not  be  suflSciently  at  the  control  of  capital 
and  skill"  —  being  precisely  the  doctrine  taught  in  Carolina  by 
men  who  hold  that  "slavery  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  insti- 
tutions." 

§  7.   The  first  and  heaviest  tax  to  be  paid  by  man  and  land, 

and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  indulgence  of  the  desire  for  associa- 
tion, is,  as  has  been  shown,  that  resulting  from  a  necessity  for 
effecting  changes  of  place.  The  various  portions  of  the  earth  are 
differently  fitted  for  the  production  of  commodities  suited  to 
satisfy  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  tastes,  of  man — the  tropics  yield- 
ing rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  various  fruits ;  while  it  is  to  the  tem- 
perate zones  we  must  look  for  corn,  and  to  the  arctic  ones  for 
furs  and  ice.  International  commerce  is,  therefore,  provided  for 
by  natural  laws  ;  but,  to  its  extension  there  is  opposed  the  great 
amount  of  effort  required  for  transporting  commodities  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  yielded  by  the  earth  —  the  cotton  in  the  seed  — 
the  raw  wheat  —  or  the  cane  from  which  the  sugar  has  yet  to  be 
obtained.  Looking,  next,  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  we  find,  in  every  little  state,  provisions  almost  precisely 
similar  —  one  part  of  England  being  best  fitted  for  yielding  cop- 
per, and  another  iron  ;  one  yielding  hay,  and  another  hops ;  one 
producing  coal,  and  another  tin.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  international  commerce,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  attendant 
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npon  the  necessity  for  transportation,  for  the  removal  of  which  we 
find  eyerj  man  intent  upon  reducing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bulk 
of  his  commodity — smelting  his  ore,  and  thns  converting  coal  and 
ore  into  copper  or  iron  —  grinding  his  wheat,  and  exporting  the 
finer  portions  in  the  form  of  flonr  — or  sawing  his  trees  into 
planks,  that  he  may  save  the  expense  of  transporting  those  por- 
tions that  are  of  little  use.  Elsewhere,  other  men  are  seen  com- 
bining quantities  of  com  and  wool  into  cloth ;  or  converting 
masses  of  coal  and  iron  into  steel ;  and  again  reducing  the  bulk 
by  converting  large  quantities  of  coal  and  of  steel  into  knives, 
forks,  and  other  instruments.  The  more  perfectly  they  succeed 
in  this  —  the  more  they  can  relieve  themselves  from  the  tax  of 
transportation  —  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  circulation  among 
themselves,  the  greater  their  power  to  improve  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation, so  far  as  it  is  yet  required ;  and  the  greater  must  ht 
their  ability  to  maintain  commerce  with  distant  people. 

The  English  system  looked  to  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
their  oum  products ;  but  it  looked,  also,  to  the  prevention  of  any 
such  diminution  in  the  products  of  other  countries.  Directed  to 
the  extension  of  commerce  at  home,  it  was  directed,  also,  to  the 
annihilation  of  commerce  among  the  people  of  other  communities ; 
and  here  it  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  it  went  far  beyond 
any  other  that  had  ever  been  devised.  Irish  cloths  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  days  when  England  exported  all  her  wool  and  im- 
ported all  her  cloth ;  and  yet  we  find  the  latter  availing  herself  of 
all  the  power  at  her  command  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
woollen  manufacture,  and  for  compelling  all  the  wool  of  the  coun- 
try to  pass  through  the  mills  of  England,  before  the  Irish  people, 
themselves,  could  use  it.  Had  she  simply  prohibited  the  manufac- 
ture— ^leaving  the  wool-growers  to  seek  a  market  where  they  would 
—  she  would  thus  greatly  have  augmented  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, while  diminishing  the  power  of  association  and  promoting  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land ;  bnt  to  this  was  added,  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  the  world  except  through  the 
markets  of  England — and  such  was  the  policy  afterwards  adopted 
in  reference  to  ail  the  colonies. 

Having  acquired  wealth  and  power,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
carry  out  this  policy  in  reference  to  independent  nations ;  and 
hence  the  passage,  in  the  period  firom  1765  to  1799,  of  the  varl« 
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oas  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of  machinery  and  artisans ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  prohibitions  until  1825.  Their  object  was, 
so  far  as  might  be  possible,  that  of  compelling  the  rude  produce 
of  the  earth  to  be  sent  to  England,  there  to  be  subjected  to  those 
mechanical  or  chemical  processes  required  for  bringing  it  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  fitted  for  consumption.  Thence  it  might  go 
abroad  to  be  exchanged  for  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee ;  but  even  these 
articles  were,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  required  to  pass  through 
English  ports,  and  by  means  of  English  ships.  So  oppressive  a 
system  as  this  had  never  before  even  been  imagined.  It  looked 
to  making  every  country  outside  of  England  a  purely  agricultural 
one ;  but,  were  all  the  communities  of  the  world  reduced  to  that 
condition,  each  and  every  of  them,  and  each  and  every  of  its  parts, 
would  be  compelled  to  produce  all  the  commodities  required  for 
consumption,  as  commerce  there  could  be  little  or  none,  abroad 
or  at  home.  To  enable  distant  commerce  to  exist,  the  bulk  of 
commodities  must  be  reduced,  and  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  that 
object,  diversity  of  employment  is  necessarily  produced.  That 
diversity  had  arisen  in  England,  and  all  her  efforts  were  now 
given  to  preventing  its  appearance  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
—  and  thus  to  establish  the  entire  supremacy  of  the  trader  and 
transporter  over  the  producer. 

§  8.  Commerce  grows  with  the  diminution  in  the  necessity  for 
transportation.  The  more  the  latter  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  more 
continuous  and  rapid  becomes  the  societary  movement ;  the  more 
is  muscular  and  mental  effort  economized ;  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  reappearance  of  capital  follow  its  consumption ;  the  greater  is 
the  power  of  accumulation ;  the  greater  the  utility  of  all  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  earth  is  composed ;  the  less  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities required  for  the  use  of  man ;  the  greater  the  value  of  man ; 
and  the  more  rapid  is  the  development  of  individuality  and  the 
growth  of  freedom. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  everywhere  felt,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  men  who  cultivate  the  earth  so  much  rejoice  in  having  the 
workers  in  iron  and  cloth  —  consumers  of  food  and  wool  —  come 
to  occupy  places  in  their  neighborhood.  To  prevent  this,  and  to 
produce  a  constantly  intermitted  motion  —  one  that  should  cause 
a  long  interval  between  production  and  consumption  —  was  the 
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object  of  the  British  system.  It  sought  everywhere  to  cause  the 
wool  aud  the  cottou  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  quest  of  the 
little  spindle  and  the  loom ;  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances — the  bulk  of  all  the  commodities  being 
preserved  at  its  largest,  and  the  aperture  through  which  they  were 
to  pass  contracted  to  the  smallest  size,  as  here  is  represented : — 


The  quantity  seeking  to  pass  being  great,  and  the  aperture 
being  narrow,  it  followed,  necessarily,  that  the  friction  was 
immense,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  produce  disap- 
peared under  the  process  to  which  it  thus  was  subjected.  The 
larger  the  crop,  the  greater  was  the  mass  to  be  transported, 
the  higher  became  the  freights,  and  the  larger  the  charges  for 
storage  and  insurance;  but  the  smaller  became  the  prices.  It 
hence  resulted  —  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  most  unnatural 
process  —  that  tlie  farmer  and  planter  were  forced  to  deprecate 
the  extension  of  production,  for  to  them  it  was  fhiught  with  ruin. 
Small  crops  —  giving  low  freights,  small  charges  for  storage,  and 
high  prices  in  the  distant  market  —  were  profitable;  whereas 
large  ones  were  injurious  to  all  engaged  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  earth. 

Until  now,  increase  of  population  had  been  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  but  as  the  British  system  came  fairly  into  opera- 
tion the  modes  of  thought  were  changed,  and  growth  of  numbers 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  weakness,  and  not  of 
strength.  How  far  an  unsound  and  unjust  system  of  policy 
tended  to  produce  this  change  of  doctrine,  will  be  examined  in 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  GONTINUSD. 

§  1.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  was  first  published  in  1776 ;  and 
its  chief  object  was  the  enforcement  npon  its  anther's  countrymen 
of  the  consideration  of  the  great  truth  that  trade  and  manufactures 
were  useful  so  far —  and  so  far  only  —  as  they  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  to  the  development  of  the  treasures 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  promotion  of  commerce.  The  tendency 
of  the  colonial  system  was,  as  he  thought,  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  production  of  any  of  these  effects,  as — by  preventing  the  colo- 
nists from  working  in  the  ''more  refined  manufactures,"  and 
limiting  them  to  those  "  coarse  and  household"  ones  usually  car- 
ried on  by  a  private  family  "  for  its  own  use" — it  tended,  certainly, 
to  augment  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  sent  to  Britain — ^thereby 
discouraging  British  agriculture.  That  effect  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely the  one  sought  by  the  trader  and  the  manufacturer  to  be 
accomplished  —  the  cheaper  the  raw  material  abroad,  the  higher 
being  the  freights  of  the  one,  and  the  profits  of  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  system  tended  to  create  a  market  for  food,  the 
British  farmer  profited ;  but,  as  regarded  all  other  raw  products, 
he  was  a  heavy  sufferer  under  what  Dr.  Smith  denominated  "  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers"— the  class  of  men  who  thought  that  "England's  trea- 
sure" was  to  be  found  "in  foreign  trade"  alone.  That  that 
trade  might  prosper,  they  desired  cheap  raw  material ;  and,  that 
it  might  be  cheapened,  they  sought  to  promote  competition  for 
the  sale  on  the  soil  of  England  of  all  the  rude  products  of  other 
lands,  as  well  as  of  the  half-converted  ones  required  for  any  of 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  "By  encouraging  the  importation 
of  cotton  yam,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "and  thereby  bringing  it  into 
competition  with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people,  they  en- 
deavor to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  spinners  as  cheap  as  poasible. 
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They  are,"  he  contmues,  "as  intent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of 
their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  spinners ;  and  it  ii 
by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman  that  they  endeavor  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
materials.  It  is  the  industry  of  the  rich  and  powerful  that  is 
principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system.  That  which  is 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent  is  too  often 
either  neglected  or  oppressed."* 

Looking,  thus,  almost  exclusively  to  trade,  the  system  tended, 
as  he  saw,  unnaturally  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  British 
population  employed  in  the  work  of  exchange  and  transportation 
— thereby  raising  up  a  nation  of  mere  shopkeepers,  and  breaking 
"that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 
among  the  different  branches  of  British  industry."  "  Instead  of 
nmning  in  a  number  of  small  channels,  it  had  been  taught  to  nm 
principally  in  one  channel" — thereby  rendering  "industry  and 
commerce  less  secure,"  and  "the  body  politic  less  healthfol  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been."  "  In  her  present  condition,"  as 
he  thought,  "  Qreat  Britain  resembled  one  of  those  unwholesome 
bodies  in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and  which, 
upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  disorders,  scarce 
incident  to  those  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  properly  propor- 
tioned." The  dangers  attendant  upon  this  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  trade,  being  clearly  obvious  to  him,  he 
cautioned  his  countrymen  that  a  small  stop  in  that  great  blood- 
ressel,  which  has  been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions,  and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circu- 
late, is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most  dangerous  disorders  upon 
the  whole  body  politic."  *  *  *  «  tj^^  blood,  of 
which  the  circulation  is  stopped  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  without  occasioning  any 
dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when  it  is  stopped  in  any  of  the  greater 
vessels,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  consequences.  If  but  one  of  those  overgrown  manu- 
foctures  which,  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  and  colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raised  np 
to  any  unnatural  height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  intermption  in 
*  Wealth  of  Naiioni,  book  i,  chap.  viiL 
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its  employment,  it  frequently  occasions  a  mutiny  and  disorder 
alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing  even  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  legislature.  How  great,  therefore,  would,"  as  he 
thought,  ''be  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  must  nececisarily 
be  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employment  df 
so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufacturers  l'"*" 

Great  as  were  the  dangers  even  then  so  evident  as  resulting 
from  an  unnatural  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  the  works  of  trade  and  transportation,  the  people  of 
England  had  at  that  time  but  entered  upon  Uie  effort  to  reduce 
the  world  at  large  under  the  system  which  so  long  previously  had 
existed  in  the  colonies.  The  interdiction  of  the  emigration  of 
artisans  was  then  but  ten  years  old ;  and  the  British  power  was 
then  but  beginning  to  be  established  in  Hindostan.  The  fifth  year 
following  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith  witnessed  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  silk  and  woollen  machinery ;  uid  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century  the  policy  had  been  perfected  by  the 
extension  of  the  prohibition  to  all  other  descriptions  of  machinery, 
as  well  as  to  artisans  by  whom  it  might  be  made,  and  to  colliers. 

§  2.  From  1750,  when  com  had  been  21s.  dd.  per  quarter,  to 
1790,  the  population  had  increased  about  forty  per  cent.,  or  from 
six,  to  eight  and  a  half  millions ;  but  the  supply  of  food  had 
grown  at  a  rate  still  more  rapid  —  the  production  of  the  later 
years  of  the  period  having  been  at  least  one-half  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  ones.  The  price,  nevertheless,  had  more  than 
doubled,  as  has  been  already  shown ;  and  thus  had  the  farmer 
profited  by  his  emancipation  from  the  necessity  for  seeking  a  mar- 
ket in  distant  countries.  Corn  was  then  higher  at  home  than 
abroad,  as  a  consequence  of  which  there  had  arisen  a  commerce 
of  importation,  for  the  prevention  of  which,  and  for  thus  securing 
themselves  against  the  cheapening  of  the  raw  materials  of  life, 
the  agricultural  interest  procured,  in  1791,  the  passage  of  a  law 
limiting  the  price  at  which  it  might  be  imported. 

During  all  this  period  the  tendency  had  been  towards  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  consuming 
food,  whether  as  artisans,  soldiers,  traders,  or  transporters.  The 
system  denounced  by  Dr.  Smith  was  being,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
*  Wealth  o/NaUont,  book  4,  chap.viL 
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from  year  to  year,  more  fully  carried  out.  For  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, India  had  been  devastated  by  contending  French  and  Eng* 
lish  armies,  engaged  in  extending  the  dominion  of  trade  at  the 
expense  of  commerce.  Trade  had  stirred  up  dissensions  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  American  colonies,  and  had  thus 
produced  the  war  of  1776.  The  class  living  by  appropriation, 
trade,  and  transportation,  had  increased  in  numbers  and  in  power, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  war  of  1793 — a  war  largely  due  to  the 
thirst  for  "  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce"  —  to  see  it  attain  to 
full  dimensions.  The  demand  for  men  and  money  for  warlike 
purposes  then  limited  the  power  to  apply  labor,  or  capital,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  the  laborer.  Consumers  increasing  in  number, 
while  producers  remained  stationary,  the  price  of  food  advanced, 
while  that  of  labor  fell — the  effects  of  which  were  speedily  seen  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  almshouse  population. 

Pauperism  prevailed  to  an  extent  that-  before  had  been  un- 
known ;  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Malthus  lumished  the  world 
with  the  "Principles  of  Fopulation,^^  by  help  of  which,  as  he  told 
his  readers,  they  might  understand  the  causes  of  "that  poverty 
and  misery  observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  every 
nation;"  and  of  "the  repeated  failures  in  the  efforts  of  the  higher 
classes  to  relieve  them."  Dr.  Smith  had  seen  that  the  policy 
based  upon  cheap  labor  and  cheap  raw  materials  was  itself  the 
work  of  those  "  higher  classes and  upon  them  he  had  urged  the 
abandonment  of  a  system  that,  as  he  saw,  looked  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  weakening  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Malthus,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  cause  of  slavery  in  a  great 
law  of  God,  by  means  of  which  he  relieved  those  "  classes"  from 
an  responsibility  for  "that  poverty  and  misery"  which  they  had 
80  unsuccessfully  labored  to  "  relieve" ;  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
close  their  purses,  and  even  their  hearts,  against  the  commonest 
dictates  of  charity,  by  the  reflection  that  if  they  should  in  any 
manner  "stand  between  the  error  and  its  consequences" — if  they 
should  in  any  manner  "intercept  the  penalty"  aflSxed  to  the  pro- 
creation of  their  species  by  those  who  had  not  already  accumu- 
lated the  means  of  support  and  education  for  their  children  — 
which  penalty  is  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  death — they  would 
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''perpetuate  the  sin/"*'  and  become  themselves  participants  is 
crime  I  In  these  two  sentences  may  be  fonnd  the  real  differences 
between  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and  that  moden 
one  since  so  generally  received.  The  former  looks  to  the  ezten 
sion  of  commerce — ^to  the  development  of  mind — and  to  the  aog 
mentation  of  the  powers,  and  of  the  freedom  of  man ;  the  latter  to 
the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  trade — to  the  limitation  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  the  works  of  cultivation  and  transportation — 
and  to  the  ultimate  enslavement  of  man  by  nature,  and  by  his  fd- 
low-man. 

§  3.  The  mercantile  system,  so  much  reprobated  by  Dr.  Smith, 
had  for  its  object  the  cheapening  of  all  the  raw  material  of  manu- 
facture —  wool,  cotton,  food,  and  labor.  Thus  far  it  had,  as  he 
saw,  been  productive  of  most  injurious  effects — having  increased 
the  dependence  on  machinery  of  trade  and  transportation — hav- 
ing  produced  a  belief  that  the  more  widely  men  were  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  greater  the  distance  to  be  travelled  over, 
the  greater  was  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  commerce — having 
fostered  the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  people  —  having  caused  am 
improper  division  of  the  population  —  and  having  tended  greatly 
to  promote  the  creation  of  large  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  had  labor  alone  to  sell.  Such,  as  he  told  his  countrymen, 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  system ;  but  it  needed  a 
further  experience  of  twenty  years  for  proving  that  such  was  cer- 
tainly the  case,  and  for  giving  occasion  to  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery that  although  the  demand  for  labor  had  become  more 
steady  as  population  had  increased,  and  as  men  had  more  and 
more,  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  to  those  of  George  III., 
acquired  wealth,  and  with  its  acquisition  had  obtained  increased 
facility  of  combination  ;  now,  having  in  the  last  half  century  ac- 
quired an  extraordinary  increase  of  power — having  began  to  util- 
ize the  great  deposits  of  coal,  and  of  iron  and  copper  ores — having 
learned  to  command  the  wonderful  force  of  steam — having  learned 
to  apply  it  to  the  conversion  of  wool  into  cloth — ^having  obtained 
a  great  increase  of  wealth — having  greatly  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  faculties  of  man,  and  the  latent  powers  of  the 
earth — and  having  thus  produced  a  vast  increase  in  the  move- 

*  Edinburgh  Review^  October,  1849:  article,  Unsound  Social  PhUo$«fk$. 
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ment  of  society  —  the  demand  for  labor  must  become  more  un- 
steadj,  and  panperism  most  increase,  in  virtne  of  a  great  nataral 
law,  by  which  it  had  been  provided  that  the  more  efficient  the 
machinery  of  cnltivation,  the  less  most  be  the  retnm  to  the  labor 
employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  earth. 

This  was  a  remarkable  discovery,  certainly ;  but,  happily,  it 
was  a  discovery  of  a  fact  that  never  had  existed,  and  never  can 
exist.  The  treasures  of  nature  are  boundless  in  extent ;  and  they 
wait  only  for  man  to  claim  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
theory  was  precisely  the  one  that  was  needed  for  the  prevention 
of  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  remedial  measures  proposed  by 
Adam  Smith.  Proving,  as  it  professed  to  do,  that  pauperism 
existed  in  obedience  t6  the  laws  of  God — ^that  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  ''was  just  so  much  as,"  and  no  more  than,  "was  necessary 
to  enable  the  laborers,  one  with  another ^  to  subsist  and  perpetuate 
their  race,  without  increase  or  diminution"  —  that  inequality  of 
condition  existed  in  obedience  to  divine  laws — that  the  rich  and 
powerful  had  therefore  only  rights  to  exercise,  and  not  duties  to 
perform  —  it  proved,  too,  that  they  could  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously "eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,"  though  surrounded  by 
poverty,  wretchedness,  disease,  and  death  —  solacing  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  poor  had  their  fate  in  their  own  hands, 
and  that  if  they  failed  to  exercise  the  "moral  restraint"  which 
should  lead  to  abstinence  from  that  regular  association  of  the 
sexes  which  causes  reproduction  of  the  species,  the  fault  was 
their  own,  and  upon  them  must  justly  fall  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression. 

§  4.  The  system  which  looked  exclusively  to  foreign  trade  was, 
therefore,  not  only  maintained  in  full,  but  with  each  successive 
year  was  more  extensively  carried  out.  Prom  the  days  of  Mr. 
Mai  thus  to  our  own,  the  temple  of  Janus  has  rarely,  even  if  ever, 
been  closed,  in  testimony  of  the  existence  of  peace  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  war  in  which  Britain  was  then  engaged  was 
followed  by  one  with  this  country,  since  the  close  of  which  there 
have  been  wars  for  the  annexation  of  Scinde  and  Affghanistan — ^for 
the  conquest  of  Ava  and  the  Punjab — for  the  maintenance  of  the 
opium  trade  —  for  the  extension  of  power  in  South  Africa  —  for 
the  development  of  new  avenues  for  trade  throughout  the  Torkisb 
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Empire  —  and  others  —  all  looking  to  the  one  great  object  of 
cheapening  the  raw  prodncta  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  cheapening 
the  labors  of  the  men  by  whom' the  earth  was  being  tilled. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
the  nnion  with  Ireland  was  perfected,  and  her  manofactores  were 
annihilated.  For  its  accomplishment,  the  people  of  India  were  re- 
quired to  receive  the  cotton  goods  of  England  firee  of  daty,  while 
deprived  of  the  power  to  purchase  more  efficient  machinery  from 
abroad,  and  taxed  to  an  unheard-of  extent  for  the  use  of  that 
which  they  already  possessed.  For  its  accomplishment,  Gibraltar 
has  been  maintained  as  a  smuggling  dep6t  for  Spain ;  while  Heli- 
goland, the  Ionian  Islands,  and  numerous  other  colonies,  have 
been  used  for  smuggling  goods  into  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries — the  smuggler  being  now  regarded  as  "the 
great  reformer  of  the  age. "  For  its  accomplishment,  it  has  been 
required  that  there  should  be  combinations  among  masters  for 
keeping  down  the  price  of  labor — for  limiting  the  hours  in  which 
machinery  should  be  run,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  rise  of 
raw  materials — and  for  discouraging  the  growth  of  manu&ctures 
in  other  countries.  That  all  of  these  are  acts  of  war,  and  that 
they  are  properly  so  to  be  regarded,  will  be  seen  on  a  perusal  of 
the  following  extract  from  an  oflScial  document  recently  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — * 

"  The  laboring  classes  generally,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are 
very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted 
for  their  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which  their 
employers  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times,  in  order  to  destroy 
foreign  competition,  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  o/ foreign 
markets.  Authentic  instances  are  well  known  of  employers  hav- 
ing in  such  times  carried  on  their  works  at  a  loss  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encou- 
rage the  combinations  to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  pro- 
duce strikes  were  to  be  successful  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great 
accumulations  of  capital  could  no  longer  be  made  which  enable  a 
few  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign 

*  Report  of  the  Commistioner  appointed  to  Examine  into  the  State  of  the 
Population  of  tke  Mining  DietricU.  1854. 
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merce  among  the  Irish  people.  Labor,  another  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  manofactare,  having,  therefore,  fallen  faster  than  food,  the 
panperism  of  England  had  so  rapidly  increased  that  no  less  than 
one-ninth  of  the  population  had  become  recipients  of  aid  from  the 
pablic  purse ;  and  the  poor-tax  had  risen  in  thirty  years  from  five 
to  nearly  nine  millions  of  pounds,  while  the  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen  nearly  forty  per  cent.  Food  was  low,  but  wages  were  so 
very  low  that  the  laborer  could  not  purchase.  Labor  was  low, 
but  food  was  so  cheap  that  the  farmer  was  unable  to  pay  rent  and 
wages.  Thus  did  both  the  land-owner  and  the  laborer  of  England 
suffer  from  the  want  of  that  circulation  of  men  and  things  through- 
out Ireland  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  in 
the  latter  of  a  system  under  which  every  man  would  have  been 
enabled  to  sell  his  own  labor,  and  to  become  a  purchaser  of  that 
of  his  neighbors,  their  wives  and  children — a  system  under  which 
Irish  commerce  could  have  grown. 

The  manufacturing  population,  however,  it  might  be  supposed, 
.had  gained  by  the  cheaper  food.  On  the  contrary,  they  suffered, 
because  the  decline  of  wages  in  other  pursuits  was  accompanied 
by  a  diminution  in  the  power  to  purchase  cloth  —  and  with  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  food,  the  farmer  had  become  unable  to  pur- 
chase machinery  of  cultivation.  All  thus  suffered  alike.  The 
destruction  of  the  home  market  for  food  and  labor  in  Ireland, 
consequent  upon  the  annihilation  of  her  commerce,  had  produced 
the  same  effect  in  England. — The  great  manufacturer  may,  per- 
haps, have  profited.  On  the  contrary,  his  market  in  England 
had  been  lessened,  while  that  of  Ireland  had  almost  totally  failed 
— and  thus  had  a  nation  been  almost  annihilated  with  no  profit  to 
those  who  had  done  the  work ;  but,  with  the  most  serious  loss  to 
all,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  and  of  mo- 
rals had  been  greatly  reduced ;  that  the  disease  of  over-popula- 
tion had  far  more  widely  spread  ;  and  that  the  gulf  dividing  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  English  society  had  greatly  widened. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found  stronger  evidence  of 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  carrying  out,  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  the  strictest  observance  of  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  Christianity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection between  England  and  Ireland  in  the  present  century. 
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to  the  people  of  Eogland.  Were  that  so,  it  would  establish  tiie 
lamentable  fact  that  war  could  be  profitable  —  that  nations  and 
indlTidaals  could  permanently  thrive  by  the  commission  of  acts 
of  injostice — and  that,  such  being  the  divine  law,  commnnities  were 
warranted  in  so  exercising  their  power  as  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  civilization  where  it  did  not  as  yet  exist,  and  to  annihilate  it 
where  it  did.  Happily,  there  exists  no  snch  law.  NaUons  can 
permanently  pr6sper  only  as  they  obey  the  golden  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  when  they  fail  to  do  so,  Nemesis  never  fails  to  claim 
her  rights.  That  she  has  done  so  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the 
paaperism  of  England  is  due  to  failure  in  this  respect^  the  reader 
may,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  after  a  brief  examination  of  the  effect 
of  the  system  upon  her  own  laborers,  whether  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  factory,  or  of  the  field. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  gradually  declined  from  the  date 
of  the  Union  in  1801.  As  they  ceased  to  demand  the  services  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  latter  were  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  field ;  and  thus  was  the  production  of  food  increased) 
while  the  home  consumption  diminished.  The  exports,  conse- 
quently, rose  from  300,000  quarters  in  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  2,500,000  thirty  years  later — causing  the  price  in  England 
to  fall  from  an  average  of  £4  per  quarter  in  the  years  from  1816 
to  1820,  to  one  of  £2  12s  in  those  from  1821  to  1835.  At  first 
sight,  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  food  might  seem  to  be  an 
advantage,  but,  unfortunately  and  necessarily,  it  was  accompanied 
by  still  greater  cheapness  of  labor — it  being  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  system  which  looks  to  the  cheapening  of  raw  materials 
that  it  lessens  the  demand  for  human  service.  At  the  moment  when 
corn  was  so  cheap,  millions  of  Irish  people  were  totally  idle,  and 
seeking  anxiously,  yet  vainly,  for  employment  at  sixpence  a  day, 
without  clothing,  or  even  food.  As  a  consequence  of  this.  Great 
Britain  was,  says  one  of  the  British  journals,*  "  flooded  with 
crowds  of  half-clad,  half-civilized  Celts,  reducing  the  standard  of 
living"  among  English  laborers,  and  furnishing  that  ''abundant 
supply  of  cheap  labor"  to  which,  says  the  Times,  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  all  her  "  great  works. "  Man  had,  to  quote  again  the 
words  of  that  journal,  "become  a  drug,  and  population  a  nai- 
sancej"  and  had  so  become,  because  of  the  annihilation  of  com- 
*  North  Britith  Review,  November,  1862. 
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merce  among  the  Irish  people.  Labor,  another  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  manofactare,  having,  therefore,  fallen  faster  than  food,  the 
panperism  of  England  had  so  rapidly  increased  that  no  less  than 
one-ninth  of  the  population  had  become  recipients  of  aid  from  the 
public  purse ;  and  the  poor-tax  had  risen  in  thirty  years  from  five 
to  nearly  nine  millions  of  pounds,  while  the  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen  nearly  forty  per  cent.  Food  was  low,  but  wages  were  so 
Tery  low  that  the  laborer  could  not  purchase.  Labor  was  low, 
but  food  was  so  cheap  that  the  farmer  was  unable  to  pay  rent  and 
wages.  Thus  did  both  the  land-owner  and  the  laborer  of  England 
suffer  from  the  want  of  that  circulation  of  men  and  things  through- 
out Ireland  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  in 
the  latter  of  a  system  under  which  every  man  would  have  been 
enabled  to  sell  his  own  labor,  and  to  become  a  purchaser  of  that 
of  his  neighbors,  their  wives  and  children — a  system  under  which 
Irish  commerce  could  have  grown. 

The  manufacturing  population,  however,  it  might  be  supposed, 
.had  gained  by  the  cheaper  food.  On  the  contrary,  they  suffered, 
because  the  decline  of  wages  in  other  pursuits  was  accompanied 
by  a  diminution  in  the  power  to  purchase  cloth  —  and  with  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  food,  the  farmer  had  become  unable  to  pur- 
chase machinery  of  cultivation.  All  thus  suffered  alike.  The 
destruction  of  the  home  market  for  food  and  labor  in  Ireland, 
consequent  upon  the  annihilation  of  her  commerce,  had  produced 
the  same  effect  in  England. — The  great  manufacturer  may,  per- 
haps, have  profited.  On  the  contrary,  his  market  in  England 
had  been  lessened,  while  that  of  Ireland  had  almost  totally  failed 
— and  thus  had  a  nation  been  almost  annihilated  \iith  no  profit  to 
those  who  had  done  the  work ;  but,  with  the  most  serious  loss  to 
all,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  an  J  of  mo- 
rals had  been  greatly  reduced  ;  that  the  disease  of  over-popula- 
tion had  far  more  widely  spread  ;  and  that  the  gulf  dividing  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  English  society  had  greatly  widened. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found  stronger  evidence  of 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  carrying  out,  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  the  strictest  observance  of  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  Christianity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection between  England  and  Ireland  in  the  present  century. 
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§  6.  The  power  to  purchase  the  labor  of  others  is  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  existence  of  the  power  to  sell  our  own  labor. 
The  power  to  purchase  things  is  dependent  upon  the  power  to 
produce  things  with  which  to  purchase.  The  man  who  cannot 
sell  his  own  labor  cannot  buy  that  of  others ;  nor  can  the  man 
who  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  produce  things  purchase  the 
things  produced  by  others.  In  annihilating  the  power  of  associa- 
tion among  the  Irish  people,  the  manufacturers  of  England  anni- 
hilated the  power  to  purchase  the  products  of  English  looms  — 
the  land-holders  annihilated  the  power  to  consume  the  products 
of  the  earth — the  laborers  annihilated  the  power  to  consume  Irish 
labor — and  the  society  of  Britain  annihilated  the  motion  of  society 
—  or  commerce  —  of  Ireland ;  the  consequences  of  all  of  which 
were  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  land  and  labor  of  England  herself 
declined  in  value  and  in  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes 
dependent  upon  their  powers  of  appropriation. 

It  might,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  other  markets  which 
had  been  acquired  were  of  a  character  to  make  some  amends  for 
the  losses  by  English  land  and  labor  resulting  from  the  steady 
pursuit  of  a  policy  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  enlightened  views 
of  Dr.  Smith ;  and  we  will,  therefore,  turn  to  the  trade  with  the 
hundred  millions  of  the  people  of  India.  The  export  of  cotton 
yarn  and  cloth  to  that  country  did  not  then  amount  to  70,000,000 
of  pounds,  nor  did  the  import  of  raw  cotton  amount  to  200,000 
bales,  of  400  pounds  each  ;  and  yet  this  constituted  the  only  item 
of  the  trade  with  that  country  that  was  of  any  essential  import- 
ance ;  or  that  was  materially  dependent  upon"  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  above  described.  The  quantity  of  cotton  now  con- 
verted into  cloth  in  the  little  town  of  Lowell,  with  its  thirteen 
thousand  operatives,  being  40,000,000  of  pounds,  it  follows,  thai 
two  such  little  places  would  perform  all  the  labor  required  for  the 
whole  trade  for  which  England  is  indebted  to  the  destruction  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  and  commerce  of  India  —  a  measure 
attended  with  the  production  of  an  amount  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion ''unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  commerce.'^ 

For  its  accomplishment,  it  was  needed  that  English  children  of 
the  most  tender  age  should  be  kept  employed  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  per  day — that  they  should  apply  the  Sunday  morning  hours 
to  the  cleaning  of  the  machinery — and  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
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dren  slionld  be  brutified  to  an  extent  that  can  be  imagined  only  bj 
those  who  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  commissions  that  have 
at  Tarious  times  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
some  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  system.*  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  over-population  —  which  is 
the  theory  of  centralization,  slavery,  and  death  —  had  its  origin 
in  the  country  which  originated  such  a  policy  ? 

The  student  of  Indian  history  is  shocked  when  he  reads  the 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  closing,  as  it  did,  with 
the  plunder  of  Delhi,  the  destruction  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
massacre  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  —  and  yet,  how 
utterly  insignificant  was  the  loss  thus  caused,  compared  with  that 
which  has  resulted  from  the  annihilation  of  a  manufacture  that, 
but  half  a  century  since,  gave  employment  to  the  people  of 
"  whole  provinces'^ — one,  the  account  of  whose  progress  included 
'*no  less  than  a  description  of  the  lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan"  !  Utterly  insignificant  was  it  when  compared  with  the 

*  **  The  crowd  of  low  pot-houses  in  our  manafacturiDg  districts  is  a  sad 
and  singular  spectacle.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  street  and  alley  of 
the  towns,  and  in  almost  every  lane  and  turning  of  the  more  rural  Tillages 
of  those  districts,  if  any  of  those  villages  can  be  called  rural. 

•*  The  habit  of  drunkenness  pervades  the  masses  of  the  operatives  to  aa 
extent  never  before  known  in  our  country. 

In  a  great  number  of  these  taverns  and  pot-houses  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  prostitutes  are  kept  for  the  express  purpose  of  enticing  the  opera- 
tives to  frequent  them,  thus  rendering  them  doubly  immoral  and  pernicious. 
I  have  been  assured  in  Lancashire,  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  one  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  and  that,  too,  about  third-rate  in  point  of  size  and 
popuUtion,  there  arc  tixty  taverns  where  prostitutes  are  kept  by  the  tavern 
hkndlords,  inr  order  to  entice  customers  into  them.  Their  demoralizing  influ- 
ence upon  the  population  cannot  be  exaggerated;  and  yet  these  are  almost  the 
only  resorts  which  the  operatives  have,  when  seeking  amusement  or  relaxa- 
tion. 

In  those  taverns  where  prostitutes  are  not  actually  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  enticing  customers,  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  evenings,  at  the 
time  the  workmen  go  there  to  drink.  In  London  and  in  Lancashire  the  gin- 
palaces  are  the  regular  rendezvous  for  the  abandoned  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
places  where  the  lowest  grade  of  woraen-of-the-town  resort  to  find  customers. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  young  men,  who  once  begin  to  meet  their  friends  at 
these  places,  cannot  long  escape  the  moral  degradation  of  these  hot-houses 
of  vice. 

**The  singular  and  remarkable  difference  between  the  respective  condition 
of  the  peasants  and  operatives  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  those  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  singular 
difference  between  their  respective  social  condition. 

**  The  village  inn  in  Germany  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  place  to  the  vil- 
lage inn  in  England.  It  is  intended  and  used  less  for  mere  drinking  than  as 
a  place  for  meeting  and  conversation:  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  villagers*  club." 
—  Kat  :  Social  Condition  of  the  People  of  England  and  of  Europe,  toL  i.  p.  2S2. 
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daily  and  hourly  waste  of  capital  now  resulting  from  a  total  ab- 
sence of  demand  for  the  exertion  of  physical  or  mental  capacity — 
with  the  decline  and  death  of  commerce  —  the  ruin  of  Dacca  and 
other  famous  and  flourishing  cities  —  the  abandonment  of  rich 
lands  —  the  unceasing  exhaustion  of  the  soil  —  the  resolution  of 
society  into  a  body  of  grasping  money-lenders  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wretched  cultivators  on  the  other  —  and  the  inauguration  of 
famine  and  pestilence  as  the  chronic  diseases  of  a  people  inferior 
to  none  in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  embracing  a  tenth 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  The  booty  obtained  by  Nadir 
was  estimated  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  yet,  large 
as  was  its  amount,  very  far  greater  is  that  annual  too:  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  Hindostan  by  a  system  that — by  forbidding 
association — by  forbidding  combination  of  effort  —  by  forbidding 
the  development  of  the  human  faculties  —  and  by  forbidding  the 
existence  of  that  commerce  by  help  of  which  alone  capital  is  accu- 
mulated —  converts  the  whole  body  oi  the  people  of  that  great 
country  into  candidates  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  advancement.  Greatly  superior  as  is 
the  loss  inflicted,  as  greatly  inferior  is  the  gain  to  those  by  whom 
the  loss  is  caused.  Nadir  did  obtain  an  enormous  amount  of 
plunder,  but  the  English  people  have  gained  nothing  but  the  pri- 
vilege of  employing  themselves  as  transporters,  spinners,  and  wea- 
vers of  a  trivial  quantity  of  cotton ;  a  privilege  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
abroad,  and  the  establishment  at  home  of  the  doctrine  proclaimed 
'by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1825,  that  'Uo  enable  capital  to  obtain  a 
fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labor  must  be  kept  down or,  in 
other  words,  that  to  enable  trade  to  thrive,  men  must  be  enslaved. 
The  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  by  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary Erostratus,  animated  thereto,  as  he  was,  by  a  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  his  existence,  will  probably  appear 
to  future  ages  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  highest  wisdom,  when 
'Compared  with  the  annihilation  of  commerce  throughout  immense 
communities  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  prosperity  to  any  single 
one  was  to  be  obtained  under  a  system  like  that  denounced  by  Dr. 
Smith  —  looking  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  all  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  labor  included,  at  low  prices,  Pud  the 
-Bale  of  cloth  at  high  ones. 
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Turning  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Portugal,  and  to  Turkey,  we 
meet  everywhere,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  the  same  result 
—  the  power  to  purchase  the  products  of  English  labor  having 
perished  with  the  loss  of  the  power  to  sell  their  own.  All  of 
those  countries  are  paralyzed.  In 'all,  circulation  has  so  far 
ceased,  that  they  more  resemble  dead  than  living  bodies ;  and 
England  now  presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation 
possessing,  more  than  any  other,  the  power  to  render  service  to 
mankind,  yet  surrounded  by  colonies  and  allies,  all  of  whom  are 
slowly,  but  certainly,  passing  towards  entire  inanition  —  while 
she,  herself,  is  exhausting  her  energies  in  the  ceaseless  effort  to 
extend  throughout  the  world  the  system  by  means  of  which  they 
have  been  so  much  reduced. 

§7.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  prices  of  all  the  rude 
products  of  the  earth  tend  to  rise,  and  for  the  reason,  that  as 
population  increases,  as  the  power  of  association  becomes  more 
complete,  as  individuality  is  more  and  more  developed,  and  as 
circulation  becomes  more  rapid,  the  men  engaged  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  earth  are  enabled  more  readily  to  maintain 
commerce  with  each  other.  In  one  country,  silver  or  gold  is 
mined ;  in  another,  com,  or  cotton,  is  raised ;  and  in  a  third, 
coal,  iron,  and  other  ores,  are  extracted  from  the  earth ;  but,  in 
their  rude  state,  none  of  these  can  readily  be  transported.  The 
gold-miner  needs  clothing,  paper,  books,  and  iron  instruments  — 
but  he  has  no  use  for  wool,  rags,  or  iron  ore ;  and  until  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  latter  obtain  the  means  of  diminishing  the  bulk  of 
their  commodities — compressing  the  rags  and  the  food  into  paper 
— the  wool  and  the  food  into  cloth — or  the  food  and  the  ore  into 
instruments  useful  for  the  miner  —  there  can  be  no  direct  inter- 
course between  them. 

That  such  intercourse  may  exist,  it  is,  then,  indispensable  that 
employments  become  diversified — the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  com  taking  their  places  by  each  other's  side,  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  so  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Smith.  As  that  idea  is 
more  and  more  fully  carried  out,  commerce  between  the  producers 
of  com  and  wool  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gold  on  the  other,  be- 
comes more  and  more  direct  —  the  necessary  result  of  constant 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for  changing  the 
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places,  or  the  forms,  of  the  rude  products  of  the  earth.  "With 
every  dimiuution  in  the  obstacles  to  direct  commerce,  thus  pro- 
duced, the  prices  of  tslw  materials  and  of  finished  commodities 
approximate  more  nearly  to  each  other — ^those  of  the  former  tend- ' 
ing  steadily  to  rise,  while  the  others  tend  as  steadily  to  fall ;  and 
thus,  while  one  obtains  more  cloth  for  his  gold,  another  obtains 
more  gold  for  his  food  and  his  wool  —  all,  therefore,  profiting  by 
that  increase  in  the  power  to  command  the  services  of  nature 
which  constitutes  wealth. 

That  the  facts  are  so,  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who  study  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  throughout 
our  Western  States ;  or,  the  yet  greater  changes  resulting  from 
the  creation  of  local  centres  of  exchange,  at  which  hay,  potatoes, 
turnips,  or  other  of  the  most  bulky  articles,  are  converted  into 
cloth,  or  iron  —  the  former  rising  in  price  as  regularly  as  the 
latter  decline ;  as  is  shown  in  the  fact  before  referred  to,  that, 
whereas,  thirty  years  since,  fifteen  tons  of  wheat  were  required,  in 
Ohio,  to  pay  for  a  ton  of  iron,  a  similar  quantity  may  now  be  had 
in  exchange  for  two,  or,  at  most,  three,  tons.  In  England,  in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1750,  the  power  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  com- 
mand gold  in  exchange  was  only,  as  has  been  seen,  2l8.  Zd, ; 
whereas,  twenty  years  later,  that  power  had  become  twice  as 
great,  because  of  the  growing  facility  of  intercourse  with  the 
gold-producing  countries,  consequent  upon  an  increased  control 
of  the  powerful  forces  of  nature  in  the  various  processes  required 
for  changing  the  places,  or  the  forms,  of  matter.  The  value  of 
man  steadily  increased,  for  he  could  command  more  gold,  more 
food,  and  more  cloth  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  eflFort.  The 
value  of  gold,  in  England,  declined,  because  it  would  command 
less  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  —  food,  wool,  and  labor. 
To  the  gold-producer  the  lUiliiy  of  his  commodity  Increased, 
because  it  would  command  in  exchange  a  larger  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  commodities  required  for  his  consumption. 

Approximation  in  the  prices  of  raiv  materials  and  finished 
commodities  is  the  one  essential  characteristic  of  civilization  — 
it  being  the  manifestation  of  a  diminution  of  the  obstacles  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  association,  and  impeding  the  growth  of  com- 
merce. As  the  mill  comes  nearer  to  the  farm,  there  is  a  constant 
•       increase  in  the  proportion  borne  by  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
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to  that  of  a  barrel  of  flour ;  and  that  proportion  still  farther  in- 
creases as  improTements  are  effected  in  the  machinery  of  the  mill 
itself.  As  the  processes  of  conrerting  hides  are  improved,  the 
prices  of  leather,  and  of  all  commodities  in  the  making  of  which 
it  is  required,  tend  steadily  downward ;  but  that  of  hides  so  stead- 
ily advances,  that  whereas,  when  certain  kinds  of  leather  sold  for 
twenty  cents,  hides  were  worth  but  five  cents  a  pound,  now,  when 
the  same  leather  sells  for  fourteen  cents,  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  seven.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  rags  have  increased 
in  price  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  while  paper  has  fallen  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent. ;  and  whereas,  it  then  required  six  pounds  of 
the  one  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  the  other,  the  same  may  now  be 
obtained  for  less  than  three  pounds.  Five-and-twenty  years  since, 
raw  silk  was  low  in  price,  and  silk  goods  were  high ;  but  since 
then,  the  first  has  advanced  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  last  has  so 
greatly  declined,  that  silks  have  largely  taken  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  cotton.  The  saw-mill  lowers  the  price  of  planks ; 
and  the  planing-machine  does  the  same  by  that  of  doors  and  win- 
dow-frames ;  but  they  increase  the  price  of  timber,  and  the  farmer 
of  the  West  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  the  trees  that  before  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  destroyed.  Look  where  he  may,  the  reader  will 
see  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  price  of  raw  material 
of  every  kind — land,  labor,  cotton,  wool,  or  com  —  tends  to  rise 
with  every  increase  in  the  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  men  em- 
ployed in  producing  gold  and  silver.  Everywhere  around,  he  will 
find  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  as  population 
grows,  as  the  power  of  association  increases,  as  the  faculties  of 
man  are  more  and  more  developed,  and  as  wealth  augments,  the 
rude  products  of  the  earth  tend  to  increase  in  their  power  to  com- 
mand the  precious  metals  in  exchange,  while  finished  commodities 
tend  as  steadily  to  decline  —  thus  enabling  all,  whether  producers 
of  com  or  gold,  wool  or  silver,  to  profit  by,  and  to  rejoice  in,  the 
constantly  increasing  power  of  their  foJlow-men  to  command  the 
services  of  nature.  Among  communities,  as  among  individuals, 
the  harmony  of  all  real  and  permanent  interests  is  perfect. 

The  British  system  looks,  however,  in  a  direction  exactly  oppo- 
site to  this — being  based  upon  the  idea  of  cheapening  all  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  labor  included.  Examine  it  where  we 
may,  we  find  it  promoting  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
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wooly  sugar,  and  corn,  while  limiting  the  commerce  between  the 
producent  of  those  commodities  and  the  consumers  of  doth  and 
iron,  by  requiring  the  whole  to  pass  through  the  narrow  strait 
afforded  by  ships  and  distant  mills  —  and  thus  augmenting  the 
obstacles  that  intervene  between  the  growers  of  com  and  cotton 
and  the  miners  of  silver  and  of  gold.  So  long  as  the  people  of 
India  converted  their  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  into  cloth,  they  could 
maintain  direct  commerce  with  the  producers  of  the  precious 
metals;  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  exchanges  were  in  their 
favor  with  every  part  of  the  earth,  with  constant  tendency  to  rise 
in  the  price  of  raw  materials  of  every  kind.  Since  the  prostration 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  conmierce 
has  increased — the  flow  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  outward 
instead  of  inward  —  and  cotton  has  fallen  to  three  halfpence  a 
pound ;  while  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cotton  cloth  has  so  largely 
increased,  that  its  consumption  does  not  probably  exceed  a  single 
pound  per  head.  So  has  it  been  in  Ireland,  Jamaica,  Portugal, 
and  Turkey  —  in  all  of  which  the  obstacles  to  commerce  have 
increased,  with  corresponding  decline  in  the  price  of  labor  and  of 
raw  materials  of  every  kind ;  and  thai  decline  has  been  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  Hie  increase  in  the  facilities  for  reaching  the 
great  central  market,  A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  the  brown 
sugar  of  India  would  command  in  the  market  of  England  from 
20s.  to  308.  per  hundredweight,  whereas  it  will  now  commonly 
exchange  for  only  158.  or  20s.  Forty  years  since,  the  cotton  of 
Carolina  commanded  money  in  England  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pence  a  pound ;  whereas  it  now  fluctuates  between  four  and  seven 
pence — and  for  the  reason  that  the  obstacles  to  direct  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large  increase,  when  they  should  as  regularly 
diminish.  Forty  years  since,  flour  was  exported  from  this  coun- 
try at  eight  dollars  a  barrel ;  whereas,  in  the  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  had 
fallen  to  little  more  than  h^lf  that  price  —  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
standing  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  that  had 
resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  Califomian  mines. 

§  8.  The  reader  may  perhaps  understand  the  working  of  the 
system  above  described  after  an  cxumiuationof  the  following  com 
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paratiye  prices  of  commodities  that  the  people  of  England  hare  to 
Bell,  and  those  that  they  need  to  buy : — 

1815.  1852. 


Those  thej  Bell  i 

Bar  iroD,  per  ton  £13    &t.  Od.    £9   Os,  Od. 

Tin,  percwt   7   0    0    6   2  0 

Copper,  "    6   6    0    6  10  0 

Lead,    **    16    6    14  0 

Those  they  bny  are- 
Cotton,  per  lb   0   1    6    0   0  6 

Sugar,  per  cwt   8   0    0    1    0  0 

While  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  produce  have  fallen  to 
.  one-third  of  the  prices  of  1815,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  the 
commodities  that  they  supply  to  the  world,  have  declined  bat 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  more  difficult  to  exhibit  the 
changes  of  woven  goods;  but  that  the  planters  are  constantly 
giving  more  cotton  for  less  cloth,  will  be  seen  on  an  examination 
of  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  recent  years,  in  which  the 
crop  was  large,  as  compared  with  the  course  of  things  a  few  years 
previously  :  From  1830  to  1835,  the  price  of  cotton  here  was  about 
eleven  cents,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  about  what  it  would 
yield  in  England,  free  of  freight  and  charges.  In  those  years 
our  average  export  was  320,000,000  of  pounds,  yielding  about 
$35,000,000  ;  and  the  average  price  of  cotton  cloth,  per  piece  of 
24  yards,  weighing  5  pounds  12  ounces,  was  7s.  lOd.,  ($1.88,)  and 
that  of  iron,  £6  10s.,  ($31.20.)  Our  exports  would  therefore 
have  produced,  delivered  in  Liverpool,  18,500,000  pieces  of  cloth, 
or  about  1,100,000  tons  of  iron.  In  1845  and  1846,  the  average 
price  here  was  six  and  a  half  cents,  making  the  product  of  a  simi- 
lar quantity,  $20,000,000.  The  price  of  cloth  having  been  68.  6}(f., 
($1.57^,)  and  that  of  iron,  £10,  ($48,)  the  result  was,  that  the 
planters  could  have,  for  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  cotton,  about 
12,500,000  pieces  of  cloth,  or  about  420,000  tons  of  iron,  also 
delivered  in  Liverpool.  Dividing  the  return  between  the  two 
commodities,  it  stands  thus  : — 

Average  from  1^30  to  1835.  ISA5-6.  horn. 

aoth,  pieces   9,250,000    6,250,000    3,000,000 

And  iron,  tons   550,000    210,000    840,000 

The  labor  required  for  converting  cotton  into  cloth  had  beea 
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greatly  diminished,  and  yet  the  proportion  retained  by  the  mann- 
factorers  had  greatly  increased,  as  will  now  be  shown : — 


In  the  first  period,  the  planter  had  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  his 
cotton  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  cloth,  but  in  the  second, 
only  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  grist-miller  gives  the  farmer 
from  year  to  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  grain, 
and  thus  the  latter  participates  in  the  advantage  of  every  improve- 
ment. The  cotton-miller  gives  the  planter  from  year  to  year  a 
mailer  proportion  of  the  cloth  produced.  The  one  miller  comes  • 
daily  nearer  to  the  producer.  The  other  goes  daily  farther  from 
him,  because  he  is  himself  compelled  to  exhaust  his  land,  and  re- 
move from  year  to  year  further  from  his  market. 

How  this  operates  on  a  large  scale  will  now  be  seen  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  following  facts  : — 

The  declared  or  actual  value  of  exports  of  British  produce  and 
mannfactures  in  1815,  was   £51,632,971 

And  the  quantity*  of  foreign  merchandise  retained  for  con- 
snmption  in  that  year  was   £17,238,841 

This  shows,  of  course,  that  the  prices  of  the  raw  products  of 
the  earth  were  then  high  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  articles 
that  Great  Britain  had  to  sell. 

In  1849,  the  value  of  British  exports  was   £63,596,025 

And  the  quantity  of  foreign  merchandise  retained  for  con- 
sumption was  no  less  than   £80,312,717 

We  see  thus  that  while  the  value  of  exports  had  increased  only 
one-third,  the  produce  received  in  exchange  was  almost  five 
times  greater;  and  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  effect  of  that  un- 
limited competition  for  the  sale  in  England  of  the  raw  products 
of  the  world,  and  limited  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the 
manufactured  ones,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  system  to 
establish. 

*  The  returns  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  are  given  according  to  in 
official  value  established  more  than  a  century  since,  and  thus  the  sum  of  tht 
valoes  Ib  an  exact  measure  of  the  quantities  imported. 


Weight  of  Cotton  oaed. 

1880  to  1835        320,000,000  ... 

1845  and  1846..  320,000,000  ... 


Weight  of  Cotton  gfren 
to  th«  planten. 

...  110,000,000 

...  76,000,000   


Retained  by  Um 


210,000,000 
244,000,000 
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Look  where  we  may,  we  see  that  while,  under  a  natural  sys- 
tem, the  prices  of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth,  and  those  of 
finished  commodities,  tend  constantly  to  approximation — leaving 
a  diminished  proportion  for  the  parties  engaged  in  the  work  of 
transportation  and  conversion — directly  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
all  the  countries  subject  to  the  British  policy,  the  proportions  of 
Uiose  parties  tending  constantly  to  increase,  and  the  power  of  the 
producer  to  command  the  services  of  money  tending  as  constantly 
to  decrease.  The  lower  the  price  of  cloth,  and  the  higher  the 
price  of  food  and  cotton,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  towards 
freedom.  The  higher  that  of  cloth,  and  the  lower  those  of  food 
and  cotton,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  towards  slavery. 
The  British  system  tends  to  cheapen  the  raw  materials  of  cloth, 
and  to  enhance  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cloth  itself;  and  thus 
does  it  look  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  advancing 
civilization.  Retrograde  always,  and  everywhere,  the  facts  oc- 
curring under  it  could  be  explained  only  by  means  of  a  theory  of 
over-population,  by  help  of  which  the  ultimate  slavery  of  man 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  divine  law. 

§  9.  The  higher  the  price  of  raw  materials,  and  the  lower  the 
price  of  finished  commodities,  the  less  will  be  the  proportion  of 
the  total  product  of  labor  absorbed  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  transportation  and  conversion ;  and  the  less,  necessarily, 
will  be  the  proportion  borne  by  those  classes  to  the  mass  of  which 
society  is  composed.  The  nearer  the  mill  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
more  perfect  its  machinery,  the  more  nearly  will  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour  approximate  to  each  other — and  the  smaller  ^ill  be  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  labor  required  for  carrying  the  raw  pro- 
duct to  the  mill,  for  converting  it  into  flour,  and  for  carrying  the 
flour  back  again  to  his  home,  to  that  which  had  been  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land  required  for  the  production  of  the  wheat 
itself.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  the  proportion 
of  the  labor  of  man  given  to  augmenting  the  quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts should  be  a  constantly  increasing  one,  and  that  given  to 
changing  them  in  place,  or  in  form,  a  constantly  decreasing  one. 

Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  effect  produced  by 
the  system  which  looks  to  the  building  up  of  trade  upon  the  ruins 
of  commerce.  The  men  of  India  who  raised  cotton  and  rice  could 
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fonnerljr  exchange  directly  with  their  neighbors  who  converted 
it  into  cloth ;  and  all  could  give  the  wJiole  of  their  time  to  the 
work  of  producing  wool  and  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  cloth  on 
the  other.  Now,  all  are  obliged  to  send,  or  carry,  their  rice  and 
their  wool  to  a  place  fifteen  thousand  miles  distant,  and  to  do  this 
by  aid  of  oxen,  horses,  ships,  canal  boats,  and  other  machinery ; 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  labor  given  to 
transportation  and  conversion  has  largely  increased,  while  that 
given  to  production  has  as  constantly  decreased.  The  result  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  after  having  annihilated  the  Indian 
manufactures,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  now  supplied  to  Eng- 
land is  not  more  than  could  be  converted  in  a  little  town  con- 
taining twenty  thousand  operatives.  So  has  it  been  in  Ireland, 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  labor  was  required  to  be 
given  to  effecting  changes  in  the  place  of  things  and  people,  that 
little  remained  to  be  given  to  production,  and  the  market  for 
British  manufactures  proved  to  be  more  and  more  worthless  the 
more  perfectly  it  had  been  secured.*  So  has  it  proved  in  Ja- 
maica, Portugal,  and  Turkey,  in  which,  as  the  proportion  of 
labor  required  to  be  given  to  those  purposes  has  increased,  the 
consumption  of  British  manufactures  has  decreased.  The  pro- 
cess is  exhaustive ;  and  hence  the  constantly  increasing  necessity 
for  seeking  new  and  more  distant  markets,  with  daily  augmenting 
tendency  to  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  British  population 
given  to  the  carriage,  the  conversion,  and  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  distant  lands. 

That  this  effect  is  steadily  being  produced  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  furnished  by  the  several  recent  censuses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  : — 

♦  The  power  of  Ireland  to  pay  for  British  mannfactures  is  dependent  upon 
her  ability  to  fuminh  commodities  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  How  ai- 
tirely  insignificant  the  latter  has  become,  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  table 
of  exports  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1864: — 


Oxen,  number   180,786 

Calves     '*    6,281 

Sheep,    224.650 

Swine,     "    101,396 

Wheat,  quarters   76,496 


Oats,  quarters   1,662,917 

Bacon  and  hams,  cwts   630 

Beef  and  pork,  barrels   472 

Butter,  cwts   17,944 


From  the  value  of  this  trivial  export  was  to  be  deducted  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  absentee  owners  of  land,  and  to  the  goremmenli 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  should  remain  any  thing  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  for  articles  required  for  consumptioD. 
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1811    86-2    44-4    20-4    100 

1821    33-2    46-9   20-9    100 

1881    28-2    42  0    20-8    100 

1841    25  17   44-64    80  19   100 

We  have  here  a  gradaal  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
employed  in  aagmenting  the  quantity  of  things  requiring  to  be 
converted  or  exchanged,  until  from  -^j^  it  has  fallen  to  -^^^  and 
that  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years ;  and  the  change  thus  indi- 
cated is  hailed  by  British  economists  as  evidence  of  growing 
civilization  I  Directly  the  opposite  of  this,  however,  is  what  we 
had  a  right  to  look  for — the  power,  of  steam  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  man,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bands ;  and  all  the  force  thus  gained  having  been  given  to  the  work 
of  changing  the  places,  and  the  forms,  of  the  raw  products  of  the 
earth.  The  effect  should  have  been  that  of  setting  free  the  labors 
of  millions  of  men,  to  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  things  susceptible  of  being  converted  or  exchanged ; 
whereas,  so  far  the  reverse  has  it  been,  that  the  proportion  of 
people  engaged  in  the  works  of  transportation,  conversion,  and 
exchange  has  increased  from  to  —  and  that  in  only  thirty 
years.  The  more  that  nature  is  made  to  supersede  the  labor  of 
men  in  these  departments  of  employment,  the  larger  is  the  pro- 
portion of  their  labor  absorbed  by  them.  The  movement  here,  as 
everywhere,  is  a  retrograde  one ;  and,  being  so,  may,  perhaps, 
enable  us  to  account  for  the  invention  of  the  Ricardo-Malthusian 
theories. 

The  flour-mill  is  useless  unless  there  is  com  to  be  ground — and 
the  cotton-mill  is  idle  where  there  is  no  wool  to  be  spun  and 
woven.  The  less  the  labor  required  for  grinding  the  one,  or 
spinning  the  other,  the  less  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
number  of  mills,  unless  the  time  and  mind  thus  set  free  be  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  developing  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  raw  material  requiring  to  be  con- 
verted.    If  the  labor  that  is  economized  be  thus  applied, 

*  Embracing — I.  Capitalists,  bankers,  and  professional  and  other  educated 
men ;  II.  Laborers  employed  in  labor  not  agricultural ;  TIL  Male  serf  ants, 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  IV.  Navy,  army,  and  seamen  in  merchant ' 
•errice ;  V.  Persons  of  independent  income ;  Y L  Alms-people. 
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then  more  mills  will  be  needed ;  and  then  the  qoantitj  of  labor 
applied  to  the  work  of  conversion,  or  transportation,  may  advan- 
tageously  be  increased ;  bnt  not  otherwise.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  proportion  of  the  labor  given  to  conversion  increases  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  the  necessity  for  it ;  and  the 
proportion  given  to  production  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  machinery  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  things  pro- 
duced. There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  requiring  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  accompanied  by  as  con- 
stant a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  furnishing 
the  raw  material  to  be  used  by  those  who  need  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing. 

One-fburth  only  of  the  people  of  England  being  engaged  in 
increasing  the  quantities  of  things,  while  three-fourths  are  either 
entirely  unoccupied,  or  are  occupied  in  effecting  changes  in  their 
places,  in  their  forms,  or  in  their  ownership,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  major  part  of  the  things  produced  is  absorbed  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  place  of  production  to  that  of  consumption.  That 
such  is  really  the  case,  we  learn  from  a  leading  British  journal,* 
which  tells  its  readers  that  *'the  number  of  retail  traders  and 
shopkeepers  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  requirements  of 
society,  or  the  numbers  of  the  producing  classes.  There  are 
in  many  places,''  as  it  continues,  *'ten  shopkeepers  to  do  the 
work  which  one  would  suflBce  for — such  at  least  is  Mr.  MilPs 
estimate.  Now  these  men,  industrious  and  energetic  as  they  are, 
do  not  add  to  the  production,  and  therefore  not  to  the  wealth,  of 
the  community;  they  merely  distribute  what  others  produce. 
Nay  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  too  numerous,  do  they  dimi- 
nish the  wealth  of  the  community.  They  live,  it  is  true,  many 
of  them,  by  *  snatching  the  bread  out  of  each  other's  mouths 
but  still  they  do  live,  and  often  make  great  profits.  These  profits 
are  made,  it  is  obvious,  by  charging  a  per-centage  on  the  article 
they  sell.  If,  therefore,  there  are  two  of  these  retailers  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  community  when  one  would  suflSce  to  do  the  woii, 
the  articles  they  sell  must  cost  that  community  more  than  needs  to 
be  the  case,  and  so  far  the  country  is  impoverished  by  supporting 
an  '  unproductive  laborer'  too  many.  Any  one  who  ejcamines 
into  the  subject  is  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
♦  North  British  Review ^  November,  1862. 
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price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  any  article  goes  to  the  producer  or 
importer,  and  how  large  a  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  distributor.* 

We  have  here  the  real  difficulty  of  British  society,  and  the  source 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  the  extraordinary 
theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  system  tends  unnaturally  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  consumers,  and  to  cause  the  absorption  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  product  of  labor  on  its  passage  from  the 
field  in  which  it  is  produced,  to  the  mouth  that  needs  to  eat  it,  or 
the  back  that  needs  to  wear  it,  that  its  producer  finds  it  difficult 
to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life.  The  man  who  labors  in 
the  field  upon  land  yielding  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
receives  but  six  shillings,  or  the  price  of  a  single  bushel,  for  his 
week's  work ;  and  yet,  the  product  of  his  year's  labor  is  probably 
but  little  short  of  a  thousand  bushels.  His  share  is,  therefore, 
six,  eight,  or  ten,  per  cent.,  while  ninety,  or  more,  per  cent,  is 
absorbed  by  those  who  own  the  machinery  with  which  he  works 
— by  those  who  control  its  management — by  those  who  direct  the 
government,  those  who  carry  arms,  those  w^ho  live  in  almshouses 
—  and  those  who,  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  stand  between  the 
production  of  the  food  and  its  consumption. 

The  poor  man  of  the  west  of  Ireland  is  glad  to  get  five  pence 
for  a  pair  of  chickens  that  will  sell  in  London  for  as  many  shil- 
lings ;  and  thus  does  he  receive  eight  per  cent,  as  the  price  of  his 
labor — the  remaining  ninety-two  per  cent,  being  absorbed  by  the 
class  of  middlemen,  f    When,  however,  he  desires  to  invest  the 

*  **  I  think  any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  inquire,  in  particular  cases, 
what  portion  of  the  price  paid  at  a  shop  for  an  article  really  goes  to  the  per* 
son  who  made  it,  must  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  small  it  is.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  consider  the  cause  of  this."  ♦  ♦  *  "It 
does  not  arise  from  the  extravagant  remuneration  of  capital.  I  think  it  pro- 
ceeds from  two  causes :  one  of  them  is,  the  very  great,  I  may  say  the  extra- 
vagant, portion  of  the  tchole  produce  of  the  eommunity  which  now  goe*  to  the  mer% 
diitributors ;  the  immense  amount  that  is  taken  up  by  the  different  classes 
of  dealers,  and  especially  by  retailers.  Competition  has,  no  doubt,  some 
tendency  to  reduce  this  rate  of  remuneration;  still,  I  am  afraid  that,  in  most 
cases,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  competition  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fees  of  professional  people,  rather  to  divide  the  amount  among  a  larger 
number,  and  so  diminish  the  share  of  each,  than  to  lower  the  scale  of  what 
is  obtained  by  the  class  generally."  ♦  ♦  *  "If  the'business 
of  distribution,  which  now  employs,  taking  the  different  classes  of  dealers 
and  their  families,  perhaps  more  than  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  could  be  done  by  a  hundred  thousand  people,  I  think  the  other 
nine  hundred  thousand  could  be  dispensed  with."  —  J.  8.  Mill:  Evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  June  6,  1850. 

f  See  page  332,  ante. 
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proceeds  in  sugar,  he  pays  five  pence  for  that  which  had  not 
yielded  to  its  original  producer  as  much  cloth  as  could  be  pur- 
chased with  a  farthing  —  and  thus  is  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
product  of  labor  absorbed  by  intermediate  men,  who  live  by 
means  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  appropriation.  The 
poor  Hindoo  sells  his  cotton  for  three  halfpence  a  pound,  of 
which  the  government  takes  one-half,  and  the  money-lender  half 
of  the  remainder ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  comes 
back  to  him  in  the  form  of  cloth,  he  pays  for  it  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  pence — ^being  forty  or  fifty  times  more  than  it  had  yielded 
him  What  goes  with  all  the  difference  ?  It  is  absorbed  on  the 
road  from  the  land  on  which  it  has  been  produced  to  the  house, 
perhaps  on  that  same  land,  in  which  reside  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  worn.  The  farmer  of  Iowa  sells  his  com  at  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  but  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer  in  Manchester,  it 
has  so  much  increased  in  value  that  it  pays  for  several  days  of 
labor.  That  labor  yields  hundreds  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  but 
by  the  time  the  latter  reaches  Iowa,  it  has,  in  its  turn,  so  much  in- 
creased in  value  that  a  bushel  of  com  is  given  in  exchange  for  a 
single  yard  —  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  having 
been  absorbed  in  the  process  of  making  the  exchanges. 

The  system  tends  to  increase  the  disproportion  between  the 
price  of  the  rude  product  of  the  earth  and  the  finished  one — to 
produce  cheap  raw  materials  and  dear  manufactures ;  and  that  is 
the  road  towards  barbarism.  It  seeks  to  augment  the  difficulties 
lying  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  while  building  up 
the  fortunes  of  those  who  stand  between  them ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  it  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  over-population  —  an  idea  inse- 
parably connected  with  that  of  the  ultimate  enslavement  of  man.* 

*  **  When  Mr.  McCalloch  tells  us  to  look  at  the  success  of  our  large  pro- 
perties  and  larger  farms,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  population  —  let  us  looa  at 
the  fact  that,  at  the  rery  moment  of  his  writing,  about  every  tenth  perecn  ta 
England  was  a  pauper — let  us  look  at  our  prisons,  our  poor-laws,  our  union 
workhouses,  our  poisonings  for  the  sake  of  burial-fees,  our  emigration,  as  if 
our  people  were  flying  like  rats,  helter-skelter,  from  a  drowning  ship.  Let 
us  sum  up  the  whole,  and  then  perhaps  we  should  find  that  our  boasted  sys- 
tem of  social  distribution  was  no  more  successful  than  the  muster  of  one 
regiment,  when  we  should  find,  on  the  one  hand,  order  and  competence ;  oa 
the  other,  rags  and  tatters,  Wives  abandoned,  parents  neglected,  children 
left  to  the  hazard  of  casual  charity,  and  too  often  a  dark  shadow  of  rice  and 
wretchedness,  following  in  the  train  of  our  vaunted  institutions."  —  Bugk 
MiUer. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

§  1.  In  the  natural  order  of  events,  the  necessity  for  the  ser- 
rices  of  the  trader  and  transporter  tends  towards  diminntion ;  and 
with  every  increase  in  the  power  of  man  to  maintain  direct  com- 
merce with  his  fellow-man,  the  circulation  of  society  tends  to 
acceleration  —  enabling  each  and  every  one  to  find  a  purchaser, 
on  the  instant,  for  his  time  and  talents,  and  thus  to  become  a 
competitor  for  the  purchase  of  those  of  others.  Coital  then 
accumulates  rapidly,  with  constant  tendency  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  various  faculties,  and  constant  increase  in  the  facility 
of  combination,  and  in  the  tendency  to  further  progress.  When- 
ever, and  wherever,  the  reverse  is  seen  —  wherever  the  necessity 
for  the  services  of  the  trader  and  transporter  is  an  increasing  one 
—  the  opposite  effects  are  seen  —  the  circulation  becoming  more 
and  more  languid — the  waste  of  power  increasing — and  commerce 
gradually  declining,  until  at  length  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Stoppage  of  circulation — as  fatal  to  the  social  as  it  is  to  the 
physical  body  —  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  British  system. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  remark  the  total 
disappearance  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  negroes  imported 
into  the  West  India  islands ;  and  the  almost  total  waste  of  power 
among  those  who  still  exist.  Hence,  too,  it  is  that  the  marks  of 
approaching  dissolution  are  now  so  clearly  obvious  in  Ireland  and 
in  India.  To  the  same  cause  was  due  the  growth  of  pauperism 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Malthus ;  as  well  as  in  those  later  days  when 
England  was  inundated  with  crowds  of  Irishmen,  eager  to  sell 
their  labor  at  any  price  —  causing  her  poorhouses  to  become  so 
filled  as  to  threaten  to  swamp  the  land  and  its  owners  by  the  tax- 
ation required  for  their  support. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  question  arose,  as  to  what  was  the 
cause  to  which  they  were  to  be  attributed ;  and,  most  naturally, 
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the  advocates  of  the  system  which  looked  to  the  cheapening  of 
raw  materials,  ascribed  them  all  to  the  scarcity,  and  conseqnent 
high  price,  of  food.  The  land-owners — believing,  with  Adam 
Smith,  that  "if  the  whole  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all 
sorts,  salt  provisions,  and  fish,"  were  "forced  into  the  market  of 
England,"  it  would  be  "a  great  discouragement  to  agriculture" 
—  had  endeavored,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  to  shield  themselves 
against  the  operation  of  the  mercantile  system,  by  the  passage  of 
laws  preventive  of  the  importation  of  food  except  under  certain 
circumstances ;  and  to  the  existence  of  those  laws  was  now 
ascribed  a  state  of  things  that  was  only  the  natural  product  of 
the  policy  whose  error  had  been  so  fully  exposed  in  the  Wealih 
of  Nations. 

The  people  were,  however,  assured  that  if  they  wished  to  find 
the  cause  why  two  laborers  had  so  long  been  seeking  employment 
when  only  one  could  find  it,  they  must  look  for  it  in  the  laws 
above  referred  to ;  and  this  assurance  came  from  the  selfsame 
persons  to  whose  opinions  expression  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  twenty  years  before,  when  declaring  that  "to  give 
capital  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labor  must  be  kept 
down."  Now,  however,  they  professed  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction  —  seeking  to  raise  wages  at  the  expense  of  capital ;  not, 
however,  their  owti  capital.  Repeal  the  com  laws,  said  they,  and 
there  will  be  two  employers  seeking  one  laborer,  and  the  price  of 
labor  will  rise ;  and  then  money  will  be  abundant,  while  com 
will  be  cheap.  The  laws  were  repealed,  but  the  effect  has  been 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  was  promised  —  the  circulation  of 
society  having  diminished  when  it  should  have  increased.  Instead 
of  men  havbg  been  enabled  to  come  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
more  and  more  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  trader  and 
transporter,  they  have  been  constantly  receding  from  each  other — 
emigration  from  the  British  islands  having  far  exceeded  any  thing 
that  had  before  been  known.  Instead  of  tending  to  restore  society 
to  its  natural  proportions,  the  repeal  has  increased  the  dispropor- 
tion that  before  existed  —  the  rural  population  having  fled  from 
the  land,  and  thus  created  demand  for  ships  and  sailors.*  Instead 

*  **The  wheel  of  *  improvement '  is  now  seizing  another  clas^,  the  most 
Stationary  class  in  England.  A  startling  emigration  moTemeni  has  yprang 
up  among  the  smaller  English  farmers,  especially  those  holding  hwrj  day 
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of  diminishing  centralization,  and  thus  establishing  a  motion  in  the 
direction  of  freedom,  it  has  rendered  centralization  more  complete, 
¥rith  daily  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  laborer  to  determine  for 
whom  he  will  work,  and  what  shall  be  his  reward ;  and  this  it  has 
done,  too,  despite  the  counteracting  tendencies  of  the  gold  disco- 
Tcries  of  California  and  Australia. 

§  2.  The  recent  census  shows  that  of  the  total  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom — less  than  a  single  million — 
more  than  half  has  been  absorbed  by  London ;  while  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  and  cities, 
have  taken  much  more  than  all  the  balance.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has,  therefore,  largely  diminished,  while  the 
town  and  city  one  has  largely  increased  —  the  whole  mass  being 
thus  from  year  to  year  more  and  more  converted  into  mere  traders 
in,  and  transporters  of,  the  produce  of  the  lands  and  labor  of 
other  countries.  Commerce,  therefore,  declines,  with  steady  tend- 
ency to  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  yet  remaining  agricul- 
tural population,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  advises  his 
readers  to  "take  a  rural  walk  on  the  downs,  or  the  weald,  or  the 
fens"  — doing  which  "they  will  find  the  wages  of  agricultural 
laborers  averaging,  at  this  moment,  under  twelve  shillings  a 
week.'*  "Let  them,'*  he  continues,  "ask  how  a  family  of  five 
persons,  which  is  below  their  average,  can  live  with  bread  at  2\d. 
a  pound.  Nobody  can  tell ;  but  follow  the  laborer,  as  he  lays 
down  his  spade  or  mattock,  and  settles  to  his  dinner  in  the  near- 
est bam  or  shed,  and  peep  into  his  wallet,  or  drop  in  at  his  cot- 
tage at  twelve  o'clock,  and  inquire  what  the  family  dinner  consists 
of;  — bread,  rarely  any  thing  better,  and  not  always  enough  of 
that,  with  nothing  left  out  of  his  earnings  for  tea,  or  sugar,  or 
soap,  or  candles,  or  clothes,  or  the  schooling  of  his  children,  and 
with  his  next  year's  harvest-money  already  mortgaged  for  shoes ; 
and  this  is  the  fate  of  millions,  living  at  our  very  doors,  who  con- 
soils,  who,  with  bad  prospects  for  the  coming  harrest,  ami  in  want  of  snffi- 
cient  capital  to  make  the  p*eat  improvemcnta  on  their  farms  which  would 
enable  them  to  paj  their  old  rents,  hare  no  other  alternatiTe  but  to  cross 
the  sea  in  search  of  a  new  country  and  of  new  lands.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  emigration  caused  by  the  gold  mania,  but  only  of  the  compulsory 
emigration  produced  by  landlordism,  concentration  of  farms,  application  of 
machinery  to  the  soil,  and  introduction  of  the  modem  system  of  agricoltore 
on  a  great  scale." —  Correspondence  of  thi  New  York  Tribune, 
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stitate  the  vast  majority  of  the  '  agricnltarists'  of  whose  great 
prosperity  we  now  hear  so  much.  Never  within  the  recollection 
of  living  man  was  the  farm  laborers'  condition  so  bad  as  at 
present."* 

This  is  the  condition  of  millions  of  Englishmen, f  and  it  is  so, 
becanse  the  system  looks  to  the  annihilation  of  conmierce,  and  the 
substitution  of  trade  —  and  to  the  cheapening  of  raw  material  of 
every  description,  land,  labor,  food,  cotton,  and  wool ;  while 
maintaining  the  value  of  cloth  and  iron.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  approximation  of  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  and  the  fin- 
ished commodity — always  an  evidence  of  advancing  civilization — 
it  seeks  to  widen  the  difference  between  the  two  —  always  an  evi- 
dence of  the  approach  to  barbarism. 

*  CoBDEN :  What  Next  f  and  Next  f  p.  45. 

j-  Our  Tillage  peasantry  are  jostled  about  from  cottage  to  cottage,  or 
from  cottage  to  no  cottage  at  all,  as  freely,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  their 
personal  tastes  and  conveniences  as  if  we  were  remoying  our  pigs,  cows,  and 
horses  from  one  stj  or  shed  to  another.  If  they  cannot  get  a  house  oyer 
their  heads,  they  go  to  the  union,  and  are  distributed — the  man  in  one  part, 
the  wife  in  another,  and  the  children  again  somewhere  else.  That  is  a  set- 
tled thing.  Our  peasantry  bear  it,  or,  if  they  can*t  bear  it,  they  die,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  though  how  it  will  stand  at 
the  great  audit,  wo  leave  an  *  English  Catholic'  to  imagine.  We  only  mean 
to  say  that  in  England  the  work  has  been  done ;  cotters  have  been  extermi- 
nated; small  holdings  abolished;  the  process  of  eviction  rendered  super- 
fluous; the  landlord's  word  made  law;  the  refuge  of  the  discontented 
reduced  to  a  workhouse ;  and  all  without  a  shot,  or  a  bludgeon,  or  a  missile 
being  heard  of."  —  London  Times. 

The  miserable  character  of  the  houses  of  our  peasantry  is,  of  itself,  and 
independently  of  the  causes  which  have  made  the  houses  so  wretched, 
degrading  and  demoralizing  the  poor  of  our  rural  districts  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner. It  stimulates  the  unhealthy  and  unnatural  increase  of  population.  The 
young  peasants  from  their  earliest  years  are  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed-rooms  with  people  of  both  sexes,  and  with  both  married  and  unmarried 
persons.  They  therefore  lose  all  sense  of  the  indelicacy  of  such  a  life.  They 
know,  too,  that  they  can  gain  nothing  by  deferring  their  marriages  and  by 
saving;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  better  houses  by  so  doing; 
and  that  in  many  cases  they  must  wait  many  years  before  they  could  obtain 
a  separate  house  of  any  sort.  They  feel  that  if  they  defer  their  marriage 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  they  will  be  at  the  end  of  that  period  in  just  the 
same  position  as  before,  and  no  better  off  for  their  waiting.  Having,  then, 
lost  all  hope  of  any  improvement  of  their  social  situation,  and  all  sense  of 
the  indelicacy  of  taking  a  wife  home  to  the  bedroom  already  occupied  by 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  they  marry  early  in  life  —  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally, before  the  age  of  twenty — and  very  often  occupy,  for  the  first  part  of 
their  married  life,  another  bed  in  the  already  crowded  sleeping-room  of  their 
parents !  In  this  way  the  morality  of  the  peasants  is  destroyed ;  the  num- 
bers of  this  degraded  population  are  unnaturally  increased,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  are  diminished  by  the  increasing  competition  of  their  increas- 
ing numbers."  —  Kay:  Social  Condition  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
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The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  having  diminished  the  rapidity  of 
circulation,  the  conseqaences  have  been  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
waste  of  labor  has  increased ;  in  proof  of  which  may  be  adduced 
the  fact  that  a  recent  writer — Mr.  Mayhew — informs  his  readers 
that,  in  thirteen  weeks,  **  no  less  than  eleyen  thousand  vagabonds 
were  ascertained  to  have  passed  through  a  little  town"  of  less  than 
double  that  amount  of  population.  The  same  fact,  however,  is 
obvious  in  all  the  English  books ;  and  particularly  in  those  of 
Mr.  Dickens.  Two  laborers  are  everywhere  seeking  the  single 
employer ;  and  a  dozen  shopkeepers  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
the  single  purchaser.  That  measure  was  but  another  step  in  the 
path  of  centralization  —  the  terminus  of  which  is  always  found  in 
slavery,  depopulation,  and  death.  The  real  remedy  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  direction  of  a  system  looking  to  the  restoration  of 
society  to  its  natural  proportions,  and  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
circulation  that  had  so  long  been  stopped.  Had  the  people  of 
Ireland,  in  1846,  been  reinvested  with  the  right  of  managing 
their  own  affaurs  in  their  own  way,  a  market  would  have  been 
made  among  themselves  for  all  their  labor-power ;  and  then  the 
laborers  of  England  would  have  found  themselves  no  longer  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  half-fed  and  half-civilized  Celts,  reduc- 
ing the  standard  of  living  and  of  comfort "  everywhere  —  forcing 
Uiem  to  accept  diminished  wages,  and  aiding  in  giving  support 
to  the  doctrine  that  ''the  natural  rate  of  wages  is  that  which  will 
enable  men,  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their 
species,  without  increase  or  diminution."  Had  they  been  per- 
mitted so  to  do,  the  competition  for  the  hire  of  land,  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  would  have  been  less,  and  the  landlords  would 
have  been  unable  to  demand  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct; and  yet  the  quantity  of  their  rents  would  have  been 
greater,  because  prosperous  tenants  would  have  been  enabled 
more  rapidly  to  improve  the  land,  and  the  crops  would  largely 
have  increased.  Had  they  been  permitted  so  to  do,  agriculture 
would  have  absorbed  a  larger  proportion  of  English  labor,  while 
Irish  mining  and  manufactures  would  have  taken  up  that  of  the 
sister  isle ;  and  the  competition  among  English  artisans  would 
liave  been  less — enabling  the  workman  to  claim  larger  wages,  and 
to  become  himself  an  employer.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this, 
however,  was  the  policy  commenced  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  per- 
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fected  hj  Sir  Rabert  Peel,  who  urged  the  necessity  for  cheap 
food,  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  manofactorer  to  lower  the  wages 
of  labor ;  and  thus  still  further  to  carry  out  the  system  under 
which  there  had  been  produced  an  almost  total  cessation  in  the 
motion  of  society  throughout  all  the  countries  subject  to  it.* 

What  is  needed  in  all  those  countries,  and  in  England  herself, 
is  a  restoration  of  the  circulation  —  a  restoration  of  commerce ; 
and  until  that  shall  have  been  effected,  the  disease  of  over-popu- 
lation must  be  an  ever  growing  one. 

§  3.  With  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  labor  of  the  present 
acquires  a  constantly  increased  control  over  the  accumulations  of 
the  past :  with  its  decline,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  supre- 
macy of  trade,  the  past  acquires  increased  power  over  the  present. 
With  the  one,  the  circulation  increases  and  becomes  more  steady ; 
whereas,  with  the  other,  it  decreases  and*  becomes  more  fitful. 
Based  on  the  single  idea  of  extending  the  dominion  of  trade,  the 
tendency  of  the  English  system  is  towards  the  arrest  of  motion 
everywhere;  and  the  more  it  is  arrested,  the  greater  becomes  the 
power  of  the  trader  to  carry  into  effect  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  to  cheap  raw  materials  of  every  kind  —  cotton,  food,  and 
labor  —  England  is  to  be  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
supremacy  in  the  trading  world.  The  less  rapid  the  circulation 
of  cotton  —  the  more  it  accumulates  in  warehouses  —  the  more  is 
the  dealer  in  cotton  goods  enabled  to  dictate  the  prices  at  which 
he  will  buy,  and  those  at  which  he  will  sell.  The  more  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  or  iron,  the  less  is  the  danger 
of  domestic  competition  for  the  purchase  of  labor,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  or  for  the  rent  of  mines ;  but  the  higher  is  the 
price  of  cottons,  and  of  iron,  and  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
already  wealthy  to  carry  on  that  warfare"  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Hume  and  Brougham,  and  now  regarded  as  so  essential 
for  destroying  '*  foreign  competition  and  for  gaining  and  keep- 
ing ''possession  of  foreign  markets." 

The  more  perfectly  this  system  is  carried  out,  the  greater, 
necessarily,  becomes  the  centralization  at  home.  The  number  of 
persons  who  can  afford,  "  voluntarily,"  to  make  large  sacrifices  for 
obtaining  possession  of  foreign  markets,  is  smaU,  and  those  who 
*  See  extract  from  Xorth  British  /?«?iVir,  p.  240,  ante — note. 
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cannot  make  them  are  forced  to  keep  aloof  from  the  trades  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  required  —  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
important  branches  of  English  manofactore.  The  opportunity 
for  employing  small  capitals  is,  therefore,  constantly  diminishing 
— ^land  becoming  daily  more  and  more  consolidated,  and  trade  as 
steadily  becoming  monopolized.  In  former  times,  small  proper- 
ties were  numerous,  and  the  little  capitalists  found  in  them  little 
sayings  banks  to  be  managed  by  themselTes,  in  which  they  could 
deposit  all  their  spare  hours  and  half  hours  —  thus  accumulating 
little  fortunes.  From  day  to  day  there  is  a  diminishing  power  of 
direct  intercourse,  attended  by  an  increasing  necessity  for  the  ser- 
vices of  middlemen ;  and  hence  the  enormous  mass  of  capital 
invested  in  life  insurance  oflSces,  savings  funds,  &c.  &c. — yielding 
little  to  the  owners,  but  enabling  the  few  who  control  their  move- 
ments to  accumulate  fortunes  for  themselves.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  real  capitalists  would  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  would  thus  diminish  the  competition  for  the  loan  of  capital, 
while  increasing  the  competition  for  the  purchase  of  labor  ;  and 
through  the  laborer,  increasing  the  demand  for  the  food  and  other 
raw  materials  yielded  by  the  earth.  The  tendency  of  the  English 
policy,  injurious  abroad,  is  not  less  so  at  home,  for  it  looks  to  the 
conversion  of  the  nation  into  a  mass  of  traders,  surrounded  every- 
where by  a  population  regarded  as  mere  instruments  to  be  used 
by  trade. 

§  4.  With  the  growth  of  the  power  of  association,  or  com- 
merce, the  proportion  of  the  product  going  to  the  middleman  — 
to  the  class  which  stands  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
— tends  to  decline,  and  that  of  the  laborer  to  rise ;  with  constant 
tendency  towards  equality  in  the  conditions  of  men.  With  the 
decline  of  commerce,  and  increasing  power  of  the  trader,  the  op- 
posite phenomena  are  everywhere  observed  —  the  inequality  of 
conditions  increasing  steadily,  and  the  laborer  losing  power  over 
himself,  while  the  trader  as  regularly  acquires  power  over  him. 

The  latter  phenomena  are  those  presented  to  view  on  an  exami- 
nation of  English  society.  In  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  the  land- 
holders of  that  country  numbered  two  hundred  thousand,  whereas 
they  are  now  but  thirty-four  thousand.  The  remainder  have  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  place  we  have  everywhere  the  hired  laborer. 
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Looking  to  the  manafactaring  districts,  they  are  seen  tJiroiigboiit» 
says  a  recent  writer,  to  "  present  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  a  small 
and  yery  wealthy  class  standing  apart  on  a  great  height,  far  aboTe 
the  level  which  is  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
connection  between  the  two  consists  wholly  of  those  harsh  and 
pecuniary  ties  which  have  never  yet  had  time  to  become  clothed 
with  the  soft  and  warm  interlacement  of  affectionate  moral  asso- 
ciation. The  work  carried  on  by  the  two  parties  is,"  as  he  con- 
tinues, essentially  one  of  co-operation  ;  but  their  moral  attitude 
towards  each  other  is  much  more  one  of  hostility  than  of  friend- 
ship." * 

The  gulf  dividing  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  is  an 
ever  widening  one — ^the  immensity  of  fortune  acquired  by  success- 
ful bankers  and  traders  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  poverty  of 
the  agricultural  class  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
accumulations  of  the  past  acquire  daily  more  and  more  control 
over  the  labor  of  the  present ;  and  such  must  continue  ever  to  be 
the  case,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  held  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
requires  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  labor,  "f  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  slavery  of  man  as  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
trade ;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  more  and  more  obtains  as  land 
becomes  more  and  more  consolidated  —  and  as  the  great  capitals 
engaged  in  the  several  branches  of  trade  are  more  and  more  en- 

*  Lalor:  Money  and  3(orahy  p.  12. 

f  A  great  miners'  strike  has  just  ended  in  Scotland — the  men  giving  in, 
dead  beat,  after  horrible  sufferings,  and  going  back  to  their  work  with  rag« 
in  their  hearts.  A  pretty  human  relation  this,  between  man  and  man! 
Mutual  defiance — that  is  the  common  attitude  of  employer  and  employed  in 
these  walks,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  feeling  of  personal  independ- 
ence is  stronger  and  keener  than  it  is  here.  The  rise  of  the  great  Scottish 
manufacturers  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  our  times.  The  iron- 
masters are  buying  lands  everywhere,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Orkneys  

clearing  away  those  old  gentle  houses  which  have  produced  so  many  able 
men — ay,  and  sent  them  to  America,  too— as  your  James  Buchanan  is  there 
to  testify,  and  as  Judge  Haliburton  in  Canada  testifies  likewise !  One  iron 
family,  the  Bairds,  has  bought  the  Closebum  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  the  Stitch- 
ell  of  the  Pringles,  and  other  famous  spots.  It  is  the  age  of  iron,  with  a 
vengeance.  But  how  comes  the  working  man,  who  produces  all  this  » great- 
ness,' to  fare  so  ill  ?  It  may  be  all  very  fine  that  a  McBuggins  has  bought 
out  a  Graham  or  a  Lindsay,  is  toadying  Buccleuch,  and  swears  a  little  in 
broad  Scotch  in  the  presence  of  Indies  in  a  drawing-room.  But  how  about 
the  poor  McB.,  grimy,  sweaty,  and  sad,  with  a  little,  half-fed  family  growing 

up  heathens  in  the  land  of  Knox  ?    I  want  to  see  something  done  for  him  

before  he  tries  to  do  something  irregular  for  himself." —  Corrttptmdattt  ^ 
thi  New  York  Tribune,  June,  1856. 
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abled  to  carry  on  that  "  warfare"  which  looks  to  securing  them  in 
a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  purchasing  raw  materials  abroad, 
and  labor  at  home. 

**  The  peasant  knows,"  says  a  recent  English  writer,*  that  he 
must  die  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was  born."  Elsewhere 
he  says,  "  the  want  of  small  farms  deprives  the  peasant  of  all  hope 
of  improving  his  condition  in  life."  The  London  Times  assures 
its  readers  that  "once  a  peasant  in  England,  the  man  must  re- 
main a  peasant  for  ever ;"  and  Mr.  Kay,  after  careful  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Continental  Europe,  assures  his 
readers  that,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
peasantry  of  England  are  more  ignorant,  more  demoralized,  less 
capable  of  helping  themselves,  and  more  pauperized,  than  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Russia,  Turkey, 
South  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.'*  f 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  middle  class  tends  gradually  to 
pass  away,  and  its  condition  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  now  so 
frequently  used,  "the  uneasy  class."  The  small  capitalist,  who 
would  elsewhere  purchase  a  piece  of  land,  a  horse  and  cart,  or  a 
machine  of  some  kind  that  would  double  the  productiveness  of 
his  labor  and  increase  its  reward,  is,  as  has  above  been  shown, 
forced  to  make  his  investments  in  savings  banks  or  life  insurance 
ofiSces,  to  be  by  them  lent  out  on  mortgage  at  three  per  cent. ; 
whereas,  he  could  earn  fifty  per  cent,  could  he  be  permitted  to 
use  his  capital  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  a  perpetual  strife 
for  life,  and  each  man  is,  as  has  been  said,  "endeavoring  to 
snatch  the  piece  of  bread  from  his  neighbor's  mouth."  The  atmo- 
sphere of  England  is  one  of  gloom.  Every  one  is  anxious  for  the 
future,  for  himself  or  his  children  —  and  this  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  system  that  looks  to  increasing  the  difficulties  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  commerce. 

§  5.  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  association,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  towards  equality  of  condition,  resulting  from  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties — and  towards  having  the 
chain  of  society  perfect  in  all  its  links.  The  less  that  power,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  towards  inequality,  resulting  from  the 
development  of  mind  in  a  single  portion  of  society,  and  the  sub- 
*  Kat  :  Social  Condition  of  England  and  of  Europt^  toI.  i.  70.       f  Ibid.  t59. 
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stitation,  in  the  other,  of  bmte  force  for  mind ;  and  towards  haY« 
ing  the  laborer  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  desire 
to  profit  by  his  efforts.  Mere  animal  power  is,  as  we  are  told, 
what  is  required  in  the  English  system ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  there 
60  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  artis- 
tic faculty,  while  everywhere  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  seen  to  be  so  rapid.  *  Centralization  is  destructive  of  the 
mental  power,  for  it  looks  to  cheapening  labor  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  to  diminishing  the  ability  to  purchase  things  requiring 
taste  and  skill  in  their  preparation.  The  market  for  such  commo- 
dities afforded  by  Ireland,  by  Portugal,  by  Jamaica,  or  by  India, 
is  not  now  one-tenth  as  great  as  it  was  half  a  century  since  ;  and, 
small  as  it  is,  it  declines  from  year  to  year — thus  affording  proof 
conclusive  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  system,  leaving  moral  con- 
siderations altogether  out  of  view.  The  difficulty  now  complained 
of  in  the  English  journals  is  but  the  necessary  result  of  a  policy  which 
requires  low-priced  labor — that  being  always  the  labor  of  a  slave. 

§  6.  The  more  rapid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the 
human  body,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  have  each  and  every 
part  thereof  attain  its  full  development,  and  the  more  harmonious 
is  the  action  of  the  whole.  The  more  languid  the  circulation,  the 
greater  is  the  liability  to  disease  and  death.  So  is  it  with  socie- 
tary  bodies.  The  rapid  circulation  of  Greece  was  shown  in  the 
creation  of  numerous  local  centres,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
of  association  for  all  useful  purposes  that  had  never  before  been 
known ;  but  when,  in  later  times,  Athens  had  made  herself  the 
sole  centre  of  a  system  of  subject  towns  and  cities,  the  raj)idity  of 
the  circulation  declined,  and  though  the  great  city  itself  became 
from  day  to  day  more  splendid,  its  splendor  was  but  the  evidence 
of  growing  slavery — producing  disease  that  was  to  end  in  death. 

In  earlier  times,  the  British  isles  presented  to  view  numerous 
local  centres  —  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  being  the  seats 
of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  parliaments;  while  local 

*  "Wo  are  perpetually  trying  to  separate  the  workman  and  the  work. 
We  like  one  man  to  think,  and  another  to  do ;  but  the  two  will  noTcr  reaDy 
flouriRh  apart:  thought  must  gOTcm  action,  and  action  must  ptimalatfi 
thought,  or  the  mass  of  society  will  always  be  as  it  is  now,  composed  of 
'morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers.*  It  is  only  by  labor  that  thonght 
can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy.** 
^North  Britith  Review,  May,  1854.    See  note  to  page  239,  anit. 
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anthorities  throughoot  the  several  kbgdoms  controlled  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  various  counties  into  which  they  were 
divided,  and  tovms  and  cities  which  so  much  abounded.  One  by 
one,  however,  they  have  disappeared  —  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
having  long  since  ceased  to  be  more  than  mere  provincial  towns, 
and  smaller  towns  and  cities  having  found  the  direction  of  their 
affairs  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  government  commis- 
sioners, directing  all  the  local  operations  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sole  Parliament  of  a  consolidated  kingdom. 

Charged,  as  is  this  central  legislature,  at  one  moment  with  the 
decision  of  questions  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the  hundred 
millions  of  the  people  of  India  —  dt  a  second,  with  others  of  high 
importance  to  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  the  Ionian 
Islands  —  and  at  a  third,  with  the  regulation  of  the  lodging- 
houses,  or  the  hackney  fares,  of  London,  or  the  sewerage  of 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  kingdom — ^it  is  scarcely  matter 
of  surprise  that  legislation  now,  as  we  are  told,  "involves  an 
amount  of  drudgery  which  many  men,  best  qualified  in  other 
respects  for  the  duties  of  Parliament,  cannot,  and  will  not,  under- 
take.''* Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  that  Parliament  is 
besieged  by  applicants  for  railroad  and  other  privileges,  the 
grants  of  which  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  aid  of  consummate 
skill  and  management,  by  the  possession  of  which  qualities  agents 
now  accumulate  enormous  fortunes ;  so  that  the  middleman  sys- 
tem, which  always  attends  the  decline  of  local  centres,  is  thus 
extended  to  the  affairs  of  legislation.  Thus  far,  the  expenditures 
preliminary  to  the  making  of  roads  have  amounted,  as  it  is  said, 
to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
system  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  powerful  combinations, 
"  versed  in  all  the  dodges  of  the  committee-rooms,  and  possessed 
of  funds  and  agencies  suflScient  for  any  contest "  —  giving  them 
"full  command  of  the  lands  and  property  of  only  quiet  respect- 
ability and  limited  means."    *'For  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty 

*  "Our  lopr'slators  are  bound  to  spend  half  their  time  in  unriddling  the 
mysteries  of  tlie  Puddle  Dock  Company  against  Jenkins  about  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  a  two-acre  field,  in  detecting  the  glosses  which  would  mislead  them  in 
respect  of  a  turn  in  a  road,  the  height  of  a  bridge,  or  the  outfall  of  a  drain- 
age ;  and  then  we  expect  them  to  go  straightway  to  just  determinations  on 
oar  colonial  administration,  the  government  of  India,  the  conserration  of  our 
own  constitutional  principles,  or  the  general  policy  of  Europe.** —  WatmimUr 
RetieWf  January,  1854:  article.  Constitutional  Reform, 
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to  oppose  such  a  body  in  the  costly  litigation  of  Parliament,  is/' 
as  we  are  told,  "  entirely  ont  of  the  question,  the  eyen  balance  of 
right  being,"  as  the  writer  adds,  "as  effectually  clogged  as  if 
Dame  Jnstice  herself  were  unhoodwinked,  and  held  it  according 
to  the  greatest  fee."  * 

While  India  or  Ireland,  Canada  or  Australia,  with  difiSculty 
obtains  a  hearing,  strictly  local  affairs  are  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected. Therefore  it  is,  that  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  passes  gradually  under  the  control  of  commissions  which 
are  being  created  from  year  to  year — superseding  the  local  autho- 
rities by  whom  they  before  had  been  administered. f  Centraliza- 
tion grows,  thus,  on  every  hand.  But  recently  it  was  proposed 
to  make  of  the  government  a  great  life  insurance  office  —  taking 
into  its  hands  all  the  property  now  administered  by  the  numerous 
private  companies.  This,  however,  would  be  only  another  step 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  England  so  long  has  walked.  The 
existence  of  those  companies,  on  their  present  extended  scale,  is 
due  entirely  to  an  erroneous  policy,  based  on  the  idea  of  cheap 
raw  materials  and  cheap  labor — that  policy  which  consolidates 
the  land,  fills  the  poor-houses,  and  enables  a  few  people  of  great 
wealth  so  to  control  the  movements  of  trade  as  to  drive  from  it 
all  the  people  whose  means  are  moderate,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  waste  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  effort  to  annihi- 
late competition  at  home  and  abroad. 

§7.  Man  is  ever  a  creature  of  progress,  either  upward  or  down- 
ward. He  is  never  stationary.  Every  step  towards  centralization 
is  but  the  preparation  for  a  new  and  greater  one ;  and  therefore 

*  Wesfmimter  RevitiCy  January,  1854. 

f  The  land  of  twenty  neighbors  wants  common  drainaf^  or  a  common 
road.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  obtained  at  vast  cost,  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  epot,  can  effect  the  improvement.  The  im- 
provement is  therefore  never  made,  and  even  the  dream  of  it  is  repressed  as 
a  dream  ;  and  then  come  centralizers  and  doctrinaires,  with  all  kinds  of  vitu- 
peration of  local  authorities  and  local  owners  for  their  want  of  knowletlg« 
and  interest  in  such  matters :  straightway,  a  great  metropolitan  department 
is  set  up  to  supply — to  pump  artificially — to  the  provinces  the  energy  which 
the  system  of  Parliament  itself  has  repressed  at  its  natural  fountain.  Ob 
this  follow  differences  between  provincial  feeling  and  metropolitan  dictation, 
and  on  that  a  new  contraction  of  whatever  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject 
before.  Thus,  as  alternate  cause  and  effect,  compact  bureaucracy  teodi 
constantly  to  firmer  establishment ;  and,  but  for  causes  yet  too  strong  for  it. 
we  should  verge  rapidly  to  the  chilling  and  dangerous  system  of  Austria  and 
France,  any  merely  electoral  reform  notwithstanding." — Ibid. 
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IS  it  that  there  has  been  more  progress  in  that  direction  in  the  last 
twenty  years  than  had  bee^  made  in  the  preceding  century.* 

Much  was  hoped  for  ft'om  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act,  but 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  that  was  to  be  expected ;  and 
for  the  reason,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  country  looks  towards 
the  aggrandizement  of  trade  at  the  expense  of  commerce.  Instead 
of  putting  ''the  actual  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  the  most  intelligent  class  of  the  community  —  the 
artisan  class" — it  has,  says  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  put  it  into  those 
"  of  a  class  which,  though  most  mistakenly  and  unwisely,  is  actu- 
ally and  increasingly,  owing  to  the  growing  influence  of  centrali- 
zation, the  least  independent  of  any — namely,  that  of  small  traders 
and  retail  shopkeepers."  f 

The  remedy  baring  failed,  we  are  now  told,  and  by  a  distin- 
guished writer,  that  the  constitution  of  Parliament  must  be  so 
radically  changed  as  to  enable  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  to 
"  command  a  majority" — and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  making 
troublesome  explanations  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ''A  strong 
government,"  as  we  are  assured,  is  the  one  thing  needful;  and 
that  it  may  exist,  a  number  of  new  seats  should  be  created,  to  be 
filled,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  those  who  are,  or  should  be,  the 
people's  servants.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  that  so  clearly 
marks  the  growing  centralization  of  England  as  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  here  referred  to.J 

§  8.  "  The  more  imperfect  a  being,"  says  Goethe,  *'  the  more 
do  its  individual  parts  resemble  each  other,  and  the  more  do 
those  parts  resemble  the  whole.  The  more  perfect  a  body,  the 
more  dissimilar  become  the  parts.    In  the  former  case,  the  parts 

*  "  Here  we  see  the  greatest  danger  to  English  society :  the  evil  is  far 
from  being  bo  great  as  it  is  with  the  continental  nations ;  but  England  has 
already  arrived  upon  the  fatal  slope.  It  is  time  for  her  statesmen  to  be  well 
aware  that  the  universal  and  immoderate  desire  of  public  employment  is  the 
worst  of  social  maladies.  It  spreads  through  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
a  venal  and  servile  temper,  which  does  not,  however,  exclude,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  best  provided  for,  the  spirit  of  faction  and  of  anarchy.  It 
creates  a  posse  of  starvelings  capable  of  any  extravagance  in  the  desire  to 
vatisfy  their  appetite,  and  fit  for  any  meanness  as  soon  as  its  cravings  are 
bppeased.  A  people  of  solicitors  is  the  lowest  of  people — there  is  no  hami- 
liation  that  it  may  not  be  brought  to  submit  to."  —  Montalbxbebt :  Z>« 
rAvtnir  Politique  de  VAngleterre;  quoted  in  Blackwood* »  Magazint,  May,  186ft. 

J Local  Self' Government,  p.  242. 
W.  R.  Qbxo:  The  Way  Out,  London,  1855. 
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are  more  or  less  a  repetition  of  the  whole ;  in  the  latter,  they  are 
totally  unlike  the  whole."  Tried  by  this  standard,  English  society 
is  becoming  more  and  more  imperfect,  as  it  becomes  ft'om  year  to 
year  more  and  more  a  mere  body  of  traders,  sorronnded  every- 
where by  men  who  work  for  wages.  The  little  landed  proprietor 
has  disappeared.  The  little  capitalist  becomes  an  annoitant.  The 
little  daily  journal  yields  place  to  the  gigantic  Times.  Centrali- 
sation increases  steadily,  and  with  every  stage  of  its  increase  the 
parts  more  and  more  resemble  each  other,  and  the  more  does  the 
whole  resemble  its  parts — trade  and  transportation  becoming,  from 
year  to  year,  more  and  more  the  objects  of  all  the  aspirations  of  a 
government  whose  policy  is  "  determined  by  considering  what  is 
for  the  moment  Expedient,  without  admitting  the  previous  inquiry 
whether  there  was  a  claim  of  Right."* 

The  higher  the  organization — ^the  more  perfect  the  development 
of  the  various  faculties  of  the  man — ^the  more  complete  is  the  power 
of  self-government.  This  is  as  true  of  societies  as  we  see  it  to  be 
of  individuals.  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  association,  and 
the  more  complete  the  development  of  the  various  faculties  of  its 
various  members,  the  more  entire  is  its  power  to  control  its  own 
action ;  and  the  less  is  it  liable  to  outside  influence. 

In  England,  as  we  see,  the  power  of  association  declines,  and 
local  self-goremment  tends  to  disappear — centralization  certainly 

*  *'The  English  government  is  encroaching  and  tyrannical  where  it  is 
strong,  as  in  Asia  and  in  the  colonies,  but  is  cringing  and  complaisant  to 
tyrants  in  Europe,  where  it  is  weak.  Those  who  have  defended  the  opening 
of  Mazzini's  letters  by  Sir  James  Graham,  will  never  convince  us  that  the 
English  cabinet  was  providing  for  English  interests.  The  belief  that  this 
was  done  to  gratify  the  hateful  governments  of  Naples  and  of  Austria,  and 
that  it  occasioned  the  death  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  has  never  been  refuted. 
When  Austria,  in  1846,  invaded  and  overthrew  the  Republic  of  Cracow  —  a 
republic  established  and  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna — Lord  Palmcr- 
Bton  refused  even  to  protest  against  it,  and  has  since  continued  to  prat«  of 
the  sacredness  of  that  treaty  as  often  as  it  is  convenient  to  the  despotic 
powers  against  the  liberties  of  the  nations.  What  is  meant  by  *  protection,* 
was  once  more  manifested.  But  what  was  this,  compared  to  our  destraction 
of  the  liberties  of  Portugal  in  1847,  while  Lord  John  Russell,  too,  was  prime 
minister?  Of  Rights  he  made  no  more  account  towards  Portugal,  then  ten 
years  previously  towards  Canada.  The  sole  question  was,  *  Is  it  eonvmunt 
to  us  to  allow  a  just  revolution  to  succeed  in  Portugal?'  and  the  reply  wa^, 
*  No  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  in  process  of  reformation ;  Switzerland 
is  excited  by  internal  movements;  Prussia,  having  at  length  got  a  parliament^ 
is  pushing  its  advantage  against  the  king ;  moreover,  there  is  a  reforming 
pope  at  Rome ;  and  if  revolution  succeeds  in  Portugal,  the  example  will  be  foU 
lowed  in  many  other  places  :  therefore,  right  or  wrong,  it  most  be  suppress- 
ed.* " — Westmiruter  Review,  July,  1855;  article,  International  Jmmoralii^. 
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and  rapidly  taking  its  place.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  called  to 
remark  a  constantly  growing  weakness,  indicated  by  an  increased 
necessity  for  modifying  her  policy,  in  obedience  to  the  dictation 
of  other  nations.  The  change  in  the  navigation  laws  was  forced 
upon  her — first,  by  the  resistance  of  the  United  States,  and  then, 
by  that  of  Prussia  and  other  powers. 

So,  too,  was  it  with  regard  to  the  question  of  protection.  For 
seTenty  years,  and  even  down  to  1819,  the  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures had  steadily  been  increased.  In  that  and  the  five  follow- 
ing years,  several  of  the  communities  of  Europe  adopted  measures 
looking  to  resistance,  while  in  the  last  of  them  was  passed  the 
first  American  tariff  based  upon  the  idea  of  bringing  the  farmer 
and  the  artisan  nearer  together  —  and  thus  approximating  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  commodities.  To  this 
was  due  the  change  of  measures  commenced  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1825 — a  change,  however,  looking  steadfastly  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  one  great  object,  that  of  cheapening  all  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  whether  com,  cotton,  or  labor.  The 
successful  resistance  of  Russia — the  formation  of  the  German  Zoll- 
Verein — and  the  American  tariff  of  1842,  were  the  causes  of  the 
total  change  of  policy  that  occurred  in  1846.  So,  likewise,  was 
it  with  the  sugar  duties.  The  emancipated  negroes  of  Jamaica 
had  been  assured  of  protection  against  slave-grown  sugar,  yet 
Brazil  compelled  a  violation  of  the  well-understood  agreement. 
The  Crimean  war  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  vo- 
luntary act  on  the  part  of  the  government  —  any  more  than  is  the 
peace  that  has  recently  been  made.  Turning  to  India,  we  find  the 
government  making  the  most  unjust  of  wars,  because  it  * '  cannot 
afford  "  to  let  it  appear,  even  for  a  moment  to  let  it  be  doubted, 
that  its  hold  on  India  rests  ' '  upon  the  might  of  the  conqueror.  "* 

♦  ''From  Lord  Dalhousie'a  Minute  of  February  12,  1852:— 
"The  British  power  in  India  cannot  safely  afford  to  exhibit  even  a  tempo- 
rary appearnnce  of  inferiority.  Whilst  I  8hoaId  be  reluctant  to  belieTe  that 
our  empire  in  India  has  no  stay  but  the  sword  alone,  it  is  vain  to  doabt  that 
our  hold  must  mainly  rest  upon  the  might  of  the  conqueror,  and  must  be 
maintained  by  that  power.  The  goTemment  of  India  cannot,  consistent^ 
with  its  own  safety,  appear  for  one  day  in  an  attitude  of  inferiority ;  or  hope 
to  maintiiin  peace  and  submission  among  the  numberless  princes  and  people 
embraced  within  the  vast  circuit  of  the  empire,  if, /or  one  day^  it  give  coim- 
tenance  to  a  doubt  of  the  absolute  superiority  of  its  arms,  and  of  its  contimied 
resolution  to  assert  it." — Blue  Book,  presented  to  Parliament  June  4,  1852,  p. 
66:  quoted  in  Westminster  Review,  for  July,  1855,  p.  35. 
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The  remoTal  of  restrictions  npon  trade,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  are  said,  however,  to  hare  been  a  consequence 
of  improved  modes  of  thought,  and  to  have  been  made  in  defer- 
ence to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  Were  this  really  so,  a 
similar  spirit  might  be  manifested  in  other  directions ;  but  such, 
unhappily,  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than 
the  taxation  imposed  upon  all  the  correspondence  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  continent  of  Europe ;  yet  is  it  persisted  in,  in  spite 
of  all  remonstrances.  The  people  of  the  West  India  islands  have, 
for  years,  and  in  vam,  petitioned  for  such  an  alteration  of  the 
duties  as  would  enable  them  to  refine  their  own  sugar.  The 
British  colonies  of  the  continent  and  the  West  Indies  but 
recently  determined  to  establish  between  themselves  a  perfect 
reciprocity — abolishing  all  duties  upon  their  respective  produc- 
tions ;  and  in  so  doing  only  desired  to  carry  into  full  efifect  the 
views  so  strenuously  urged  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  —  so-called  —  Reciprocity  Treaty,  then 
just  made  with  Canada.  Upon  submitting  the  question,  however, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  home  government,  the  answer  was,  that 
her  Majesty's  government  trusted  that  they  would  "  not  be  asked 
to  submit  for  her  Majesty's  approval  acts  or  ordinances  giving 
effect  to  measures  of  that  character,''  as  "it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  imperial  policy  of  free  trade  "  1  * 

The  Spanish  people  find  themselves  greatly  aggrieved  by  the 
use  of  Gibraltar  as  a  smuggling  dep6t,  yet  is  there  manifested  no 
disposition  to  make  a  change  in  that  respect;  although,  when  the 
place  was  ceded,  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  treaty  stipulations 
that  it  should  never  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Spanish  com- 
merce is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  British  trade. 

The  people  of  China  being  forced,  despite  of  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  their  government,  to  receive  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  opium  annually,  the  result  is  seen  in 
growing  intemperance  —  in  an  enormous  waste  of  life  —  and  in  a 
tendency  towards  the  resolution  of  Chinese  society  into  its  oriprinal 
elements,  to  be  followed  by  universal  anarchy ;  yet  is  Hong  Kong 
retained  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Indian  Empire,  becaufie 
"expediency"  requires  the  carrying  out  of  measures  utterly  un- 
justifiable on  the  ground  of  " right."  Such  being  the  course  of 
♦  Despatch  of  Sir  William  Moletworih  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadou, 
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proceeding  towards  the  weaker  communities  of  the  earth,  the 
adoption  of  any  other  towards  the  stronger  ones  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  a  diminution  of  power  to  pursue  that  which  had  bo 
long  been  practised. 

§  9.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite — ^the  ball  that 
stops  another  in  its  course  finding  itself  retarded,  if  not  entirely 
arrested,  in  its  own  motion  towards  the  point  to  which  it  had 
been  directed.  So  is  it  with  communities.  Whatever  movement 
of  France  tends  to  stop  the  circulation  of  Germany  or  Italy,  tends 
equally  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  home ;  and  Frenchmen  suf- 
fer when  the  armies  of  France  destroy  the  commerce  of  her  neigh- 
bors. So  is  it,  too,  with  England,  in  reference  to  Ireland,  India, 
the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  all  other  countries.  The  real  inte- 
rests of  each  and  every  community  are  to  be  promoted  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  tending  to  produce  increase  of  commerce  in 
the  bosom  of  each  and  every  other  —  thereby  increasing  the  value 
of  man — diminishing  the  value  of  all  the  commodities  required  for 
his  use  —  facilitating  the  development  of  intellect  —  and  thus  en- 
abling men  more  and  more  to  combine  their  efforts  with  those  of 
their  neighbor-men  for  obtaining  that  power  over  nature  which  con- 
stitutes wealth ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  an  enlightened  self-inte- 
rest would  prompt  each  and  all  to  carry  into  the  management  of 
public  affairs  the  same  spirit  that  should  animate  every  Christian 
man  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men. 

Such,  however  —  and  most  unhappily  —  has  not  been  the  spirit 
in  which  the  English  policy  has  been  directed.  Purely  selfish,  it 
has  sought  to  annihilate  commerce  everywhere,  and  everywhere  to 
substitute  trade — thereby  lessening  the  value  of  man  —  increasing 
the  value  of  all  the  commodities  he  needed  for  his  purposes  — 
arresting  the  development  of  his  intellect  —  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  —  and  thus  keeping 
him  in  that  state  of  poverty  which  makes  him  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  and  the  trader.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  the  world  has  been  belted  round  with  colo- 
nies— alliances  have  been  made  and  broken — thousands  of  millions 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  ruinous  wars  *  —  millions  upon 

*  "  Ererj  rock  in  the  ocean  where  a  cormorant  can  perch  is  occupied  by  | 
British  troops  —  has  a  gOYemor,  deputy-goTemor,  storekeeper,  and  depatj- 
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millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  she  now  stands  emphatically  alone  among  the  rains  she 
has  made. 

Haying  stopped  the  motion  of  society  in  Portugal,  her  old 
and  faithful  ally  now  hangs  upon  her  hands,  useless  even  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  So  is  it  with  Turkey,  and  so,  too,  with  the 
Indies  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  both  of  which  are  causes  of 
anxiety,  and  not  sources  of  profit.  Coming  nearer  home,  Ireland 
— a  country  abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth — presents  to 
view,  and  for  the  fiirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
foundest  peace.  Looking  into  Scotland,  we  see  the  land  becom- 
ing consolidated,  and  its  occupants  being  everywhere  expelled  to 
make  room  for  sheep  —  while  almost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  around  are  in  constant  danger  of  starvation.*  Turning 

storekeeper,  and  will  soon  hare  an  archdeacon  and  a  bishop ;  military  col> 
leges  with  thirty-four  professors,  educating  seTenteen  ensigns  per  annum  — 
being  half  an  ensign  for  each  professor  —  with  every  species  of  nonsense, 
athletic,  sartorial,  and  plumigerous.  A  *  just  and  necessary*  war  costs  this 
country  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  minute ;  whip-cord,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds ;  and  tape,  seven  thousand  pounds ;  lace  for  drummers  and  fifers, 
nineteen  thousand  pounds ;  a  pension  for  one  man  who  has  broken  his  head 
at  the  Pole — to  another  who  has  shattered  his  leg  at  the  Equator ;  subsidies 
to  Persia ;  secret-service  money  to  Thibet ;  an  annuity  to  Lady  Henry  Some- 
body and  her  seven  daughters,  the  husband  being  shot  at  some  place  where 
we  never  ought  to  have  had  any  soldiers  at  all,  and  the  elder  brother  return- 
ing four  brothers  to  Parliament — such  a  scene  of  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  expense  as  roust  paralyze  the  industry  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  most 
industrious,  spirited  people  that  ever  existed."  —  Sidney  Smith. 

*  "  Recent  inquiry  has  discovered  that  even  there,  in  districts  once 
famous  for  fine  men  and  gallant  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  have  degenerated 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  In  the  healthiest  situations,  on  hillsides 
fronting  the  sea,  the  faces  of  their  famished  children  are  as  thin  and  pale  as 
they  could  be  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  London  alley.  Still  more  deplora- 
ble are  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  Western  Highlands,  especially  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  adjoining  islands.  A  large  population  has  there  been  fts- 
semblcd,  so  ill  provided  with  any  means  of  support,  that  during  part  of 
almost  every  year  from  46,000  to  80,000  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  entirely  dependent  upon  charity.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families 
hold  crofts  from  four  to  seven  acres  in  extent,  but  these,  notwithstanding 
their  small  size,  and  the  extreme  barrenness  of  the  soil,  have  often  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  even  four,  families  upon  them."     ♦       ♦       ♦  ♦ 

*'0f  course,  they  live  most  wretchedly.  Potatoes  are  the  usual  food,  for 
oatmeal  is  considered  a  luxury,  to  be  reserved  for  highdaya  and  holidays, 
but  even  potatoes  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  abundance.  The  year's  stock 
is  generally  exhausted  before  the  succeeding  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  poor  ar« 
then  oft€n  in  a  most  desperate  condition,  for  the  poor-law  is  a  dead  letter  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  want  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  nccesaitoiu 

is  but  ill  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  the  land-owners."  

Troestok  :  Over-Population  and  its  Remedy^  pp.  74,  70. 
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from  the  land  to  the  great  trading  city,  Glasgow,  we  meet  there 
with  the  people  who  have  been  expelled  —  living  in  a  state  of 
destitution  not  exceeded  even  in  Ireland.*  Arriving  in  England 
herself,  we  find  an  overgrown  metropolis  and  a  great  trading  citj, 
between  which  points  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  circulation  of 
the  empire.  Such  are  the  unhappy  consequences  of  mistaking 
trade,  ever  warlike  and  exhausting,  for  the  always  peaceful  and 
invigorating  commerce. 

§  10.  Adopting  as  her  motto,  "ships,  colonies,  and  commerce," 
England  has  glorified  the  former,  and  has,  therefore,  sought  every- 
where to  magnify  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  her  own  im- 
provement and  that  of  the  world.  To  increase  the  number  of  her 
ships,  she  required  colonies,  and  to  obtain  colonies  she  has 
involved  herself  in  almost  endless  wars.f  To  find  employment 
for  ships,  she  made  herself  the  contractor  for  supplying  negro 
slaves  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  enable  herself  to  obtain  supplies 
of  slaves,  she  stirred  up  wars  in  every  part  of  Africa.  As 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Ireland  became  more  and  more  impo- 
verished and  exhausted,  she  became  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  India ;  and  as  India  became  more  and  more  exhausted,  it 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  deplete  China  by  help  of 
opium — and  hence  the  opium  war.  As  her  earlier  India  posses- 
sions became  more  and  more  impoverished,  troops  were  more 

♦  "The  tn/nds  in  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from 
15»000  to  30,000  persons.  This  quarter  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  oat 
of  which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  square  courts,  each  with  a 
dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting  as  was  the  outward  appearance 
of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  filth  and  destitution  within.  In 
pome  of  these  lodging-rooms  (visited  at  night)  we  found  a  whole  lair  of  hu- 
man beings  littered  along  the  floor,  sometimes  fifteen  and  twenty,  some 
clothed  and  some  naked ;  men,  women,  and  children  huddled  promiscuously 
together.  Their  bed  consisted  of  a  layer  of  musty  straw  intermixed  with 
rags.  There  was  generally  little  or  no  furniture  in  these  places  —  the  sole 
article  of  comfort  was  a  fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constitate  the  main 
sources  of  the  revenue  of  this  population.  No  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to 
purge  this  Augean  pandemonium  —  this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and  pesti- 
lence— existing  in  the  centre  of  the  second  city  in  the  empire."  —  Stmonds: 
Report  on  the  Hand-loom  Weavers. 

f  "  The  history  of  the  colonies  for  many  years  is  that  of  a  series  of  loss, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  capital ;  and  if  to  the  many  millions  of  private 
capital  which  have  been  thus  wasted,  were  added  some  hundred  millions 
that  have  been  raised  by  British  taxes,  and  spent  on  account  of  the  colonies, 
the  total  loss  of  wealth  to  the  British  public  which  the  colonies  have  occa- 
sioned, would  appear  to  be  quite  enormous."  —  Pamell, 
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readily  obtained  for  carrying  war  into  Scinde,  Affgbanistan,  the 
Punjab,  and  Burmah.  As  Jamaica  declined,  the  cooley  trade 
was  established.  Trade  and  war  thns  travel  always  in  company 
with  each  other — always  exhausting  the  earlier  fields  of  action, 
and  always  compelled  to  seek  for  new  ones,  with  constant  increase 
in  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  of  place,  and  constant  de- 
cline in  the  condition  of  man ;  whereas,  commerce  tends  always 
towards  diminution  of  that  necessity,  with  constantly  accelerated 
improvement  in  his  condition. 

Centralization  in  both  the  material  and  social  world  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  power  of  motion.  Annihilate  the  local  attraction  of 
the  planets,  and  the  splendor  of  the  sun  would  for  the  moment  be 
increased,  but  that  splendor  would  be  but  the  precursor  of  ruin, 
and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  individuality  of  the  sun  him- 
self;  and  so  precisely  must  it  be  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
That  centralization  grows  with  the  extension  of  empire,  is  a  fact 
proved  by  all  the  chapters  in  the  world's  history ;  and  therefore 
was  it  most  justly  said  by  one  of  England's  greatest  writers,  that 
*'  extended  empire,  like  extended  gold,  exchanges  solid  strength 
for  feeble  splendor" — centralization  bringing  in  its  train  depopu- 
lation, slavery,  and  death ;  and  producing  a  necessity  for  inventing 
a  theory  of  over-population,  whereby  the  rich  and  powerful  may 
be  enabled  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  poverty 
and  wrvtchcduess  with  which  they  find  themselves  surrounded,  are 
to  be  tnu'od  to  the  blunder  of  an  all-wise,  all-merciful,  and  all- 
powerful  Creator. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  C0NTINX7ED. 

§  1.  Bt  help  of  association  and  combination  with  his  fellows, 
man  obtains  power  over  nature  —  substituting  st«am,  electricity, 
and  other  forcts,  for  the  human  hand,  and  passing  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poor  soils  of  the  hills  to  that  of  the  rich  ones  of  the 
river  bottoms ;  with  constant  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining 
the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  required  for  his  nourishment  and 
support. 

To  enable  them  to  associate  and  combine,  there  must  be  diver- 
sity in  the  modes  of  employment — developing  the  various  faculties 
of  individual  men,  fitting  them  for  association,  and  producing  that 
wealth  of  intellect  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  direct  those 
forces  to  their  service.  Commerce  grows  with  the  development  of 
intellect  and  the  growth  of  wealth.  The  more  rapid  its  growth, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  having  matter  take  upon  itself 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  man  —  the 
more  regular  and  abundant  is  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing — 
the  longer  is  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  more  continuous  and 
regular  is  the  motion  of  society ;  and  the  greater  is  the  tendency 
towards  diminution  in  the  power  of  those  who  live  by  trade  and 
transportation,  and  towards  increase  in  the  freedom  of  man. 

Such  are  the  facts  observed  in  every  country  of  advancing 
civilization. 


Looking,  next,  to  those  of  advancing  barbarism,  we  find  that 
all  the  facts  are  directly  the  reverse  —  the  power  of  association 
declining  with  the  diminishing  diversity  of  employments  —  men 
becoming  more  and  more  limited  to  the  single  pursuit  of  scratch- 
ing the  earth  in  quest  of  food  —  the  rich  soils  being  more  and 
more  abandoned  —  food  becoming  more  scarce,  and  famines  and 
pestilences  more  frequent — commerce  declining — trade  becoming 
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more  and  more  the  master  of  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  cultiyaton 

—  population  diminishing — the  chain  of  society  becoming  more 
and  more  deficient  in  its  connecting  links — and  society  itself  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  take  upon  itself  a  form  similar  to  that  now 
seen  existing  among  savage  tribes,  by  whom  the  disease  of  oyer- 
population  is  most  experienced. 

§  2.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  above  described,  the  tax  of  trans- 
portation steadily  declines,  with  constant  increase  in  the  ulility  of 
the  rude  products  of  the  earth,  and  as  constant  dinunution  in  the 
value  of  commodities  required  for  the  uses  of  man.  In  the  last, 
that  tax  as  regularly  increases,  with  constant  decline  in  the  utility 
of  the  raw  material,  and  increase  in  the  value  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  first,  land  becomes  more  and  more  divided,  with  growing 
tendency  to  its  cultivation  by  the  man  who  owns  it,  and  to  the 
creation  of  local  centres — ^facilitating  the  combination  of  men  with 
their  fellow-men,  and  increasing  the  demand  for  their  various 
faculties.  In  the  last,  the  land  becomes  more  and  more  consoli- 
dated, with  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  having  the  work  of 
cultivation  performed  by  hired  laborers — towards  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  absentee  proprietors  —  and  towards  the  disappearance 
of  local  centres,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single  centre  of  action 

—  thus  lessening  the  facilities  of  association,  and  diminishing  the 
demand  for  the  exercise  of  mental  power. 

In  the  first,  the  prices,  or  money  values,  of  the  rude  products 
of  the  earth,  and  those  of  finished  commodities,  tend  steadily 
towards  closer  approximation  —  with  constant  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  and  ih  the  laborer's  proportion  of  the 
augmented  product ;  and  constant  decrease  in  that  remaining  for 
the  persons  who  stand  between  the  men  who  produce  and  those 
who  need  to  consume.  In  the  last,  those  prices  tend  to  recede 
from  each  other,  with  decline  in  the  productive  power,  and  dimi- 
nution  in  the  laborer's  share  of  the  diminished  product 

In  the  first,  the  labor  of  the  present  is  obtaining  a  constant  in« 
crease  of  power  over  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  In  the  last, 
the  accumulations  of  the  past  are  obtaining  greater  power  over 
the  labor  of  the  present. 

In  the  first,  the  forces  of  nature  become  centred  in  the  uam^ 
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whose  valae  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  who  becomes  from 
day  to  day  more  free.  In  the  last,  nature  acquires  power  over 
man,  whose  Talue  diminishes  from  day  to  day,  as  he  becomes  more 
and  more  enslaved. 

In  the  first,  the  circulation  is  rapid,  with  constant  tendency  to 
have  society  assume  that  form  in  which  strength  and  beauty  are 
most  combined  —  that  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid.  In  the  last,  the 
circulation  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  languid,  and  society 
tends  to  assume  that  form  which  is  least  consistent  with  either 
strength  or  beauty  —  that  of  an  inverted  pyramid. 

§  3.  Looking  to  Greece,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  we  observe  the 
first  of  the  sets  of  phenomena  above  described  —  a  rapid  circula- 
tion of  society,  accompanied  by  division  of  the  land — ^by  the  crea- 
tion of  local  centres — by  a  constant  growth  in  the  power  of 
association  and  combination  —  by  a  wonderful  development  of 
intellectual  power — and  by  the  enfranchisement  of  man.  Looking 
to  it,  next,  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  his  successors,  we  find  the 
circulation  becoming  more  languid  —  the  land  becoming  consoli- 
dated— the  local  centres  diminishing  in  importance,  while  a  great 
central  city  rises  on  their  ruins  —  the  demand  for  intellectual 
faculty  declining  —  pauperism  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
producing  a  necessity  for  colonization  —  and  free  citizens  being 
re-enslaved. 

Turning  next  to  Italy  in  the  days  when  the  Campagna  afforded 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  numerous  cities,  we  see  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  facts  of  early  Greece.  Studying  it  in  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  we  find  property  in  land  to  have  become 
everywhere  consolidated,  and  its  owners  to  have  become  absentee 
proprietors,  residents  of  a  great  city  filled  with  paupers  and 
owned  by  traders  in  men  and  money ;  the  local  centres  to  have 
so  far  diminished  in  importance  that  they  almost  cease  to  be 
known  to  history ;  the  circulation  of  society  almost  to  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  demand  for  intellectual  faculty  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  that  for  mere  brute  force,  to  be  employed  in  extending 
the  field  of  operation — and  thus  replacing  the  already  exhausted 
Italy  and  Sicily  by  the  yet  unexhausted  fields  for  plunder  pre- 
sented by  Asia  and  by  Africa. 

Looking  next  to  the  British  islands,  we  see,  during  a  long  course 
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of  centuries,  facts  similar  to  those  observed  in  early  Qreece  and 
Italy  —  the  circulation  of  society  increasing  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  variety  of  employments  —  the  local  centres  growing 
in  number  and  in  importance — ^the  land  becoming  more  and  more 
divided — the  power  of  association  and  combination  steadily  aug- 
menting— and  man  becoming  everywhere  more  free. 

Turning  thence  to  the  British  empire  of  the  present  day,  we 
see  landed  property  becoming  more  and  more  consolidated  — 
its  owners  more  and  more  becoming  absentees  —  and  its  cities 
becoming  more  and  more  crowded  with  paupers,  and  more 
and  more  becoming  the  property  of  traders  in  men  and  money ; 
while  everywhere  the  local  centres  are  declining  in  importance  — 
everywhere  the  circulation  of  society  becomes  more  languid  — 
everywhere  the  demand  is  made  for  those  additions  to  population 
which  consist  in  the  mere  brute  force  required  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  live  by  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  appro- 
priation —  and  every  day  exhibits  an  increased  necessity  for  new 
fields  of  action  to  take  the  place  of  the  ruined  Portugal,  the 
almost  extinct  Turkey,  the  exhausted  Ireland,  and  the  now 
rapidly  perishing  Indies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

In  all  the  cases  of  advancing  civilization  above  presented  for 
the  reader's  consideration,  the  facts  were  one  and  the  same.  In 
all  those  of  declining  civilizatioh,  the  evidences  of  such  decline 
are  precisely  similar.  In  all,  absenteeism  and  over-population 
are  seen  growing  in  due  proportion  to  each  other.  In  all,  the 
accumulations  of  the  past  acquire  an  increased  control  over  the 
labors  of  the  present.*  In  all,  the  proportion  of  society  engaged 
in  the  work  of  simple  appropriation  is  a  constantly  augmenting 
one.  In  all,  the  form  of  society  is  seen  passing  from  the  beauti- 
ful and  stable  one  of  the  true  pyramid  to  that  of  the  inverted  one. 
Will  the  end  in  all  prove  to  have  been  the  same  ?  In  answer,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  prosperity  of  a  community  based  upon  trade 
has  always  proved  to  be  a  very  fleeting  one ;  that  its  foundations 

*  See  antey  p.  420,  for  the  assertion,  that  the  workman  is  "  indebted  for 
being  employed  at  alV  to  the  losses  incurred  by  his  employer.  The  effect 
of  an  unsound  system  in  corrupting  the  modes  of  thought  was  never  mor« 
clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  document  from  which  that  extract  was  made. 
The  reasoning,  throughout,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  we  find  in  the  journals  of  Carolina; 
and  yet  that  document  was  published  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons I 
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have  always  thus  far  proved  to  have  been  laid  "  in  gold-dust  and 
sand  "  —  and  that  there  exists  no  reason  for  believing  that  which 
has  always  been  true  in  the  past  can  be  otherwise  than  true  in  the 
present,  or  will  prove  false  in  the  future. 

§  4.  The  theory  of  over-population  having  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  thence,  too,  having  been  derived  the  supporting  one  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  it  has 
been  deemed  just  and  proper  to  study  carefully  the  English  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  peculiar  policy 
there  attempted  to  be  established  has  tended  to  production  of  such 
serious  error  on  the  part  of  her  economists.  If  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  English  school  are  right,  then  has  the  Creator  made 
a  serious  blunder — ^having  established  slavery  as  the  ultimate  con- 
dition of  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  wrong,  then  is  freedom  the  ultimate  lot  of  man,  and  then 
are  there  found  throughout  the  natural  laws  regulating  the  social 
system,  the  same  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  arrangement  we 
see  prevailing  everywhere  else  throughout  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic world.  One  of  these  things  is  absolutely  and  universally 
true,  and  the  other  as  absolutely  and  universally  false.  Either  an 
all-wise  Deity  has  made  a  mistake,  or  man  has  made  one,  and 
has  invented  a  theory  by  help  of  which  to  gloss  it  over. 

That  slavery  is  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  Malthosian  system, 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  after  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the 
proposition,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  population  tends 
to  outrun  subsistence — men  tending  to  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion, while  food  can  be  made  to  increase  only  in  an  arithme- 
tical one.  This  being  so,  then  the  man  who  owns  the  food-pro- 
ducing machine  must  become  the  master  of  those  whose  necessities 
require  that  they  should  use  it.  The  one  holds  the  key  of  the 
great  granary  of  nature,  and  the  other  must  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  entering  therein,  be  the  price  of  admission  what  it  may.  The 
doctrine  of  over-population  is,  therefore,  one  of  centralization, 
slavery,  and  death. 

That  this,  in  fact,  was  Mr.  Malthus's  own  view  of  the  case,  is 
proved  by  the  passage  in  which  he  tells  his  readers,  that  as,  ''by 
the  law  of  our  nature  which  makes  food  necessary  to  the  life  of 
man,  population  can  never  actually  increase  beyond  the  lowest 
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nonrishment  capable  of  supporting  it,  a  strong  check  on  popula- 
tion, from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  must  be  constantly  in 
operation.  This  difficulty  must  fall  somewhere,  and  must  neces- 
sarily fall  in  some  or  other  of  the  yarious  forms  of  misery,  or  the 
fear  of  misery,  by  a  larger  portion  of  mankind. "  *  Mankind  are 
thus  subjected  to  a  constant  pressure,  forcing  their  numbers  up  to 
that  point  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  "  the  lowest  nourish- 
ment and  at  which  misery  is  required  to  step  in,  and — ^by  thin- 
ning them  off — keep  them  within  the  limits  of  the  supply  of  food. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  law  but  that  of  force — 
the  man  who  is  strong  of  arm,  or  of  intellect,  enslaving  his  neigh- 
bor who  is  weak  in  these  respects ;  and  doing  so  in  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  God  I 

The  over-population  theory  originated  in  England,  in  the  midst 
of  an  appalling  state  of  pauperism,  and  it  finds  its  chief  support 
in  the  facts  furnished  by  the  British  empire.  Why  should  this  be 
so  ?  Because  the  English  policy  has  so  long  looked  steadily  to 
the  augmentation  of  that  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  man 
which  results  from  the  necessity  for  effecting  changes  in  the  place 
of  matter.  Wherever  that  obstacle  most  exists  the  supply  of  food 
is  least,  and  population  is  most  superabundant.  As  it  diminishes, 
the  supply  of  food  increases,  man  acquires  a  higher  value,  and  it 
comes  more  and  more  to  be  recognised  that  the  treasures  of  nature 
are  infinite  in  extent  —  waiting  only  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  precisely  as  that  obstacle  is  removed  that  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  of  finished  commodities  tend  more  and  more  to  ap- 
proximate— thus  furnishing  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  advancing 
civilization.  As  tliey  come  more  and  more  top:ether,  the  power 
of  the  laborer  over  nature,  and  over  himself,  increases,  but  the 
power  of  other  men  over  him  as  steadily  declines ;  and  thus  does 
he  pass  from  the  condition  of  slave  to  that  of  freeman.  The  Eng- 
lish system  having  for  its  base  the  idea  of  cheap  land,  cheap  labor, 
cheap  cotton,  cheap  corn,  and  dear  cloth  and  dear  iron,  the  more 
it  is  carried  out,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  a  decline  in 
the  power  of  man  over  nature — towards  his  subjection  to  the  will 
•of  his  fellow-man  —  and  towards  the  verification  of  the  Maltha- 


*  £s8ay  on  the  Principle  of  Population^  book  1,  chap.  i. 
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sian  theory/  in  Tirtae  of  which  man  becomes  necessarily  the  hewer 
of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water  for  his  fellow-man. 

§  5.  The  one  great  characteristic  of  the  laws  of  nature  is,  that 
they  act  always  in  one  direction.  Having  ascertained  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  trne  in  regard  to  the  apple  now  failing  from 
the  tree,  it  becomes  safe  to  assnme  that  it  is  equally  so  in  reference 
to  all  the  planets  of  which  our  system  is  composed,  and  that  it  has 
governed  the  movements  of  all  the  apples  that  have  ever  fallen, 
and  will  govern  all  that  ever  will  fall,  however  long  may  be  the 
duration  of  the  earth.  Admitting  the  case  to  be  the  same  with 
the  laws  controlling  the  movements  of  man,  and  seeing  that  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  society  he  is  very  poor  and  miserable,  while  in 
later  ones  he  becomes  stronger  and  more  able  to  command  sup- 
plies of  food,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  his  power  to  command 
the  services  of  nature  must  steadily  increase,  as  he  becomes  more 
enabled  to  combine  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  neighbor  man. 

That  such  is  the  tendency  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  is  admitted 
by  all  —  food  then  becoming  more  abundant  as  men  increase  in 
numbers,  and  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  work  in  combination 
with  each  other.  Having,  however,  reached  some  certain  point, 
the  law,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  turns  round,  and,  with  every 
step  in  the  further  progress  of  population  and  of  wealth,  food  be- 
comes more  scarce — requiring  that  a  portion  of  the  occupants  of 
the  land  should  "regularly  die  of  want;"*  as  the  savages  of  the 
early  period  had  done.f 

This,  as  the  reader  will  now  observe,  exactly  represents  what 
has  been  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland,  in  Jamaica,  in  India,  in 
Portugal,  and  in  Turkey ;  and  also,  that  which  was  the  course  in 
England  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Malthus 's  work,  when  property  in  the 
land  was  just  beginning  to  be  consolidated ;  and  when  the  pro- 

♦  Mill  :  Elements  of  Political  Economy^  p.  IG. 

f  "After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced,  stage  in  the  progress  of  ngri- 
cultore;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  themselves  to  cultivation  with 
any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools;  from  thai  time,  it  is 
the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  ^tate  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  by  increasing  the  labor,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  eqaal 
degree;  doubling  the  latter  does  not  double  the  former;  or,  to  express  the 
same  idea  in  oiher  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  labor  to  the  land.'* — J.  S.  Mill,  Pr^ 
vol.  L,  p.  212. 
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perism  that  has  since  become  so  frightful  had  begun  to  show  its 
head.  Seeing  these  things,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  his 
theory  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  what  bad  been, 
and  what  were  bound  to  be,  the  effects  of  an  unsound  course  of 
human  action,  but  erroneously  regarded  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  divine  laws. 

§  6.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Ricardo-Malthusian  law  of  the 
occupation  of  the  earth,  in  virtue  of  which  man  commences  with 
the  rich  lands,  and  then  obtains  food  in  abundance,  but  in  course 
of  time  finds  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  soils  yielding  less  and 
less  in  return  to  labor  —  and  enabling  the  land>owner  to  claim  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion^  under  the  name  of  rent.  Such 
being  the  law,  the  laborer  becomes  of  necessity  the  bond  slave  — 
the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  —  to  the  man  who  claims 
to  own  the  land.  That  such  is  the  inevitable  result,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  believes,  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  that,  ''from  the  operation  of  fixed  and  permanent  causes, 
the  increasing  sterility  of  the  soil  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  over- 
match the  improvements  that  occur  in  machinery  and  agriculture" 
—  man  thus  becoming  more  and  more  the  slave  of  nature,  whose 
representative — the  land-owner — holds  the  key  by  help  of  which 
alone  her  gifts  can  be  obtained. 

Man  becomes  more  free  as  the  labor  of  the  present  acquires 
power  over  the  accumulations  of  the  past  —  and  less  free  as  they 
acquire  power  over  him.  If  the  Ricardo  theory  is  true,  then  is 
slavery  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  then  must  every 
effort  at  the  enfranchisement  of  man  prove  to  have  been  made  in 
vain. 

That  theory  involves,  necessarily,  the  separation  of  men  from 
their  fellow-men,  in  search  of  distant  and  fertile  lands  ;  and  yet, 
separate  as  they  may,  the  original  curse  still  follows  them —  the 
increasing  sterility  of  the  soil  being  sure  to  overmatch"  any  im- 
provements they  may  make.  The  utility  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  must  diminish  —  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties required  by  man  must  increase  —  and  the  value  of  man  him- 
self must  decline ;  while  the  necessity  for  the  service  of  the  trader 
and  transporter  must  be  a  constantly  augmenting  one.  The  more 
ttieir  services  are  required,  the  greater  must  be  the  differences 
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between  the  prices  of  raw  prodacts  and  finished  commodities; 
and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  that  state  of  things 
in  which  might  makes  right  —  that  one  in  which  barbarism  takes 
the  place  of  civilization.  Look  to  the  doctrine  from  what  point 
we  may,  it  carries  man  so  certainly  towards  slavery,  that,  were  it 
true,  it  would  be  folly  to  undertake  resistance. 

§  T.  Happily  for  man,  history  tells  a  story  widely  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  All  that  is  by  him  depicted  as  a  conse- 
quence of  increase  of  numbers,  is  precisely  what  we  see  to  have 
existed  in  the  past,  when  population  was  small,  and  when  men 
could  occupy  at  will  either  the  lands  of  the  hills,  or  those  of  the 
valleys  —  when  no  man  had  property  in  either  —  and  when  none 
could  demand  rent ;  but  when  all-powerful  nature  forbade  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  lower  and  richer  lands,  and  limited  the  labors  of 
man  to  those  of  the  poor  ones  of  the  hills.  Such  having  been  the 
case,  and  man  having  steadily  acquired  power  as  the  result  of  that 
combination  which  could  come  only  with  increase  of  numbers, 
it  would  seem  very  clear  that  these  theories  could  be  entitled  to 
no  consideration  whatsoever ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  had  instituted  laws  that  were  to 
work  at  one  time  forward,  and  at  another  backward — at  one  time 
up,  and  at  another  down  —  while  instituting,  in  relation  to  all 
other  matter,  laws  which  work  so  invariably  in  one  direction,  that 
having  once  determined  what  it  is,  man  feels  himself  entirely  safe 
in  assuming  that  such  it  has  been  in  all  the  times  that  are  past, 
and  that  such  it  will  be  in  all  that  are  to  come.  That  the  Crea- 
tor could  have  instituted  such  a  system  —  that  he  could  so  have 
acted  towards  the  being  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  creation  — 
is  an  idea  so  absurd  as  almost  to  warrant  us  in  hesitating  to  cre- 
dit that  those  by  whom  it  was  first  suggested  could  really  them- 
selves have  believed  therein  ;  and  yet  not  a  doubt  that  they  really 
and  honestly  did  so  can  now  be  entertained.  What,  however, 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  error  into  which,  men  of  high 
intelligence  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  they  fell  ?  To  obtain  a 
reply  to  this  question  we  must  here  briefly  review  the  tendencies 
of  the  system  as  exhibited  in  the  several  countries  to  which  refer- 
ence has  above  been  made. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  were  the  objects  sought  by  it  to  be 
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accomplished  ?  Did  it  look  to  the  promotion  of  association  and 
combination?  Did  it  look  towards  the  development  of  the 
powers  of  man  ?  Did  it  look  to  the  development,  or  even  to  the 
maintenance,  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  ?  Did  it  seek  to  lessen 
that  greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
the  tax  of  transportation  ?  Did  it,  in  any  manner,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  utility  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  — 
to  diminish  the  value  of  the  commodities  required  for  the  uses  of 
man — or,  to  increase  the  value  of  man  himself?  If  such  were  its 
objects,  then  did  it  tend  towards  civilization. 

That  it  did  none  of  these  things  we  know.  It  sought  to  pre- 
vent association.  It  prohibited  diversity  of  employments,  and 
thus  forbade  the  development  of  mind,  and  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  combination.  It  reduced  the  people  subject  to  it  to  the 
condition  of  mere  tillers  of  the  soil  —  while  enforcing  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  land.  All  of  these  phenomena  are  those  which  attend 
the  early  ages  of  society  —  those  ages  that  we  denominate  barba- 
ric —  those  in  which  food  is  obtained  with  greatest  difficulty  — 
those  in  which  famines  and  pestilences  abound  —  and  those  in 
which  the  disease  of  over-population  most  exists.  The  system 
tended  towards  the  reduction  of  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  find  in  Ireland,  India,  and  Ja- 
maica the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  school.  It  was  a  retrograde  policy,  tending  to 
cause  a  return  of  society  to  that  state  of  barbarism  from  which 
it  had  emerged ;  and  therefore  was  a  retrograde  theory  required 
to  enable  those  who  sought  to  profit  by  it,  to  account  for  the 
diseases  of  which  it  was  itself  the  cause.  That  theory  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  who  gave  us  laws 
of  God  by  help  of  which  to  account  for  famines,  pestilences, 
and  slavery,  that  were  but  the  necessary  result  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  man. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  modem  political  economy  which  so 
entirely  repudiates  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  and  finds  in  trade 
the  substitute  for  commerce.  Retrograde  throughout,  it  requires 
that  we  should  at  once,  and  for  ever,  ignore  the  existence  of  an 
all-wise  and  all-benevolent  Deity,  and  put  our  trust  in  a  Being  by 
whom  had  been  instituted  great  natural  laws  in  virtue  of  which 
men  should  necessarily,  and    regularly,  die  of  want." 
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Retrograde  throughout,  it  teaches — 

That,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  as  the  first  miserable  tools 
are  obtained,  by  means  of  which  to  work,  men  are  enabled  to 
compel  the  earth  to  yield  larger  rewards  to  labor ;  but,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  "haye  applied  themselves  to  cultivation  with  any 
energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools,"  *  a  new  law 
supervenes,  in  virtue  of  which  the  return  to  labor  becomes  yearly 
smaller  than  before. 

That,  although  the  progress  towards  civilization  has  every- 
where been  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  power  of  man  over  mat- 
ter, there  exist  "fixed  and  permanent  causes''  why  matter  must 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  obtain  greater  power 
over  man. 

That,  although  the  value  of  man  had  everywhere  increased,  as 
the  value  of  the  commodities  required  for  his  use  has  diminished, 
the  true  road  of  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased use  for  ships  and  wagons,  because  in  their  use  is  to  be 
found  the  greatest  increase  in  the  value  of  those  commodities 

That,  although  men  have  everywhere  become  more  free  as  em- 
ployments have  become  more  diversified,  and  as  the  utility  of  the 
various  kinds  of  matter  has  become  more  and  more  developed,  the 
road  of  progress  lies  in  the  division  of  nations  into  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  ones — the  single  workshop  being  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  the  places  at  which  the  materials  are  produced. 

That,  although  man  has  always  thriven  in  the  precise  ratio  in 
which  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  approximated  that  of  the 
commodity  manufactured  from  it,  his  further  progress  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  looking  to  cheapening  the 
raw  materials  and  increasing  the  quantity  thereof  required  to  be 
given  for  the  finished  article. 

That,  although  he  has  always  acquired  value  with  the  growth 
of  commerce,  and  with  decline  in  the  necessity  for  trade  and  trans- 
portation, his  condition  must  be  improved  by  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  trade. 

That,  although  progress  had  always  been  marked  by  increase 
in  the  power  of  labor  over  capital,  it  is  now  required  that  "  labor 
should  be  abundant  and  cheap,"  in  order  that  it  maybe  kept 
"  suflBciently  under  the  control  of  capital.*' 

•  J.  S.  Mill:  Prindplet  of  Political  Economy ^  voL  L  p.  212. 
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SqcIi  being  the  tendency  of  all  its  teachings,  it  is  no  matter  of 
snrprise  that  modern  English  political  economy  sees  in  man  only 
an  animal  that  will  procreate,  that  must  be  fed,  and  that  con 
be  made  to  work  —  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  trade ;  that  it 
repudiates  all  the  distinctiTe  qualities  of  man,  and  limits  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  those  he  holds  in  common  with  the  beast  of 
burden  or  of  prey ;  that  it  denies  that  the  Creator  meant  thut 
every  man  should  find  a  place  at  his  table,  or  that  there  exists 
any  reason  why  a  poor  laborer,  able  and  willing  to  work,  should 
have  any  more  right  to  be  fed  than  the  cotton-spinner  has  to  find 
a  market  for  his  cloth ;  or  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  it 
assures  its  students  that  "labor  is  a  commodity,"  and  that  if  men 
will  marry  and  have  children  without  having  previously  made 
provision  for  them,  it  is  for  them  to  take  their  chance  —  and  that 
*'if  ijoe  stand  between  the  error  and  its  consequences^  we  stand 
between  the  evil  and  its  cure — if  we  intercept  the  penalty,  (where 
it  does  not  amount  to  positive  death,)  we  perpetuate  the  sin."  * 

§  8.  Adam  Smith  knew  nothing  of  any  such  "dismal  science" 
as  that  above  described.  Having  full  faith  in  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  he  held  in  great  contempt  the  system  based  upon  the 
idea  of  converting  a  whole  nation  into  a  mass  of  mere  traders  in 
the  products  of  other  lands.  Believing  that  "the  one  thing 
needful  was,  obviously,  to  make  land  yield  the  largest  possible 
surplus,"  he  favored  its  division,  because  "small  farms,"  as  he 
saw,  could  "  afford  a  greater  surplus  than  similar  portions  of  a 
larger  one ; "  and  because  his  eyes  had  not  been  opened  to  the 
imaginary  fact,  that  consolidation  of  landed  property  "  raises  uni- 
versally the  standard  of  competence,  and  gives  force  to  the  springs 
which  set  industry  in  motion,  "f  Had  that  idea  been  suggested 
to  him,  he  would  probably  have  inquired  why  it  had  been  that,  in 
all  other  countries,  such  consolidation  had  been  the  companion 
of  depopulation,  slavery,  and  moral  and  political  death. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  equal  rights  of  man,  he  was  as  little  able 
to  see  the  justice  of  prohibition  of  commerce  among  the  colonists,J 

♦  EJmburpk  ^mnr,  October.  1849. 
t  McCrLLOCH :  Primapi^s^  p.  259. 

{  '^To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rsising  op  a  people  of 
customers  mar  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  onlj  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.   It  is,  bowerer,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
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as  he  would  now  be  to  discover  the  propriety,  or  the  advantage 
to  England  herself,  of  a  "  warfare"  on  the  part  of  great  capital- 
ists at  home,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  competition  at 
home  and  abroad.  Having  a  confident  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  being  known  to  him  as  man  —  a  being  possessed  of  feelings 
and  affections  — he  held  in  great  admiration  the  "  small  proprie- 
tor who,"  knowing  "every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it 
witii  all  the  affection  which  property,  especially  small  property, 
naturally  inspires ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  takes  pleasure  not 
only  in  cultivating,  but  in  adorning  it;"  and  he  would,  with 
scorn,  have  rejected  the  idea  of  the  modem  politico-economical 
man — a  being  that  sleeps,  eats,  and  procreates,  and  must  have  so 
much  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  supply  the  lowest  wants  of  his 
nature,  and  those  alone.  Seeing  clearly  that  "  the  most  advan- 
tageous employment  of  the  capital  of  the  country  to  which  it  be- 
longs, is  that  which  maintains  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
labor,  and  increases  most  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  that  country,"  he  held  in  small  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
saw  in  "foreign  trade"  the  only  index  to  prosperity;  and  in  as 
little  respect  would  he,  were  he  now  living,  hold  those  of  the  men 
who  see  in  the  import  of 

**The  wealth  of  climes,  where  sayage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slayes  to  purchase  slayes  at  home," 

any  compensation  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  under  the  action 
of  which  "man"  becomes  "a  drug,  and  population  a  nuisance." 
Holding  to  scarcely  a  single  opinion  in  common  with  that  modem 
political  economy  which  since  has  emanated  from  the  school  of 
England,*  it  is  little  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  in  his  great 
work  no  evidence  of  his  belief  that  the  ''misery"  described  by 
Mr.  Malthus  had  its  existence  in  virtue  of  any  of  the  laws  of  God 

keepers ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  goyemmcnt  is  influenced  by 
shopkeepers."  —  Wealth  of  Nations j  book  4,  chap.  vii.  Of  the  measures  that 
had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  to  magnify  trade 
&t  the  expen<ie  of  commerce,  as  is  still  being  done,  l>r.  Smith  gave  his  opin- 
ion in  the  following  words:  —  '*  To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from 
making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing 
their  strnrk  and  industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to 
themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind." — 
Ibid. 

*  The  chief  point  of  agreement  between  Dr.  Smith  and  his  foDowert  is  to 
be  found  in  his  chapters  on  Money,  where  he  was  most  in  error. 
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—that  that  great  and  beneficent  Being  had  proyided  no  place  at 
his  table  for  important  portions  of  the  human  family — or  that  he 
believed  a  nation  was  to  be  enriched  by  such  an  extirpation  of 

"  A  bold  peasantry — their  country's  pride" — 

as  has  since  taken  place  in  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appreciating  fully  the  advantages  —  pecuniary  and  political, 
moral  and  social  —  resulting  from  commerce,  Dr.  Smith  saw 
clearly  that  it  increased  as  the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the 
transporter  diminished  —  as  the  men  engaged  in  effecting  those 
mechanical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  form  of  matter  required 
to  fit  it  for  man's  consumption,  more  and  more  took  their  places 
by  those  engaged  in  developing  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  in 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  requiring  to  be  con- 
verted ;  and  that  every  step  in  that  direction  was  attended  with 
diminution  in  the  value  of  commodities,  and  an  increase  in  the 
value  and  in  the  freedom  of  man.* 

§  9.  The  reader  may  now  readily  comprehend  the  simple  and 
beautiful  law  in  virtue  of  which  society  tends  gradually  to  assume 
the  form  described  in  a  former  chapter,  f 

Among  savages,  raw  material  is  low  in  price,  while  finished 
commodities  are  dear.  Among  civilized  men,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  true — raw  material  being  dear  and  finished  commodities  cheap. 
The  former  give  skins  that  have  cost  them  days,  in  exchange  for 

*  In  the  notes  to  Mr.  McCuUoch's  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Kationt,  that 
gentleman  tells  his  readers  that  "it  would  be  inexcusable"  to  waste  their 
time  "by  endeayoring  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  adyantage  of  baring  sup- 
plies of  food  at  a  low  price.  To  facilitate  production,"  as  he  continues, 
"  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained,  arc  the  prin- 
cipal motives  which  stimulate  the  inventive  powers,  and  which  lead  to  the 
discovery  and  improvements  of  machines  and  processes  for  saving  labor  and 
diminishing  cost." — p.  520.  The  words  "price"  and  "cost"  are  here  treated 
as  if  they  referred  to  the  same  idea ;  whereas,  the  one  refers  to  the  value  of 
com  in  money,  and  the  other  to  its  value  when  measured  by  labor.  It  is 
precisely  as  "the  inventive  powers"  become  stimulated,  that  tlie  former 
rises,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Poland  with  France,  or  England 
of  the  days  of  George  I.  with  the  same  England  of  the  time  of  George  IIL 
It  is  then,  however,  that  the  latter  falls,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
France  of  the  present  time  with  France  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  or  Eng- 
land of  the  present  day  with  the  England  of  those  of  the  Plantagenet^.  The 
more  numerous  the  discoveries  and  "improvements  of  machines,"  the  leas 
will  be  the  "cost"  of  food,  the  greater  will  be  its  tendency  to  a  rise  of 
price;"  and  the  more  rapid  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man. 

t  See  ante,  p.  228. 
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knives  prodaced  by  the  labor  of  little  more  than  minntes.  The 
latter  receive  from  the  neighboring  miller  in  the  form  of  flour 
nearly  all  that  thej  had  given  him  in  that  of  wheat 

Between  these  two  conditions  of  society  there  are  many  stages, 
for  whose  illustration  we  give  the  following  figures :  — 

FinUhed  eoramodlty.   10   10  10   10   10   10   10   10  10 

Cost  of  transporUtion  and  eonvei^ 

don   9876648^21 

Raw  material  ^  128468789 

We  have  here  a  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  retained  by 
the  producer,  accompanied  by  corresponding  decrease  in  that 
going  to  the  payment  of  the  various  persons  engaged  in  the  works 
of  trade,  transportation,  and  conversion.  In  the  first,  the  latter's 
share  pays  for  the  labor  of  nine  times  as  many  persons  engaged 
in  the  work  of  cultivation  —  who  are,  of  course,  slaves  both  to 
nature  and  to  their  fellow-men.  In  the  last,  it  pays  for  the  labor 
of  only  one-ninth  as  many  men ;  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
which,  the  slave  of  the  earlier  days  is  represented  by  the  freeman 
of  the  later  ones. 
\  Admitting,  now,  that  all  were  equally  paid — that  wages  in  all 
employments  were  the  same  —  society  would  tend  gradually  to 
take  the  forms  that  here  are  indicated :  — 

Employed  in  trade,  trans- 
portation, and  conyer- 

sion   900   800   700   600   600   400   800  200  100 

Employed  in  deyeloplng 
the  resources  of  the 

earth   100  200  800  400  600   600   700  800  900 

1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000 

The  form  of  society  thus  gradually  changes  from  the  top-heavy 
and  unstable  one  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  to  the  beautiful  and 
stable  one  of  a  true  pyramid  —  the  mass  of  the  physical  and 
mental  power  of  the  community  being,  in  the  last,  given  to  ef- 
fecting those  vital  changes  in  the  forms  of  matter,  which  result 
in  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  consumed ;  while 
but  little  of  it  is  required  for  effecting  changes  in  the  places, 
forms,  or  ownership,  of  the  things  produced.  With  every 
stage  of  this  progress,  agriculture  becomes  more  and  more  a 
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science — the  men  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
earth  rise  in  the  scale  of  being — ^the  varions  utilities  of  matter  are 
more  and  more  called  into  activity  ^  local  centres  are  created  — 
food  and  clothing  are  more  and  more  readily  obtained — and  man 
becomes  more  happy  and  more  free.  With  each,  mind  is  more 
and  more  stimulated  into  action  —  the  feelings  and  affections  are 
more  and  more  developed  —  and  man  becomes  from  year  to  year 
more  fitted  for  occupying  the  place  for  which  he  was  intended  — 
that  of  master  over  nature,  and  master  of  himself. 

Such,  under  a  natural  system,  are  the  results  of  an  increase  of 
population.  That  they  are  so,  is  shown  by  every  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  improving  nations.  That  Mr.  Malthus  should  so  have 
misrepresented  the  action  of  the  Creator  —  that  he  should  have 
made  slavery,  instead  of  freedom,  the  ultimate  condition  of  man- 
kind —  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  he  iived  in  the  midst  of  an  arti- 
ficial system,  whose  tendency  to  produce  the  enslavement  of  man 
is  being,  with  each  successive  day,  more  clearly  demonstrated.* 

*  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  statc^d  that  in  the 
bleaching  establishments  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  men,  women,  and 
children  were  obliged  to  work  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  per  day,  and 
under  a  temperature  so  high  that,  not  unfrequently,  *'  the  nails  in  the  floors 
became  heated,  and  blistered  the  feet  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
rooms  —  usually  called  'wasting  shops,'  because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
Htruction  of  life  of  which  they  are  the  cause."  To  remedy  these  evils,  and 
to  protect  the  work-people  —  especially  those  whose  tender  age  forbids  that 
they  should  protect  themselves,  and  whoso  lives  are  now,  as  was  said  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  "being  expended  just  like  those  of  cattle  on  a  farm*'  —  it 
was  proposed  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment :  but  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose was  rejected  after  a  speech  from  Sir  James  Graham,  in  which,  as  the 
reader  will  here  see,  the  laborer  is  regarded  as  a  mer^  instrument  to  be 
used  by  trade: — 

**  It  is  admitted  that  the  blenching  trade  is  exposed  to  the  most  severe 
competition  with  foreign  rivals,  and  that  it  requires  all  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  British  manufacturer  successfully  to  contend  against  that  compe- 
tition. Just  as  in  a  race  where  two  horses  of  exactly  equal  powers  are  to 
run — if  you  put  three  pounds  extra  on  one  of  them,  his  defeat  is  certain :  so 
it  is  with  regard  to  this  trade.  Mr.  Tremenheere  admits  the  keenness  of 
this  competition,  but,  while  he  states  most  distinctly  that  if  you  follow 
his  advice,  the  additional  cost  of  production  will  be  10  per  cent.,  and  tLo 
addition  to  the  selling  price  1  per  cent.,  he  maintains  that  this  is  a  very 
trifling  matter  indeed.  That  is  so  astounding  a  proposition  in  a  matter  of 
trade,  that  T,  for  one,  cannot  consent  blindly  to  follow  Mr.  Tremenheere  as 
a  guide.  If  the  effect  should  be  as  he  states —  to  add  10  per  cent,  to  the 
cost  of  production — I  predict  at  once  that  by  such  hasty,  wild,  and  extrava- 
gant legislation,  you  would  insure  the  success  of  our  foreign  rival?  in  this 
branch  of  trade." 
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